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fi}ieak the tipeech, j jmLy ym, ns / ^tronminred if to yow, trippingly on the tongue, ... A 
nMioo tavie iieUhtiTf hut h‘t govr ov'n (/isfrp/wn he ytmr tutor ; ituit the action to the 'wordt the 
the a>etion s tvilh this ypn ml uUa rayice. Hud you o'ciAft p nut the wodcsty of wUvre,” — 

I*LAVKKS. 

** in thiti empire^ u pnv‘er. tiive a man nervr^ a jrresmce^ tnoay ovtr tan^uagcSy 

amdt ahovkall^ enfhutnasvi, tor Ike ,s/:tll to shnvlateit; start him in the pnhlic arena v^4h these 
reguisiteSf and ere many years^ iterhaps muny months, have passed, you will either see hiv» in high 
station^ or in a fair way of rishig to d. . , , I'nless yoa have the art of clothing yo', r ideas 
in clear and captivating dictimi, of identifying yvuneJf with the feeUwfs of your hearers, avd 
uUervng thorn in languages mareforcihle, <yr terse, or t/rilliant, than they can themselves command; 
or utiUoa ti§u luive the poieer- still vure rure^of originating, of coinmanding thesr intellecU^ 
their hetyrtif^ drawing them in ymr Iruin h/ the irresistihle magic of symimthy'^f making their 
ihoughtofpmr thonghts, or your thowjhts Uuurs, , . , never hope to rule your felhiv-Tnen in 
these modem daysf—Vu H. Francis in “ Ouatoiw ok thk At;i ^ 

To he a great orator does not require, the highest fandties of the human mtnd, but it requires 
the highest exertion of the common faculties of our nature, lie has no occasion to dive info the 
depths of science i or to soar aloft on angels' vnvgs. lie keeps upon the surface, he stands firm 
Upon the frmmd, hut his form is majestic, and his eye secs far and near; he numts among his 
fdlonid^hU he vurres anuyiig tlicm as a giant anamg eomnam men. He has no need to read the 
to wnfold the system of tho universe, or errale neio worlds for the, delighted fancy to 
it is enough that he se4is things as theit are.; that he knows and fexls and remembers the 
and daily transactions that tire passing in the vwrld arouwl him. He is 
by being snperhyr to the rotnmon interests, prejndir.c.^, and passions of man- 
kini^h^bifjemtug ihcoi m a ,m‘n tiUensc lUyree Hum they WlLUAM liASlUlT. 


PItKFAOR 


AMON(;aT tlie niultitiule of spoeclios, sermons, and addresses annncdl} 
delivered in the Tiiited Kingdom, only a few are pernianenlly pnjaex’vcd. 

As rharles I)ickons once rcinarlvod, “No sooner do llie. leaves begin to 
fall fn’m th(‘ lives than pearls of great price l>(‘gin to fall from the lips 
' of Ihe^wise men of the < tx>U J»-»d north, and west, and south ; and any- 
' body may have them by the bushel for the picking up/' Tluit many of 
these piMi’ls are woilh picking uj) and re-selting no one will doi^bt. The 

I 

eiiitain of ohliviijii will Ml soon <‘iu>ugh over tlie remainder. But whim 
uU(‘iuiiceh are given by men who express the mind of tlie time, lend a 
stimulus to **vorv good and great enterprise, speak in language geueruUy 
understood and cinllied with giace ami ti u till ulness, we have here one 
plea for thei. pieser\ation. 

Some iiKiy hear a iiieat oratui and fimi both slimiiliis and refreshment 
in liis Mords; but la* stuves a much higher purpose than this. Ini*' 

pailkil Mudent, when lie has read and m i der* d tlie bistoiy of bis own 
miiitry as uiillMi bj the ordinary historiuii, may jet bo \ei^ fai from 
iny direct illumination as to the ordinary life of the jiei^ple, and the 
mddeii spriius and motives which led to a certain n.itional oi iiidivalual • 
course oi aelhni. In many 9ases he has Ihmui dealing with but the tinier ' 

I 

'fe <»t iht tiiueiand with goneralitins. J!(* reoniies something which 1 


.wll give life and reality to his knowledge, and ihis ho may find in a 
o coiTect aOjl^kuantance with the life of a particular peiiod, as lourid in its 
eloipiencOjfW in its statute-books. It is here that the uttiiraiices of the 
statesmen will commend themselves to the Tuind of the 
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student They have had their share in moulding the national life, j 
They are now exponents to us through the printed page, as they were 
face to face with the men of their own age — of the common passions and 
tendencies of their times, and as sucli their utterances are of liigh histori- 
cal li&lue. The reader may here glean some of the important facts of 
history, and the mind of the time, not as these appeared to some remote 
historian who unconsciously carries into his work many prejudices and 
preconceived notions. Here also he finds the very words of the men 
who were actors in, and who helped to make tlie history of the countiy. 
Their words found, and may still find, an eclio in the life of the nation; 
they were thrilled tlirougli and through with the forces and vitalities of 
their ftge ; and by their words they helped to mould the destinies of 
coming generations. As they were true to the realities of religion, of 
the national and individual life, so will tlic force and permanence of 
their s|Ns»Lkinu be, Kead in this light we are not in a position to dfespise 
the oratora of our country. In this way, perhaps, Carlyle has termed his i 
biography of Oliver Cromwell "The Letters and Speeches of Oliver | 
Cromwell.” I 

Although con*ect parliamentary repoiting, as a system, was not fully j 


organised until after 1815, yet we have many notable speeches preserved 
to us of a much earlier date. In the time of Sir John Eliot (1590-1632), 
much later, it. was common for speakers in raiiiament to impart their 
speeches to their friends, who caused them to be transcribed. In this 
way parliamentary intedligeiice was circulated in MS. to certain parts of 
the kingdom wliere otherwise it might never have reached. Lord 
Macaulay tells us that in 1G85 the newsiuiper, for the most part, con- 
sisted of perhaps a royal proclamation, two ^or formal addresses or 
notices of promotion, a descriptioil'of a highwayman, of a cock-fight, or 
an advertisement regarding a strayed dog. The most impMflij^nt parlia- 
mentaiy debates and State trials were passed over in proS^i silence. ’ 
111 the way already mentioned private notes were kept of Qsksien Eliza 
beth^s Parliaments, of those of James I. and IL, and of the 
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ment. The GenthmarCs Mufjadne, in August 1735, began to give a 
monthly synopsis of the debates in Parliainent. Those debates aro said 
to have been done for this magazine fi'om 17*10 to 1743 by T>r Johnson 
who, with his well-known political bias, “ took care that the Whig dogs 
should not have the best of it.” Thirty years after this time the same 
plan was adopted by the newspapers. Still in the earlier part of this 
volume the pulpit is perhaps best represented, owing to the scarcity of 
reported speeches. 

The leading idea in the present comjulation has been to furnish speci- 
mens of the speeches, sermons, and addresses of some of the greatest 
statesmen, divines, and others, of the last four centuries, aiiangodin 
chronological order, with brief biographies and notes. The teini cloqiienee 
has been limited to spoken utteraiues otheiwise the field might have 
been practically limitless. The specimens given aro sought to be 
either inteiesting in theinsdves, or as rend in the light of history. For 
example, the piogress of the Eastern Question ni.ay be traced from the 
allusion of Latimer (p. 17), that 'Hhou shalt liist kill the great Turks, 
and discomfoit and thrust tluun dow n,” llnough the spee( lies of Fox R. L 
Sheil, on to the statc^sineii ol recent times. Consider abb* spa(*o has b(»en 
given to the great speeches of Edimind Ihnke, William IMt, Slieiidau, 
Biougliam, Disiacdi. Gladstone, etc. The gieat divines will .ilso be lound 
well lejncbcuted. It w.is the advice of a noli 1 speakei to a }oung oraioi 
that he should deeply meditate on the ‘Mnauties of oui old baiglisli 
authors, the poets, the inoialists, and peiliajis luou than all tin se, the 
pieachers of tlie Auguslan age of English lelleis.” The spi'cdic- ol Sii 
John Eliot and Cioinwell, of Lord iVlhaven on tlu union betwe^ui England 
and Scotland, throw light on special jieiiod'^of thehi'^loi} ol oui countiy. 
The great lawyers aie also reimwnted Tin luldic'-^ses of r^>rd Ljtion, 
Call} le, Maurice, J. A. Frondes, etc , on lii( lai} and rdiic'dional t(»jiics, 
from eminence of Die speakd'^, not h‘S8 than tli* intriudc mc^iil 
of the utterances, will be found woithy of all att<oitiori All hough 
sei|Si(^-!'four names are included, yet fully to u present the great 
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speakers iu tlie pf»litical, legal, or ccclesiaslicnl world, was iini)(^ssiblf 
in tlie present case, even had it been desirable. The Editor is aware, 
tliat liad the volurca been twice its present size only relative 
completeness would have been gained The leiigtli of tlie specimens 
is in no sense intended to be representative of the ctiiinence or public 
w^ortli of the speakers. Tlirough w'ant of space and other reasojis 
some names have been omitted, wdiich, as originally intended, would 
have found a jdace in the collection. TJuise omissions, it is hoped, ho^^- 
ever, are lioth low and unimpcjrtant. Except in the case of Jeremy Taylor, 
wliose sermons are overloaded witli chissicjil allusions, no liberties have 
been taken with the text, which stands as given by the best authorities. 
In the pre])aration of the earlier part of tlju volume, Dr Goodrich’s 
“Select Jlritisli Eloquence” has been freely drawn ni)on. , 

Tlie best thanks of Publisher and Coni])iler are lieie accorded to those 
authors or publishers w))o liave very kindly ptirmitled the use of much 
copyiighfc matter, — to Dean Stanley, Mr J. A. Fronde, and Pev. 0. H. 
Spurgeon; to Messrs Longman & Co., Macmillan & Co., Henry S King 
and Co., Daldy, Isbisler, & Co., and Messrs i‘assiuf)re I'c Alai>a6L<»r. 
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TREASUET OF BRinSH ELOQUENCE 

HUGH LATIMEIR 

1490-1555. 


THE PLOUGHEna^ 

**All things which arc written an* written for 
our er%ilitioii and knowledge. All things that 
are written in God's Imok, in the Jlihlo hook, 
in the book of the Holy Script ure, are writUin 
to bo our doctrii>e.” 

It told you ill Tuy first sennon, honourable 
audience, that 1 purposed to declare unto you 
two things. The one, what seed should he sow^ii 
in* God's field, in God’s plough land; an<l the 
other, who should he the sowers. 'J'hat is to 
say, what doctrine is to he taiiglji in Christ’s 
church and congregation, and what men should 
be the teachers and jiruachcrs of it. The first 
part 1 have told you in the three Kcnnuns past, 
in w'hich I ha.e essayed to set forth my plough, 
to prove what I could do. And now 1 hhall tell 
you who bo the ploiigliens ; for God’s ^V(Jrd i.s’ a 
seed to he sown in God's field — that is, the faith- 
ful congregation — and the preacher is the sower. 
And it ib in tiie Gospel — Exivtt qui seminut 
sfminare sevicn suum [‘‘A sower went out to sow 
his seed" (Luke viii. 5)]. He lliat soweth, the 
husbandman, the ploughinan, went forth to eow 
his seed ; so that the preacher is resembled to u 
ploughman, as it is in another place— 


* Qa&wnqw scripta sunt ad ivjstram doctrhiam 
• tcrlptamnl [** Wliatsoever IhlUKft were written aioro- 
iim«, were written for our learning;" (Itom. xv. 4']. 
Preached at the Shrouds, Si Paul's, .latniury lo, 
1540 . 

*' a merry wit he h:w! 'What a kind and lovint: 
heart 1 If«w hin daily lu^htiriK withcrafi marie liiin 
a suhtle eplrlt I What skill he h:iK in fence and parry ! 
How he relishes the telling of a good atorj’ 1 Daunt- 
less, incorr^tihle, despising wealth, except as the 
instrument of chanty: an enthusiastic social reformer, 
as well as a godly teaclier ; a lover of the people, 
Jiogh L^toer slMids there and expounds unto thorn 
srlio be*no rioughera.’ Edward ArUr, 


fuhmta nrafo mamt, et a tergo respicima apim 
f&t rrgtw ]>ei [“No man, having put his hand 
to Hu* plough, and looking hack, is fit for the 
Iviiigdom of God" (liUkc ix. 02)]. No man that 
putteth hifl hand to the plough, and lookvth 
littck, is apt for the kingdom of God. That is to 
say, let no preacher he negligent in doing his 
office. Allied. llii.M is one of the places that hath 
been rucked, aa I told you of racking 8orix>turei}. 
And 1 have Imhoi ouc of them inyMolf that hath 
racked it ; I cry (Sod mercy for it, and have 
been one of them that have believed and have 
expounded it ngainni rel igfOUHfwrNons that would 
forsake their ordir which they had professed, 
and would go out of their cloister, wbroas, in- 
dited, it tf>ucht'lh not monkery, nor maketh 
any thing lit all for any such matter, liui it is 
dirertly spuki n of diligent jire-aching of the VVonl 
of God. For preaching of tlie Gohpol is one of 
God’s plougli works, and the preacher is one of 
(»od’» ploughmen. Yo may not he ofVeiideil willi 
my simii'.tnde, in that 1 compare pnMching lo 
the IfclHiur and work of ploughing, arnl tin- 
preacher lo a ploughman. Ye may not lie of- 
fended wilh this niy .simibtuiiu, lor i have Imjuu 
slandered of some piTsons for sneh things. It 
Jialh been said of in(!-~“0 batimer! nay, as 
for him, I wdll never believe him wJjiJe 1 live, 
nor never trust him, for he likeind our blcKj-ed 
Lady to a saffron lag," when', indctMl, 1 never 
used that bimilitudi*. Jtwt it w.is, I have said i 
unto you before now, ac'^onbu'.’ to that which 
I’eter wiw befor*- in the spirit of jiropliccy, .'Uiil 
‘:aid that them slioiiM tome afterward men 
— /'cr qfjo., ria r>rU'flif timhdictia afflxvrelur 
[“Dy re,'iu.oii ol w'hfm. t).- w;i> of iniLh shall Ini 
evil spoken ol" f2 F*t-r li 2)]. TJiero bhould 
come lellows by w hom th*- way of truth should he 
evil spoken ol and - Kindcred. Dut iu case I bad 
used tills riiinilitud'-, it hail not been to be re* 
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proved, hut mi^dit Itave hc»*n without reproaoli. 
Fop I Ttiight have said thus, aB the s^ilFrou hag 
that hath l)cen full of saflrori, or iiath had Haffroii 
in it, doth ever after savour and siucll of tlie 
sweet saffron tliat it contained, so onr hless'Ml 
realty, who contained and t»arc f'lirist in her 
womb, did over after r< Herni>le the manners and 
virtues of that precious )»ahe whidi slie hare. 
Ami what liarl our tdessed Lady iicen the worse 
for this? or wh.it dishonour w'as this to our 
blessed Lady? liut as preaclujrs must he wary 
and cjreuniHpect that they 'dvo not any just 
occasion to he slandered and ill spoken of by 
the hearers, so must not the auditors he offend<'d 
witliout cause. Ii'or heaven is in the Trospel 
likened to a mustard seed. Tt is eonipare«l also 
to a piece of h'aven ; ami Christ saith that at 
the last day, Ho will come like a thief; and 
what dihlioiioiir is this to Cod? or wliat deroga- 
tion is ihi^ to heaven ? Ye may not then, I say, 
he offended with my similitude, for he<;ausii 1 
liken fireaching to a ploughman's labour, and a 
prolate to a ploughman. Jhit now, yon will ask 
me whom 1 call a prelate. A prelate is that 
man, whairoever he be, that hath a Hock to he 
taught of him, wiiosoever iiath any spiritual 
charge in tho faithful congregation, and whoso- 
ever he he that hath cure of souls. 

And well may Hu* prvnclieraml the plongliiiian 
he likened together. Tirst, for their labour of 
all scaaoiiB of the yc'ar ; for there is no time of 
the year in wliieli tho ploughman hath not some 
Kpi'cial work to do ; as in niy country in TiOices- 
tersliire, Hie j>lougliinan hath a tiiiu* to set forth 
and to assay his phuigli, ami other times lor 
other necessary woiks to he done. And then 
they also may ho likened together, for tlio 
diversity of works and varii'ty of otiices that 
they hav'^e to do. For as Hie ]ilnughiiiaii liist 
setteth foith his plough, ami then tilleth his 
land, and brcaketii it in funows, ami .sometimes 
ridgeth it up again ; and at another tnno hari'ow- 
eHi it, and c.lotteth it, and sometimes tlungfth 
it, II ml liedgeth it, diggeth it, and weedeth it, 
purgeth it, ami iiiakcth it clean,- -so the prelate, 
the imaiclier, hath man;- divers ollices to do. 
He hath iirst a luisy work t^» biing hi.-% lurislumiers 
to a right faith, as Paul callelh it, ami not to a 
swearing faith, hut to a laith th.at einbraceth 
( 'hrist, and Inistetli to His mentiB ; a lively faith, 
!i Justifying faith, a faitli that rnaketh a man 
righteous without respoet of works, as ye h:i\o 
it very well declared and ^et torlli in tho homily. 
Me hatli Hieiia bu.**}' work to bring his tiock to a 
I’iglit f.iitli, and then to coiilirni Hiem in Hie same 
laith ; now casting them d«>W’n with the law' and 
with Ihreatcmiigsof (Jodfor.-in; mov i idling Liu in 
up again with thoCospel, ami with the pronn.ses 
of Cod's favour; now weeding them l‘y telling 
them their faults, and making tliem forsake sin ; 
now clotting them, by breaking Ihi ir atony 
hearts, and l»y making them snppU'-Iu-arted, and 
tnakiag tlmiu to have hearts of llesh— that is, 


soft hearts— and apt for doctrine to enter in; 
now leaching to know God rightly, and to know 
their duty to God and their neighbours; now 
exhorting them when they know thfir duty, 
that they do it, and be diligent in il^so that 
they have a continual work to do. Great is their 
business, and therefore great should be their 
hiic. They have gix*at labours, and therefore 
they ought to have good livings, that they may 
comiiiodioiisly feed their flock ; for tho preaching 
of the Woril of God unto Hie jieople is called 
meat- Scripture callcth it meat ; not straw- 
herries, that come but once a year, and tarry not 
long, but are soon gone, but it is meat. It is no 
dainties. The people must have meat that mn.st 
he familiar and continual, ami daily given unto 
them to feed upon. Many make a strawberry of 
it, iniiikstering it hut once a year ; hut such do 
not tho olllce of good prelates. For Christ saith 
— Quiji pat.o.s cat servus prudens et Jidelis i qui dat 
dhuvh in Umjtore [“ Wlio then is a faithful and 
wise servant, whom his lord hath made ruler over 
1ms liousehold, to give them meat in due season” 
(Matt. xxiv. 45)1 Who, think you, is a wise ami 
faithful servant? He that giveth meat in due 
time. So that he must at all times convenient 
jireach diligently. “Therefore,” saith He, “wiio 
trow you is a faithful servant?” He speaketh 
it as though it were a rare thing to find such a 
one, and as though He should say, there he hut 
f<‘W of tln*m to find in the wmrltl. And hovi^ few 
of them tlierc he throughout this realm that give 
meat to their flock as tlicy sliould do; the visi- 
tors cun he.st tell. Too lew', loo few— the more is 
(ho pity, ami never so few as now. By this, 
thou, it uppeareth that a prelate, or any that 
hath cure of souls, must diligently and substan- 
tially vvork and labour. Therefore saith Paul 
to Timothy —Qui cpist'opatuvi desid^irat, hie 
Oniium opus desidtrat [“If a man desire the 
oltiie of a bishop, ho desireth a good work” 

(1 Tini. iii, 1)]. He that dcsirclh to have the 
olli- e of a bisW)i*, ^ i>relate, that man desir- 
i th .1 good work. Then if it be good work, it 
is woik. Y'e can make hut a work of it. ft 
H God’s work — God’s plough, and that plough 
God woiilil have still going. Such, then, os 
loiter .and live i«ilv are imt gom! prelates or 
ininisteiH. And of such as do not jircach ami 
teach, nor do not their duties, God saith by His 
prophet dcreiiiiah— qui facit opus 
Ih'i jraudiiicnter [“Cursed he he that doeth < 
the work of the Lord deceitfully” (Jer. 
vlviii. ](!)]. Guilefully or deceitfully; some 
b«‘oks liave negligently, or slackly. 

Ilow' lujinv such pivbitc'i. how many sucb«hisho]»s, 
Lon!, tor Thy mercy, are there uow’ in F.ngland ^ 
And what .shall W'e. in Hus e.jse, do/ Shall we j 
company with them • O Loul ! for Thy inemy, | 
shall we not eompany with them? O Lord I 
W’htlher shall we tly from them i But cursed l>e 
he that doeth the work of God negligently or j 
guilefully. A sore word for them that are negli* 
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gent in discharging their ofUco, or have done H 
frandnJently, for that is the tiling that ir.akoth 
t)ie people ill. liut true it must he that Christ 
saith sf - sant roco/i, veto rlnti 

[*‘ Many are called, hut few are chosen*’ (Mutt, 
xjii. 14)1. 

Here have I au oecasioii, hy the way, some- 
what to say unto you, yea, for the i»lac<‘ that I 
alleged unto you before, out of Jeremiah tlie 
forty-eighth cliapter. And it was si)okuu of a 
spiritual w'ork of God a Avork that was com- 
manded to he done, and it was of shedding 
blood, and of destroying the cities of Moah. 
“For,” saith he, “cursed he he that keepeth 
hack bis sword from shedding of blood** (Jcr. 
xlviii. 10). As Saul, when lie kept hack the 
sword from .sliedding of blood, at wliat time he 
was sent against Ainalek, was refused of God, 
for being disobedient to flod's commandments, 
in that lie .si>ared Agag the king. that that 
place of the prophet was spoken of tlieiu that 
Went to tlie destruction of the citu‘.s of Moah, 
among the whicli Ihere was one called Nebo, 
which Avaa much reproAed for idolatry, supor- 
Btilion, pride, avarice, cruelty, tyranny, and for 
hardimss of heart, and for these sins was plagued 
of God, ami destroyed. Now, wliat shall we say 
of tlie.se rich cili/cns of J.oruioii ( What shall I 
say of thoin ? Shall I call them proud men of 
London, malicious men of fiOiidon, mereilcsH 
! men of fiondon? No, no ! 1 may not say so; 
they will ho offended w’lth me then. Yet must 
Si speak. For i.s there not reigning in London an 

much pride, as much covelou^^nesK, as tmieh 
cruelty, ns much oi'pression, as much sup< i- 
stition, as A\*a.s in Neho? Yes, 1 think, and 
rnneli more too. Therefore, 1 .say, h’epent, () 
London I rcjicut, repent I Thou lieansjt thy 
faults told thoc ; ameiifl them, amend them. 1 
think if Neho had had the preaching that thou 
hast, they would have converted And yon, 
rulers and otlicers, he. Aviso and circiiiuspeet ; 
look to your charge, and see you do yoiir iliities, 
nml rather he gla<l to umeiul } "Ur ill Ip iug, than 
to he angry Avhen you are wani ' or told of yiuir 
1 fault. What ado there Avas mark ui liOndoii at 
a certain man, hecau.se he .sai<l, and indeed, at 
that time, on a just cause Burgesse.s,” (juoth 
he, “nay, huUertlu.s.” Lord! what a<lo there 
was for that word! And yet, Avonld (tod they 
Were no wonse than huricrllics. Hutttrfliis 
do but their nature ; the butt« rlly is not i.ovct- 
ous, U not gifctiy of other nun’.s gOf»ls, is not 
j full of envy and hatred, is not malicjon.s, i.s not 
I Cl ml, is not merciless. The hnttcrlly gloncth 
i not iif her ovn deeds, nor preferrclh the. tradi- 
tions of men before Goil’s Word ; it < ommitt'-lh 
; not idolatri,, nor Avordiipjicth fal.se gods. iJut 
I London cannot abide to he. rebuked : such is the 
nature of man. If thej” ho pricked, they will 
kick. Jf they he nibbed on the gall, they will 
w incQ/ But yet they will not amend their faiil Is ; 
tliey will not l>e evil S|X)ken of. But how shall 


T speak mA\ of iluun i If you could be content 
to receive and foUoAV the W'ord of Qod, .‘ind favour 
good preachers -if you cmild hear to he told ol 
your faults— if \ on could amend when yon hear 
of them —if you would he glad to roforiri tluvi Is 
amiss- if J might see any such iiicliimtiou in yon, 
that leave to he merciless, and he;.; in to heohari- 
tahle, I would then hope well ol a on, I would 
tlicn s}»ciik AVtdl of you. But Lniulon Ava> never .so 
evil as it is now. In times past, meu weiv full 
of ]>ity and conipas'-ion, hut now there is no pity, 
for in London thiir brother shall die in the 
streets for cold; he .‘«hall lie sick at their door, 
between stock and stock— I cannot tell what to 
call it -and jicrish there for hunger, W.as there 
any more unmerei fulness in N(d»o? T think not 
In times pa.«t, wdieii any rich man died in Loii- 
d4ni. they were wont to help the poor scholars of 
the nniver.sity with exhibitions. When any man 
<ljed, they Avould bequeath gn‘at. sums of money 
ttiward the relief of .the poor. When 1 was a 
si'holar in Garnl>ridge myself, 1 lieard very good 
1 eport of London, and k now many that had relief 
of tlio rich men of London ; hut now, I e.an iioor 
no such good ri'port, and yet I inquire of it, 
ami hearktui for it, but now charity is waxinl 
<*old ; nolle ]ie1]icth the scholar, nor yet the i>oor. 
Ami in those ilays, what did they when they 
ledped the seholarH? Many they inaintaintMl 
ami gave tliem languages, tliai were very papists, 
and professed the doetrine ; ami noAviliut 

tlio knowhslge of God*B Wonl is brought to 
light, and Toany earnestly study and labour to 
set it forth, now alino.st no man helpeth to 
maintriin Ihem. 0 London, Lomlon I repent, re- 
pent ! lor 1 think Go«l is more displeased with 
liondoii than ever lie av'os wilh tlie of Neho. 
Ilcpent, the.refuie, repent, Lomlon ’ ami reineinlKir 
lliat the .same GoiL liveth now that punished Neho, 
even the same (h>d, and none, other, .and Hn will 
}Miiiish sin as well now us Me ilbl then, and Mo 
A\ili punish the iniquity^of JiOndon as wkdl n.s Mo 
did then of Neho. Amend, tlii-relor*:, ami ye 
that h-* jire.lates, look well to ymir olliee ; (or 
right pi hiliiig is busy lahoiiring, and mil. loll- 
ing. ThiTe.fore jireueh ami teru h, .'ind It f your 
plough he doing; ye loids, 1 say, that Ir.f. liko 
loiterers, Io(»k well to your oflM-«* : the ss 

your office and eharge. Jf ^mi livs- i<ll( and 
loiier, you do not your duty, you (ollow not 
your vocation; let your plou^dk {Ik're/orc, Im 
going and not ee.'i'-e. that the, gmuad may bring 
forth fruit. Ihit now, melliinkfth 1 hear one 
.siiA' unto me “Wot yon wh/it }ou say 1 Is it.i 
Avork'l h*. it a ! tliOTir ? Mow tleoi liatli it liap- 
je-iM'd that V'' liav( had - u many hundred years 
so n.any niipr* l mg j>i elates, lording loihiiei)', 
and idle minrdm ^ V e v^imld Ji.ave me here to 
make answer, ami h'> .sliow the cau?.o thereof. 
Nay, this land is not h-j me to plough ; it is too 
atony, too thorny, too li.trd lor me to i»hmgh, 
I’liey have so many ilungs that make for them, 

I 80 many things to lay lor Ihemselves, that it la 
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not for my woiik team to plough them. They 
have to lay for themselves long enstoms, cere- 
monies, and authority, placing in parliament, 
and many things more. And I fear mo this land 
is not yet ripe to he ploughed. For, as the say- 
ing is, it lacketh vreathcring, this gear lacketh 
weathering; at least way, it is not for me to 
plough. But what shall I look for among thorns 
hut pricking and scratching? What among 
stones but stnmhling ? What (T had al most said) 
among serpenta hut stinging ? But this much 1 
dare say, that since lording and loitering hath 
come up, preaching hath come down, contrary to 
the apostles’ times. For they ])reached an^ 
lorded not. And now they lord iind preach not. 

For they that he lords will never go to plough, 
[t is no meet ofHcxi for them. It is not seeming 
for their state, 'rims come up lording loiterers. 
Thus crept in uni^reaching prelates, and so have 
they long continued. 

For how many unlearned predates have we 
now at this day ? And no marvel. For if the 
ploughmen that now he were made lords, they 
wotild clean give over idoughiiig, they W'ould 
leave off their labour and fall to lording out- 
right, and let the plough stand. And then, both 
ploughs not walking, nothing should Iks in the 
commonweal hnt hunger. For ever since the 
prelates were made lords and nohles, the plough 
standeth. There is no work done; the peojde 
starve. 

They hawk, tlioy hunt, they 3ard, they dice, they 
pastiiuoin their prelacies with gallant gentlemen, 
with their dancing minions, and with their 
fresh companioTis, so that ploughing is set 
aside. And by the lording and loitering, })rea<di- 
Ing and ploughing is clean gone. And tlm.s, if 
the ploughmen of the country were ns negligent 
in their ofiice as prelates I'c, we should no longer 
live, for Inch ol' suHtenanee, And as it is nen-s- 
sary for to have the ploughing for the sii.^tenta- 
tioii'of the body, so must wc havi* also the otln;r 
for the satisfaction of the. soul, or cl.se we cannot 
live long ghostly. For as tho body wiwteth and 
consumeth u^vay for lack of bodily meat, so doth 
the soul pine away for <lefault of ghostly incut 
But there he two kinds of enclosing to let or 
hinder both those kinds of ploughing. The one 
is an enclosing to let or hinder the bodily 
ploughing, and tho other to let or hinder the 
holyday ploughing — the church ploughing. The 
bodily ploughing is taken in and enclr»^,lMl 
through singular commodity. For what man 
will let go or diininisli hi,s private ccmiiiodity for 
a commonwealth f and who will Mistain any 
damage for the respect of a j»ul>li«* coiimiodit^ ? 
The other plough also no tnan is <Iiligi-nt to srt 
forward, nor no man will hearken to it ; but to 
hinder and let it, all men's ears are o}>en, yea, 
and a groat mduy of this kiml of ploughmen 
which are very busy, and would seem to be very 
good workmen. 1 fear mo some be nvthcr mock 
goapellm than faithful ploughmen. X know 


many myself that profess the Gospel, and live , 
nothing thereafter. I know them, and have 
been conversant with some of them. J know 
them, and, I speak it with a heavy heiii «, there 
is as little charity and good living in them as in 
any other, according to that which Christ said in 
the Gosxicl to the great number of people that 
followed Him as though they had had an eaniest 
zeal to His doctrine, whereas, indeed, they had it 
not — Non qtii vidistis si/pia, ud quia eomtdislia 
depanihus [“ Not because ye saw the miradea, 
hut because ye did eat of the loaves” (John 
vi. 2(5)]. “Ye follow me, ” saith He, “ not because 
ye have seen the signs and miracles that I have 
done, but because ye have eaten the bread and 
refreshed your bodies. ” Therefore you follow me ; 
80 that I think many one nowadays professeth the 
Gosxiel for the living's sake, not for the love they 
War to God’s Word. But they that will be true 
X>loughmcn must work faithfiill)', for God's sake, 
bir the edifying of their brethren. And os dili- 
gently os the hnsbandinan plongheth for the 
sustentation of the body, so diligently must the 
prelate.^ and ministers labour for the feeding of 
the soul ; l)oUi the })h)iigh.s must still be doing, 
as most necessary for roan. And wherefore are 
magistrates ordained, bat the tranquillity of the 
coiiimonwcal iriay Ins contirmod, limiting both 
j>loiighs ? 

But now for the default of unpreaching pre- 
lates, miithinkb I could gue.ss what might be 
H«aid for e.\cusing of them. They are so troubled 
with lordly living, they be so placed in palaced, 
coucIumI in courts, ruffling in their rents, danc 
itig in their doiniinon.s, biinlened with am- 
liassage-s, xuimperiiig of their i)aiinche8, like a 
monk that makelh his jubilee, munching in 
their mangers, and moiling in their gay manors 
.'ind iiian.sioiiH, and so troubled *witb loitering 
in their loidsliips, that they cannot attend it 
They are otherwise occupied ; some in the king’s 
inat.l('i>. ; soirie are umba.ssadors ; some of tlie 
IMvy t’tiiincil; some to furnish tho court; some are 
lord.s oJ’ Die Parliament ; .'«ome are prc.ddents ; 
and some are comptrollers of mints. Well, well I 

Is this th(ir duty? Is this their oHice? Is 
this Du'ir calling ? Should we have ministers of 
the Church to be comi>trollers of the mint t la 
this a meet ollice for a priest that h.at.h cure of 
souls? Is Dtis his charge? 1 would here ask 
one question. I womd fain know' who cornp- 
trolleth the devil at home at his parish while be 
comptrolleth the mint? If tho apostles might 
not leave the oirico of preaching to be deacons, 
shall one leave it for minting ? 

i cannot tell you, but the saying is, that since 
have been ininters, money hath been 
worse than i t was before. And they say that the 
evilnoss of money hath made all things dearer. 
And in this behalf 1 innst sqieak to England. 

Hear, iny country England, as Paul said in 
his First Epistle to the Coriiithiana, sixth diap- 
tier ; for Paul was no sitting bishops hula waia- 
- 
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I , lag and a preacluDg bifSiop Bat, 'ahen be went 
from them, he left there behind him the plough 
j flying 8^11, for ho wiote unto them and lehuked 
them f* gpiug to law and pit iding thur causes 
I before heathen udgos. ** Is then '* suth ht, 
“utterly among you no wise man to Ihj an 
arbitrator in matters of judgnu nt f W hat * not 
one at all that can judge hetwouu biotlier and 
brother? But one lirolhcr go to lae will 
another, and that nndti heathen judgts ” Con 
dUuiiB contemptos gui sunt tn eccUsui^ eU 
[“Set thorn to judge who ire leaab esttemed 
in the OlniTLh*' (1 Cot m 4)] Appoint thiin 
judges that are luoHt ahiod and \ilo lu tiu con- 
gregation, eliich he spt ik« ih in lehnking tin in , 
for, saith ho, Ad truhe^tiLoam ‘ty^tram dteo 
[**I speak to your shame" (1 Cor vi 5)] 1 

speak it to your shame ho, England, I speak 
it to tlij shinio Is there uc\er a nobleman 
> to be a lord jiresident, but it must he a pnlate ^ 

I Is there nt\ci a wise man in the ii ilm to hi a 
^ comptrulhr of the mint’ I spi iK it to loiii 
shame, i speak it to jonr Bliimi If iluit 
. 1x9 never a wise niHD, iiiiku a wat(i-h< mt, a 

I tinker, a cobhki, a si vvt, a ]iag(, lom] trullei oi 
the mi^it M ike a im m {.nitkin in, ii fHoiii, «i 
yeoman, make i ]>nor beg ii ](tr4l pn idcui 
' thus T hpeak, not that 1 would h ivi it so, hnt to 
I your shame it th< le lx rx v < r a nth ni tn me < t 
I nof able to he loi d ])rt suit nt 1 or why aru not 
the noblemen and vouiig gtntk men of J nglarid 
I so brought up in know led,,! ot Ood and iii 
Itoning that the> miy lu ildt to txt iitc vtluts 
in the eonimonwealth/ llu king luth a gnat 
manj waids, and I trow tlicie is t «(uit ol 
warrlH, why i» theit not a s<hool foi tlie w irds 
as well as theit is a eouil for their lauds * Wlij 
are thej not sot in sdicols wlifn tluy may 
learn f Or Whj ait they i ot sent to the niiivcr 
sities, that tluj luaj lu tilt to s<rvi llu km 
when they come to a|. e / 11 tlie wards lud ^ juii^ 
gi ntlemen wtre well iirouglit u]i in k triting m 1 
m the knowledge of Ood, tlu> would notwhtn 
they come of age so nmeh give tluii sehts to 
Other vanities 

And if the uobilitj bt well tiinud ju ^od]> 
learning, the jieople would frillow llu saint 
train For truly such as the uohkiiu ii >x), siu h 
will the people be. And now only c luse 
j why noblemen l>e not made lord prcsuknt is 
I bi cause they have not besil brought up m U irn 
lug, therefore, for the lovf of Ootl, appoint 
teachers audschoolmaHtcrs, you thit havechargt 
of youth, and give the teachers stijiciids wot thy 
tboir pains, that tbej may bniig tluni tip in 
grammar, m Ic^ic, in rhetoric, m pbiluriOjihv, iii 
the civil law, and m that which 1 cannot leave 
unspoken the Word of God. Thanks be unto 

God, the mobility otherwise is very well brought 
up in learning and godliness, to the great joy 
and comfort ii England, so that there is now 
good h<^ In the youth, (bat we shall anotlifr 
di^ have a flourishing commonwealth, consid< r> 


^ng their godlv education Yea, and there be 
alcctuiy iioblcmcu enough (though not so as I 
would wish) able to bi loid pusuknts, and wise 
men enough for the muik And as unmeet a 
thing It Is for bishc»ps to Ih» loro pusuloiits, oi 
jiTusU to be mlntcrn, ns it wns tor the Conn 
thiuis to pk id niUtirs ol v iinuo liefoio 
heitheii judges U is ako i sliiukr to the 
noMoiiun, as though they luikid wihdoin lud 
learning to be al le for such olhiet», oi uIho were 
no nun of conscirtiee, or else wiie not meet to 
he tiustid, and ible for aoih oflioos, and a pn 
late hath a ihaige and cure otUerwiso, and tin u- 
fort he cinnot disdiirge his duty and be a inid 
jucsident too Fur a prosidentahlp retiuirelh a 
whole man, and a bishop cannot be two nun 
A bishop hath his oflioe, a Hoik to teaih, to 
look unto, and thorefoio he cannot meddle with 
mother oftue, wliiuh alone reipiireth a whole 
limn lie ihonld, tluufore, give it over to 
wliom it IS meet, and labour in his own busi- 
m HS, as Vaiil wi it »t h to t)ie Thcssalonians * * Let 
«\er\ man do his own Imsiness, and follow his 
iulhiig ' I it the pmst puach, and the noble* 
mill linndlc the tcm]miAl matte^rs Moscs was 
a tiiarvi lions man a good man Moses was a 
woiulertul ft How, olid did his duty, hung a mur- 
lu d m in We lai k sm h as Mom s was Wi 11, 
1 wonl i ill null would look to their duty, as 
(lod h itl) called them and then we should have 
a nourisliing C hnstiun coiiiniotiw ealth And now 
1 would ask a strange question Who is the 
most diligent bi <hop and jirclate in all England, 
tlmt piSMlh all the test in doing his oihi of 1 
i m Uli, foi I know him , who it is, I know 
him well But now T think I seo yon listening 
and luaikc umg that J shouM unino him There 
jH one ihif pisKetli all the others, and u the 
most diligiiil jirelito and jtrcachcr in all Lng* 
1 ind All i will ye know who it is? I will tell 
jou It 1 tin devil llu is the most diligent 
pnaeiur ol all otbirs, he is never oat of his 
di X ( sr he IS neve r from his cure , ye shall nc\ t r 
tin I h 1 1 niioccupiid , he is over in his parish , 
he keep h rnsidi nee at all tunes , ye KhrJI m ver 
liiid hiin out of the wiy , mil loi him when you 
V illjhc iscvcr it hoiiM , thi dilijintmt prciJxr 
JM ill th< re ilrii, Ic is ivci ut his ] k ngh , no 
I loid II,; nor loilirii/ ran himki him lit is ever 
; ipphing hi Inumm, yc shdl ritvti find him 
1 lit, 1 wen till vou And hi oflicc is to hindot 
n lip on, to niuntuin supi rslitif ii, to set up 
Idolatry, to t( ub ill kiiKis ol i>ajiihjtry, he is 
ready os can Ixi wislnd for to h^I forth his 
I lough, to devise *wi n aiy w lys os oan be to 
dtfitc and ob inre (»( ' felory Where the 
devil IK rcsidint and hath his plough going, 

! there away with hooU trd up with cajndlei, 
j away with Bibhs and uf»wjth beads, away Vith 
the light of the Oosj cl and up with the light of 
I candles, yea at UMinttay Where the devil is 
I re^idrnt tl at he maj pitviil, op with all super- 
I stition an I id dati y , eciming, paintuig of mages, 
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candlefl, fjalms, anhea, boly water, and new ser- tution of the Lord's Supper and Christ's cros«^, 
vice of men's inventing, as though man could for lli ere he lost his right, for Christ said— 
invent a better way to honour God with than judkiumestmundi^ pnneeps iteciUihitjua ^§icie^"f 
God himself hath ai>pojntcd. Down with Clirist's /o«k[“Now is the judgment of th ?3 world, 
cross, up with purgatory -* pick-punjai wp with now shall the prince of this world }>e cast out’ 
him the popish purgatory, 1 mean. Awa} with (Jolin lii. 31)]; Et »icmt ex^dtavit JUvises str 
clothing the iiaki-.d, the poor, and imjioicnt, ui) pmtfim in desertOy it a tu/udlari ninyrtet 
with <le(:kiiig of iiiiages and gay ganiishing of honiinis [“ And as Moses lifted up the aerpent 
^toidcs and stones: up with man’s tr:ulitu>n> and in the wilderness, even so must the .Son of Mar 
his laws, down with God's traditions and lli-s l»e lifted up” (John iii. 14)]; El cum exaliainf 
most holy Word; down with the old honour fucro, a Urra. omnia traham ad meipsuu 
due to God, and up with the new gcxl’s honour. [“And I, if 1 he lifted up from the earth, wiV. 
Let all things he done in Latin. There must he draw' all men unto me” (John xii. 32)]. Now 
nothing but Latin, not as much as Mtinicnto homo the jmlgniout of this world, ami the prince of thi - 
qiutd cinu es, el m cinerem reverleris (“Re- world shall he ca.st out. And as Moses did liti 
meinlHto*, man, that thou art aOies, and into up the serpent in the wilderness, so must tin 
aslies thou sbalt return ”) ; w'idch ho tin* words Son of Man he lifted up. And wlien J shall h« 
that the minister speakelh to the ignorant people, Iifteil up from the earth, I will draw all things 
when he giveth tliem ashes nj>on Ash-Wednes- iiiito myself. For the devil was disappointed o! 
day, hut it must he spoken in f.atin. God’s his purpose, for he thoiiL-ht all to be his own. 

Word may in no wise he translated into Friglish. Ami wlien he had once brought Christ to the 
Oh that our jirelates w'ould he aa diligeiitto how' cross, fie tlinuglit all eock sure. Gut there lost 
the coni of good doctrine as Satan is to sow he all his reigiuiig ; .<^or Christ said— O/unia fro- 
I'.oekle and darnel! And this is the dovili.sh A'/m ud mcip^aui (“I will draw all things to 
ploughing, tlic, wliich workelh to have things in myocli”). Ilemettncth <lrawingof man's soul to 
Ijiitiu, and letteth the fniitful tMlilication. fhit vilvution. And that lie said He wouhj do^^i^r 
here .some man will say tome, “ What, '•ir, are ye '^rme/ip.sum, by His owuself, not by any other 
so privy of the devil’s counsel Hint ye know all Isuly’s sacnliee. lie meant l>y llis own suenfjee 
lliis to he Irue'l” IViily I know lilni too well, and on the eross, where He otfered ILinself for the 
have obeyed him a little too mm h in conde- ledeinption of mankind, and not the saeritice of 
sennding to some follies. And I know him as the mass to he ottered by any other. For who 
other men do, yea, that ho is ever occupied and ean olVer Uim hut Ilituself/ He was both th« 
ever busy in following his plough. F know by oflerer and the offering. And this is the prick, 

St Feter, who saith of lihn, Sicuf Leo ru^r'en,'* this i> the mark at the which the devil shooteth, 
circuit querent quern decorei [“As a roaring to evaluate the cro'is of ('lirist, and to mingle 
lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may de- the itistitulhm of the Lord’s Supjier, the. which, 
vour" (1 Toter v. 8)]. lie goeth about like a although he cannot bring to pass, yet he goeth 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. I ui*oiit, by his sleight and .subtle means, to friis- 
would have this te.\'t well view'cd ami examined tnite the same; andtlu’se sixteen hundred years 
every word of it. Circuity he goeth about in h« hath been a doer, only jMirjiosing to evacuate 
ev'ery corner of his diocese. Ho gortli on visita- * ’hri.st s death, and to make it of .small efficacy i 
tion daily. Ho loavcth no place of his cure uii- -‘nd v irtue. j 

visited. Ho svalla'th round about troin i»lacc to Fur whereas Christ, according as the serpent 
place, ami coaseth not. Sicut leoy ns a lion, that Has lifted up in the wiMcrness, so would He 
is, strongly, hohlly, aiid proudly, stralglitly, ami himself to he exalt- d, that thereljj as many as 
! fioruely, with high looks, with his proud coun- trusted in Him should have balvution. But the 
tenonctis, with*bi!» stately braggings. lim/ieiiSf cu vil would none of that. Tliey would have us 
roaring ; for he letteth not slip any occasion to saved by a daily olilntion propitiatory, by sacri- 

speak or to roar out wdieu he seeth his time, hee expiatory, or remissory. 

QuerenSf he goeth about .seeking and not sleep- I'Jovv if I ahould preach in tlic country among 
ing, as onr bishops <lo, hut he seekelh diligent U', the unlearned, J would tell what propitiatory, ex- 
j he searoheth diligently all corners, whereas he jiiatory, and remissory is; hut here is a learned 
> may have his prey, he roveth abroad in every auditory. Yet for them that be imleamed, 1 
place of his diocese, he sbindetb not stUl, he is will expoumi it. Propitiatory, expiatory, remis- 
iievur at rest, but ever in hand with his plough, sory, or satisfactory, for tliey signify all one 
that it may go forward. But thi're was never thing in eflFect, and is nothing idse but a" thing ; 
such a preacher ia England as he is. Who is where'uy to obtain remission of sins, and to have j 
able to tell his diligent preaching, wlio. every salvation. And this w'ay tlie devil use4 to ! 
day^and every hour lalnnircth to sow cockle evacuate the death of Christ, that,^;wo might 
and darnel, tliat he may bring out of form have affiance in other things ; as in the daily | 

and out of estimation and room,* the insti- sacrifice of the priest, whereas Christ would j 


— — have us to trust in His only sacrifice. So He was 

* PlHco qr oUice. Ay^mts occisus ab unV/tuc mimdi ['*The Lamb 
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I tlain from the foundation of the moild" (Rev 
ziu. 8)], the Lamb that li ith Ikoii slam from the 
be^ning of the Morld, and thtufore lie is 
cilled, Ju§e [* A dad) fcienltce'* 

(Dan \iu 11 12)] a (ontmuil s'lcntiu, and 
not for the contiuuuKe of the mas*) os the 
I UanchcTS havL blanched it and iMisted t* and 
I as I myselt did onoi mist ihc it Rut P ud s ii*h 
I l*eT semHtprum %nirjaiiO facta [ * 'N\ In ii }fe h id 
b) llmihelf pur^ad our sms * (H(b i )] h> 
Himstlf, and by nont othu, Christ m idt } nv i 
tion and satisf iction lor tin nhoh uoild S\oiil ^ 
Christ this word (b^ IlimsOf) had bun bittd 
weighed and looked n] on and m ^attcUfuatup 
fiem, to make tlieni hoi) , for lie is Jiu/t sarn 
a continudl i^aentiee, m c Ifeet, fiuit, and 
operation, that like as thiv who, sdin,' th( 
serpent hung up in *he desdt wiif put iti u 
membrance of Chiist s di itli m ^hom an ni iu\ 
us belied d a ere su\(d so 11 iu<n Uid tius((d 
in tin dcatli of Clinst shill In eivt 1, as mil 
the) ihits\cii bifoio as th(\ tbit < mu a^tn 
i'or lit was a contiiiud si uliu is 1 slid, lu 
i.thct, liuit operiticTi, an<l \ntiu, is th m h 
He hul fioiii tin bcgiuniiu ot thi wuM ii 1 
continual^ should to the wo Id s tn I h mg sti 
on the cross , and Hi i as fush ii uigini^ on ll 
cross now, to them that In licit ui 1 1 ust in Him 
a lit w IS Iittiiii hu 1 Ire I \i ii i o whiit Hi 
was (^uoitiHl llun lit us trust u) on 1h 1 1 )\ 
d( ith, and look lor iiuiii other si id c ]t 
pitiatora, thin ilu same blaod) fturdi i, th 
livelf^ sarrihii, mil not a dr> bidifiit, but i 
bloody sairihi I lirfbriHlhni If sai I < n 
hU nma/mn t ( \ It is liui lid (I )lin iix dd;] 
*Mt IS pufictii tinisheii 1 hiit tikiu at iii> 
Fathers hmd Hit disptn ulion ot niiitniin,^ 
niinkmd 1 haii wiuught miub itdimptioii, 
and have desj ildui the initttr Wliy Hun 
mingle )o Ilini ^ wh) do ye divuh Him i Wli) 
mike }OU of Him more naiiilit s Hun om i 
P lul saith — /''rticAfi n t-ilruin imuivlutu i f ( hu 
(us [**(bnst OUT )as8ntr is sKidi td lor us 
H ( or a 7 )], Christ our i i st u r is olh it I up , 
10 that tht Hung is done, and ( hrisl h iHi ilone 
It, md lit hath done it atmd, tmtt loi ill And 
it w 18 a hloody baenfut, not a di) h u idi< t 
Why, then, it is not tht ni iss th it av uh th oi 
prohti th for the quick or the dt 1 1 1 oc woi th 
thee, 0 dcvil * woi woitb tme * thou lust pc- 
s ailed HO fai and so long that thou hist iiiiih 
* jSngl lod to worsliip false gods, forsakiug ( 1 1 1 t 
their Lord W oe worth thee, devil Woe w orlh 
tber, devil, and all thine angels , if C^hnst by His 
di ath draweth all things to Himself, an I drawr th 
all men Vi sahation and to heavenl) bliwt tbit 
trust m Him, then the priests at the mass (at 
the Popibh mass, 1 say), what can the) draw 
when Chnbi^draweth all, but UmU and goods 
from the right heirs 7 The priests dr iw good 
and nches, benehces and promotions to them- 
selves, and such as believed m their sacnhie 
they dittw to the dcMl But Christ it is that 


drawtth souls unto Him by TIis blood v saenfloe 
What hue wo to do, Ihtn, but lptilat% tH 
Demtuo [“ To eat the Lord s Suppor *' (1 Coi 
XI 20)], to eat in tlio Lord at His supper What 
oihtrstrviothavo wetodoto Uim * and what 
othi r s u rilice li x\ e w o to oflixr, but the moi tihi a- 
tion of oui lU sh f What other obi itiou hii\ o we 
to make, but ot oludurue, of good li\ing, ot 
fOod woiks and of helping our mi^lihours' 
Rut a^ foi om ledeiuption, it w done ilieuh, it 
( innot bt bittci Chust hath done Hut thing 
so will Hut it cannot he aniiiidul It cannot 
be dixisul how to inaki that any bitt r than lit 
hath done it Rnt ilu do\il, l»\ the hi 1]) of that 
Italian hishoji \ ondi i, his chaplain, hath hil oun d 
b) all means tlmt lu might to fruslratt the dualh 
ol Chiut and tht merits of llis pU)Mon And 
thi\ hive di vised tor that pur^uisi, to make ns 
liclievi in oHitr \ iin things h\ Ins piuloiiR, as 
to h i\< icmit SI >11 of sms foi pri) mg on hallow i 1 I 
bt 1 Is , ior drinking of Hie bakthousi bowl, as i 

I vinii ol ilthiun Abb(> ome told mo, thit 
wh iisoiMi till) put Hun loivisof In ml into ‘ 
Hu (\iii, us miii\ as drink of the luidoii bowl i 

h mil lu\( }>aidoii loi dunking ol it A iiud 
Him f t ' giM pirlon to a liowl Tlioii to Pope 
All 11 hi s holv wall i lohallowid h«lls, paltiib * 
i in 11 s ll lu i md what not ^ 

An 1 of Hu St thiius ivir) oni hith takin 
»w IV s III 1 iiiof ( hiibt'H Hiniiihi ation hvery I 
OIK 1 iHi 1 11(1 siiirii pirtot ( hriHt h ) ission and 
Cl s uid h ith iiiini^hd Chnst s (hath, and hath | 
liun mile t» In jropitutor) and satisli tory, 
lud to |ut iwav sin ^tl and AhMinihiH I 
Ii I Wild )ct (ll Hus div rimanuHi in I iig . 
liid ai 1 IS tiM 1 is a rcini ly 4 uiTiht cpinth, 
tiiittilisi iw i) h mIm xiaandlx* ild tins 
h III 1 u n till worst I would this w * re tin 
woi t Rul win worth thu t) divil that lust 
{icviili I to eviuiiate ( hiisl s in i, md to 
III 11 } Hi W Olds slipper Ilu obi Hu itiliin 

I I lioj s dcvi cc in I the devil hath }»iul cd t1 
Hn inatk tolnist iti Hu cross of ( hiist ho li 1 | 
at this n «ik long In loro ( hii t < uiu, he ih f 

at tins pm t U ui Hiousund years bi foi ( hr 1 
hingt I oil vhi dOKH, or sutrdiii Ills | i su n 

lir the Iri/tn hiricnt wan mI jqi in th 
V I id ness to int min in idiunjlMiue ot 
< lirist s comin^ Hut ill i is Hu ) wlio 'Hull 
bi i/di h iidit wire hi d lot Huir ho lily 
dist ise , 80 th v Hut lo 1 1 1 j n In My upon 
Chru^t Hut w is to mu inlliiriih uhi I save I 
H)intiia11y fiom Hu dev 1 'Jht i rjn nt waa hi t j 
up in mimoi) ol ( hrmt to conn, hut tin devu 
found mf ins to ti al a a i> Ih memorv ofdinet’a 
coming, and broujd ^ thi p op / to wonlnp the f 
serju Tit s sf If, and t » r nst him to honour him I 
and to offer to him, I > wor Inp him, and to 
make an idol of him 

\ d this wae cloiu b> the nurkct ineu that J 
told )o I ol 

Aid th» chrl ( !* irurkel did it foi the 

lucre and ad’ n ta * 'f** istc r, that thcrub) 
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hi8 honour might incroa^e, for by Christ's (bath* 
he could have but small worldly advantage. 

^ And even now so hath he certain blanchei's 
iMilongIng to the market, to l<‘t and stop theligh* 
of the Gospel^ and to hinder the king’s proceed- 
ings ill setting forth the Word and glory of God. 
And when the king’s nuijesty, with the advice of 
his honourable coimciil, goeth about to i>roiriot(* 
God’s Word, and to set an order in matters of 
religion, there shall not lack blanchers that will 
say, “As for images, whereas they have been used 
to be censed, and to have candles olTered unto 
them, none be so foolish to do it to the stock 
or stone, or to the image itself, but it is done to 
God and Ilis honour before the imagr.” And 
though they should abuse it, these blanchers 
will be ready to whisper tin; king in the ear, and 
to tell him that this abuse is but a small matter. 
And that the same, with all other like* abuses in 
the Church, may lie reformed easily. “ It is but 
u little abuse,” say they, “rind it may be easily 
amended. Ihit it should not be taken in hand 
at the lirst, for fear of trouble or fnrtlujr im^on- 
vcniences, -- the people will not lujar sudden 
alteratioiiH : an iiisurreeliou may be made after 
sudden mntatiou, which may be to the great 
liann and loss of the realm. I'lierefore all tilings 
shall bo well, but not out of hand, for fear of 
further business.” These be the blanchers that 
hitherto have stopped the Word of Goil, and 
hindered the true setting fortli of the same. 
There bo so many put-offs, and so many ]»ut- 
byea, so many respects and consbleratioris of 
worldly wisdom. And I doubt not but there 
wore blanchers in the old time, to whispejr in the 
ear of good King Hezekiah for the maintenance 
of idolatry done to the brazen serjieiit, lus w(dl 
as there hath been now of Into, and be now, that 
can blanch the abuse of images ami other like 
things. Hut good King ITezekiah would not be 
so blinded ; ho was like to Apollo.s, fervent in 
spirit He would give no ear to the blanchers : 
ho was not moved with Uioso worldly respec is, 
with these iinideiit considerations, with these 
policies ; ho feared nut insurrections of the 
people, lie feared md. lest his people would 
not bear the glory of God ; but lie (without any 
of these respects, or policies, or cousiilerations, 
like a good king, for God’s soke, and for con- 
science sake) by-and-by pluisked down the brazen 
serpent, ami destroyed it utterly, and beat it to 
]towder, Ue out of hand did cast down all 
images, he destroyed all idolatry, and clearly 
did extiri)ate all superstition, lie would not 
hear these blanchers and worlilly-wise men, but 
wxtlLout delay followed God’s cause, and de- 
stroyed all idolatry out 6f hand. Thiu did 
good King Hezekiali ; for he was like Apollos, 
fervent in spirit, and diligent to promote God’s 
glory. And good hope there is that it shall be 
likewise here in England ; for the king's ni^e.sty 
is so brought up in knowledge, virtue, and god- 
Uness, that it is not to Ite mistrusted but that 


we shall have all things well, and that the glory 
of God shall be spread abroad throughout all parts 
of the realm, if the prelates will diligently apply 
their plougl), and be preachers rather &an lords; 
but our blanchers, who will be lords, and no 
labourers, when they are commanded to go and 
be resident upon their cures, and to preach in 
their benetices, they would say, “What I I have 
set a deputy there ! I have a deputy that looketh j 
well to my flock, and the wliich shall discharge 
my duty.” A deputy, riuotli he. I looked for 
that word all this while. And what a deputy 
must he be, trow ye? Even one like himself. 

H must be a ejinonist, that is to say, one that ! 
is brought up in the study of the Pope’s laws | 
and decrees. One that will set forth papistry 
us well as himself will do, and one that wiU 
maintain all superstitious idolatry. 

And one that will nothing at all, or else very I 
weakly, resist the devil's plough, yea, happy it ! 
is if he take not part with the devil ; and when 
he should bo an enemy to him, it is well if he 
take not the devil’s port against Christ. But in 
the meantime the prelates take their x>leasare8. 
'I'hey are lords, and no labourers ; but the devil | 
is diligent at his plough. He is no nn])reachlng 
prelate. He is no lordly loiterer from his enre, 
but ii busy ploughman, so that among all the j 
prelates, aud among all tlie pack of them that j 
have cure, the devil shall go for my n\ 9 ney. 
Kor ho still applieth his buKiuess. Iliorefore, 
ye unpreaching prelates, learn of the devil to he 
diligent in doing of your ollice. Learn of the 
devil. And if you will not learn of God nor 
good men, for shame learn of the devil. Ad 
firubescentiayn. vestram dico [“I speak to your 
shame” (1 Cor, vi. r»)]. I speak it for your 
sliame. If you will not learn of God nor good 
men to be diligent in your otiice, learn of the 
«lcvil. Howbeit there is now very good hoi>e 
that the king’s majesty, being by the help of 
good governance of liis most honourable coun- 
cillors, he is trained and brought up in learning 
and knowledge of God's Word, will shortly pro- 
vide a remedy, and set an order herein ; which 
thing that it may so be, let us pray for him. 
IVuy for him, good people, pray for him ; ye 
have great cause and need to pray for him. I 

WHAT CARD TO VUlY. 

A tme and faithful servant, whensoever his ' 
master commandeth him to do anything, he 
xnaketh no stops nor questions, but goeth forth 
with a good mind : and it is not unlike he, con- 
tinuing in such a good mind and wiU, s£all well 
overcome all dangers and stops, whatsoever betide 
him in his journey, and bring to pass effiectiially 
his master’s will and pleastre. Onth;ioontrary;*a 
slothful servant, when his master commandeth 
him to do anythingi hy-«nd-by he will ask ques- 
tions, “Where?” “When?” “Which way?” 
and so forth ; and so he patteth everythix^ in 
- 
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doobt, that although both his errand and way 
Ce nerer so plain, yet by his nntoward and 
slothlhl l^haviour his master’s cominandinent is 
either uiwone quite, or else so done that it shall 
stand to no good pur]>ose. Go now forth with 
the good sen'aut, and ask no such questions, and 
put no doubts. Be not ashamed to do thy 
Master's and Lord’s will and commandment. 
Go, as I said, unto thy neighbour that is of- 
fended by thee, and reconcile him (as is afore- 
said), whom thou hast lost by thy unkind words, 
by thy scorns, mocks, and other disdaiuous 
words and behaviours ; and be not nice to ask 
of him the cause w'hy he is displeased with thee : 
require of him charitably to remit : and cease 
not till you both depart, one from the other, 
true brel^Fcn in Christ 
Do not, like the slothful servant, thy master’s 
message with cautcls and doubts : come not to 
thy neighbour, whom thou hast offended and 
give him a pennyworth of ale, or a banquet, and 
so make him a fair countenance, thinking that by 
thy drink or dinner he will show thee like coun- 
tenance. I grant you may both laugh and make 
good cheer, and yet there may remain a bag of 
rusty ni^ice, twenty years old, in thy neigli- 
Uiur’s bosom. When he departeth from tlieo 
with a good countenance, thou thinkest all hi 
well then. But now, 1 tell thee, it is worse 
than jjb was, for by such cloaked charity, wheio 
thou dost olfend before Christ but once, iliou 
host offended twice herein : for now thou goest 
1 about to give Christ a mock, if He would take it 
J of thee. Thou thinkest to blind thy master 
Christ’s commandment. Beware, do not so, for 
ut length He will overmatch thee, and take thee 
tardy whatsoever thou be ; and so, as 1 said, it 
should 1)0 better for thee not to do His message 
on this fashion, for it will stand thee in no pur- 
pose. “ What?” some will say, “lam.^-urehe 
lovctli me well enough : he sjieaketh fair to iny 
face.” Yet for all tliat lliou nmyest be tleceivcd. 
It proveth not true love iii a man, to speak fair. 
If he love thee with his mind and heart, he 
lovetU thee with Ins eyes, with hi.s tongue, with 
his feet, with hi.s hands and his body ; for all 
these parts of a iiian’is bo«ly lie obedient to the 
will and mind. He lovelh thee with his eyev, 
that looketh cheerfully on thee, when tliou 
meetest with him, and is glad to see Hum* jiros- 
per and do well. He lovctli thee with his 
• longue, that si>eakelh well by thee behind tby 
back, or giveth tbee good coun^iel. He lovelh 
thee with his feet, that is willing to go to help thee 
out of trouble and business. He loveth thee 
with his*hand8, that will help thee in time of 


^ necessity, by giving some alms-deeds, or with 
any other occupation of the hand. He loveth 
thee with his body, tliat will bdKuir with his * 
iKxiy, or put his l»ody in danger to do good for 
thee, or deliver thee from adversity: and so 
forth, with the other members of his body. 
And if thy neighbour will do according to these 
sayings, then thou inayest think that he loveth 
thee well; and thou, in like wisti, oughUst 
declare and open thy lovo unto thy neighbour 
in like fashion, or else you be bound one to re- 
concile the other, till this iwfcct love be engen- 
dered amongst you. 

It may fortune thou wilt say, “I am con- 
tent to do llie best for iny neighbour that I can, 
saving myselt harmbm” 1 promise thoe, Christ 
will not hear tliis e.Ycii8e ; for 1 Ic himself suffered 
harm for our sakes, and for our salvation was 
put to extreme death. I wis, if it had plea.sed 
Him, He might have saved us and never felt pain ; 
but in siifleriiig jiains and death Ho did give us 
example, and teach us how we should do ono for 
another, as He ilid for ns all ; for, as Ho saith 
Him.se]f, that will bo mine, lot him deny 
himself, and follow me, in Viearing my cross and 
snlTering my pains.” Wherefore we must noods 
sufTer paiu with Christ to do our neighbour 
good, as well with the body and all his mem- 
bers, as with heart and mind. 

Now I trust you wot what your card meancth : 
let us see how that wo can play with the same. 
Whensoever it shall hapi>eu you to go and make 
your oblation unto God, ask of yourselves thi.*! 
question, “Who art thou?” The answer, as you 
know, is, “1 am a Christian man.” TJjcn you 
must again ask unto yourself, “ Wliat (-hnst rc- 
quireth of a (’lirisiian man?” By-and by cast 
down your tnimi), your heart, and look ilrst of 
one card, tlion of anotlier. Tlie first canl telb,i,h 
thc'c, thou shall not kill, thou shalt not be 
angry, thou shalt not ho out of patience. This 
done, thou shall look if there he any more canL 
to take u}' ; and if tliou look well, thou shalt sn* 
another (vid of the same suit, wiierriulhou shalt 
know that thou art bouiul to reconcile thy iicigli- 
bour. ’I'hen cast tby trump upmi them bolh, 
and gather them all three together, and do ac- 
cording to the virtue of thy cards ; and surely 
tj;iou slialt not lose. Thou shall first kill the 
great Turks, and discomfort arnl thrust thorn 
down. Thou slialt again fetch home (;hrisl/.s 
sheep that 1-hoii ha.'^l lost ; wher*‘by tlioii mayost 
go both patiently and with a quiet iiiiinl unto the 
church, and make Ihy oblation unto God ; and 
then, without doubt, He will hear thee.— 

1 on the Card. 
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PRAYER.* 

Prayer springetk out of true faith (Rom. x.). — 
How Ticces.sury if> tbo right invocation of God’s 
name, othenvise called jwrfect prayer, l>ecometh 
no Christian to niiskiiow, seeing it is the very 
branch which sjiringeth forth of true faith, 
wlieraof, if any man be destitute, notwith- 
standing he be endowed with whatsoever other 
virtues, yet, in the presence of God, he is re- 
puted for no Christian at all. Therefore, a 
manifest sign it is, that such as in prayer arc 
always negligent do understand nothing of per- 
fect faith. For if the fire be without heat, or 
the burning lamp without light, then true faith 
may be without fervent jirayer. But because, 
in times past w'as, and yet, alas t with no small 
number is that reckoned to be prayer which in 
the sight of God was and is nothing less, I in- 
tend shortly to touch the circumstances thereof. 

What Prayer w.— Who will jiray must know 
and understand that prayer is an earnest and 
familiar talking with God, to whom we declare 
our miseries, whose support and help we im- 
plore and desire in our adversities, and whom we 
laud and praise for our bcncHta received, so that 
prayer coutaiiieth the exposition of our dolours, 
the desire of God’s dofeuco, and the {iraising of 
His niugniiiceut name, as the Psalins of David 
clearly do teach. That this be iuos.t reverently 
done should ))rovokc in us the consideration in 
wliose prosiMice we stand, to whom wo speak, 
and wbut we desire ; standing in the presence of 
the Oiiinipotciit Creator of heaven and earth, 
and of all the contents thereof, to whom assist 
and serve a thousand thousand of angels, giving 
obedience to His eternal majesty, and speaking 
unto Him who kuoweth the secrets of our hearts, 
before whom dissiiuulatiun nud lies ai*e always 
odious and hateful, and asking that thing which 
may lie most to His glory and to the comfort of 

* This sermon was first printed at Itoine, July irii}4. 
"In the opening up of his tuxt,** say a James Melville, 
speaking of this celebrated preoelier during the last 
days of Ids life, " be whs nmderat the space of «n iialf 
lioure ; but when be enterit to ap])licatiou, be made 
I me so to grcK’end tFOiiiblo, that 1 could not bald a pen 
to wryt. lie was very wclk. T saw bliu everie day 
I of his doctrine go hulie and /rar, with a furring of 

' martlcks about bis neck, a stMffe in the an hand, and 
I glide godlio Bichort Bullenden, hia servaud, balden 
up the other oxter, from the Abbey to the parish kirk, 
and by the said Rlchart and another servand lifted 
up to the pulpit, whor he bdiovit to lean at his first 
eutnu ; hot ere heboid done with his sermone, he was 
sa active and vigorous that he was lyk to ding the pvA- 
pit in blade, andjlie out of it" 


I our conscience. But diligently should we attend, 
that such things as may offend His godly presence 
to the uttermost of our powers may be removed. 
And, first, that w'orldly cares and fleshly cogita- 
tions, such 08 draw us from contemplation of our 
God, may he expelled from us, tliat we may 
freely, without interruption, call upon God. 
But how diflicult and hard is this one thing in 
prayer to perform, knoweth none better than 
such as in their prayer are not content to re- 
main within the bonds of their own vanity, but, 
as it w'ere ravished, do intend to a purity allowed 
of asking not such things as the foolish reason 6f 
man desireth, but which may bo pleasant and 
acceptable iu God’s presence. Our adversary 
Satan, at all times compassing us about, is never 
more ready than w'hcn we address and bend our- 
selves to prayer. Oh, how secretly and subtilely 
croepeth he into our breasts, and calling us back 
fr<^>ra God, causeth us to forget what we have to 
do, so that frequently when we in all reverence 
should speak to God, w'e find our hearts talking 
with the vanities of the world, or with, the 
foolish imagi nations of our own conceit. 

//oio the Spirit maketh intercession for us , — 
Without tbo Sj)irit of God supporting oui» in- 
firmities, mightily making intercession for ns 
with imceasiible groans, which cannot be ex- 
pressed with the tongue, there is no hojie of 
anything we can desire according to God’s will. 

I mean not that the Holy Ghost doth mourn and 
pray, but that lie stirreth up our minds, giving 
unto us a desire or boldness to pray, and cansetli 
us to mourn when wc are extracted or pulled 
therefrom. Wliich things to conceive no 
strength of man sutticeth, neither is able of itself; 
but hereof it is plain, that such as understand 
not what they pray, or expound not or declare 
not the desire of their hearts clearly in God’s 
presence, and in time of prayer to their i>oasibility 
do not expel vain cogitations from their minds, 
profit nothing in prayer. 

Why we should pray, and also understand 
what we do pray. — Men will object and say, 
although we understand not what we pray, yet 
God imderstandeth, who knoweth the secrets of 
our hearts ; He knoweth also what wo need, al- 
though we expose not or declare not our neces- 
sities unto Him. Such men verily decUire them- 
selves never to have understanding what perfect 
prayer meant, nor to what end Jesns Christ 
commandeth us to pray ; which is, Amt, that our 
hearts may be inflamed with continual fear, 
honour, and love of God, to whom we run for 
support and help whenever danger or necessity 
reciuircth; that we so learning to notify onr 

— — 
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dedm in His prosenoe. He may teaoli us what is 
{o be desired, and what not ; secondly, that we 
knowing our petitions to be granted by God 
alone, tomim only must we render and give laud 
and praise, and that we, ever having His infinite 
I goodness fixed in our minds, may constantly 
I abide to receive that which with fervent prayer 
I we desire. 

I Why Q<td d^wrdh cur prayer.— For some- 
I time God deferreth or prolongeth to grant our 
i petitionB for the exercise and trial of our faith, 
and not that He sleepeth, or is absent fi'oin us at 
any time, but that with more gladness we might 
receive that which with long expectation we have 
abidden, that thereby we, assured of His eternal 
providence, so far as the infirmity of our weak, 
and ooiTupt, and most weak nature will permit, 
doubt not but His merciful band shall relieve us 
In most urgent necessity and extreme tribulation. 
Therefore, such men as teach us that neces- 
sarily it is not required that we understand what 
we pray, because God kiioweth what we need, 
would also teach ns that neither we honour God, 
nor yet refer or give unto Him thanks for benefits 
received; for how shall we honour and praise 
him w^ose goodness and liberality we know 
notl And how shall we know and sometime 
have experience I And how shall we know that 
we have received, unless we know verily what we 
bav^asked I 

The second thing to be observed in i>erfect 
prayer is, that standing in the presence of God, 
we«be found such as bear reverence to Ills holy 
law, earnestly repenting our past iniquity, and 
intending to lead a new life ; for otherwise, in 
vain are all our prayers, as it is written, ** Whoso 
withdraweth his ear, that he may not hear the 
law, his prayer shall be abominable” (Prov. 
XV.). Likewise Isaiah and Jeremiah say thus: 

Ye shall multiply your prayers, and I shall not 
bear, because your hands are full of blood 
that is, of all cruelty aud ^mischievous works. 
Also the Spirit of God appeareth by the mouth 
of the blind whom Jesus Christ did illuminate, 
by these words, We know that God licareth not 
sinners” (John ix.); that is, such os glory and 
do continue in iniquity. 

When sinners are not heard of God . — So that 
of necessity true repentance must needs be had, 
and go before perfect prayer, or sincere in v oca- 
tion of God's name. And unto these two prece- 
dents must be annexed the third, which is tlie 
direction of ourselves in God's presence, utteily 
refusing and casting off our own justice with all 
eogitatiouB and opinion thereof. And let us not 
think tlat we shall be heard for anything })ro- 
oeeding of ourselvea For all such as advance, 
boost, or depend anything upon their own 
rigbteottsneis, raped and hold from the presence 
of His mercy with the high, proud Pharisee. 
And, therefore, the most holy men we find in 
prayers most difjected and humbled. David 
oaikl^ ^Lord, onr Saviour, h^p ns, be merdfol 


unto our sins for Thy own sake. Remember 
not our old Iniquities, but haste Thou, 0 Lord, 
and let Thy mercy prevent ns ” (Psalm Ixxix.). 
Jeremiah saith, our iniquities bear test!* 
mony against ns, do Thou acconliiig to Tliy own 
name.** And behold Isaiah : ** Thou art angry, 
0 Lord, because we have sinned, and are replen- 
ished with all wickedness, aud our righteousness 
is like a defiled cloth. But now, 0 lioril, Thou 
art our Failier ; we are clay ; Thou art tlie work- 
man, and we the workmanship of Thy hauda 
Be not angr>% 0 Lord ; rememlH^r not onr iniqui- 
ties forever” (Isa. Ixiv.). And Daniel, greatly 
commended of God, maketh in his prayer most 
humble confession, in these words: **We be 
sinners, and have offended ; we have done 
ungodly, aud fallen from Thy commandment; 
tliorefore not in our own righteousness make we 
our prayers before Time, but Thy most rich and 
great mercy bring we forth for na 0 Lord, hear ; 
O Jjord, be merciful, and spare us, 0 Lord; 
attend, help, and cease not, my God, even for 
Thy own name's sake ; do it, for Thy city and Thy 
people arc called after Thy own name ** (Dan. ix. ). 
Behold, that in these prayers is no mention of 
their own rightoousness, their own satisfaction, 
or their own merits ; but most humble confession, 
proceeding from a sorrowful and penitent heart, 
having nothing whereupon it might depend, but 
the sure mercy of God alone, who had promised 
to be their God ; that is, their holp» comfort, 
defender, and deliverer (as He hath also done to 
us by Jesus Christ) in time of trihulation. 
And therefore they despaired not ; but after the 
acknowledging of their sins, called for mercy, 
and obtained the same. Wherefore, it is plain 
that such men as in their prayers havti respect 
to any virtue proceeding of themsolveN, thinking 
thereby their prayers to he accepted, never 
inayed aright. 

What Justing and aim-deeds are ivith jnayer. 
—And, albeit, to fervent prayer bo joined fasting, 
watching, and alms-deeds, yet are none of those 
the cau/ that God doth accept our prayers. 
But they aie bpur'>, which suffer us not to vary, 
but make us mure able to continue in praytur, 
wbuh the mercy of God doth accept. 

But here may it be objected that David imiyotli, 
‘‘Keep rny lilc, 0 Loul, lor J am holy ; O Loid, 
save niy soul, for J am innocent ; and suffer rno 
not to be confounded” (Bsalmsxxxviu., Ixvxvk). 
Also IJezekiub : “ Itomomlwr, Lord, I beseech 
Thee, that I have walked righteously before Thee, 
and that I have wrought tJiat which is good in 
Thy sight ” (2 Kings xx ). 'J'hi se words are not 
spoken of men glorious, neither yet trusting 
in their own works; hut lierein they testify 
thembelves to he the sous of God by rc|;eneration, 
to whom He promisetli always to be merciful, 
and at all times to hear their prayers. 

The cause ofihevr huUtnesa was Jesus ChrUL 
—And BO their word** spring fiom a wonted, 
constant, and fervent ^«ith, sorely believing tbs* 
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aa God, of His infinite mercy, had called them to 
His knowledge, not Buffering them to walk after 
their own natural wickediiesR, but partly had 
taught them to conform ibernaelvea to liia holy 
law, and that, for the promised Seed's sake, so 

He not leave tkm destitute o! comfort, 
consolation, and defence, in so great and extreme 
necesBity. And fio their righteousness allege 
they not to glory thereof, or to put trust therein, 
but to strengthen and confirm them in God’s 
promises. And this consolation 1 would wish to 
all Ohristians in their prayers— a testimony of a 
good conscience to assure them of (jod's pro- 
mises ; but to obtain what they ask must oiil> 
depend upon Him, all opiTiiou and thought of 
our own righteousness laid aside. And, more- 
over, David, in the words abo\'e, comparelh 
himself with King Saul, and with the rest of his 
enemies who wrongfully did perNecute him, 
desiring of God that they ])revai] not against 
him — as he would say, “Unjustly do they jier- 
scculo inn, ami lluii cfore, according to iriy inno- 
cency, defend rne,” for otherwise he coiifesseth 
himself most grievously to have oflemled Gorl, as 
in the preceding places he clearly testilieth. 

Hypocrisy ia not allotreil with (Hod. — Thirdly, 
in prayer is to he observed, that what wn ask of 
Qod, we must earnestly desire the same, ac- 
knowledging ourselves to be indigent and void 
thereof, and that God alone may gi*ant the peti- 
tion of our hearts when His good will and pleasure 
is. For nothing is more odious before God than 
hypocrisy an^l dissimulation, —that is, when men | 
do ask of God things whereof they have no need, | 
or that they ledieve to obtain by others than by 
God alone. As if a man ask of God remission of 
his sins, thinking, nevertheless, to obtain the 
same by his own works, or )>y other men’s 
merits, ho doth mock with God, and deceive 
himself. And, in such cases, do a great number 
ollVnd, principally the mighty and rich of the 
earth, who, for a common onslom, will pray this 
part of the Lord’s Prayer, “Give this clay our 
daily bread,” — that is, a moderate anil reasonable 
siistcntation ; and yet their own lie irts will 
testify tliat they need not so to pray, seeing they 
abound in all worldly solace and felicity. T 
n^oan not that rii'h moo should not pray this 
part of prayer, but I would they understood 
what they ought to pray in it (whereof I intend 
after to speakl, nnd that they ask nothing whereof 
lliey felt not themselves marvellously iudigout 
.and nt?odfal ; for unless we call in verity, He , 
will not grant, and except we speak w'ith our ^ 
whole heart, we shall not find Him. 

The fourth rule necessary to be followed in 
prayer is, a sure hope to obtain wdiat wo ask ; 
for nothing more offendeth God thau when we 
ask doubting whether He will grant our petitions, 
for in BO doing we doubt if God bo Uaic, if He 
be migbty and good. Sucb, saitb James, obtain ; 
nothing of God (James i.); and therefore Jesus 
Christ oonunandeth that we firmly believe to 


obtain whatsoever we ask, for all tilings are 
possible unto him that believeth. And therefore, ‘ 
in oiir prayers, desperation is always to be ex- 
pelled. I mean not that any man, in ^tiemity 
of trouble, can be without a present dolour, and 
without a greater fear of trouble to follow. 
Trouble and fear are the very spurs to prayer; 
for when man, compassed about with vehement 
calamities, anrl vexed with continual solicitude, 
liaving, by help of man, no hope of deliverance, 
with sore oppressed and punished heart, fearing 
also greater punishment to follow, from the deep 
pit of tribulation doth call to God for comfort 
and support, such prayer ascendeth into God’s 
presence, and returiieth not in vaiiL 
As David, in tlie vehement persecution of 
Saul, hunted and chased from every hole, fearing 
that one day or other he should fall into the 
hands of bis persecutors, after that he had com- 
plained that no idace of rest was left to him, 
velicmently prayed, saying, “ O Lord, who art 
my God, in whom alone I trust, save me from 
them that persecute rne, and deliver me from 
my enemies. Let not this man (meaning Saul) 
devour iny life, as a lion doth his prey, for of 
none seek I comfort but of I’hee alone ” (Psalm 
vii.). In the midst of these anguishes the good- 
ness of God sustained him, so that the present 
tribulation was tolerable ; and the infallible 
promises of God so assured him of deliverance, 
that fear was partly mitigated and gone, as 
]ilainly aj'peareth to sueh as diligently mark 
the process of his j»rayer. For, after Iqiug 
menacing and threatening made to him of his 
enemy, he concludeth with these words : “ The 
dolour which he intended to me shall fall upon 
his own pate ; and the violence wherewith he 
would have oppressed me slialJ cast down his 
own head : but I w'ilJ magnify the Lord areord- 
ing to His rightoousness, and shall praise the 
luuiio of the Most lliglu” 

Qod deliver cth His chosen from their enemies. 
—This is not written for David only, hut for all 
such as shall sutler tribulation, to the end of the 
world. For I, the writer hereof (let this be said 
to the laud and praise of God alone), in anguish 
of mind, ami vehement tribulation and affliction, 
called upon the r4ord, when not only the ungodly, 
but even my faitbful brethren, yea, and my own- 
self, that i-N, all natural nn<lerstanding, judged 
my case to bo irremediable. And yet, in my 
greatest calamity, and when uiy pains were 
most cruel. His utcrn;il wisdom w'illcd that my 
hands should write, far contrary to tlic judgment 
of carnal reason ; which His mercy hath proved 
true, blessed be His holy name. And therefore 
dare I be bold in the verity of God’s Word to 
promise that, notwithstanding the vchemency of 
trouble, the long continuance thereof^ the despair 
of all men, the fearfulness, danger, dolour, and 
anguish of our own hearts, yet if we call con- 
stantly to God, that, beyond expectation of all 
men, He shall deliver. 
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Let no man think himaelf unworthy to call | 
and pray to God, because he hath grievously 
offended His majesty in times past; but let him 
bring fe God a sorrowful and repenting heart, 
saying with David, “Heal my soul, 0 I^ord, for 
1 have offended against Tliee. Hefore 1 was 
afflicteil, 1 transgressed ; but now let me observe 
'fhy commandments'’ (Psalms vi., c^^ix.)* 

To mitigate or ease the sorrows of our wounded 
conscience, two plaisters liatli our most prudent 
Physician provided, to give us cneour.igenient to 
pray, notwithstanding the knowledi^e of offences 
committed ; that is, ii Precept anti a Promise. 
The precept or command men t to pray is uiiiver* 
sal, frequently inculcated and rejieated in God’s 
Scriptures : “ Ask, and it shall be given unto 
you” (Matt. vii.). “Call n]>on me in tlie day 
I of trouble ” (Psalm 1.). “ Watch and pray, that 

I ye fall not into temptation ” (Mult xwi.). “I 
I rorniimnd that ye i»ray ever, without ceasing ” 

! (1 Tim. ii.). “Make de])reeatioiis ineossable, 

and give tliunks in all tilings ” (1 'I'liess. v.). 
Which commandments whoso conteiunoth or 
I despiseth, doth equally sin with liiiii that doth 
steal. For as this commandment, “Tliou shall 
I not stjal,” is a precept negative, so “ Thou hlialt 
• pray,” is a commandiiicTit allinimtne : and God 
! rcijuireth equal obedience of and to all Ills com- 
maiidnients. Yet more boldly will I say lie 
, wly, when necessity constraineth, desireth not 
support and help of God, doth jirovoke His 
wrath no less than do such os make false gods, 
OF openly deny Gml. 

lit that prayrth not in trouble, denieth tlofl. — 

^ For like as it is to know no physician or iiumIi- 
cine, or, in knowing them, retiise to and 
receive the same, so, not to call n]K)n God in 
I thy tribulation, is like os if thou didst not know 
I God, or else utterly deny Iliiii. 

Not to jtray is a sin nw'^t otltoint, - Oh I why 
cea.se we then to call instantly upon IJis inercy, 
having Ills commandment so to do? Above all 
our iniquities, we woik inamfeHt coiiteniiit ami 
despising of Him, when by negligence we delay 
to call for His gracious Nii]>)iort. Wlio'-o ealletli 
on God oheyetU Ills will, and findelh tlierem no 
small consolation, knowing nothing is more ac. 
ceptable to His majesty than hiirnhle ohedidiee. 

To tills commandment He addeth His most 
niidouhted x»roniise in many places : “Ask, and 
ye shall recci\e; seek, and ye nliall lind ” 

♦ iMatt. And by Hie proydi^ t .T» n miah God 

saith, “ Ye hball call iijjon me, ami I hball hear 
I )on; ye shall seek, ami slialJ find me” (Jer. 
xxix.). And by Isaiah He saitli, “ May the 
father foi*ge I bis natural sou, or tin mother tli** 
child of her womb / And ullbou'di do, yet 
hball I not forget such as call upon me.” And 
hereto con;|spond and agree the words of Jesus 
^'hrist, saying, “If ye, being wicked, can give 
( S^xJd gifts to your children, mucli morw my 
beasenly Father shall give the Holy tlliost to 
j them that ask Him ” (Matt. \ ii.). And that we 
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should not think God to lie atisent, or not to 
hear ns, Moses occurreth, saying, “ Tliero is no 
nation that have their gods so adherent or nigh 
unto them as our Gotl, who is present at all our 
prayers” (Dout. iv.). Also the Psalmist, “Near 
is the Lord to all that call uimii Him in verity.” 
And Christ saith, “ Wheresoovor two or tlm^e 
arc gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the mulst of them.” 

Ileadi/irsA of (Jod fo hear mnners. -That we 
may not think that God will not hear us, Laiah 
saith, “ Before je cry I shall hear, and while 
they yet speak 1 shall aiiswiT.” And also, “ If 
at even conic sorrow or calamity, Iwfore the 
moniiiig spring, 1 shall reduce [restore], and 
bring gladness.” And these most comfortable 
words doth the Ijonl not sjicuk to carnal Israid 
only, but to all men sore ojtpressed, abiding 
Ooil's deljveiaii(‘e : For a moineiit and a little 
season have I turned my face from thee, but in 
everlasting iiierey sliall 1 comfort thee.” 

The hope to ofttnin our petitions shoultl depend 
upon the promises i;/ (/twL~(di 1 bard are the 
hearts which so manifold most sweet and sure 
yironiises do not mollify, wIktcujioii should de- I 
pend the hope to oldain our petitions. Tliw 
imligiiity 01 unwortbiiiess of ourselves is not to | 
be leganled; for allieit to the chemen who are , 
depart eil, in lioliness and purity of life we be far 
uileriors ; yet in that port we are (^ijual, in that 
we have the sniiie commandment to pray, and 
Gie same promise to be heard. For His gracious 
majesty esteciiieth not the i»rayor, neither 
giaiiteth the jietition, foi any dignity or worthi- 
ness of the jierson that piaycth, but for His 
]»roniiso’ sake only. And Ihen'foro, winh David, 

“ Thou bast promised unto Thy sen u»t. O Lord, 

I that Thou wilt build a bouse for him ; wherefore 
Thy hervarit hath found in Ins heart to piay in 
Thy sight. Now, even so, O Lord, 'riion art God, 
ttini 'I hy words are ti ue : Them liawt spoken these 
good things unto Thy servant. Begin, therefore, 
to do .jceonling to Thy promise: multiply, (J 
j Lord, t* lioiiseliolil of 'I’hy servaiil.” Behold, 

I iMvid all »gether «lepemlelh iijum (JodV pioiiiiso; 

! as aDo did Jaeol), who, alter he had confessed 
I himself unworthy of all the benefits rei-eived, 
yit durst b** ask gn-ater bdiehta in time to 
come, and that hecause (iod hath prfuiiisul. In 
*like manner, let us bi* enM)iir.i!.MMl to uwk what- 
soever the gooiliussol God hath lic«*ly pioinM* d. 
What we should ask juim ipaliy, we shalJ here- 
^ after declare. 

Of necessity ire wu t hme a medudOT.- The 
tilth ol»M‘iv.di')n vvlmh I'odiv pravei reqeiretli 
is tie* jicife/t knowb'd/* of the advocate, inter- 
I (*p<^sor, and nndritor; foi, MMiiig no man ja i>r 
hiriiw'lf vvonhv to io»f).eaT oj appear in (iod’s 
presencf, Lv r/.i on tied in all men coritiniially 
rttslcth ^.n, wlutli, by itself, doth offend the 
majesty oi O'sl, rai*<ing also debate, strife, 
hatred, and «livi'-ion, betwixt flis inviolable 
justice and ub, lor the winch, unless satitfactioii 
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be made by another than by ourselves, so little 
hope resteth that anything from Him we can 
attain, that no surety may we have with Him at 
all. To ezeme us from this horrible oonfosion, 
our most merciful Father, knowing that our 
frail minds should hereby have been continually 
dejected, hath given unto us Ilis only beloved 
Son, to be unto us nghteousncss, wiwlom, sancti- 
fication, and holiness. If in Him wo fiiithfully 
believe, we are so clarl tluil we may with bold- 
ness compear and appear before tiie throne of 
God’s mercy, doulitiiig nothinc;, but that what- 
soever wo ask through our Mediator, that bamc 
we shall oliiain most assureilly. Here, is most 
diligently to ho observed, that without our 
Mediator, Fore-speaker, and Peacemaker, wc 
enter not into prayer; for the inc-illings of such 
as pray without Jesus Christ are not only vain, 
but also they an* odious and aboiiiiimble before 
Oo(L Which thing to us in the licvitical priest- 
hood most evident ly was prefigured and declared : 
for as within the sancfvin sanrittrumy that is, the 
most holy place, entered no man hut the high 
priest alone, and as all sacrifices ofl’ered by any 
other than by priests only, provoked the wrath 
of God upon the sacrifice maker ; so, whoever 
doth intend to enter into Goil’s presence, or to 
make prayers without Jesus (*hrist, shall find 
nothing hut fearful jiulgnient and horrible datii- 
uatiiiu. Wherefore it is plain, that Turks and 
Jews, notwithstanding that they do ajiparently 
most fervently pray unto God who created heaven 
and earth, who gindoth and ruleth the same, who 
defendeth the good and purubhetli the evil, yet 
never are their ^irayers pleasant unto God ; 
neither honour tliey His holy raiyesty in Any- 
thing, because they acknowledge not Jesus 
Christ. For he who honoureth not the Son, 
honoureth not the Father. For as the law is a 
statute tlint we shall call upon God, and ab the 
promise is made that He shall hear us, so are we 
coiiiinandod only to call through Je.sus C'hnst, 
by whom alone oiir petitions wo obtain ; for in 
Him alone are all the promi.^os of God continneil 
and complete. Whereof, without all contro- 
versy, it is )tlain that .such as have called, or call 
presently unto God by any other means than by 
Jesus Christ alone, do nothing regard God’s will, 
but obstinately pre\.'iricatc, and do against Ills 
commamlinents ; and therefore obtain they not 
their itetitions, neither }et have entrance to His 
mercy ; tor no man cometli to the Father,” 
saith Jesus Christ, “but by me,” He is tin* 
right way : who declineth fioin Him erreth, and 
gooth wrong. Ho is pur leadt*r, vkhom, unless 
wc follow, wc shall walk in ilarkriess ; and He 
alone is our captain, without whom, neither 
praise nor victory ever shall we obtain. 

Against such as depend upon the intercession 
of saints, no otherwise will I contend, but shortly 
touch the properties of a perfect mediator. First, 
the words of Paul are most sure, tliat a mediator 
ts not the mediator of one : that is. wheresoever 


IS required a mediator, there are alee two parties; 
to wit, one party offending, and the other parfy 
which is offended ; which parties, by thepiaelTea 
may in no ways be reconciled. Secomtly, the 
I mediator who taketh npon him the recondling 
I of these two parties must be such a one as haring 
trust and favour of both parties, yet in some 
things must differ from both, and must be clean 
and iuiiO(‘ent also of the crime committed against 
the jiarty offended. Lei this be more plain by 
this aiibseriuent declaration : 

Angds may not he mediators , — The eternal 
God, standing npon the one part, and all natural 
men descending of Adam upon the other part ; 
the infinite justice of God is so offended with 
the iransgression of all men, that in no wise can 
amity be made, except such a one be found as 
fully may make satisfaction for man’s offences. 
Among the sons of men none was found able ; for 
they were all found criminal in the fanlt of one ; 
and God, infinite in justice, must abhor the 
society and sacrifice of sinners. And as to the 
angels, what might prevail their substitution for 
man ? who, albeit they would have interposed 
themselves as mediators, yet they had not the 
infinite righteousness. 

Jeaiis dhristy Ood and man, U Medicdcr,— 
Who, then, shall here be found the peacemaker ! 
Biirely the infinite goodness and mercy of God 
might not suffer the perpetual loss and repudia- 
tion of His creatures ; and therefore His eternal 
wi.sdom provided such a mediator, having where- 
with to satisfy the justice of God — differing abo 
from the Godhead -His only Son, clad in the 
nature of manhood, who interposed Himself a 
mediator ; not as map only ; for the pure 
humanity of Christ of itself might neither make 
intcrcMsion nor satisfaction for us ; but God and 
nmn. In that He is God lie might complete 
the VI ill of the Father ; and in that He is man, 
pure and clean, without spot or sin, He might 
offer sacrifice for the purgation of our sins, and 
s.itisf.iction of God’s justice. For unless saints 
have these two. Godhead equal with the Father, 
and humanity without sin, the office of mediators 
Miints may not usurp. 

But here will be objected, “ Who knoweth not 
Je.sii8 Christ to be the only mediator of our 
redemption f but that iiiiivedoth or hinderetb 
nothing saints and holy men to be mediators, 
and to make intercassion for ns.” As though 
that Jesus Christ had been but one hour our 
mediator, and after, had resigned the office to 
Hw servants ! 

lITro makelh other mrdtatorathan Jesiu^phriHt 
taketh honour from Him , — Do not such men 
gentilly * entre.at Jesus Christ, detracting from 
Him such a portion of His honour? Otherwise 
s)H*ak the Scriptures of God, testifying Him to 
have been made man, and to have proved our 
infirmities to have suffered death willingly, to 

* ffandsomely. 
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have overcome the same, and all to thia end) 
*that He might be our perpetual high eovereign 
Priest, into whose place or dignity none other 
might 4hter (Heb. vi., vii, ix., x.). As John 
tai^ **If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, even Jesus Clirist the righteous ” 
(1 John ii.). Hark well these words. John saith, 
'‘We have presently a sufficient advocate; 
whom Paul affirmeth to sit at the right hand of 
Ood the Father*' (Pom. viii.), and to be the 
only Mediator between God and man ; for He 
alone, saith Ambrose, is our mouth, by whom we 
speak to God, He is our eyes, by whom we 
see God, and also our right finnd, bj whom we 
offer anything unto the Father, who, unless He 
make intercession, neither wc, neither any of the j 
saints, may have any society or fellowship with 
God. What creature may say to God the Father, 
" Let mankind be received into Tliy favour ; for 
the pain of his transgression, that have I 8us> 
tained in my own body; for bis cause was I 
encompassed with all infirmities, and so beeanic 
the most coiiteinned and des])ised of all men, ami 
yet in my nkoiith was found no guile nor deceit, 
but always oheilient to Thy will, suffering most 
grievous death for mankind. And therefurt*, 
behohiVot the sinner, but me, who, by my infi- 
nite righteousness, have perfectly satisfied for his 
offences?” May any other, Jesus Christ except, 
in these words make intercession for sinners? 
If tBey may not, then are they neither mediators, 
nor yet intercessors. “For albeit,” saith Aug- 
ustine, "Christians do commend one anotfier 
unto God in their prayei's, yet make they not 
intercession, neiUier dare they usurp the oilice 
of a mediator; no, not Paul, albeit under the 
Head he was a priticipal ineinl»er, becaime lie 
coinmendeth himself to the jiraycrs of faithful 
men,’* But if any do object, buch is not the 
condition of the saints departed, vrlio now have 
put off mortality, and bear no longer the fra- 
gility of the fiesli ; although 1 grant this to be 
most true, yet are they all compelled to cast 
their crowns before Him who sitleth on the 
throne, acknowledging thcmscIvpH to have been 
delivered from great affliction, to have been 
purged by the blood of the Lamb ; and therefore 
none of them do attempt to be a mediator, 
seeing they neither have being nor righteousness 
of themselves. But in so great light of the Gosjh> 1 
which now is beginning (praise be in the Omni- 
potent!), it is not necessary , upon such matter 
long to remain. 

Some say, we will use but one mediator, Jesus 
Christ, to God the Father ; but we must have 
saints, •and chiefly the Virgin, the mother of 
Jesus Christ, to pray for us unto Hiiii. 

Agamst, s^ich as wonild have meduitor/i to Jchm 
C hritL — A||is ! whosoever is so minded, nhoweth 
himself ploTiily to know nothing of Jesus Christ 
rightly. Is He who descended from heaven, and 
vouchsafed to be conversant with sinners, com- 
vDiadiiig ail sore vexed and sick to come unto 


Him (Matt, xi.), who, hanging upon the croea, 
prayed first for His enemies, become now so 
untiactable that He will not hear us without a 
person to be a mean ? 0 Lord ! open the eyes of 
such,' that they may clearly perceive Thy infinite 
kindness, gentleness, and love towards mankind. 

Above all precedents is to be observed, that 
what we ask of God ought to lie ]ut)fltable to 
ourselves and to others, and hurtful or dangerous 
to no man. Secondly, we must consider wliether 
ourpetitions extend to spiritual or corporal things. 

Spiritual things, such as are deliverance from 
impiety, remission of sins, the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and of life everlasting, we should desire 
absolutely, without any condition, by Jesus 
Christ, in whom alone all these are promised. 
And in asking hereof, wc should not pray thus, 

" 0 Fatlier I forgive our sins if Thou wilt,” for 
His will He hath expressed, saying, "As 1 live, 
f desire not the death of a sinnor, but rather that 
he convert, and live,” which immutable and 
solemn oath who calleth in doubt, maketh Of>d a 
liar, and, ns far as in him lioth, would spoil God 
of His Godhead. For He cannot bo God except 
He be eternal and infallible verity. And John 
saith, "1’liis is the testimony which Ood hath 
testified of His Son, that who bolieveth In 
the Son hath eternal life” (1 John v.), to the 
verity whereof wo should steadfaHtly cleave, 
although worldly dolour ap}>rehend us ; as David, 
exiled from bis kingdom, and dejirived of all his 
glory, aeclinled not himself from God, but stead- 
fastly belleveil reconciliation by the promise 
made, notwithstanding that all creatures on 
earth had refused, rejected, and rebi.lled against 
Him. Happy is the man whom 'niou shall 
insyure, 0 Lord I 

In asking eoryioral things, first let us inquire 
if we be at peace with God in our conseioncea, by 
Jesus Christ, limdy believing our Hins to be 
remitted in His blood. Secondly, let us impure 
of our own hearts if we know temporal riches or 
.subbtanne not to I’onie to man b> aeciileiit, for- 
tune, nr '•liarirv, iieitlior yet by the industry ami 
ililigeiict of man’s labour, but to be the liberal gilt 
of God only, whereof we ought to laud ami praise 
His goodness, wisdom, and jirovidenco alone. 

WtMit sfwnld he jmiyvd /r/r. — And if this we 
do truly acknowledge and confess, lei us iioldly 
*a.sk of Hun whatsoever is neccf'hary for iis ; os 
susteiitotion of the body, health thereof, defence j 
from misery, deliverance from trouble, tranquil- i 
lity and jieuce to onr corrmnniwcalth, prrwperous i 
HUccesb in our vocatiojis, Jal/our'*, and atlairb, 
whutsoever they be ; which God wjlleth we. ask 
all of Him. to certify uh tiiat all things stand In 
His government and disposal, and also, by asking 
and rer.iiiving these cory»4>rjii eomniodilies, we 
may have taste of His bweetness, and U inflaracd 
with His love, that thereby our faitli of rocon- 
ciliatiun and remission of our sins may bo oXcr- 
ciseil and lake increase. 

But, in asking such temporal tbingif wo tnuot 
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I observe, firat, that if God defemth or prolongcth sometiineft granteth the petition of the spirit, 


to grant our petitions, even so long that He doth 
apparently reject us, yet let us not cease to call, 
prescribing Him neither time, neither manner of 
deliverance, as it is written, “If He prolong 
time, abide patiently upon Him,” and also, 
“ Let not the faithful be too hasty ; for God 
Rometinies deferreth, and will not hastily grant, 
for the proliation of our continuancfi,’* us the 
words of Jesus Christ testify ; and also that we 
may reetjive with greater gladness that which 
with ardent desire we long have looked for, as 
Hannah, Sarah, and Klizalwth, after great igno- 
miny of their buneiiness and sterility, received 
fruit of their bosoms with Joy. 

Secondly, because we know the kirk at all 
times U) be under the cross. In asking temporal 
commodities, and especially deliverance from 
trouble, let us <ifler to Ood obedience ; if it shall 
]|SlcaHO llis goodness we be longer exerri.sed, that 
we may jiatiently abide it. Ah Davi<l, desirous 
to be restored to his kingdom, what time he was 
exiled by his own son, otfereth unto God obedi- 
ence, saying, ‘*If I have found favour in the 
presence of the Lord, lie shall bring mo home 
again. Hut if He shall say, Tliou jdeasest me 
no longer to boar authority, I am obedient ; let 
Him do what seemeth good to Him " (2 Sam. xv.). 
And the three children unto Nebuchadnezzar did 
say, “ We know that our God whom we worship 
may deliver us ; but if it sliall not please Him so 
to do, let it be known to thee, O king, that thy 
gods we will not worship” (Dan. iii,). 

Jietler it is to (tftey Hod than inan . — Here the 
[i'.hildren] gave a true confession of their perfect 
faith, knowing notliing to be impossible to the 
omnipotence of God ; allirming also themselves 
to stand in ilis mercy, forothfTWise the nature 
of man eouhi not willingly give itself to so lior- 
rilile. a torment. Hut they oiler unto God ino.st 
humble obedience, to be delivered at Jlis good 
)ileasui-e and will, as wo should do in all 
allli(!tions ; for w'o know not what to ask or 
desire as we ought - that is, the frail flesh, 
oppressed w'illi b ar and pain, de>ireth deliver- 
ance, ever abhorring ami di awing back from 
obedience-giving. (0 (.diristian brotber, I write 
by experienee !) Ihil the Spirit of God calleth 
back the mind to obedience,, that albeit it desires 
and abides for deliverance, yet should it not 
lepine against the good will of God, but inces- 
saiitly to ask that it may abidu with patience, j 
How hard this battle is no mun knoweth, but be 
who in himself hath sutViTcd trial. 

The petit hm of the spirit. - It is to he noted 
that God sometimes doth grant the petition of 
the spirit, while lie yet doferretli the desire of the 
flesh. As who doubteth but God did mitigate the 
heaviness of Joseph, although He sent not hasty 
delneranco in his long imprisoniiieiit ; and that 
AN He gave him favour in llie sight of his jailer, 
so inwardly also He gave him consolation in 
spirit? (Gen. xxxix.) And niorooxcr, God 


while He utterly repellcth the desire of the flesh. 
For the petition of the spirit always is tliat wa 
ni.iy attain to the true ftdicity, w'heQ 9 unto we 
must needs enter by trilnilation, and the final 
death, both of which the nature of man doth 
ever abhor. And therefore the flesh under the / 
cross, and at the sight of death, calleth and 
thirsteth for hasty deliverance. 

The flesh striveth against the spirit — But God, 
who alone knoweth what is expedient for us, 
sometimes prolongeth the deliverance of His 
chosen, and sometimes permitteth them to drink, 
Iwfore the maturity of age, the bitter cup of 
corporal death, that thereby they may receive 
medicine and cure from all infirmity. For who 
doubteth but that John the Baptist desired to 
have seen more the days of Jesus Christ, and to 
have been longer with Him in conversation ? or 
that Stephen would not have laboured more 
days in preaching Christ's Gospel, whom, never- 
thele.s.s, He suffered hastily to taste of this 
general sentence ? And albeit we see tberofore 
no apparent help to ourselves, nor yet to others 
afilirted, let ns not cease to call, thinking our 
prayers to be vain ; for whatsoever come of our 
liodies, God shall give iinspi^akable comfort to 
the spirit, and turn all to our commodities 
[advantages], beyond our own expectation. The 
cause I am so long tedious in this matter is, that 
1 know how hard the battle is lietween the spirit 
ftiid the flesh, under the heavy cross of affliction, 
where no worldly defence but present death does 
appear. 

Jwpediments come of the weeikness of the flesh, 
—1 know the grudging and inurinuring com- 
]»laints of the flesh ; T know the anger, wrath, 
and indignation which it conceiveth against God, 
calling all His promises in doubt, and being 
ready every hour utterly to fall from Go<l. 
Against w'hich remains only faith, provoking us 
1o call earnest ly, ami pray for a-ssistance of God’s 
Spirit, wherein, if we continue, our most desper- 
ate calamities He shall turn to gladness, and to a 
]>rosperous end. 

To 'I’hee, O fiord, alone lie praise ! for with 
exju-rienco I write this and speak. 

Where, and for whom, and at what time, we 
ought to pray, is not to be passed over with silence. 

Private prayer, such as men secretly oflTer unto 
(lod by themselves, requires no special place, al- 
though JesiKs Christ cominandcth, wheu we pray, 
to enter into our chamber, and to close the door, 
am! so to pray secretly unto our Father (Matt. vi. ). 
Whereby He w ills that we should choose for our 
players such places .as might offer leiust Qcca.sion 
to call UR back from prayer, and also that we 
.should expel forth of our minds in time of onr 
prayer all vain cogitations ; for otherwise, Jcsii> 
dirist himself doth observe no speoial place o 
prayer, for we find Him sometimes praying in 
Mount Olivet, Fometimos in the desert, Bomc> 
times ill the temple, and in the garden. Petei 
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desireth to pray upon the top of the house* or war, coming or appearing to roign, tlieu should 
KActs X.). Paul prayed in prison, and was heard we with lamentable voices and repenting hearts 
of God, who also coniinandeth men to pray in all call unto God, that it would please His iuHnite 
places, iffting up uuto God pure and clean hands, mercy to withdraw His hand. Whiclj thing, if 
AS we find that the prophets and most holy men wo do unfeignodly. He will without doubt re* 
did, wheresoever danger or necessity required. voke His wrath, an<l, in tlio midst of 11 is fury, 
Affoitdtd places to pray in may not be ne- think upon mercy, as we are taught in the 
glected . — But public and common praym should Scripture, by His Infallible and eternal verity, 
bo used in the place appointed for the assembly As in Kxodiis God saith, “ 1 shall destroy tins 
of the congregation, whence whosoever uegli> nation from the face of the earth.” And when 
gently withdraweth himself is in nowise excus- Moses addrcjwcth himself to i>ray for tht‘m the 
able. I mean not that to be absent from that Lonl proceedeth, saying, '‘SniVer me that I may 
place is sin, because that place is more holy utterly destroy them.” And then Moses talleih 
than another; for the whole earth creattsd l)y dow'n u}ton his face, and forty days contiuneth 
God is equally holy. But the promise made, in prayer for tlie sai/ty of the j>eople, for whom, 
that ** wheresoever two or three are gathered at the last, he obtained forgiveness. David, in 
together in my name, there shall 1 be in the the vehement plague, Irimontably called unto 
midst of tliem,” condenmeth all such as despise God (2 Sain, xxiv.); and the King of Nineveh 
the congregation gathered in His name. But saith, “Who can tell? God may turn and re]MjuW 
mark well this word “gathered.” 1 mean not and cease from His fierce wralti, that we perish 
to hear piping, singing, or playing; nor to patter not” (Jonah iii.). WliichexainplesandHcrip- 
UXK)U beads or books wiiereof they have no under- Hires are not written in vain, but to certify ns 
standing ; nor to commit idolatry, honouring that Goil of Ilis own native goodness will inili- 
that for God which indeed i.s no god; for with gufu His jdagues, by our prayers ollered by Jesus 
such will 1 neither join myself in cominon Ghnst, alihongli Ho liatli threatened to punisli, 
pniyer, nor in roceiviiig external sacraments, or is presently punishing: which flo testifies by 
For in so doing, I should afiirm their siipersti- Hi« own words, saying, “ If 1 have prophesied 
tion and abominable idolatry, which I, by God’s against any nation or jjoople, that they shall be 
grace, never will do, neither counsel others to destroyed, if they repent of tlu^ir iniiinity, it 
do, to the end. shall re]>ent me of the evil which 1 have spoken 

\^iatitis to he gathered in the name of Christ, against them” (Jer. xviii.). This 1 write, la- 
—Thia congregation which 1 mean should be meiiting the great coldness of men who, under 
gathered in the name of Jesus CbVist ; tliat is, such lung scourges of God, iiro notliing kindled 
to land and magnily God the Father, for Die to prayer by repentance, but carelessly sleep io 
infinite benefits they have received by Jlis only wicked life, even as though their continuing 
Son, our Lord. In this congregation should be wars, in gent famine, daily plagues of pi-iilenco, 
ilLstribuled the mystical and Last Snpjwr of ««*d other contagions, insolent, and strange 
Jesus Christ, without hiiperstition or any more maladlcH, were not the i>reHeiit signs of God’s 
ceremonies than lie himself used, and Ilis apostles wrath provoked by our iniquities, 
after Him, in distribution thereof. In this eem- A plague threatened fu Kngland.--0 Kngland, 
gregation should inquisition be marie of the poor h*t lliy inte.stiin* Imttle and domestic murder 
among them, and support provided till the time provoke thee io purity of life, according to the 
of their next convention ; and it should bo dis- word which openly hath been prorlaimed in 
tributed amongst them. Also in this eoiigrega- lhc«, oth' i wisr;, llie cup of the l.onl’s w'ratli 
tion should lie made ooinirion prayers, such as thou shait drink, 'flic innUitude shall not 
all men hearing might understand, that the escape, hut shall drink tlie dregs, and have the 
hearts of all subscribing to the voice of one, oup broken upon their heads ; for jinlginent is;- 
might with unfeigned and fervent mind say, ginneth in the house of tlie Lord, nrnl co;iirijoij),i 
Amen. Whosoever withdraw themselves from the least oirmub-r is first irnnisluMl, to )irovoke 
such a congregation (but alas ! where shall it In- ^e more wicked to repeiitarn e. But, 0 I^ord, 
found?) do declare IheinHclves to be no ineinhei'i infinite in mercy, if Thou :;hall. pnnj>tii, make 
» of Cltrist’s hod}’. not coiiRnnimation ; hiit cut away tins j)joucl arid 

For whom tnid at whal time we should pray, luxuriant hrandies wlurh hf-ar nut fniit, and 
—Now there reinaineth for whom an<l at what preserve the pominonw'ealths of bu- h as fdve 
time we shall pray. For all men, and at all .sue.cour am I harbour to Thy contemned mcbseti* 
times, dbth Paul command that we bball jiray t^ers, wlio long have Milferefl cmIw in the, desert. 

(1 Tim. ii.), and principally for such as arc of And let ’J'hy kingdom ‘«liortl> come, that sin 
the household of faith as suffer perseention ; and may lie ended, <leath dcvoui cd, Tiiy cncriiieji 
for coinTnonwealtbstyrannously oppressed, inces- confounded that wu Thy p'ojde, by Thy rna- 
wintly should we cal), that God of His mercy and i«sty delivered, iiuiy obtain everlasting joy and 
powerwillwitlistand the violence of such tyrants, felicity through Jesrn. f'hrifit our Savour, to 
QenFs sentence may be changed . — And when whom be all honour. 'ind prainrs forever. Amen 
we see the plagues of God, as hunger, pestilenc e. Hasten, Lord, and tarry not. 
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HmfifterfolUwdhae^ 

Minister of Clniet's most sacred Erangel, upon 
tiie death of that most virtnons and most famous 
king, Edward VL, King of England, France, and 
Ireland; in which confession, the said John doth 
accuse no less his own offences, than the offences 
of others, to be the cause of the away-taking of 
that most godly prince, now reigning with Christ, 
while we abide plagues for our unthankfnlnesa. 

Omnipotent and everlasting God, Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whobyThyetenial providence 
disposest kingdoms as seenieth l>est to Thy wis- 
dom : we acknowledge and co^eas Thy judgments 
to be righteous, in that Thoioaat taken from ns, 
for our ingratitude, and for abusing Thy most holy 
Word, our native king and earthly comforter. 
Justly mayest Thou pour forth upon us the 
uttermost of Thy plagues, for that we have not 
lipown the day and time of our merciful visita- 
tion. We have contemned Thy Word, and de- 
spised Thy mercies : we have transgressed Thy 
laws, for deceitfully have we wrought every man 
with our neighbour ; oppression and violence we 
have not abhorred, charity hath not appeared 
among us, as our profession requireth. We 
have little regarded the voices of Thy prophets ; 
Thy threatenings we have esteemed vanity and 
wind. So that in us, os of ourselves, rests 
nothing worthy of Thy mercies, for all are found 
fhiitless, even the princes with the j>roj)hets as 
withered trees, apt and meet to be burned in the 
fire of Thy eternal displeasure. 

But, 0 Lord, l>eiiold 'I’hy own mercy and 
kludnei^ that Thou mayest purge and remove 


the roost filthy bnrden of onr most honible 
offences. Let Thy love overcome the severi^ 
of Thy Judgments, even as it did in giving to 
the world Thy only Son, .Jesus, whed' all man- 
kind was lost, and no obedience was left in 
Adam nor in his seed. Regenerate our hearts, 
O Lord, by the strength of the Holy Ghost: 
convert Thou us, and we shall be converted: 
work Tliou in ns unfeigned repentance, and 
move Thou our hearts to obey Thy holy laws. 

Behold our troubles and apparent destruction, 
and stay the sword of Thy vengeance before it 
devour us. Place above us, 0 Lord, for Thy 
great mercies* sake, such a head, with such 
rulers and magistrates as fear Thy name, and 
will the glory of Christ Jesus to spread. Take 
not from us the light of ITiy Evangel, and suffer 
no papistry to prevail in this realm. Illuminate 
the heart of our sovereign lady, Queen Mary, 
with pregnant gifts of Thy Holy Ghost, and 
inflame the hearts of her council with Iby true 
fear and love. Repress Thou the pride of those 
that would rebel, and remove from all hearts 
the contempt of Thy Word. Let not onr enemies 
rejoice at our destruction, but look Thou to the 
honour of Thy own name, 0 Lord, and let Thy 
Gospel be preached with boldness in tliis realm. 
If Thy justice must punish, then punish our 
bodies with the rod of ITiy mercy. But, 0 
Jjord, let ns never revolt, nor turn bank to idol- 
atry again. Mitigate the hearts of thosl^ that 
persecute ns, and let us not faint under the 
cross of our Saviour ; but assist us with the Holy 
Ghost, even to the end. 


JOHN JEWELL, P.D., 

BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
1522 - 1571 . 


OHALIaENGB SERMON AT ST PAUL’S 
CROSS, ON THE HOLY COMMUNION 
AND THE MASS.^ 

St Paui., after be was once appointed out by 
God to 1)6 Uis chosen vessel, to carry His name 
among all people, having occasion to make his 
abode for a long time in the city of Ck)rinth, 
began there to instruct the people, to draw 
them ii'oiii tlie follies and errors that they and 
their fathers had long lived in aforetime, and to 
lead tliem to the Gospel of Christ, which then 
God of His mercy had newly showed unto the 


* 1 Cor. si. ::3. First preached at St Paiirs Cross, 
November iO, 1550, afterwanie expanded end prenoliefl 
si Court, March 17, 1500, and alao on Baroh Slat. It 
{nodueed an ttumeoM aeniation. 


world. And therewithal he delivered unto them 
the sacrament, or holy mystery of Christ’s Last 
Sapper, to be practised and continued amongst 
them as a most certain pledge and testimony of 
the same. 

But after that through the wickedness of the 
Jews he was driven to depart thence, and to sail 
into Syria, the false propliets, men full of pride 
and vain-glory, taking occasion at his absence, 
sought means to discredit whatsoever he had 
taught or done : and caused the peop1q.Dot only 
to mislike the Gospel of Christ, that they had 
received at St Paul's hand, but also to missense 
the sacraments. For as touching the Gospel, 
they were fidlen from it into sun^ great and 
horrible heresies concerning the resurrection, 
and other special points of Christ's religion. 
And as touching the sacraments, whereas St 
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l^vl Ittd appoiiited them the holy mysteries of *(as afore in the time of darkness) and perish 
the hreaJdng of Christ's body, and riiedding of wlllblly. • . . 

His bIoo«L that they should all eat and diink Yet there are some that whisper in comers, 
together irith fear and reverence in remembrance that the mass is a blessed and a catholic thing, 
of His desith and passion, and so cleave together and that the holy commnnlon, which now God 
is brotherly charity, as being all the members of His great mercy hath restored to us, is wicked 
of one body, they forgetting the very use and in* and schismatical ; and therefore they murmur 
stitution thereof, made small account of Clirist'a against it, therefore they refrain it, and will not 
death, took each roan to himself severally his coma to it. 

own supper, despised their poor brethren, rent 0 merciful God, who would think there could 
and divided the Church of God, and so made the be so much wilfulness in the henrt of man? 
holy sacrament of love and charity to serve them 0 Gregory I 0 Augustine ! 0 Hierom 1 0 Chry- 
as instrument of discord and dissension. sostom t O Leo ! 0 Dionyse I 0 Anacletus 1 0 

Therefore saith St Paul unto them, ** Shall I Sixtus 1 0 Paul 1 % Christ 1 if we be deceived 
praise you for thus doing T in this thing surely herein, ye are they that have deceived us : you 
{ may sot praise you ; for I see your congrega- have taught us these schisms aud divisions ; ye 
tions and common meetings are not to the better, have taught us these heresies, 
but to the worse.” Thus ye ordered the holy communion In your 

For a redress hereof he calleth them back to time ; the same we received at your hand, ai^ 
tbe first original, and to the institution of Christ, have faithfully delivered it unto the people 
fh>m whence they were fallen. “For I,” saith And that ye may the more marvel at the wilful- 
he, being amongst you, delivered you none ness of such men, they stand this day against so 
other thing than that I had received of the Lord, many old fathers, so many doctors, so many 
That thing He thought meetest for you ; and examples of the primitive Church, so manifosi 
therefore with the same ought you also to be and so plain words of the Holy Scriptures; and yet 
contented.” . . . have they herein not one father, not one doctor, 

Thus iSt Paul, that the Corinthians might the not one allowed example of the primitive Church, 
better understand that they had irreverently to make for them. And when i say no one, 1 
missensod the Lord's Supper, and be the more speak not this iu vchenicncy of spirit, or heat of 
williuff to redress the same, laid Christ's first talk, but even os before God, by the way of 
institution before tbeir eyes as a true pattern, simplicity and trutb, lost any of you should 
whereby the sooner they might redress it. haply be deceived, ami think there is more 
”Ijook,*’ saith he, ‘‘what thing I received of weight in the other side, than in conclusion 
the liOrd, the same thing I delivered over faith- there shall bo found. And therefore once again 
fully unto you. I gave you not any fancy or I say. Of all the wonls of the Holy Scriptures, 
device of mine own, but that thing only that of all the examples of the primitive t^urch, of 
Christ had before delivered me. This rule is all the old fathers, of all the ancient doctors, iu 
infallible. Hereby your doings may best be these causes they have not one. 
triei” This I judge to be the very true mean- Here the matter Itself that 1 have now in band 
ing of those words of St Paul. Now, forasmuch putteth roc In remembrance of certain things that 
as in this last age of the world the same holy 1 uttered unto you, to the same purpose, at my 
sacrament, or mystery of Christ's Last Supper, lost being in this place. I rcmemlier I laid out 
had been likewise stained with <livers foul abuses ; then here before you a iiumlier of things, that 
and specially for that, notwithstanding it hath arenowin "ontroversy, whereimtoouradverHarioH 
pleased Almighty God of His great mercy in will not yiibb And 1 said, perhaps Isildly, as it 
these our days to remove away all such de- might then seem to some nicn, but os I myself, 
formiUes, and to restore again the same holy and the learned of our adversaries themselves, 
mysteries to the first original, yet there be do well know, sincerely and truly, that none of 
divers that wilfully remain in ignorance, and all them that this day stand against us are able, 
not only be unthankful unto Almighty God for or shall ever be able, to prove against ns any one 
His great benefits, but also take pleasure in of all those points, either by the Scriptures, or 
• the errors wherein they have of long time tM»«n by example of the priniitivc (Jhurch, or by the 
trained ; and that not only the poor and igno- old doctors, or by the ancient general councils, 
rant, bnt also the rich, and such as should be Since that time it liath lojeii reported in places, 
learned and know God ; I have thought it good that I spake then more than 1 was able to justify 
therefor^at this time to stand the longer upon and make good. Howbujt, tiuise rei>orts were 
the same words of St Paul, that we may the only made in comers, and llufrefore ought the 
more clearly see the first institution of the holy less to trouble mo. Hut if my .uiylngs bad been 
sacrament, and how far in these latter days we so weak, and might so ea-iily have iMsen reproved, 
have strayed mrni it It was to be hoped, for- I marvel that the parties never yet came to the 
asmuch os the glorious light of the Gospel of light, to take the odvantoge. For my promise 
Christ is now so mightily and so far spread was, and that oi>eiily here before yo u all, th at If 
abroad, that no man would lightly miss bis way any man were able to prove the contrary, i 
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would yield and subscrilje to him, and he should 
depart with the victory. 

Loath 1 am to trouble you with rehearsal of 
such things as I have spoken before ; and yet, 
because the case so requircth, I sliall desire you 
that have already heard me to bear the more 
with me in this Udialf. Hotter it were to trouble 
your cars with twice hearing of one thing, than 
to l>etray the truth of iiod. The words that I 
then spake, as near as I can call tliem to mind, 
were these : “ If any learned man of all our ad- 
versaries, or if ail the Icarni'd men that be alive, 
be able to bring any one sullicicrit sentence out of 
any old catholic doctor or father, or out of any 
old general council, or out of the Holy Scriptures 
of God, or any one example of the primitive 
(’hurch, whercliy it maybe clearly and plainly 
]»roved, that there was any juivate mass in the 
whole world at that time, lor tlic space of six 
hundred years after Christ ; or that there was 
then any communion ministered unto the jieople 
iindi^r one kiml ; or that the ])e<ijile hn<l their 
conimon ]>rayers then in a strange tongue, that 
they understood not; or that the llishop of 
Homo wjLS then called a universal bishop, or 
the head of the universal Church ; or that the 
people was th(?n taught to believe that (Christ’s 
liody is really, sulislantially, corporally, car- 
nally, or naturally in the sacrament ; or that 
ilis body is or may be in a thousainl jdaccs, 
or more, at one lime ; or that the jiriest did 
then hold up the. .saiTainent over his head; or 
that the people ilul then lull down and worship 
it with godly lionour; or that the siicranii'nt 
was then, or ought now to be, banged up under a 
canopy ; or that in the sacrament, after the vvonls 
of coJisecration, there remaineth only the neci- 
dentsand shows, without the suhstanee of bread 
and wine ; or tbai t be jiriest then divided tlie sacra- 
ment in tiiree parts, and afterward received hini- 
selfall alone ; orlhat whosoever had said the sacra- 
ment is a ligiire, a jiledge, a token, or a remem- 
brance ol t Ilirisl’s body, liad tlieicfore been jndgeil 
lor u beret ic ; i>r lliat it was lawful then to have 
thirty, Iwentv, tiftcen, ten, or live nuisscs said 
111 one chiircli in one day; or that images v%t*re 
rhen set u}) in the churches, to the intent tlie 
pi*oi>lc might vvor'-liip them ; or that tlie lay 
pi’ople was then forliidden to read the Word of 
God in their own tongno: If any man alive were 
able to any ol tln-M; articles, by any one 

clear or plain clause or smtenee, citlicr of the 
Scriptures, or of the old doctors, or of any old 
geiH'ral council, or h} any example of the i»rlmi- 
ino Ghnreh, 1 jniaiiiM'il Iheii that J would give 
vj^er.ind siibsi-ribe initp him " 

Whendbre, Wsideall that I have said already, 

I will say further, nml yet nothing so much as 
niglit be said. If any one of all our adversaries 
i»© able clearly and jdainly to jwove, by sucli 
mthority of the Scriptures, the old doctors, and 
councils, as I said liefore, that it was then lawful 
tor tlie priest to pronounce the words of conse- 


cration closely and in flilence to bimself, or that I 
the pric.st had then authority to offer up Cbi^ 
unto Ills Father, or to communicate and receive 
the sacrament for another as they do, or to apply 
the virtue of Clirist’s death and passion to any 
man by the mean of the mass ; or that it was then 
thought a sound doctrine to teach the people 
that the mass, ex opere operato, that is, even for 
that it is said and done, is able to remove any 
part of our sin ; or that then any Cliristian man 
called the sacrament his Lord and God ; or that 
the ])eoplo w'as then taught to believe that tin 
body of (.'hrist reinaiueth in the sacrament as 
long as the accidents of the bread remain there 
without corruption ; or that a mouse, or any other 
worm or beast, may eat the body of Christ (for 
so some of our adversaries have said and taught); 
or that when Christ said, Nuc est corpus meu7n^ 
this word /me jiointeth not the bread, but wwZi- 
vidium rer^i/m, us some of them say ; or that the 
accidents, or forms, or shows of bread and wine 
be the sacraments of Christ's body and blood, 
and not rather the very bread and wine itself ; or 
that the .sacrament is a sign or token of the body 
of Christ that lieili hidden underneath it ; or that 
ignorance is the mother and cause of the dev otion 
and obedience — tliese be the highest mysteries 
and greatest keys of their religion, and without 
them their doctrine can never be maintained and 
stand upright ... 

Thus 1^0 people of God is deceived and mocked, 
ami instead of precious stones, driven to take 
counterfeits. For, I assure you, brethren, in the 
time of Peter and tJames, neither was there any 
man that ever heard tlic name of mass (for 
was never named until four hundred years 
after Christ, and yet then was it no private mass 
neither, but a eommunion), nor yet were the 
pieces and parts of the ma.ss, as we in our time 
have seen them, sot together. And what moss 
could that b»?, that as yet had neither her own 
iianio nor her parts? But forasmuch as they 
nllirm so constantly tliat St dames said muxs at 
tJeni.salem, and whatsoever it were tliat he said, 
will needs liave it called by the name of a mass ; 
let us compare their mass and St James's mass 
both together. St Jaiue.s said his mass in the 
common tongue, as the people might understand 
him ; they say their mass in a strange Latin 
tongue, that tlie people should not know what 
they moan. St James spake out the words of 
consecration distinctly and plainly ; tliey in their * 
mass pii])press the same words, and keep them 
close. iSt James in his mass ministered the 
communinn unto tlic people; tliev in their mass 
ri'coive thcm.sclves all alone. Ht James in his 
ina.ss ministered the sacrament unto the people 
uiuier Imth kimU ; they in their mass minister 
the saerameiit unto the jH'ople in ijne kind only. 

St Janies in his mass preached and set forth the 
death of Christ ; they in their mass liave only 
a numlier of dumb gestures and ceremonies, 
which they tliemselves understand not, and make 
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no manner mention of Christ's death. St James's 
m^ was full of knowledge; their mass is full of 
ignorance. St James's mass was full of consola- 
tion; tfaeir*ma8s is full of superstition. When 
St James said mass, the people resorted to 
receive the sacrament; when they say mass, the 
]>eople resortoth to look upon only ami to behold 
the sacrament. And to coiit hide. St James in 
his mass had Christ’s institution ; they, in 
their mass, have well near nothing else but 
man's invention. 

Such ditference ye may sec lietweeu St James's 
mass and theirs. Oh that St Paul were now alive 
and saw the behaviour and order of the priests at 
their muss 1 Think ye that he would take it 
and account It for the Lord's Supper V When he 
had espied but one fault in the. holy communion 
amongst the Corinthians, straightway he rebuked 
them, and called them back to Christ’s institu- 
tion. ‘‘This,** said be, “1 received of the Lord, 
and the same I gave over unto you." 

But if he saw the disorder that we liave seen, 
would he not he moved as much against us now 
as he W'OM sometime against the Curiuthiaus? 
Would he not pull us back to the institution of 
Christ as he did them t Would iio not say unto 
us, “Did I ever teach you to ndiiisier the com- 
munion to the people in one kiinl i Did 1 e\cr 
teach you to say mass, or to receive the sacra- 
ment for the people? Did I ever le,ach you the 
idle follies of your canon ? Did I over teacli you 
to offer up the Son of God unto IJis Father? 

! Did I e%'er teach you any otlicr )>7opit}atory 
' sacrifice for sin than that ('hri‘*t once ottered 
upon the cross ? Did I ever teach you to imnisfer 
the Lonl’s Supper wherein the people should 
nothing else but look upon and behold your 
doings, without any kind of knowledge or com- 
fort? Did ] ever teach you to lift the sacrauient 
over your liead ? Did I ever leach the jujoplc to 
full down tliercunto, and to worshiji they l:now 
not what? Be these the tliing.s that I didiveicd 
you ? Be tleise the things that I rec(!ivc<l of the 
I.ord ?” This would St I'anl say unto us if In- 
were now .‘ilive. Thus would lie rejirove us, and 
call us to the standard and original of the first 
u[ipotiitirig of the holy Hacrumeut. 

Our own inventions and phantasies wherewith 
we had filled the mass were so many ami so 
gi-oss, that they quite coveretl ami shadowed the 
death of Christ, an<i the holy mysteries of our 
♦nalvation. Therefore w-e could not truly say, 
“These things Paul delivered unto us, or these 
things Paul received of the Lonl." 

W’herefore, good ]ieo]ilv, ami dearly beloved 
brethren, forasmuch as we see there have iM-en 
great and evident abuses and errors in the 
mass, so plain and so manifest, thcit no man 
that liath rca|pn, and will consider them, can 
deny it ; Jet us follow the counstd of St Paul, let 
us return to the ordinance of CJiriiit, unto the 
true standard that cannot fail us. 

As it is Dot in the power of man to appoint 


§aerament5, so is it not in the iH>wer of man to 
alter or cliange sacraments. Go\i will not bo 
worshipped a^r our phantasies, and therefore 
so oftentimes Ho ohargeth us in the dcriptures, 
yon /acietis tpwd bonum vUttur in 
r>estris—'* Ye .shall not do that thing that seemoth 
good to you in your own sight;" ye shall not 
tuni neither to the left hand nor lo the right, 
but what thing soe\pr 1 bnl you do, th.U only 
shall yc do. Your ilioiights bo not my thoughts, 
neither bo your ways my ways ; for as far us 
hoaveii is from the earth, or tho east from tin* 
w'cst, so far oil bo your thoughts IVom my 
thoughts, and your ways from iny ways, saith 
tlie liOTil. It is a dangerous thing for a mortal 
man to control or iiml fault with tho wisdom of 
the immortal God. 

TertuUian, an old father of the Church, bhowoth 
us tho wilt Illness of man's hoart, after it hath 
onco entiTprised lo presume a little against 
God's truth and mdiimnco: Praetnr itcriptanu 
faciunt^ ut po.^t audaciiis contra scripturas 
faciant. “First," saith he, “they attempt 
somewhat bcsiile the Serij>tim*8, to tho intent 
tliat afterward they may gatlier courage and 
boldness to do contrary to the Scriptures.” At 
the end they proceeil as fur as the Serilujs and 
I'hariseeK that, for luaiiitenumHi of their own tra- 
ditions, ilespiscd and brake tim coiriiuamlments 
of God. For re«iresH Iheiviii there m no bettor 
way than to follow St. Ikaul's couiiHci hero, and to 
have recourse to (ItHl's Holy Word, 

St Ambro.se .saith — lulvmHjcmwt Pelmin: 
iiUvrrogeviuH J\n/lum^ .si wrum mdumiis in- 
mure— “ If we will find out the truth, ami be 
put out of itoiibt," saith St Ambrose, '* b>t us 
heal ken wli.at Peter ami I‘aul will say unto us.” 

St t’yjn-ian saith- fJinr .srfti.smafa ttriunfur^ 
quia Cftpul noil (jiurriluTy r,t ad fontrui win 
li'dilurf H rujesfis inatjisiri pracfipta mm mir- 
Hereof," saith St Gyjirian, “.arise 
S' liisms and divi.Hious, lor that we seek not, to 
the head, nor liave rccoiirM- lo llie spring, nor 
keep the eou.'mindnieiit..s ol the heavenly .Ma,-^t«‘r." 

TertuUian saith - J/ao ratio ctmini oiaw.m 
hoTCsim valrt, hoc verum rst, quod priinum/uU 
“Tlds reason," sal III }»<■, “is able to coiifound 
all iiittiiiier ol leri dcs. 'J'li.it thing is true tlial 
wa^ fir.'.t ajqKuiited.” 

Oh tliat our ad\ » riaricR, and all they that sbiml 
in deieiiee. of the iiiiis.s this clay, would eon^eiit 
themselves to bo judged by this rule ! Oh that, 
111 all the controversnjs that lie hotweeu ns unci 
them, they would remit Die judgment unto God’s 
Word! So should w« soon agicc; and join to- 
gether; HO shouM Ml! deliver m-thing unto tlie 
people but that wt- have received at God's hand. 

And if there be any here that Jiavc haii, or yet 
have any good opinion of the mas-i, I bcHeeeh you 
for God’s sake, even as ye tender your own 
salvation, bufl'er not yourselve.s willully to be led 
away, run not bbndly to your own coafusion. 
lliink with yourselves, it wa« not for nought 
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that 10 many of your brethren rather anffered 
themaelvee to die, and to abide all manner of ez- 
trei^ity and cruelty, than they wonld be par- 
talm of that thing that yon reckon to be bo 
holy. Let their death, let their ashes, let tlieir 
blood, that WBB bo abundantly shed beiore youg 
eyes, somewhat psevail with you, and move you 
Be not ruled by .your wilful afftciions Ye have 
a good zeal and iriind towards God, have it 
according unto the knowledge of God The 
Jews had a /cal of (rod and yet they crucifled 
the Son of God. Starch the Scriptures , there 
shal) ye find everlasting life lliore shall ye 
learn to judge yourselves, and your own doings, 
that ye be not ju lg*<l of the Ijord. If ever it 
happen you to be present again at the mass, 
think but tlius with yourselves— What make I 
here T What profit have I of my doings t I hear 
nothing, I understand nothing, I am taught 
nothing, I receive nothing Ghrist bade me 
take, I take nolliing Chiist bade me eat, I 
eat nothing. Christ bade me dnnk, 1 diuk 


nothing Is this the insfeitatioB of Christ f Is 
this the Lord’s Supper t Is this the right use bf 
the holy mysteries I Is this it that Paid de- 
bs ered unto met Is this ittbatPsnlreosivedof 
tKeliOnl I Let ns say but thns onto omelvsi^ 
and no donbt God of His mercy will open onr 
hearts ; we shall see onr errors, and oontrat onr- 
selveo to be ordered by the wisdom of God ; to 
do that God will have ns to do , to hebeve that 
God will have us to believtf , to worship that God 
will have us worship. So shall we have comfort 
of the holy mysteries , so shall ws receive the 
fruits of Christ's death , so shall we be partaken 
of (Wrist's body and blood , so shall Christ tmly 
dwell in ns, and we in Hun , so shall all error be 
taken from ns , so shall we jom all together in 
God's truth , so shall we all be able with one 
heart and one spint to know and to glonfjr the 
only, the true, and the living God, and His only 
begotten Son, Jesus Christ, to whom both, with 
the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory for ever 
and ever, Amen. 


EICHAED HOOKER 

1554 1600 . 


THE CERTAINTY AND PCRPETTUITY Oh 
FAITH IN THE ELEC^T • 

Wx have seen in the opening of this clause wbu h 
ooncemeth the weakness of the prophet's faith 
first, what things they are whereunto the futb 
of sound believers doth assent, second! >, where 
fore all men assoiit not thereunto , and thiidly, 
why they that do, do it many times with small 
assurance Now liecause nothuig can be so 
truly spoken but through misunderstanding it 
may be depravtd , theretoie, to prevent, if it lie 
possible, all nnsLonstniction in this cause, where 
a small error cannot rise but with groat dang< r, 
it is perhaps uetdful, ere we come to the fourth 
point, that somt thing Ih) added to that which 
hath been already simkon concerning the third. 

That more natural men do neither know nor 
acknowledge tlit things of God, we do not 
marvel, because they are spiritually to lie dis 
otmed , but thev in whose hearts the light of 
grace doth shine thev that are taught of God, 
why are they so weak in faith I why is their 
assenting to the law so scrupulous — so much 
mmgled with fear and wavenng I It seemeth 
strange that ever tbh> should imsgine the law 
to M. It cannot seem strange if we weigh the 
reason. If the things which we bebese be con 

* ( Thaiefoie the lawisslseked, and JudMnent doth 
never |o forth" (Uabak 1 4R Whether the propliei 
fiabakkiik,ty admitting this cogitation into his mind, 
** The law doth foil," did thereby show himself en 
nnhaUever. 


sidored in themselves, it may truly be said that 
faith IS more certain than any science. That 
which we know, either by sense, or by infallible 
demonstration, is not so certam as the principles, 

I articles, and coudusions of Chnstian faith 
I ( onceining which we must note, that there is a 
Certaiut> of Evidence and a Certomty of Ad- 
hcrence Certainty of £\idence we call that, 
when the mind doth assent unto this or that, 
not because it is true in itself, but because the 
truth IB clear, because it is manifest unto us 
Of things m theinselvts most certain, except 
they be also most evident, our persuasion is not 
so assuied as it is of things more evident, 
although in themselves they be less certain. It 
is as sure, if not surer that there be spirits, as 
that there be men , but we be more assured of 
these than of them, because these are more 
e\ident. The truth of some things is so evident 
that no man which heareth them can doubt of 
them as wl eu we hear that * a part of any- 
thing IS less than the whole," the mmd is con- 
strained to say, This is true. If it were so in 
matters of futh, then, as all men have equal 
certainty of this, so no believer should be more 
scrupulous and doubtlhl than another. But we 
find the contrary. The angels and spirits of the 
ngbteous in heaven have certainty most evident 
of things spiritual , but this they have by the 
light of glory That which we see by the light 
of grace, though it be indeed more certain, yet 
is It not to ns BO evidently certain, as that wli^ 
sense or the light of natnn will not suffer a man 
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to.dmibt of* FtooCb are vain and frivobaa, • Some show, although ndBoandnwa of giwiAd, 
exe^ they be 4|EU)ra oertain than is the thing there is, which may be alleged for the defene^ of 
provedr and do we-not see how the Spirit every* thia snppoeed p^fection In certainty towhing 
when in A Scripture proveth matters of matters of our faith ; as flrst, that Abraham did"^ 
laboweih tooonfim us in the things whi<hM beHeve and doubted not ; secondly, that 4he 
believe, by things whereof we have soosible |pirit which Qod hath given us to no other 
knovded^ t I conclude, therefore, that we but only to assure us that we are the sons of 
have less certainty of evidence concerning things God, to embolden us to call upon Him as our 
believed, than concerning sensible or naturally Father, to open our eyes, and to make the truth 
perceived Of these who doth doubt at any of things believed evident unto our iniuds, is 
time ? Of them, at some time, who doubteth much mightier In operation than the common 
not f I will not here allege the sundry confea- light of nature, whereby we discern sensible 
siouB of the perfectest that have lived upon eiprih things : . wherefore we must needs he more sure 
concerning their great imperfections this way * of that we believe, than of that we see ; -Ae must 
which if I did, I should dwell too long upon a needs be more certain of the morcios of Gk>d in 
matter sufficiently known by evky faithful man Christ Jesus, than we are of the light of the auu 
that doth know himself. when it shineth upon our faces. 

The other, which we call the Certainty of To that of Abraham, **He Mid not doubt ^ 
Adherence, is when the heart doth cleave and [(Rom. iv. 20) eO duKpiBfirQ dwi^Wa]; 1 answer, 
stick unto that which it doth believe. Tliis this negation doth not exclude all fear, all doubt, 
oertainty is greater in ns than the other, llie ing, but only that which cannot stand with true 
reason is this; the faith of a Christian doth faith. It fracth Alyaham from doubting through 
apprehend the words of the law, the promises of infidelity, not fri>iu doubting tioough infirmity ; 
God, not only as true, but also os good; and from the doubting of unbelievers, not of weak 1^ 
therefore, even then n^eu the evidence which he Hovers ; from such a doubting as tlyit whereof the 
hath of the truth is so small that it grieveth prince of Samaria is attainted, who hearing the 
him to feel his weakness in assenting thereto, promise of sudden plenty in the midst of extreme 
yet is there in him such a sure adherence unto dearth, answered, ** Though the I^ord would make 
that which he doth but faintly and fearfully windows in heaven, were it possible so to oome to 
believ^ that his spirit having once truly taslecl pass!" (2 Kings vii. 2). But that Abraham was 
the heavenly sweetness thereof, all the world is not void of all doubtiiigs, what need we any 
not able quite and clean to remove him from it ; other proof than the plain evidence of his own 
but he striveth with himself to hope against all words (Oeu. xvii. 17) If 

reason of believing, being settled with Job upon The reason which is taken from the power ol 
this unmovable resolution, ** Though God kill the Spirit were elTectual, if God did work like a 
me, I will not give over tmsting in Him** (Job natural agent, as the fire doth infiamo, and the 
ziii. 15). For why ? this lesson remaincth for swn enlighten, according to the uttermost ability 
ever Imprinted in him, ** It is good for me to which they have to bring forth their effects, 
cleave unto God " (Psalm Ixxiil 28). But the im^omprchensible wisdom of God doth 

Now the minds of all men being so darkened Hmit the clVects of His power to such a measure 
as they are with the foggy damp of original ^s seenieth best unto Himself. ‘Wherefore He 
corruption, it cannot be that any man’s heart worketh that certainty in all, which snfilceth 
living should be either so enlightened in the ubundantiv to their salvation in the life to come; 
knowledge, or so established in the love of that but in none* so great as uttaiueth in this life unto 
wherein his salvation standeth, as to be perfect, perfection. Even so, O Lord, it hath pleased 
neither doubting nor shrinking at all If any Thee; even so it is bust and fittest for us, that 
such were, what doth let why thot man should feeling still our own infirmities, we may no 
not be justified by his own inherent righteous- longer breathe than pray, AdJuvUt Ihimine 
ness ? For righteousness inherent, being per- [“ Help, Lord, our iucrerlulity*’ (Mark ii. 24)]. 
feet, will justify. And perfect faith is a part of Of the third question, this 1 hope will suffice, 
perfect righteousness inherent ; yea, a principal being added unto that which hath Imjcu thereof 
• part, the root and the mother of all the rest ; so already si>okeu. The fourth question rcstetli, 
that if the fhilt of every tree be such as the root and so an end of this point, 
is, faith being perfect, as it is if it be not at all That which cometh last of all in this first 
mingled with distrust and fear, what is there to branch to be considered concerning the weakness 
exclude fither Christian virtues from the like of the prophet’s faith, ** Whether he did by this 
perfeeUons ! And then what need we the very thought. The law doth faii^ quench the 
righteousness of Christ ? His garment is super- Spirit, fall from faith, and show himself an un* 
fiuoos : we xq^y he honourably clothed with our believer or no If” The questiou is of moioent ; 
own robes if it be thua But let them beware the repose end tranquillity of infinite sonls doth 
who challenge to themselves a strength which dofiend upon it The prophet’s case Is the cate 
tfa^ have not, lest they lose the comfortable of many; which way soever we oast for him, the 
supirart of that weakB^ which iAdeed they have, same way it passeth for all othsn. If In him 
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this cogitation did extinguish grace, why the 
like thoughts in us should not take the like 
ellfccts, there is no cause. Forasmuch therefore 
as the matter is weighty, dear, and precious, 
which we liave in hand, it hehoveth us with 
so much the greater chariness to wade tli rough, 
it, taking special hec<l both M*hat we hitild, and 
W'hcreon we build, that if our imilding he jM-arl, 
our foundation he not stuhUe ; if thcdocliiiie 
we teach he full of comfort and consolation, tlie 
ground whereupon we gather it he sure : other- 
wise wo shall not save hut derive both ourselves 
and others. )n this we know we are not de- 
ceived, neither can wc dectiive you, when wc 
teach that the faith whereby ye are sanctified 
CAnnot fail ; it did not in the prophet, it shall 
not in you. If it he so, let the difference be 
shown between the condition of unbelievers 
and his, in this or in the like imbecility and 
; weakness. There was in IJabakkuk that which 
St John dotli call “ the seed of God" (1 John ii. 
9), meaning thereby the First (irace which Gotl 
poiirctU into the hearts of them that are incor- 
porated into Oil list ; W'hich having received, if 
liecause it is an adversary to sin, we do therefore 
think we sin not both otherwibc, and also by 
distrustful and doubtful apprehending of that 
wliich wo ouglit steadfastly to believe, surely we 
(to but deceive ourselves. Yet they which are of 
God do not sin either in this, or in anything, 
any such sin as doth (luite extinguish grace, 
Clean cut Iheiii oil IVoin Christ Jesus ; because 
the “seed of God" ul)ideth in them, and doth 
shield tlieiii from receiving any irremediable 
wouikI. 'Pheir fdth, when it is at the strongest, 
is but weak ; y(‘t even thou when it at the 
W'eakest, so strong, that utterly it never faileth, 
it never pe.rislioth allogrther, no, not in them 
who think it extinguished in themselves. There 
are for whose sakes 1 dare not dt-al ftliglitly in 
this cause, sparing that labour whieli must 1m; 
bestowed to niake it plain. Men in like agonies 
• unto this of the proi»het Habakkuk's arc through 
the extremity of grief many times in judgment 
so confounded, that they find not themselves in 
themselves. For that which dwellcth iu their 
hearts they seek, they make diligent search and 
inquiry. Jt abidcth, it workelli in them, yet 
still they usk where ; still they lament as for a 
thing which is past tiuiling : they mourn as 
Itachel, and refuse to be comforted, a.s if that 
were nut which indeed is, aud as if that which is 
not were ; as if they did uot In-lieve when they 
do, and as if tboy did despair W’heii they do not 
Wliie.h in some 1 grant is but a melancholy 
passion, proceeding ouly from that dejection of 
mind, the cause whereof is the body, and by 
bodily nican.H con he tikeii away. But wdiere 
there is iio such bodily cause, the mind is uot 
lightly in this mood, but by some of these three 
occasions : one, that judging by compari&ou 
either by other men, or with tJieniselvcs at 
tome other time moro strong, they think imper- 


fection to be a plain deprivatiou, weakness to be 
utter want of faith. 

Another cause is, they often mistake one thing 
for another. Si Paul wishing well to Ibe Church 
of Boine prayeth for them after this sort : “The 
God of hope fill you with all joy of believing" 
(Rom. XV. I.*;). Hence an error groweth, when 
men in heaviness of spirit suppose they lack 
faith, because they find not the sugared joy and 
delight which indeed doth accom|)aiiy faith, but 
so as a separable accident, a.s a thing that may 
be removed from it ; yea, there is a cause why it 
should be removed. The light would never be 
so acceptable, were it not for that usual inter- 
course of darkness. Too much honey doth turn 
to gall; and too much joy, even spiritually, 
would make us wantons. Happier a great deal 
is that maii’K case, whoso soul by iuwartl desola- * 
tiou is humbled, than he whose heart is through 
abundance of spiritual delight lifteil up and ^ 
exalted above measure. Better it is sometimes I 
to go down into tlie pit with him, who, be- 
holding darkness, and bewailing the loss of 
iiiwatd joy and consolation, crieth from the 
bottom of the lowest hell, “ My God, iny Goil, 
why hast Thou forsaken me ? " (Psalm xxii. 1 ), 
than continually to walk arm-in-axin with 
angels, to sit as it were in Abraham's bosom, 
and to have no thought, no cogitation, but “ J 
thank my God it is not wulh mo as it is with 
other men” (Luke xviii. 11). No, God' will 
have them that shall w'alk in light to feel now 
and then what it is to sit in the .shadow of death. 

A grieved sjurit, therefore, is no argument of a 
faithless mind. 

A third occasion of men's misjudging them- 
selves, ns il they were faithless when they are 
not, is they fasten their cogitations ujion the 
di.striistful Migge.stion.s of the llesh, w'hcreof find- 
ing great abmidanee in tlwmseJves, they gather 
thereby, “Surely iinbeliel Irith lull dominion, it 
luilh taken iilenary po-i.^e.ssion of me ; if I were 
taithful, it could not be thus : not marking the. 
motions of the Spirit and of faith, because they 
lie buried and overwhelmed with the contrary : 
when notwitli^tamhng, os the blessed afio.-^tle 
doth acknowledge. Unit ‘the Spirit groonolh* 
(Rom. viii. *J(3, 27), and that God heareth when 
we do not ; so there is no doubt, but that our 
faith may have and hath her privy operations 
secret to UR, iu whom, yet known to Him by 
whom they are." 

Tell this to a man that bath a mind deceived 
by too hard an opinion of himself, and it doth 
but augment his grief: he hath his answer 
ready, “Will you make me think otherwise 
than I find, than I feel in myself.^ I have 
thoroughly considered and exquisitely sifted all 
the corners of my heart, and 1 see what there is ; 
never seek to i^crsuode me again^ my know- 
ledge ; I do not, I know I do not believe." 

Well, to favour them a little in their weakness; 
let that lie granted which they do imagine; be it 
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that thny m Ihitfaless and without belief. But 
aito they not grieved for their unbelief if They 
are. Bo they^not wish it might, and also strive 
that it be otherwise? We know they do. 
Whence ootueth this, but ftom a secret love and 
liking which they have of those things that are 
believed ? Ko man can love things which in his 
own opinion ore not And if they think those 
things to be, which they show that they love 
When they desire to believe them ; then must it 
needs be, that by desiring to believe they prove 
themselves tiHe believers. For without fiiitb. no 
man thinketh that things believed are. \^^)ich 
argument all the subtlety of infernal powers wilt 
never be able to dissolve. 

The fdth, therefore, of tine believers, though 
it have many and grievous downfalls, yet doth 
it still continue invindhle ; it coiKpiei'Cth and 
recovereth itself in the eiuh The dangerous 
Wiflicts whereunto it is subject are not aide, to 
^ prevail against it. The prophet llahakkuk ro- 
niained faithful in weakness, though w^ak in 
faith. 

It is true, such is our weak and wavering 
nature, we have no sooner received grace, but 
vre arc reaily to fall from it : mo have no sooner 
given our* nsseiit to the law, that it cannot fail, 
but tlie next conceit which we arc ready to eni- 
' brace is, that it may, and that it doth fail. 
Thou^ we find in ourselves a most willing heart 
to d^ve uiiseparahly unto (lod, even so far as 
to think unfeiirnedly witli Peter, ** Ijord, 1 am 
ready to go with Thee into pri.soii and to death’* 
(l/uke xxii. JW) ; yot how soon and how easily, 
uj^oii how hmall occasions are we oliaiiged, if wo 
' be but a while let alwio and left unto ounsedves? 
I The (.-ialatians to-day, for tlieir sakes which teach 
I them the truth of Christ, content, if need wi^re, 

I to pluck out their own eyes (Cal. iv. fi), and the 
next day ready to pluck out theirs wliich taught 
them. The love of the Angel of the fJhniTli ol 
Kphesns, how greatly intlaiiie<l, ami how* (juickly 
slacked (Apoc. ii. 2, 4). 

'Phe higher we flow, tJie nearer wo are unto an 
ebb, if men be resjiected as mere men, according 
to the wonted course of their ulteraldc 
tion, without the licaxenly support of Uje Spirit. 

Again, the desire of our ghostly enemy is so 
nncredible, and his means .so forcible to over' 
I throw our faith, that whom the bles.scd apostle 
I knew betrothed and made hand -fast unto CJirist, 
• io them he e.ouId not write but with gri\*t 
trembling ; “I am jealous over jon v.'ith a godly 
jealousy, for I have prepared you to one liusliand 
to present you a pure virgin nntn Christ : hut I 
fear, lest^as the 8er[»ent beguiled Eve through 
bis subtlety, so your minds should be (‘oiTnpt<'d 
from the simplicity which is in (.'hrist ’’ (2 Cor. 
xL 2, 8). T]|e simplicity of faith which is in 
Christ taketh the naked promiijo of God, Uis 
Jiacro woid, and on that it resteth. This ftim- 
pUcity the serpent lalionrcth continually to per- 
vert, oomipting the mind with many tinagma- 


•tions of repugnancy and contrariety between tW 
proudse of God and those things which sense or 
cxperienco or some other fore-oonccivcd persuu* 
sion hath imprinted. 

The word of the piomise of GihI unto His 
people is, will not leave tlieo nor forsake 
thee” (Josh. i. !i; Ueb. xiii. 5): upon this the 
simplicity of faith rcsteth, and it is not afraid of 
fatnino. But mark bow the subtlety of Sabm 
did corrupt the minds of that rehelUous genem- 
tion, whose spirits M’erc* iioi faithful unto Gotl. 
They beheld the desolate state of the desert in 
which rfiey were, and by the wi.sdom of their 
sense concluded the promi.se of God to ho h\it 
folly ; “ Can God pr«*j>;n e a table in tlio wilder- 
ness?" (Psalm Ixxviii. VX) 

’Phe word of the promise to Sarah was, “ Thou 
shalt boar a son. ’’ Fait li is sim]do, and doubteth 
not of it ; but Satan, to corrupt the siniplicity 
of faith, cntangleth the mind of the woman with 
ail argument drawn from common experience to 
the contrary: “A womuii that is old! Sarah 
now to he acipiaintiMl again w'illi forgotten pas- 
sions of youth !" (Gen. xviii. 12.) 

The word of the promise of God by Mosei and 
the prophets made the Saviour of the world ho 
apparent nnio Philip, that his simplicity c-ouUl 
couciuve no other Mes-siius than Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Jiiseph. But to stay Nathanael, lc.st 
being invited to come and see, ite hIiouKI also 
believe, and so l>o saied, tlie subtlety of Satan 
ca.st.eth a mist before his eyt‘s, putteih in hii 
hiMid against this the cominon-coueeived pvt- 
suasion of all men conceniiiig Nazavidh : **Ifl it 
possible that a good thing should couio from . 
thence ?" (John i. 4d.) 

This .stratagem he doth use with so great 
dexterity, the miiidH of all men are so strangely 
be,M'itc]ud MUll: it, lliat it bereavi'th them for tlio 
time of all j>ei'fejvjnce of that which should 
relieve them ami )»e their eonifort ; yen, it lakcth 
all reiiiembraneo from them, even ol' tilings 
whercwjti’. tliey are most familiarly uojnaintOfi, 
The ]»eopl of Israel could not he, ignorant that 
He who lod thign thnmgh the sea was able to 
feed them in the deseil; hut this wa.s obbleiated 
and pul out by the sense of their f»re.seiit want. 
Fei-Iing the huiul of (lod against them in their 
f(lpd, tlmy reini’iiiber not Hih hand in the tlay 
that He delivered them lifun tho haiel <») the 
opjjre.-sor, Sar.ih w'a.s not then to h*ftrn that 
‘‘with God 'ttll Hungs were possible " (Matt, 
xix. 2tb. Had Natijanael never iJot»-d how 
“God doth choose the base tilings of tide WfuJd 
to diHgracfc them that are most honourably 
esteemed?" (1 (.'or. i. 27, 28.) 

The prophet IJabakkuk kn"w that the pro- 
mises of grace, proleetion, ai.d favour, wltich 
God in the law doth make unto HU people, do 
not grant them aji,v ’’‘u* h immunity a» can free 
and exempt them ftom all 'haiitiscfm'nU ; ha 
knew that as fiml ku I, “ I will conUnue my 
mercy for ever towaid^ them,” so He likcvyUe 

fi I 
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I *' Their tran^greAsions I will punish with a 
/ rod " (Paalm Ixxxix, 28, 32) : be knew that it 

cannot stand with any reason we sbould set the 
measure of our own punishments, and prescribe 
unto God how great or how long our Bufferings 
shall he: he knew that we were blind, and 
altogether ignorant what is l)eBt for us ; that we 
sue for many things very unwisely against our- 
selves, thinking we ask fish when indeed we 
crave a Heri>ent : he knew that when the thing 
we ask is good, and yet God seerneth slow to 
grant it, He doth not deny but <iefer our peti- 
tions, to the end we might leam to desire great 
things greatly : all this he knew. But, behold- 
ing the land which God had severed for llis own 
people, and seeing it abandoned unto heathen 
nations ; viewing how reproachfully they did 
tread it down, and wholly make havoc of it at 
their pleasure ; beholding the Lord's own royal 
seat made a heap of stones, Ills temple defiled, 
the carcases of His servants cast out for the 
fowls of the ttir to devour, end the flesh of His 
mock ones for the beasts of the field to feed | 
upon ; being conscious to himself how long and 
how earnestly ho had cried, “Succour us, 0 God 
of our welfare, for the glory of Thine own 
name" (rsalm Ixxix. 9); and feeling that their 
sore was still increased : the conceit of repug- 
nancy between this which was object to his 
eyeS| and that which faith upon promise of the 
law did look for, made so deep an impression 
and so strong, that he dispiitcth not the matter; 
but without any further inquiry or search in- 
ferroth, as wo see, “ The law doth fail." 

Of us, who is hero which cannot very soberly 
advise his brother? Sir, you must learn to 
strengthen your faith by that experience which 
herotoforc you have had of God's gnwt goodness 
towards you : Per ea qmr agnoscaa prceatila, dU- 
Cits aperare pro?;i,«wa—“ By those things which 
you have known |Hirformcd, learn to liojie fur 
those things which are promised.” Do 3"ou 
acknowbulgu to have received much ? l^et tluat 
make you certain to rewuve more : Hahenli 
dahitwr — “ To him that hath more shall be 
given." When you doubt what you shall 
have, search what you have had at God’s hands. 
Make this reckoning, that the benefits which He 
hath bestowed are lulls obligatory, and sufficient 
sureties that He will bestow further. Ilia pre- 
sent mercy is still a wjirrant of His future love, 
iH'canse, “ whom He loveth, He loveth unto the 
end” (John xiii. 1). Is it not thus ? 

Yet if we could reckon up as many evident, 
clear, undoubted signs of God’s reconciled love 
towards us os there are years, yea days, yea 
hours, past over our heads ; all these set to- 
gether have not suoli force to confirm our faith 
ss the loss, and sometimes the only fear of losing 
a little transitory goods, credit, honour, or favour 
of men,— a small calamity, a matter of notliing, 
-~to breed a conceit, and such a conceit as is not 
easily again removed, that we are clean crossed 


. 4 out of God's book, that He regards ns not, that 
I He looketb upon others, hut passetb by us like I 
/ a stranger to whom we an not known. Then we / 
f think, looking upon others, and comping them 
I with ourselves, “ Their tables are funiished day 
by day ; earth and ashes are our bread : they 
sing to the lute, and they see their children 
dance before them : onr hearts arc heavy in our 
bodies as lead, our sighs beat os thick as a swift 
pulse, our tears do wash the lieds wherein we 
lie : the sun shiucth fair upon their foreheads ; 
we are hanged up like bottles in the smoke, cast 
into corners like the sherds of a broken pot: 
tell not us of the promises of God’s favour, tell 
such as do reap the fruit of them ; they belong 
not to us, they are made to others.” The Lord 
be merciful to our weakneas, but thus it is. 

Well, let the frailty of our nature, the subtlety 
of Satan, the force of our deceivable imaginations 
l)e, os we cannot deny but they are, things that 
threaten every moment the utter subversion of 
our faith ; faith notwithstanding is not hazarded 
by these thinga That which one sometimes 
told the senators of Rome (Sallust. Jugurth. 
c. 14), sic existimaham, J\ C. tUi patrem 
seeps meum prcBdieanUin audiveram, qui vestram 
amicitiani diligcnter colerent, eos muUuin. lahorem 
suadpere, eceterum ex omnibus maxime tulos esse — 

“As I have often heard my father acknowledge, 

BO I myself did ever think, that the friends and 
favourers of this state charged themselves with 
great labour, but no man’s condition so safe as 
theirs ; ” the same we may Bay a groat deal 
more justly in this case : our fathers and pro- 
phets, our Lord and Master, hath full often 
spoken, by long experience we have found it 
true, as many as have entered their names in 
the mystical Book of Life, JHos maximum lahorem 
susciperf, they have taken upon them a Labour- 
some, a toilsome, a painful profession, sed ma- 
niiim maxime tuhts esse, but no man’s security 
like to theirs. “Simon, Simon, Satan hath 
dc.sired to winnow thee os wheat” (Luke xxii. 

31, 32) ; here is our toil ; but I have prayed foi 
thee, that thy faith fail not ; this is our safety. 

No man’s condition so sure as ours : the prayer 
of Christ is more than sufficient both to strengthen 
us, be we never so weak, and to overthrow all 
adversary ]>ower, be it never so strong and 
potent. His prayer must not exclude onr 
lalrour: their thoughts are vain who think that 
their watching can preserve the city which God 
himself is not willing to keep : and are not theirs 
as vain who think that God will keep the city for 
which they tbemstdves are not careful to watch ? 

The husbandman may not therefore 'bum his 
plough, nor the merchant forsake bis trade, 
because God bath promised, “ I will not forsake 
thee." And do the promises of God concerning 
our stability, think you, make it a matter in- 
different for us to use or not to nse the means 
whereby to attend or not to attend to reading? 
to pray or not to pray that we “ fall not into 


t^ptationsr* Sorely if we look to Btand lo 
the faith of the sons of God, we iiinst hourly, 
continaallf, be providing and setting ourselves 
to strive. It was not the meaning of our Lord 
and Saviour in saying, Father, keep them in 
Thy name ** (John xvii. 11), tliat we should be 
careless to keep ourselves. To our own safety, 
our own sedulity is required. And then blessed 
for ever and ever 1)C tliot mother’s diild whoso 
faith hath made him the child of God. The ! 
earth may shake, the pillars of the world may ! 
tremble under us, the countenance of the heaven ; 
may be appalle<l, the sun may lose his lights the ' 
moon her beauty, the stars their glory ; but con- 
cerning the man that trusteth in God, if the fire 
have proclaimed itself unable as much os to singe 
a hair of his heatl, if bona, beasts ravenous by 
nature, and keen with hunger, being set to devour, 
have, as it were, religiously adored the very tlesh j 
of the faithful man : what is there in the world | 
that shall change his heart, overthrow liis faith, ! 
alter his affection towards God, or the affection of ’ 


I God to him ? If I be of this note, who shall make 
j A separation between mo and my God f Shall 
I tribulation, or anguish, or porsocation, or faming 
or naketlness, or peril, or sword if” (Jtom. vili. 
35, 38, 39.) Xo ; **1 am persuaded tliat neither 
tribulation, nor anguish, nor pei'secution, nor 
famine, nor nakedness, nor i»eril, nor swonl, nor 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature,” shall 
ever prevail so far over me. I know in whom 
I have believed ; ” I am not ignorant whose pre- 
cious blood bath been shed lor me ; 1 have a 
Shepherd full of kiiidnebs, full of care, and full 
of pow'er: unto Him I commit inysolf ; llis own 
linger hath engraven this sentence in the tables 
of my heart, ** Satan hath desirotl to winiuov 
tlice Jis wheat, but I have prayed that thy laith 
fail not : ” therefore the iwsurauee of my hope 1 
will labour to keep us a Jewel unto the end ; and 
by labour, tlirongli the gracious mediation of 
llis prayer, 1 bhuli keep it» 


JOHN DONNE.* 
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! HEAVEN. 

I 

Ik this hou‘»e of His Father’s, thus by Him 
made ours, tliere are manhions ; in wliich word, 
the consolation is not placed (I do not say tluaj 
there is not truth in it), but the consolation is 
not placed in this, that some of these uian.sioiis 
are below, some above stairs, some bettor seaU-d, 

I better lighted, letter vaulted, better fretted, 

I l»etter furnished than others ; but only in this, 
that they are mansions, which word, in the 
original, aTid Ijatin, and our language, signifies 
a remaining, and denotes the perpetuity, the 
i overlastingncss of tliat state, A slate but of 

1 one day, because no night shall overtake or 

I determine it, but such a day as is not of a thou- 
sand years, which is the longest measure in the 
Scriptures, but of a thousand millions of millions 
of generations : Qui nec prcccedUur htslernOf 
• nee exeludiinir erasCino (Augustine), a day tliat 
hath no pridie, nor postridie, yesterday doth 


• preacher in eamest, weeping •omotimes for 
his aodito^, gometiines with them ; always preaching 
to himself like an angel from a cloud, but in none ; 
eonylnfi tome, as .St Paul was, to heaven in holy rap- 
tures, ood enticing others by a locrwl art and court- 
ship to ameod^heir lives ; here picturing a vice so as 
to it ugly Uf thoM that prsctise«l it, and a virtue 
so u to make it beloved even by tliose tliat loved it 

not ; and all thU with a most particular grace, and an 
fnexpremlhie odditiOB of oomelinesa/'—'/ioal; WalUm. 


not usher it in, nor to-morrow shall not driie it 
out Methiisclnh, with all hi.s hnnilnMls of 
ye.'irs, w'us but a miislirooni of a night's growth 
to this day; ami all Uie four moiiaichie!', with 
all their Ihous.'imlK of years, and all the powerful 
kings, iuhI all tlio beautiful riiieeiiMof this world, 
were iiut us a bed of flowers, some gathered at 
SIX, some at seven, sonic at eight, all in one 
rnoriiiTig, in respect of this day. In all lint two 
thouHaiid years of nature, liefore tlio Jaw given 
by Moses, and the two thousand years of law, 
before thi H ispel given by Christ, and the two 
thousand of grace, whicli .ant running now (of 
which last hour we hav« heard iliree-qu aiders 
sirike, more tlian fifteen huridre<l of this hwl 
tw'o tliousaml spent), in all tins si* ihoiif<an<l, 
ahd in all those which (jloil may lie pli-ased to 
odd, in d(fnw patriSf in this house of His 1‘ .ither s, 
tfaeie was never heard quarter clock to strike, 
sever seen minute gloss to turn. No^lnne h*ss 
than itself would serve to express this time, 
which is iiiteinled in this word iriansioufi ; which 
is also exalted with another beam, that they are 
Afufto— “ In my Father’s house there are many 
inausions.*' 

In this circuuiHlaiitat, an es^cuL/al, a substan- 
tial circumstance, we would consider the joy of 
our oociely and ccinversatiori in heaven, since . 
society and conv^irsation is on« great element | 
and ingredient into the joy which wo have in ■ 
this worUU We shall have an association with 
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(Jljrist himself ; for where He is, it is His promise 
tliut we also shall he. We shall have an associs' 
tion with the angels, and such a one as we shall 
be such as they. We shall have an association 
witli the saints, and not only so, to be such as 
they, but to be they : and witli all “ who come 
from the east, and from the west, and from the 
north, and from tlie south, and sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in tlu*. kingdom 
of Jieavon” (Matt. viii. 11). Where we shall be 
so far from being enemies to one another, as that 
wc slifill not bo strangers to one another : and 
so far from envying one another, as that all that 
t;vcry one hath shall he every other’s po‘5scssion : 
wliere all souLs shall be so entirely knit logctlier 
as if all were but one .soul, and God so entirely 
knit to every soul os if there were as many Gods 
as souls. 

He comforted, then, says Clirist to tlicm, for 
tlii.s, which is a hrmse, and not a ship, not sub- 
ject to storms by the way, nor wrecks in the 
end ; my Faiher'.^ hou.se, not a .stranger’s, in 
whom 1 iind no interest, a hoiuse of inansion.s, a 
dwelling, not a sojourning, and of many man- 
sions, not an abridgment, a model of a hou.se, 
not a monastery of many cells, but aii extcn.sion 
of many houses, into the city of tlm living God, 
this house shall lie youvs, though 1 dcfuirt from 
you, Christ is neanT us when wo behold Him 
with the eyes of faitli in heaven than when we 
seek Him in a piece of broad, or in a sacramental 
liox here. Hrive Him not away from thee by 
wrangling and disputing how He is present with 
thee; unnoeessary doubts of lli.s pre.seiice may 
induce fearful a.s.suranc<‘s of Jlis absence : the. 
best determination of the real jiresence i.s to l»c 
sure that thou be really prevut with Him, by 
an ascending faith ; make .sure tbiiic own real 
presence., and douht not of lli.s: tliou art not 
the further from Him by IJis being gone thither 
Wforo thee. 

N«», nor though Prior bo gone thither before 
thee neither, whn-h was the other point, in 
which the apo.‘'lle.s needcil rousolation ; they 
were troiibloil th,U Christ would go, and in.ne 
of them, and troubled iliat PeUr might go, an l 
none but he. What ineii soever God t.akos into 
heaven before thee, tlumgh thy father that 
should give thee thy cdncation, though lliy 
pastor that should give tliee thy instruction, 
though these men ma.v he such in the State, and 
such ill the Church, as thou mayr.sl think the 
Church and State cannot subsi.st without them, 
discourage not thyself, neither miniit a jealousy 
or suspicion of ilie providonc’c ami good purpo.se 
of God ; for, aa Gkid hath His pannier full of 
manna and of quails, and can pour out to-mor- 
row, though He have poured them out plenti- 
fully U})on His firiend.s before ; so God liath His 
quiver full of arrows, and can shoot as power- 
fully as heretofore ai>on His enemies. 1 forbid 
thee not St Paul’s wish, cupio dissert, to desire 
to be dissolved, therefore, that thou mayest he 


writh f jhrist ; I forbid thee not David’s sigh, Met 
“ Woe is me that 1 must dwell so loife 
writh them that love not peace 1” I only eigoin 
thee thy Saviour’s reruiufam^n— “ Yelfnot mine, 
but Thy will, 0 Father, be done ; ” that all thy 
w'Lshcs may have relation to His purposes* and 
all thy prayers may be inanimated with that— 
Lord, manifest Thy will unto me, and conform 
my will unto Tliine. So shalt thou not be 
alfrighted, as though God aimed at thee, when 
He shoots about the mark, and thon seest a 
thousand fall at thy right hand, and ten thou- 
sand at thy left ; nor discouraged as though God 
had left out thee, when thou seest Him take 
others into garrison, and leave thee in the field, 
Hs.su me others to triumph, and leave thee in the 
battle still. For as Chri.st Jesus would have 
come dow'u from heaven to have died for thee, 
though there had been no soul to have been 
saved but thine ; so is He gone up to heaven to 
}>repare a place for thee, though all the souls in 
this world were to he saved r.s well os thine. 
Trouble not thyself with dignity, and priority, 
and precedency in heaven, for consolation and 
devotion consist not in that, and thou wilt be 
the ]e.ss troubled with dignity, and priority, and 
precedency in this world, for rest and quietness 
consist not in that.* 

SEEING GOD. 

No man ever saw God and lived ; and yet, I 
shall not live till I see God ; and wlien 1 have 
seen Him I .shall never die. What have I ever 
scon in this worhl, that hath been truly the same 
thing that it seenifd to me * 1 have seen marble 
buildings, and n chip, a crust, u pla.stor, a face of 
marble hath jiilled olT, aiid I see brick bow'els 
within. 1 have .seen l>eanty, and a. strong breath 
from another tells me that that complexion i.s 
fnim without, not fi*om a sound constitution 
within. I have seen the state of prince.s, and all 
that is but ccTPuinny ; and I would be loath to put 
a master of ceremoiiies to deliue ceremony, and 
tell me what it is, and to include so various a 
thing as cel l mony, in so constant a thing as a 
definitinn. 1 see a great oiliccr, and 1 see a man 
of mine own ]»rorr.s'»ion, of great reveunes, and I 
see not the interc.st of the money that was ][>aid 
1 w it ; I see not the i>onsion.s nor the anuuitie.s 
tint are charged upon that office or that church, 
.\h he that b ars God fears nothing else, so he 
that soes God secs everything else. When wc 
.sh.all see God, si/ruli est, as He is (1 John iii. 2), 
we shall see all things secidi sunt, as they are ; 
for that is ihoir e.'isenco, as they conduce to His 
glory. We shall he no moi'e deluded with out- 
ward appearances ; for when this sight, which 
we intend here, comes, there will be no delusory 
! thing to be sec'' All that we have made as 
I though we saw, iu ;.ds world, will be vanished. 
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and I shall see nothing but God, and what isdn 
Him, and Him I shall see, in came— in the 
flesh," which is another degree of exaltation in 
mine ezinanitlon. 

I shall see Him, in came in His flesh," 

and this was one branch in St Augustiiie*B great 
wish, that he might have seen lloiiic in her state, 
that he might have heard St Paul preach, that he 
might have seen Christ in the flesh. St August- 
iiie hath seen Christ in the flesh one thousiiud 
two hundred years, in Christ's gloritiod flesh ; 
but it is with the eyes of his understanding, and 
in his soul. Our flesh, even in the resurrecUoii, 
cannot be a spectacle, a perspective glass to onr 
soul. We shall see the luiinunity of Christ with 
our bodily eyes, then glorified ; but that flcdi, 
though glorified, cannot make ns see God hett-iT 
nor clearer than the soul alone hath done, all the 
time fVom our death to our resurrection. But, 
os an indulgent father, or os a tender mother, 
when they go to see the king in any solemnity, 
or any other thing of observation and curiosity, 
delights to carry their child, wliich is flesh of 
their flesh, and bone of their hone, with them, 
and though the child cannot eoiupreJiend it as 
well as they, they are us glad that the child sees 
it as that they see it themselves ; such a gludneKs 
sball niy soul have that this flesh (which she will 
no longer call her ])rison nor her tempter, but 
her fhiend, her companion, her wife), that this 
flesh, that is I, in the reunion and redintegration 
of both parts, shall see (joJ; for then one luiii- 
cipal clause in her rejoicing and acclamation shall 
be, that this flesh is her flesh; In came ifuu-- 
**ln my flesh I shall see God." 

It was the flesh of every wanton object here, 
that would allure it in the petulancy of mine 
eye. It was the flesh of every satirical libeller, 
and defumer, and calumniator of other men, 
that would call upon it, and tickle mine car with 
aspersions and slanders of yiersons in authority. 
And in the grave, it is the flesh of the worm ; 
the possession it transferred to him, ]3ut in 
heaven it is caro mea — “my flesh," ray soul’s 
flesh, my Saviour’s flesh. As iiiy meat is assimi- 
lated to my flesh, and made one flesh with it — as 
my soul is assimilated to my God, and made 
jiartuker of the di\ine nature (2 Peter i. 4), and 
idem epiritus, the sumo spirit with it (1 Cor. 
vi. 17), so there my flesh hhull be assimilated bi 
he flesh of iiiy Saviour, and inaile tiie same flc.'.li 
with Him too. Verbum caro factum ut caro rc- 
mrgeret (Atlmiiasiub); therelorb the Word was 
made flesh, thercrere God was made man, that 
that uniqp iiiigUt exalt the flesh of man to the 
right hand of God. That is spoken of the flesh 
of Christ ; and then to facilitate the passage for 
ofly IttfmruU ad iimunrUdiiatcin snam pwrticipcn 
wui (Cyril); those who are worthy receivers of 
His flesh here, are the same flesh with Him ; and 
God shall quicken your mortal bodies by His 
Spirit that dwelleth in you (Rom.’viii. 11). But 
this is not in consummation, in full accomplish- 


meut, till this resurrection, when it shall lie ca/ro 
mea, my flesh, so os that notlung tuui draw it 
from the allegiance of my r.oa ; and euro mcn-- 
“my flesh,” so as tlmt nothing can divest me of 
it. Here a bullet will ask a man, wheve’s your 
.inn i and a w'olf will jisk a woman, wheiv’s your 
bi-east? A senUnce in the iitar ('ham her will 
iu!k him, wlicre’s your ear ! and a month's close 
prison will iisk him, whern’s your flesh I A fever 
will ask him, where’s your retl i and a inorpliew 
w'ill ask him, where's your wliib* f lint when 
after all this, when “ After my skin worms slnd'i 
destroy my body. I shall see God," 1 sliall see 
Him in my flesh, wh ich shal I be mine as inseparably 
(in the effect, though not in the luaimer), us the 
hypostatical iiiiion of (hnl amt ni.aii in Christ, 
makes our nature and the Godhead one person 
111 Him. My flesh shall no moru be none of 
mine, than Christ shall not be man, as well as 
God. 

SfN.* 

8iii is so far from h(‘ing nothing, as that there 
is itoihing uh>o but sin in us ; sin liath not only a 
place, but a }>alace, a throne, not only a being, 
but a dominion, even in onr best actioiivS : and if 
every action of ours must m*eils be denominated 
from the degrees of good or of hud that are in it, 
howsoever theits m:i> he some tincture of Home 
moral goodness, in some act ions, every action 
will prove H sin, Ihut if;, vitiated and depraved 
with more ill, than rectified with good condi- 
iioTis. And Iheii every sin will prove Iweio Dei, 
a violence, a wound inflicted upon God IniUHelf, 
and therefore it is not iiotliiiig. 

God K))ake not only of the beasts of the furost, 
butof those lieu‘ ts, t hat is, Ihose hrnt.i.sh affections, 
that are in ns, when He saiii, SulrjicUe el domin* 
Subdue and govern the world ; ” and 
111 Hiiiniiig we lose this dominion over ourselves, 
ami forbiit our dominion over the (‘leature too. 
<^ui peca- , quatenuH jteccat, s/j/fwo dclenur ; 
Every sin haves ns worse than it found us, and 
w'e rise jioore.r, igiiohler, weaker, for every night's 
sill than wo lay down. J[*lnrunu/uc nun iinplmuH 
bonuin jmtpusiluin.y ne offewUimuK co.h quibuHcwn 
viovnivs (Augustine) ; It any good purpose arise 
in u«, we dare not pursue it, for fear of ilisplcas- 
iiig those with whom we live, and to wiioi.i wo 
have a relation, and a ilein-iulenus upon thoiu. 
We hiij, and sin, and sin, Iu.st our uljstiiiciie« 
from hin should work as an im repation, tm a 
reiiuke upon them that ‘do hin ; b.r this they will 
call an ambition in us that being their inferioTH, 
we go about to he their betb rs, if we will needs 
be lietter, tliat is, less vnrifius tmm they. ^ First 
then, personally in him.self, j.rophotically in ils, 
David laments our stat**, qiu'a peecala, Ifscauss 
we are under sin, sin which is a depravation of 
man in himself, a/id a d( privation of God from 
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inai). And then our next cause of lamentation 
is the propriety in sin, that they are nostra^ our 
I f>wn, Jnifjuiiates mm, says David— My sins, 

' mine iniquities are ffoite over wy head. 

We lire not all Davids, aiffuibile.s, lovely and 
belovefi in that measure that David was, men 
(Uncording to Ood’s heart; l>utwe urn all Adams, 
Urrestres, and Ititofti, eail;}!, and dirty caith, red, 
and bloody earth, and therefore in ourselves, as 
derived front him, let iis liml, and lanient all 
these nurnlierw, and all these weights of siin 
Here we arc all born to a patrimony, to an in- 
heritance ; all inheritance, a patrimony of sin ; 
and we are all good hiisiiands, and thrive too 
fast upon that stoek, upon I he increase of sin, 
even to the treasuring up of sin, and the wrath 
of God for sin. How naked sociver we came out 
of oiir mother’s womb, otherwise, tlius wc came 
all ajiparclled, aj)pari*ll('<l and invested in sin ; 
and we multiply tins wardrohe with new' habits, 
liahits of customary sins, every day. Kvery man 
liath an answer to (hat question of the apostle, 
*‘Wh'it hast thou, that thou hast not rcceiv'ed 
from God?” Every man must say, “1 have 
pride in my heart, wantoiiness in mine eyes, 
oppression in my hands ; and that 1 never rc- 
ceiveil from God.” Our sins are our own ; and 
wo have a covetousm-ss more ; a way to make 
other men’s sins ours too, hy <lraw'nig them to a 
fellowship in our sins. I must be beholden to 
the loyalty and honesty of my wife, whether luy 
chddreii be mine own or no ; for ho whose eye 
waitelli for the evening, the adulterer, may roh 
me of that propriety, 1 iiiust be Ijehohleu to 
the ju’otcction of the law', whether my good.s 
shall bo niiiio or no ; a potent adversary, a cor- 
rupt Judge, may rob me of that luopnety. I 
must be helioldeii to my physudan, whether luy 
health ami strength shall ho mine or no ; a gar- 
ment negligently left otf, a disorderly meal may 
rob me of that projuiety. Hut without asking 
any man leave, niy sins will he uiy own. When 
the i>resuinptiious imui say— ** Our lii»s are our 
own, and our tongues are our ow'u ” ( rsaliu xii. 4), 
the liord thicateiis to cut otl those lips, and 
those tongue.s. Hut except wo do come to say 
our sins are. our own, God will never cut up that 
root in us, God will never blot out the inciuory 
in Himself of those sins. Nothing can make 
thorn none of our.-, but the avowing of them, the 
confesidiig of them to Ijc ours. Only in this 
way, I am a lioly liar, and in this the God of 
truth will reward my be ; foi, if 1 say my sins 
are mine own, they are none of mine, but by 
that confessing and appropriating of those sins 
to myself, they are made the sms of Him who 
hattuButferod enough for all. niy blessed Loitl 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Therefore, that ser- 
vant uf God, St Augu-sUne, confesses those sins, 
which he never did, to be his sins, and to have 
been forgiven him ; Veccata miki tlimissa/aieor, 
el tjna mea sponU fed, e( qua: te diicc non jeci; 
Those sins which 1 have done, and those 


which, but for Thy grace, I should have doi^, 
are all my sins. AIa.s, 1 may die her©, and die 
under an everlasting condemnation of |oniicatJon 
with that w'omari that lives and dies a virgin, 

I and be daniued for a murderer of that man that i 
outlives me, and for a robbery, and oppression, / 
w'here no man is dai.ini/ied nor any penny lost j 
The sin that 1 have done, tlie sin that 1 would 
have done, is my sin. We mu.st not therefore, 
transfer our sins upon any other. We must not 
think to di«:eharge our-ielves upon a peceata 
pfitris; to roine to ftuy, “ Aly father thrived well 
in this course, why should not 1 proceed in it if 
My father wa- of this religion, why should not 1 
f'ontinne in it f How often is it said in the 
.Si;riptures of evil kings, He did evil in the sight 
of the fiOnl, and w'alketl in via patris, in the 
way of hi.s father ^ father in the singular; it is 
never said plurally, in via patruvi — in the way 
of his fathers. God’s blessings in tbls world are 
ex pressed so, in the plural, Thou gave.st this land 
patrUtv^y to their fathers, says Solomon (1 Kings 
viii. 48), in the dedication of the temple ; and 
Thou brouglit«*st patrex, tuir fathers, out of 
Kgyjd ; and again, lie with ns, Lord, a.s Thou 
wast witli our fathers; so in Ezekiel (Ezek. 
xxxvii. ‘2A), Where your fathers dwelt, yon, their 
childi'en, shall dwell too, and your eldldren, and 
their children’s children for ever. His blessings 
upon His saints, 'His holy ones in this woi;M, are 
expressed so, plurally ; uiid so is the transmi- 
gration of Ihs .saints out of this w'orld also ; Thou 
shalt sleep cum patribuXy with thy fathers, says 
God to Moses (Deut. xxxi. H)); and David slept 
cum jHitribus, with his fathers (1 Kings ii. 10); 
and Jacob had that care of himself, as of that in 
which coiiHisted, or in which was testified the 
blessing of (»od. 1 will lie cum j)atrihu», with 

my lathers, ami be buried in their burying-place, 
says Jacob to his soil Josejdi (Gen. xlviii. 80). 
Good ways and good en»ls are in the ]dural, ami 
have ijiaiiy example.^, else they an*, not good ; but 
sins are in the Mngiil.ar; he walked in the w'ay 
of his father is in an ill way, but curry our luan- 
nors, or carry our religion high enough, and we 
shall find a good nile in our fathers. ''Stand in 
the way,” says God in Jeremiah, “and ask for 
the old way, which is the good way” (Jer. vi 16). 

We must put off rderem hominemy but not anti^ 
quuni; w’c may put off that religion whicL we 
Hunk old, bocauRc it is a little elder than our- 
selvc.s, and not rely upon that it was the religion* 
of my father. But antiquiamnum dierum, Him, 
whose name is He that is, and was, and is for 
over, and so involves .and enwTapsin {jlimself ali 
the fathers, Him we must jmt on. Be that our 
issue with our adversiirics at Rome, by the 
fathers, the fathers in the plural, when thoao 
fatliers unaninielv deliver anything dogmatically 
for matter of faith, we are content to l>e tried by 
the fathers, the fathers in that plural. But by 
that one father, who begets his childm not 
upon the true mother^ the Churoh, but npon the 
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cqurt, and so produces articles of faith acconUng 
as state businesses and civil occasions invite him 
—by that J[ather we mnst refuse to be tried ; for 
to limit it in particular to my father^ we must 
say with Neheniiab, Ego et dontua patrU wsi 
(Neh. i. 0). If I make my father's house my 
church, my father my bishop, I and my father's 
house l^ve sinned, says he ; and with Mordccai 
to Esther (Esther iv. 14), Thou and thy father's 
house shall be destroyed. 

Tliey are not peccata patris, I cannot excuse 
my sins upon the example of my father ; nor are 
they peccata temporis, I cannot discharge my 
sins upon the times, and upon tlie present ill 
disposition that reigns in men now, and do ill 
because everybody else does so. To say, tliere is 
a rot, and therefore the sheep must perish ; cor- 
ruptions in religion are crcjit in, luid work in 
e\ery comer, and therefore God's sheep, simple 
souls, must he content to admit the infection of 
this rot. That there is a murrain, ami therefore 
cattle must die ; superstition practised in iiiniiY 
places, and therefore the strong servants of Gotl 
must come to sacrifice their obedience to it, or 
their blood for it. There is no such rot, no such 
muiTain,^o such corruption of times, as can lay 
a necessity, or can afford an excuse to tliem who 
are corrupted with tlie times. As it is iioiyhtx 
temporis^ such a state peace, as takes away 
honoiiy, that secures a nation, nor such a church 
peace os takes away zeal, that secures a consci- 
ence, so neither is it peccafum temjMtruif an ob- 
servation what other men incline to, but what 
truth, what integrity thou declinest from, that 
appertains to thy consideration. 

It is not peccatum vptatia, not the sin of thy 
father, not the sin of the times, not the sin of 
thine own years. That thou shou blest say in 
thy old age, in excuse of thy covetouhiicss, ** All 
tliese things have 1 observed from iny youth ; " 

I have lived temperately, continently all my life, 
and Gierefore may be allowed one sin for mine 
ease in iniiio age. Or that thou shouldest say in 
thy youth, ‘*1 will retire myself in mine age, and 
live contentedly with a little then ; but now, 
Low vain were it to go about to keep out a tide, 
or to qiiencb the heats and impetuous violence of 
youth I" But Fuge juvenilia deaideria — *'FIy 
also youthful lusts " (2 Tim. ii 22); and lest God 
hear not thee at last, when thou oouiest with 
that petition, ** lteincml»er not the sins of my 
youth" (Psalm xxv. 7); *'llemeinber thou thy 
Creator now in the days of thy youth " (Eccles. I 
xii. 1); for if thou tliink it enough to say, *' 1 
have but lived as other men have lived, wan- 
tonly," tnou wilt lind some examples to die by 
too ; and die as other old men, old in years and 
old in tin, have died too, negligently or fearfully, 
without any aense at all, or all their sense turned 
into fearful apprehensions and desperation. 

They are not pecoaUi aialu^ such sins as men 
of that age must needs commit, nor peccaia arfis, 
snch sins as men of thy calling or thy profession 


‘ cannot avoid ; that thou shouUlest say, shall 
not be believed to understand my profession as 
well as other men, if I live not by it as well os 
other nipii do." Is there no being a (•ari>enter 
but that after ho hath warmed him by the chips, 
and laked and roasted by it, he must needs 
make an idol of his wood, and worship it i (Isa. 
xHv. 13.) Is there no being a silversmith, but 
ho must needs make shrines for Diana of the 
Ephesians, as Demetrius did? (Acts xiz. 24.) 
No being a lawyer without serving the passion of 
the client 7 No being a divine without sewing 
pillows under great men's elbows 1 It is not the 
sin of thy culling that oppresses thee ; as a man 
may commit a massacre in a single murder, and 
kill many in one man, if he kill one ii]>on whom 
many depended, so is that man a general libeller 
that defames a lawful calling by his abusing 
thereof ; that lives so scandalously in the mini* 
stry as to defame the ministry itself; or so 
imperiously in the magistracy as to defame the 
magistracy itself, as though it were hut an 
engine, an instrument of oppression ; or so un- 
justly in any calling, as his abuse dishonours iho 
calling itself. God hath instituted callings for 
the ('(uiservution of order in general, not for the 
justification of disonlcrs in any particular. For 
lie that justifies his faults by his calling hath not 
yet reeeivwi that calling from above, whereby he 
must be justitied and sanctified in the way, and 
glorified in the end, 'iliere is no lawful calling 
in which a man may not be nn honest man. 

It is not peccatum magistraluef thou canst 
not excuse thysolf upon the iiiijiist comnmn^of 
thy superior; that is the blind and implicit 
oWdienc^ practised in tlie Church of Konte; nor 
jircnalum paatoriSf the ill exanii>le of thy pastor, 
whoso life conn ter- preaches his doctrine, for that 
Khali aggravate his, but not excuse thy sin ; nor 
jteccafa coili, the infiuenoc of stars, comduding a 
fatality, amongst the Gentiles, or such a working 
of a necessary and inevitabh; ami unconditioned 
decree of God, os may shut up the ways of a 
religious w^dking in this life, ora happy inerting 
in the life to come. It is none of Iheitc ; not the 
win of thy father, not tlie sin of the present 
tiineH, not the sin of thy years and age, norol Ihy 
calling, nor of the inagistrutini, nor of thy pastor, 
libr of destiny, nor of decn*cs, but it i^pmuduvi 
tauM. thy sin, thy own sin. Ami not only thy 
sin, so os Aduin's hiii is cominunjcuted to then 
hy propagation of original sin, for ho thou 
iiiightest have some colour to discharge thyself 
upon him, ns he did upon Kve, and Eve upon the 
seriMjnt, though in truth it imike no diflciciice, 
in this spiritual debt of that who is first In 
the bond. Adam may stand ’irst, but yet thou 
art DO surety, but a princijia), and for tliysclf, 
and he and thou are e«|ually subject to the 
penalty. For though St Augustine confess that 
there are many things conceriuiig original sin ol 
which he is utu^riy ignorant, yet of this he would 
have no man ignorant, that to the guiliiueiw ol 
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original 8iu our own wills concur, os well as to' 
any actual sin. An involuntary act cannot be a 
rfijiful act ; ami though our will work not now in 
the admitting of original sin, which enters with 
our soul in our conception, or in our inaniraation 
anrl quickening, yet, at first, Hicut OTrmtum 
iuUvra, ita omnium voluntates erant in Adam — 
A.S every nmn was in Adam, so every faculty of 
every man, and consequently the will of every 
man, concurred to that sin, w’hich, therefore, lies 
upon every man now, so that that debt, original 
MU, is as much tliine os his ; and for the other 
debts, wliich grow out of this debt (as nothing is 
so generative, so multiplying, us debts are, espe- 
cially spiritual debts, sins), for actual sins, they 
are tliine, out of thine own choice. I’hou miglil- 
est have Icit Iheni undone, and wouldest needs 
do them ; lor God never induces any man into a 
jicrplexity— that is, into a necessity of doing 
any particular sin. 1'liou couldest have dis- 
suaded a son, or a friend, or a servant, from that 
sin which thou hast embniexul thyself ; thou hast 
been so far from having been forced to thosi* 
Bins which tliou hast done, us tliut thou hast 
been sorry thou couldest not tio them in a 
greater measure. They are thine - thine own, so 
as that thou cunst not discharge thyself upon the 
devil, but art, by the bubit of sin, become 
spontantm dttmum (Ghrysostom), a devil to thy- 
self, and woiiMest minister teinptatiuus t<) thy- 
self, tbougli there, were no other devil. And this 
is our propriety in sin ; tliey are our own. 

This is the propnet} of thy Mii ; the next is 
tl^> plurality, the multiplicity, iiutiaiiates ; not 
only the committing of one sin ofteu ; and yet 
he deceives himself in his account dangerously 
that reckons but upon one sin, beeauso be is 
guilty but of one kind of sin. Would a man 
say Jio had but one wound if he were shot seven 
times in the same place ? Could the Jews deny 
that they Hayed CJiirist with their .second, or 
third, or twentieth blow, because they had torn 
skin and llesh with their former scourge.s, and 
had left iiothii.y but hones to wound t But it 
not only Ihut, the repeating of the same sin 
often, but it is the multiplicity of divers kinds 
of siu.s that is here lamented in all our bchall,'). 
It is not when the conscience is tender, and 
afraid of every sin, and every aiipearaiice of sin. 
When Naanmn desired pardon of God by the 
prophet, for sustaining the king upon his knees 
in tlie hoiuso of Himinoii the idol, and the pro- 
phet bade liim “ go in peace” f2 Kings v. 19), it 
IS not that be allows him any peace under the 
cousoieiice and guiltiness of a sin ; that was in- 
dispensable (t.s., not'W'ithiu the power of a dis- 
pensation). Kcitlier is there any dispensation 
in Naonniu’s case, but only a rectifying of a 
tender and timorous couseicnce, tliat thought 
tliat to bo a siu which was not if it went no 
farther, but to the exhibiting of a civil duty to 
his master, in wbat place soever, religious or 
orofane, that service of kneeling were to be done. 


Naaman’s service was truly no sin ; but it h^ 
been a sin in him to have done it when he 
thonght it to be a sin. And therefop the pro- 
phet*s phrase, '*Go in peace,” may well be 
interpreted so, — 8et thy mind at rest; for alt 
that, that thou requirest may be done without 
sin. Now tliat tenderness is not in our case in 
the text. He that proceeds so to examine all 
Ills actions, may meet scruples all the way that 
may give him some anxiety and I'exation, but 
I he shall never conie to that overflowing of sin 
I intended in this plurality and multiplicity here. 
For this plurality, this multiplicity of sin, bath 
found first a sponginess in the soul, an a])tness 
to receive any liquor, to embrace any sin, that is 
offi-rcd to it ; and after a while, a hunger and 
ihir.st in the soul, to hunt, and pant, and draw 
after a terDf>tation, and not to be able to endure 
any vacuum^ any discontinuance, or intermission 
of sin : and he will come to think it a melan- 
cholic thing still to stand in fear of hel* ; a 
sordid, a yeomanly thing, still to be ploughing, 
and weeding, and wonning a conscience ; a 
mechanical thing, still to be removing logs, or 
filing iron, still to bo biisicil in removing occa- 
sions of temptation, or tiling and cleapng parti- 
cular actions : and at last he will dbme to that 
case which St Augustine, out of an abundant 
ingenuity, and tenderness, and compunction, 
cotibiSNCs of himself — Ne vUuperari^, 
jieham, I was fain to sin, lest I should lose my 
credit, and lie undervalued ; A7 nfj£ non miherat^ 
quo admissOf ivqiuircr jKrditiSf When 1 had no 
means to do some sins, whereby 1 might be equal 
to my fellow, Fiwjebam ne fccisse qyod non 
feceram, ne viderer edtjectior^ quo innocentior^ I 
would belie myself, and say I hod done that 
ahi< h 1 never did, lest 1 should be undervalued 
fur not ha\ ing doiu! it. A udiebam eos, exallanies 
Jiiojilia, s.ay.s tliat tender, bltwswl father, 1 saw 
it was thought wit to make sonnets of their own 
sins, Kt UiteMat jaoere. non libniine facti, sed 
hbidine laudis, I sinned, not fur tlie ])h asure I 
Ii.'ul ill the sin, but lor the jiride that 1 had to 
^\^te feelingly of it. 0 what a leviathan is sin, 
how va.st, how immense a bod}' I And then 
wiiai a spawiier, how numerous I Between these 
two, the denying of sins which we have done, 
and the bragging of sins which we have not 
done, what a .sptice, what a compass is there, for 
millions of millions of sins 1 And so have you 
the nature of sin, which was our first ; the pro- 
priety of sin, which was our second; and the 
plurality, the multiplicity of sin, which was our 
third branch; aiuL follows next the exaltation 
thereof ; Sujteroressio sunt — ** My sins are gone 
over my head.** 

They are, that is, they are already got above 
us ; for iu that case we consider t^is plural, this 
manifold sinner, that be hath slipped his time of 
preventing, or resisting his sins ; his habits of 
sms are got, already got above him. Eiyab 
bids his man look towards the sea, and he saw 
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Bothing ; be bids him look again, and again to a 
sefenth time, and he saw nothing (I Kings 
zviii. 43). After all, he sees bat a little cloud, 
like a mafrs hand ; and yet, upon that little 
appearance, the prophet warns the king, to get 
him into his chariot, and make good haste away, 
lest the rain stopped his passage, for instantly 
the heaven was black with clouds and rain. 
The sinner will see nothing, till he can see 
nothing ; and, when he sees anything (as to the 
blindest conscience something will appear), he 
thinks it but a little cloud, but a melancholic 
fit, and, in an instant (for seven years make but 
an instant to that man, that thinks of himself 
bat once in seven years), sunt, his 

sins are got above him, and his way out is 
stopped. The sun is gnt over us now, though 
we saw none of his motions, and so are our sins, 
though we saw not their stops. You know how 
confident our adversaries are in that argauieiit, 
“ Why do yo cippngn our doctrine of prayer for 
the dead, or of invocation of saints, or of the tire 
of purgatory, since you cannot assign us a time 
when these doctrines came into the Church, or 
that they W(Tc opposed or contradicttnl when 
they entered?” When a coiisoie.nco conics to 
that iiupiisition, to an rniqtiifatcs auperyrrsxin^ 
to consider that our sins are gone over our head 
in any of thot.? ways which we have s])okcn of, 
if we ofler to awaken that conscience further, it 
startlM. and it answers us drowsily, or frowardl}', 
like a new w’aked man, ** Can you reinenibcr 
when you sinned this sin first, or did you re-sist 
it then, or since ? ” Whence comes this trouble- 
some singularity now ? Pray let me sleep still, 
saye this startled conscience. Beloved, if we 
fear not the wetting of our foot in sin, it will be 
too late, when we are over bead and ears. God's 
deliverance of His children was sicco pede, He 
made the sea dry land, and they wet not iiieir 
foot ” (Exod. xiv. 22), At first, in the creation, 
Stdtjecit omnia sub pedUms — ** God put all things 
under their feet ” (Psalm viii. 7) ; in man’s ways, 
ill this world, His angels bear us up in their 
hands; why? Ac — That 

we should not hurt our foot against a stone, but 
have a care of every step we make.” If thou 
have defiled thy feet (strayed into any unclean 
ways) wash them again, and stop there, and 
that will bring thee to the consideration of the 
i^pouse, **1 have washed my feet, how shall 1 
then defile them again?” (Cant. v. 3.) I have 
found mercy for my former sins, how shall 1 
dare to provoke God with more? Still God 
appoints us a permanent means to tread sin 
under out’ feet here, in this life ; the woman, 
that is, the Church, hath the moon, that is, all 
transitory things (and so, all temptations) under 
her feet (Kev.^i. 1); as Christ himself expressed 
His care of Peter to consist in that, that if his 
feet were washed all was clean ; and as in His 
own person He admitted nails in His fcet» as 
well as in His bands, so crucify thy hands. 
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'abstain from unjust actions, but crucify thy flrat 
' too, make not one step towards the way ol 
idolaters, or other sinners. If we 'waUdi not the 
iuffreMus eum, wo shall be insensible of the 
mipergressco sunt : if we look not to a sin when 
it comes towards us, we shall not be aide to look 
towards it when it is got over us : for, if a man 
tome to walk in the connstd of the ungodly, he 
will come to sit in the scut of the scornlul • I’ov 
that is the sinner's progress, in the first, w.aruing 
that David gives in the beginning of his first 
psalm. If ho give himself leave to enter into 
sinful ways, he will sit and sin at cose, aud make 
a jest of sin ; aud he that loveth danger shall 
perish therein. So have you then the nature of 
sin ; it was sin that oppressed him ; and the 
propriety of sin, it was his sin, actual sin ; ami 
the plurality of sin, habitual, customary sin ; 
anti the victory of sin, they had been long climb- 
ing, and were now got ui» to a height ; and this 
height and exaltation of theirs is expressed thus, 
JSuper cupul—** Mine iniquities are got above 
my head.” 

TFIE ELECT.* 

But who are this We t why, they are the elect 
of Goil. But who are they, who arc those elect ? 
Qui tirnUU docH neyare: if a man ask me 
with u diilidonce, ('an I be the adopted sou of 
God that Imve rebelled against Him in all my 
afiections, that have trodden upon His eom- 
manchneiits in all ndiie actions, that have di- 
vorced myself from Him in prelViTing the hive 
of His crcatuTCH before Himself; that have in\fr- 
mured at His corrections, and thought them too 
much ; that have undervalued His benefits, and 
thought them too little; that have aiiandoned 
and prostitutc'd my body. His temple, to all un- 
cleanness, and iny spirit to iiidevoiion ami con- 
tempt of His ordinances; can 1 be the udo]itcil 
son of God that have done this ? Ne timide royrs, 
ask me not this with a diflidencc and distrusl. in 
God’s nur-'y, as if thou thoiiglitest, with Cuin, 
thy iniquitie.<i were greater than could bo for- 
given ; but ask me with that holy confideiu'c 
which belongs to a true convert, Am not 1, who 
though 1 am never without sin, yet am iu*ver 
without liearty remorse and rcpenturjcc lor my 
sifis; though the weaknesH of my llesh finme- 
times iMjtrays me, the strength of His Spirit still 
recovers rne; though my body be under the paw 
of that lion that seeks whom he may di-.vour, yet 
the Lion of Judah rai.Mjs again ah«l upholds iny 
soul; though 1 wound my Saviour with many 
sins, yet all these, be they never so many, I strive 
against, I lament, confess, and rirwake as far as 
I am able ; am not I the child of (3od, and Ilis 
adofited son in this state? /ioya Jidenter, ask 
mo with a holy confidence in thine and my 
God, et duces ajjirmare, thy very question gives 
me mine answer to thee ; thou teachest me to 


* Works, p. 8S3. 
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say, thou art. God teaches me to say so by His 
apostle, llie foundation of God is sure, and 
this is the seal ; God knowcth who are HLs, and 
U't them that call upon His name depart from 
all iniquity. Tie that departs so far, as to re- 
pent former sins, and shut up the ways which 
he knows in his conscience do lead him into 
iein]>tation.s, lie is one of this ([uorum ; one of 
us, one of them who are ado])tcd by Clirist to be 
the sons of CuoiL I am of this quorum^ if I preach 
the Gospel sincerely, and live thereafter (for 
he preaches twice a day that follows his own 
doctrine, and does as he says), aud you are of 
this quorum, if you preach over the sermons 
whicli you hear, to your own souls in your medi- 
tation, to your families in your relation, to the 
world in your conversation. If you come to this 


place to meet the Spirit of God, and not to ipeet 
one another ; if you have sat in this place with 
a delight in the Wonl of God, an^ not in the 
word of any speaker ; if you go out of this place 
in such a disiiosition as that, if you should meet 
the last trumpets at the gates, and Christ Jesus 
in the clouds, you would not entreat Him to go 
back, aud stay another year; to enwrap all in 
one, if you have a religious and sober assurance 
that you are His, and wilk according to your 
belief, you are His ; and. as the fulness of time, 
so the fulness of grace is come u|)on yon, and 
you are not only within the first commission, o1 
those who were under the law, and so redeemed, 
but of this quorum, who are selected out of them, 
the adopted sons of that God, who never disin* 
herits those that forsake not Him. 
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GOD'S VINEYARD.* 

Lay now all theso together. And wfiat could 
have been done more for our vineyard, 0 God, 
Ikat Thou hast not donet Look about you, 
honourable and Christian hearers, and see 
whether God bath done thus with aiiy nation. 
Oh, never, never was any people so bound to a 
God. Other neighbouring regions would think 
tlieinsolves happy in one drop of those blessings 
which have poured down thick upon us. Alas ! 
they are in a vaporous and niarish vale, while 
we are seated on the fruitful hill ; they lie open 
to the massacring knife of an enemy, while we 
are fenced ; they are clogged with miserable 
encumbrances, while we are free ; briers and 
hramhles overspread them, while we are choicely 
planted ; theii tower is of offence, their w'iiie- 
press is of blood. Oh, the lamentable condition 
of more likely vineyards than our own ! Who 
can but weep and bleed to see those w'olul 
calamities that arc fallen upon the late famous 
and nourishing chiirclies of Reformed Christen- 
dom ? Oh, for that ralatiuo vine, late inoculated 
with a precious bud of our royal stem— that 
vine, not long since rich in goodly clusters, now 
the insultation of lioars and prey of foxes I Oh, 
for those poor distressed Christians in France, 
BohtMnia. Silesia, Moravia, Germany, Austria, 
the Valteline, that groan now under the iyrauiious 
yoke of auti-Uliristian ojipression! How glad 
would they be of the crumbs of our feasts! 
How rich would they esteem themselves with 
the very gleanings of our plentiful crop of pros- 
perity! How ilo they look up at us, as even 

* Ftoitt a Bermon preached before the House of 
Lords. 


now militantly triumphant, while they are I 
miserably wallowing in dust and blood, and | 
wonder to see the sunshine upon our hill, while 
they are drenched with storm and teiupcst in 
the valley ! 

What are we, 0 God, what are we that Thou 
shouldest be thus rich in Thy mercies to ua, 
while Thou art so severe in Thy judgments upon 
them ? It is too much, Lord, it is too much that 
Thou hast done for so sinful and rebellious a 
people, 

2. Cast now your eyes aside a little, and, after 
the view of God's favours, sec some little glimpse 
of our RKQ17ITAL. Say then, say, 0 nation not 
worthy to be beloved, what fruit have ye returned 
to your beneficent God I Sin is impudent ; hut 
let me challenge the impudent forehead of sin 
itself. Are they not sour and wild grapes that 
we have yielded ? Are we less deep in the sins 
of Israel than in Israel’s blessings ? Complaints, 

I know, are unpleasing, however just, but now 
not more unpleasing than necessary. Woe is 
me, my mother, that thou hast home me a man 
of contention" (Jer. xv. 10). I must cry out in 
this sad day of the sins of luy people. 

The searchers of Canaan, when they came to ' 
the brook of Eshcol, they cut down a branch, 
with a cluster of grapes, and carried it on a staff 
lietween two, to show Israel the fruit of the 
laud (Num. xiii. 23). Give me leave, in the 
search of our Israel, to present yonr eyes with 
some of the wild grapes that grow there on 
every hedge. And what if they be the very 
same that grew in this degenerated vineyard of 
Israeli 

Where we meet, first, with oppression, a lordly 
sin, and that challengeth precedency, as beinf 
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commonly incident to none bat the great; 
tliough a poor oppressor (as he is unkindly, so 
he) is he a monster of mercilessiiess. Oh, the 
loud shrielfa and clamours of this crying sin ! 
What grinding of faces, what racking of rents, 
what detention of wages, what enclosing of com- 
mons, what engrossing of commodities, what 
griping exactions, what straining the advantages 
of greatness, what unequal levies of legal pay- 
ments, what spiteful suits, what depopulations, 
what usuries, w'hat violences abound everywhere ! 
The sighs, the tears, the blood of the poor, pierce 
the heavens and call for a fearful retribution. 
This is a sour grape indeed, and that makes God 
to wring His face in an angry detestation. 

Drunkenness is the next — not so odious in the 
weakness of it, os in tlm strength. Oh, woful 
glory ! Strong to drink. Woe is me I how is 
the world turned beast 1 Wliat bousing and 
quaiBng, and wbiffing, and bealtbing is there on 
every bench, and what reeling and staggering in 
our streets I What drinking by tlie yard, the 
die, the dozen 1 What forcing of pledges ! what 
quarrels for measure and form ! How is that 
liecoiue an excuse of villainy, which any villainy 
might raUier excuse — was drunk T* How 
hath tliis torrent, yea, this deluge of excess in 
meats and drinks drowned the face of the earth, 
and risen many cubits above the liighust moun- 
tains religion and good laws ] Yea, would 
God T might not say that which I fear and 
slome and grieve to say, that even some of thotn 
which square the ark for others, have been in- 
wardly drowned, and discovered their nakoducss. 
That other inundation scourctl the world ; this 
impures it. ^iid w'lmt but a deluge of lire can 
wash it from so aboiniuablo iiltbinesslf 

Let no popi.sh eavesdropper now smile to think 
what advantage 1 give by so deep a censure of 
our own profession. Alas ! these sins know no 
lUiferoDCo of religions. Wouhl God they tltem- 
selves were not rather more deep in these foul 
enormities ! Wo extenuate not our guilt-— what- 
ever we sin, we condemn it as mortal ; they 
palliate wickedness with the fair pretence of 
veniality. Shortly, they accuse us j we, them ; 
Go4l, both. 

But where am I ? How easy is it for a man to 
lose himself in the sins of the time ! It is not 
for me to have my habitation in these black 
^•^nts; let me puss through them runniiii'. 

* \Vhere can a man cast his eye, not to see that 
which may vex his soul ? 

Here, bribery and corruption in the seats of 
judicature ; there, perjuries at the bar ; here, 
partiality and unjust connivancy in magistrates; 
there, disorder in those that should be teachers ; 
here, sacrilege in patrons; there, siraoiiiacal 
contracts in lynconscionable Levites; here, bloody 
oaths and execrations ; there, scurril profane- 
nees ; here, cozening in bargains ; there, breaking 
of promises; here, periidions undenninings ; 
there, ilattering supparasitations ; here, pride in 


Ijoth sexes, but esisocially the weaker; them^ 
luxury and wantonness ; liere, contempt of Qod*a 
messengers ; there, neglect of His ordinances, 
and violation of Ilia days. The time and my 
breath would sooner fail me than this woful 
bead-roll of wickedness. 

FASHIONS OF TllK WOULD.* 

If we love the world more than God, if we lute 
any enemy more than sin, if we grieve at any 
loss more than of the favour of Ooil, if we joy in 
anything more than the writing of our nantes in 
heaven, if we fear anything move than olfemu*, it 
wc hope for any thing more than salvation, and, 
much more, if we change objects, loving what 
we should hate, joying iji wliut wo sliould grieve 
at, hoping for what we should fear, and the 
contrary— in one wortl, if our desires and alfec- 
tions be earthly, grovelling, setisual, not spiritual, 
sublime, heavenly, we fall into the fashion of 
the world. Let the world dote upon vanity, and 
follow' after li(>s ; let our aifec'tions and convurs.v 
tioii be above, where Christ Jesus sitti'th at the 
right hand of God. Let the base cartliwornis of 
this world be taken up with the best of this vain 
trash, the desires of ns Christians must soar 
aloft, and lix themselves upon those objects 
which may make us perfectly aiul unchangeably 
blessed. Thus fiishiun not your liearts to the 
ciurual desires and alTectioiis of the world* 

LIFE A SOJOUHNING.t 

A man that sojourns abroad in a strange country 
finfls himself no way interestttd in their designs 
and proceedings. What cares ho who rises or 
falls at their court ? who is in favour, and who 
in disgrace, what ordinances or laws are inaile, 
and what are repealed 'f Ho says still to himself 
as our Saviour said to Peter, ** What is that to 
thee?’* M'hus doth the (Hiristiaii hero, lie 
must use «.)io world as if he used it not ; he must 
))as.s throu, h the alfairs of this Jife without 
being entangled in them, as remembering who 
and whore he is— that he is but a sojourner 
here. 

No man that goes to sojourn in a Htraiige 
cflfUntry will carry his lumber along with him, l>ut 
makes over his money, by exchange, to receive 
it where ho is going. Ye ri( ii nnjii that cannot 
think to carry your jiclf with you into heaven; 
no, It were well if you coiiM get in yourselves 
without that cumbrous lo.nl ; it may keep you 
out— it cannot cany yon in. 

If we })(•. strangers uml piIgriiMS here, we can- 
not but have a goorl nund hriineward. It i« 

* '^Kashioo not yourscives like to this world*’ 
(Rom. xiJ 2). 

f If ye cull on the Father, who, without respect of 
persons, jmlfieth acconhns to every man’s work; pa« 
the time of your sojoornlug here la fear ' ,1 Peter L It). 
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natural to lu all to be dearly alfectioned to ouV 
home. I must tell you it is no good sign if we 
be loath to go home to our Father’s house. 

It is a true oliseriration of Seneca, Velocitaa 
temporU^ saith he, “'Jlie quick 8|ieed of time is 
best discerned when wc look at it past and gone 
and this I can confirm to you by experience. 
Tt hath pleased tlie providence of iny God so to 
contrive it tliat this day, this very morning, 
fourscore years ago, I was bom into the world. 
•‘A great time since," you are ready to say, and 
so indeed it seems to you that look at it for> 
ward; but to me, that look at it as past, it 
seems so short that it is gone like a tale that 
is told, or a dream by night, and looks but like 
yesterday. 

Tt can bo no offence for me to say that many 
of you who hear mo this day are not like to see 
so many suns walk over your heads as I have 
done ; yea, what speak I of this 1 There is not 
one of us that can assure himself of his continu* 
ance here one day. We are all tenants at will, 
and, for aught wo know, may be turned out of 
these clay cottages at an hour’s warning. Oh then, 
what should we do, but, as wise fanners who 
know the time of their lease is expiring and r^n- 
iiot be renewed, carefully and seasonably provide 
ourselves of a surer and more during tenure ? 

r remember our witty countryman, Bromiard, 
tiOls us of a lord in his time that had a fool in 
his house, as many great men in those days had 
for their pletwure, to whom this lonl gave a 
staff, and charged him to keep it till he should 
meet with one that were more fool than himself, 
and if he met with such a one, to <leliver it over 
to him. Not many years after, this lord fell 
sick, and indeed w^as sick unto death. His fool 
came to see him, and was told by his sick lord 
that he must now shortly leave him. “And 
whither wilt tliou go?” said the fool. “Into 
another world," said the lord. “And when vrilt 
thou come again? within a mouth?" “No." 


“Within a year r "Whan,' 

“Never." “Never! and what provision hast , 
thou made for thy entertainment t]fere whither 
thou goest ?” “ None at all. ” “ No I " said the i 
fool, “ none at all ! Here, take my stafll Art 
thou going away for ever, and hast taken no 
order nor care how thou shalt speed in that 
other world, whence thou shult never return ? 
Take my staff, for I am not guilty of any such 
folly as this." 

And, indeed, there cannot be a greater folly, 
or madness rather, than to be so wholly taken up 
with an eager regard for these earthly vanities, 
which we cannot hold, as to utterly neglect the 
care of that eternity which we can never forego. 
And, consider well of it, upon this moment of 
our life depends that eternity either way. 

My dear brethren, it is a great way to heaven, 
and we have but a little time to get thither. 
God says to us, as the angel said to Elijah, 
“Up, for thou hast a great journey to go and 
if, as I fear, we have loitered in the way, and 
trifled away any part of the time in vain imperti- 
nences, we have so much more need to gird up 
our loins and hasten our pace. Let us, there- 
fore, in the fear of God, l>e exhorted to recollect 
ourselves ; and since we find ourselves guilty of 
the sinful inisspcnce of our good hours, let us, 
while we have pace, obtain of ourselves to he 
careful of redeeming that precious time Ye have 
lost. As the widow of Barepta, when she had 
but a little oil left in her cruse and a little meal 
in her barrel, was careful of Bi)endiDg that to the 
best advantage, so let us, considering that we 
have but a little sand left in our glass, a short 
remainder of our mortal life, be sure to employ it 
unto the best profit of our souls, so that every one 
of our hours may carry up with it a happy testi- 
mony of our gainful improvement, that so, when 
our day cometh, we may change our time for 
eternity, the time of our sojourning for the 
eternity of glory and blessedness; 




SIR JOHN KLIOT. 

1590 - 1632 . 


BELIGION AND THE STATE.* 

Thu strength of all government is religion ; for 
though policy may secure a kingdom against 

* Tlda was Eliot’s first speech after the accession of 
Charles 1., and was delivered in Parliament, June 

1626. Speaking of his style of oratory, John Forster 
remarks: “His vivacity was equal to his earnestness, 
yet never so displayed at to detract from it He had 
in great perfection some of the highest qualities of an 
orator, singular power of statement, dearness and 
facility in handling detalla, pointed olasdcal alluaion, 
keen and logical argument, foidble and rich dedama- 


foreigiiers (and so I pray God this kingdom may « 
always stand secure), and wisdom may providie 
all necessaries for the rule and government at 
home ; yet if religion season not the affections 
of the people, the danger is as much hi our own 
Achitophels, as from Moab and all the armies of 
the Philistines. Religion it is that keeps the 
subject in obedience, as being taijght by God to 


tion ; but in none of these does he at any time seem, 
however briefly, to indulge merely for its own sake. 
All are lubordinated to the daeign and the matter in 
hand.** 
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' iiononr His vicegmnts. A rdi^ando it is called, 
as oommoA obligation among men ; the tie of 
alliHeudshjp and society ; the bond of all oiBce 
and relatinc ; ^ting every duty in the con- 1 
sdenoe, which is the strictest of all laws. Both 
the excellency and necessity hereof, the heatliens 
knew that knew not true religion ; and therefore, 
in their politics, they bad it always for a maxim. 
A shame it were for us to be therein less intelli- 
gent than they 1 And if we truly know it, we 
cannot hut bo affectionate in this case. Two 
things are considerable therein ; the purity, and 
the unity thereof : the first respecting only God, 
the other both God and man. For, where there 
is division in religion, as it does wrong divinity 
so it makes distractions among men. It dis- 
solves all ties and obligations, civil and natural; 
the observation of Heaven being more jiowerful 
than either policy or blood. For the inirity of re- 
ligion, in this place I need not speak ; seeing how 
beautiful the memories of our fathers are there- 
in made by their endeavours. For the unity, I 
wish posterity might say we had ])rescrved for 
them, that which was left to us. 

What divisions, wliat factions, nay, what frac- 
tions in religion, this kingdom does now suffer, 

I need no£ recapitulate. What divisions, what 
transactions, what alienations have been made, 
no man can be ignorant. How many members, 
in that point, have been dissected from this 
body, Anean the body of the land (which repre- 
sentatively we are), so the body itself, though 
healthy, cannot but seem lame. How have those 
members studied to be incorxiorate with others? 
How have they threatened us, their own, not 
only by jiresumption, but in greatness; and 
given us fear, more than they liave taken? 
Blessed be that band that has delivered ns ! 
Blessed this day that gives us hope, wherein the 
danger and infection may be stayed. For, with- 
out present remedy, the disease will scarce 1/e 
curable. To effect this, the cause must fin«t be 
sought from whence the sickness springs ; and 
that will be best found in the survey of the 
laws. Certainly it lies in the laws, or in the 
manner of Umir execution. Either llierc is sotijh 
defect or imperfection in the laws ; or their life, 
the execution of them is remitted. For, if the 
laws be perfect, how can division enter but by a 
breach of them ; if the execution be obscrvc<I, 
how can the laws bo broken ? Therefore in this 
^ucs rest the cause, and here must be the rt' 
medy. To that end, now, my motion shall in- 
cline; for a review of the laws, and a special 
consideration as to their present ineiricacy. If 
the divioUai have got in by imperfection of the 
laws, I desire they may be amenderl ; if by de- 
fect, that they may be supplied ; and if (as X 
most do fear it) through neglect and want of 
execution, I jffay the House to give direction 
iliat the power may be enforced with some great 
mulct and penalty on tho ministers, who for that 
will be more vigilant, and we thereby secure. 


NATIONAL GBIEVANCES AND THE IM- 
PEACHMENT OF BUCKINGHAM, 
1625-20. 

My Lords, you have heard, in t)m labours of 
these two days spent in this service, a repre- 
sentation from the knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses of the Commons Houso of Parliameid, of 
their apprehensions of tho present evils and suf- 
ferings of this kingdom ; of the causes of those 
evils ; and of those causes tho application made 
to tho person of tho Duke of Buckingham ; so 
clearly and fully, that 1 presume your Lordships 
now expect rather 1 should cnncludu than tliat 
anything more or further should be added to the 
chaise. 

You have heard how liis ambition has been 
expressed, by procuring the great olllcos of 
strength and power in this kingdom, and in 
effect getting the government of the whole Into 
his own hands. You have heard by what prao- 
ticas and means he has attained them, and how 
money has stood for merit. How they have been 
executed, how performed, it needs no argument 
hut tho common sense. 'I'o the miseries and 
misfortiinoK which we suffer therein, 1 will add 
but this : that the right, the title of the seas, the 
ancient inheritance of our princes, the honour of 
this laud, lost or impeached, makes it too ap- 
l)areDt, too much known, 1 need not further 
press it. But from lumwj iny observation must 
descend upon his other virtues, as they come 
extracted from those articles which you have 
hod delivered. And this by way of perspective 
I will give so near and sliortly, that 1 ho|m your 
Lordships shall conceive it railutr on ease and 
help to cxe.itatc your memories than to o[ipr(V« 
your patience. 

My Lords, J will take the inward churaeters, 
the patterns of his mind, os you have beard them 
opened. And first, his collusion and deceit; 
crimes in tbeniselvos so odiou.s and uncertain, 
that tho anet 'uts, knowing not by what name to 
term them, expressed them in a metajihor, call- 
ing them stellii/naJiufj from a di.scoIoured bea.st hO 
doubtful in appearance that they knew not wliat 
to make of it. And thii.s, in this iiian’M practic e, wo 
find it here. Take it in the husinesa of Itoehelh*.. 
J’irst to the merchants, by bis ails and fair per- 
suaRiou.s drawn with llioir hliijiK to Dieppe, tluTe 
to be eutrap]K‘.d. I’ben to the King ainl Klult}, 
with shadows and pretences colouring tlmt foul 
design which secretly he had plott/nl against 
ilochelle and religion. Then to tin; Parliament, 
after his work was finished or in motion, and the 
ships given up into the Frenehmeii's haiids, not 
only in disguising but denying the truth of that 
he knew. A practice as daiigeromi, as dishonour- 
able to us both in the prccedomxj and a<it, os in 
the effect and consequence, it proveil prejudicial 
and ruinous to our frieiidH. 

The next presented was bis high oppreMioiit 
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and this of strange latitude and extent; not 
unto men alone, but to the laws, nay, to the 
State. The ploasnre of his Majesty, his known 
rlircctions, his public acts, his acts of council, 
the decrees of courts — all must be made inferior to 
this man's will. No right, no interest, may with- 
stand him. Through the powers of State and 
' justice ho has dared ever to strike at his own 
ends. Your Lordships have had this sofllciently 
expressed in the case of the “St Peter,” and by 
the ships at Diepj)C. . . . 

My Lords, I shall here desire you to observe 
one particular more than formerly was pressed, 
concerning the duly of his place in this. Sup- 
posing he might, witliout fault, have sent those 
ships away, especially the King's ; supposing 
that he had not thereby injured the merchants, 
or misinformed the King, or abused the Parlia- 
ment; supposing even that he had not done 
that worse than all this, of now seeking to ex- 
cuse himself therein by entitling it to his Ma- 
jesty; nay, iny Lords, I will say that if his 
Majesty himself were ])lea8cd to have consented 
or to have commanded, which 1 cannot believe, 
yet this could no way satisfy for. the Duke, or 
make any extenuation of the charge. For it was 
the duty of his jtlaco to have opposed it by his 
prayers, and to have interceded with his Majesty 
to make known tlie dangers, the ill consequences 
that might follow. And if this prevailed not, 
should he have ended there? No; he should 
then have addressed himself to your Lordships, 
your Lordships sitting in council, and there have 
made it known, there liave desired ymr aids I 
Nor, if in this he sped not, should ho have rested 
without entering before you a protestation for 
himself, that he was not consenting. This was 
the duty of his place ; this Ims been the practice 
of his elders ; and this, being here neglected, 
leaves him without excuse. I have heard it 
further Indeed spoken as excuse, tliat the ships 
arc now come home; but give mo leave, I be- 
seech your Lordships, in prevention to olyect 
to that (though I confess I know it not), 
that it lessens uot his fault. It may commend 
the French, but cannot excuse liiin, whose error 
was in sending them away. 'When the Freucli 
once had them they might have kept them still, 
for anght 1 know, notwithstanding all his great- 
ness. Certainly we do know only too well tliat 
they executed, to iierfection, their work against 
Rochelle and religion. 

The next your Lordships had was his extortion, 
ids upjust exaction of £10,000 from the East | 
India merchants without right or colour. And i 
this you heanl ex(piisitcly expressed by the | 
gentleman who had that part in charge, who i 
mathematically observed tiie reason upon which | 
it proceeded and was enforced. ITe revealed to 
you that secret of the 8 e 4 %s in taking of the wind, 
which at ih(' Caiie they have at known and cer- 
tain times ; and many of your Lordships would 
probably observe that the skill so timely used 


was gotten recently in the late voyage, to wir'd 
you know who sent him.* . . . 

Because I hear a mention of the sacred 
name in this, I must crave your Loraships* leave 
thus far to digress as here to make this protesta* 
tlon, which 1 had in charge from my masters the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses of the Commons 
House of Parliament, that in nothing we Intend 
to reflect the least ill odour on his Majesty or his 
most blessed father of happy memory, but wi(b 
all honour of their names we do admire them, 
and only strive to vindicate their famca from 
such as would eclipse them. 

After this, my Lords, followed the corruption, 
the sordid bribery of him whom I now charge, 
in the sale of honours, in the sale of offices. 
Tliat which was the ancient crown of virtue is 
now made merchantable, and justice itself is a 
prey to this man. All which particulars, as you 
have heard them opened and enforced with tlieir 
several circumstances, reasons, and proofs, to 
show what in themselves they are, what in their 
consequences, and what tlicy may now merit, 
I presume I need not to dilate, but, your Lord- 
ships knowing all so well, leave them to your 
judgment. ... 

And from hence I am raised to observe a won- 
der, a wonder both in policy and nature. For 
not less is it that this man, so notorious in ill, so 
dangerous in the state, so disproportional)|e both 
to the time and government, has been able to 
subsist and keep a being. But as I confess it 
for a wonder, so must there also have been art 
to help and underprop it, or it could not have 
continued so long. To that end, therefore, your 
liordships will liave noted that he made a party. 
Ho matie a party in the court, a party in the 
country, a party in almost all the places of go- 
vemmeut, botli foreign and at home. He raised, 
and preferred to honours and commands, those 
of his own alli.ancc, the creatures of his kindred 
and affection, bow mean soever ; whilst others, 
though most deserving, nay, all that were not 
in tliis conixiass, he crossed and opposed. And 
having tlms drawm to himself a power of parties, 
a power of honours, a jiower of otfices, and in 
effect the powers of the whole kingdom whether 
for peace or war; and having used these to 
strengthen and add to his alliances ; he then, 
for his further aggrandisement, set upon the 
revenues of the Crown, interrupting, oxliausting, 
and consuming that fountain of supply. He 
broke those nerves and sinews of the land, the 
stores and treasures of the King.t That which 

* ** In allusion to Glanville, who had been sent, upon 
compulsory appointment, by way of punishment, and 
to prevent his possible election to Parliament, as secre- 
tary to the fleet in the Cadiz expedition.**— For«f«r. 

t ** 'The proud carriage* of the I>%ke provoked an 
Invective from Eliot which marks a new era in Parlia- 
mentary speech. From the first the vehemence and 
passion of his words had contrasted witli the gnve, 
colourless reasoning of older speakers. Uis opponentf 
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is the blood and spirit of the kingdom, he wasted 
and'eonsiimed. Not only to satisfy himself, his 
own desires and avarice, but to satiate others 
with pride Aid luxury, he emptied those veins | 
in which the kingdom's blood should run, and I 
by diversion of its proper course cast the body | 
' of the land into a deep consumption. This your | 
I Lordships saw in the opening of that point con* < 
I ceming the revenues. What vast treasures ho | 
! has gotten, what infinite sums of money, and i 
I what a mass of lands I If your Lordships please 
I to calculate, you will find it all amounting to 
little less than the whole of the subsidies which 
the King has had within that time. A lament- 
able example of the subjects' bounties so to Ite 
employed! But is this all? No; your Lord- 
ships may not think it. These are but collec- 
tions of a short view, used only os an epitome 
for the rest. There needs no search for it. It is 
too visible. His profuse expenses, his super- 
fluous feasts, his magnificent buildings, his riots, 
his excesses, what are they but the visible evi- 
dences of an express exhausting of the State, n 
chronicle of the immensity of his waste of the 
revenues of the Crown 1 No wonder, then, our 
King is now in want, this man abounding so. 
And as long as he abounds, the King must still 
be wanting. 

But having thus prevailed in wealth and hoii- 
onra he rests not there. Ami dtion has no bounds, 
but lik9 violent flame breaks still beyond ; 
snatches at all, assumes new boldness, gives it- 
1 self more scope. Not satisfied with the injuring 
I of justice, with the wrongs of honour, with the 
prejudice of religion, with the abuse of Stale, 

I with the misapxiropriation of revenues, liis at- 
I tempts go higher, even to the person of his sovc- 
I reign. You have before you his making ])ractiee 
I on that, in such a manner and with such cfTcct 
as 1 fear to speak it, nay, I doubt and hesitate 
to think it. In whicli respect I shall leave it, as 
; Cicero did the like; mgraviorU)usvlarverhiaq%ULm 
j natura fert^ aut leviorihus qiiam causa postulat. 

The examination with your Lordshix^s will show 
1 you what it is. 1 need not name it. . . , 

! In all these now your Lordshixis liave tlic idea 
! of the man ; what in himself he is, and what in 
his affections. You have seen bis xmwer, and 
I some, I fear, have felt it. You have known his 
( you have heard the effects. It rests 

I then to he considered, being such, what he is in 
gelation to the King, what in relation to the 
State, and how compatible or incompatible with 
either. What he is to the King, you have heard ; 
a canker in his treasures, and one that restlessly 
consumes dud will devour him. Wliat he is to 
the State, you have seen ; a moth to goodness, 

complained that Eliot aimed to * stir up affeetloni.' 
The qnlric emphrile teDtenoes he eabstituted for the 
cumbroui periods of the day, his rapid arguroent, his 
vivadoas and caustle allusions, his passionate appeals, 
his isa rle a s Invective^ struck a new note in English 
etoquenee.’*— John RUshard Gretn. 


not only xiersisting in all ill ways but preventing 
better. His affections are app.arent not to he 
the best, and his actions prove it What hopes 
or expectation, then, he gives, I leave it to your 
Lordships. I will now only see, by comparison 
with others, whore I may find him paralleled or 
likened ; and, so considering what may now be- 
come liim, from thence render your Loniships to 
a short conclusion. 

Of all the precedents I can find, none so near 
resembles him as doth Sejanns ; and him Tacitus 
describes thus : that he was atulax ; sui ofttegens, 
in alios crimhmtvr ; jvxta adulatio ct sup^ia. 
If your Lordships please to measure him by this, 
pray see in what they vary. He is bold. We 
had that experience lately ; and of such a bold- 
ness, I dare be bold to 8.ay, as is seldom heard 
of. Ho is secret in liis purposes, and more ; 
that w*o have showed already. l.s lie a slanderer i 
is he an accuser ? J wish this Parliament had 
not felt it, nor that which was before. And for 
his pride and flattery, what man can judge the 
greater? Thus far, I think, the x^arullel holds. 
But now, 1 beseech your Lordships, look a little 
further. Of Sejanus it is likewise noii^l, amongst 
his xmlicies, amongst bis arts, that to support 
himself ho did cHentvs suos honorilnts aid ittfh 
vinciis nmare. He preferred his friends, he 
X>refcrred his clients, to second, to assist him ; 
and does not this man do the like ? Is it nut, 
and in the sumo terms, a spcnaal cause in oui 
cornidoint now? Does not this kingdom, does 
not Scotland, docs not Ireland 8]>eak it! I will 
observe but one thing more, and encl. It a 
note upon the i>nde of Scjamis, ui>on his high 
ambition, which your Lordshijm will find set 
down by Tiicitus. His solecisms, his t of 

counsels, his veiieries, his voiiefices,* Ihi’se I will 
not mention here, only that particular of his 
pride, which thus 1 find. In his x»ublic x^assagiw 
and relations he wouhl so mix his business with 
the x>rince’s, seeming to confound their actions, 
that ho wi'.s often styled lalwrma imperaturis 
.Hoctus: and loes not this man do the like ? fs 
it not in his whole priuitice? How often, how 
lately liavc wo heard itl Did he not, in this 
same xdace, in this very Parbuinent, under colour 
of an exjdanation for the King, before the coin- 
mittecs of Ijoth ilouses, do the same ? Have not 
your Lordships heard him also ever mixing and 
confusing the King and the State, not leaving a 
distinction between them ? It is too, too mani- 
fest. 

My Lords, I have done. You the man ! 
What have been his actions, whc-ii he is like, 
you know. 1 leave him to your jiidginunU. 
This only is conceived by uk, the knights, 
fdtizens, and burgesse,s of the fJoiniiioiis House of 

* “Hueh eipreMnioiiK could not of Rourse have been 
directly applied to BuckinKbAm. They are Initinuatcd 
only through HcJ.iiiuii. fu the rejiort In the Juuriiah 
this point is mlsseil, and the effect wholly losk But 

i it is throughout, "—ibfrier. 
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rarliament, that by him cama all our evils, in 
him we find the caiuee, and on him must be the 
remedies. To this end wo are now addressed to 
your Lordships in confidence of your justice, to 
which some late examjdes* and your wisdoms 
invite us. We cannot doubt your Lordships. 
The greatness, the power, the practice of the 
whole world, we know to be all inferior to your | 
greater Judgments ; and from thence we take | 
assurance. To that, therefore, we now refer 
him, tliere to be examined, there to be tried ; 
and in due time from tiience wo shall expect 
such judgme^nt as his cause merits. 

And now, iny Lords, I will conclude with a 
particular censure given on the Bishop of Ely in 
the time of Richard 1. That prelate had the 
King's treasures at his coinmund, and liad luxu- 
riously abused them, llis obscure kindred wt re 
married to earls, barons, and others of great 
rank and place. No man’s business could bo 
done without his help. He would not siifftT the 
King’s counsel to advise in the highest allairs of 
State. He gave ti/nolia pemmis et ohscurut the 
custody of castles and great trusts. He ascended 
to such a height of insolence and pride that he 
ceased to be fit for characters of mercy. And 
therefore, says tlio record of which 1 now hold 
the original — Ver totain insulam pMict prxh 
clametur: Pereai qui perdere mmeta featinai. 
Oppriinalur ne omne.s oppriurntt. 

And DOW, my Lords, 1 am to read unto your 
Ijorddiips the conclusion of this charge, and so 
to present it to you : 

*' And the said Commons, hy protestation 
saving to themselves the liberty of exhibiting at 
any time hereafter any other accusations or iiii- 
p<‘acliment against the said Duke ; and also of 
re}ilying unto the answer that the said Duke 
siiiill make unto the ^aid articles, or to any of 
them, and of offering furtlier proofs also of the 
premises, or any of them, as the case shall re- 
quire, according to tlie course of L'arliarneiit : do 
pray tliat the 8ui<l Duke may bo put to answer 
to all and every the said premises, and that .such 
proceeding, examination, trial, and judgment 
may be upon every of them bml ami used as is 
agri'oablo to Jaw and justice.” 

And having discharged this trust, niy Lords, 
imposed upon me, niiworthy of that honour; 
and Aaviiig therein, in the inipcrrectioiis which 
naturally 1 suffer, made nly^elf too open to your 
Lordships’ censure ; I must now crave your ]iar- 
ilons and become a petitioner for myself, that 
those weaknesses which have n]ipcared in my 
delivery may, through your noble favours, find 
excuse. For which, as that gentleman my col- 
league who first began made Ids apology by 
colour of command, mine, my Lords, is likewise 
spoken in my obedience. 1 was commanded, 
and I have olH*yo«l. Wherein let me desire your 


* ** The alluBton Is to the tmpeacliments of Bacon | 

*iul Mid<n«8ez.”*Ftfrriff. | 


/ Lordships that, Jiotwithstandmg the erna^ of 
/ which I may be gaUty, nothing mayreSect npon 
my masters ; or be fi^m thence admitted into 
your Lordships’ judgments to diminish or im- 
peach the reputation of their wisdoms. These, 

1 hope, shall give your Lordships and the world 
such ample testimonies as may approve them 
still to be deserving in the ancient merits of 
their fathers. This for them 1 crave; and for 
myself I humbly submit in confidence of yoor 
favours.* 

STATE OF THE NATION, 1628.t 

Mr Speaker,— We sit hero os the great Council 
of the King, and, in that capacity, it is our duty 
to take into consideration the state and affairs of 
the kingdom, and when there is occasion to give 
a true representation of them, by way of counsel 
and advice, with what we conceive necessary or 
expedient to be done. 

In ibis consideration, I confess many a sad 
thought hath affrighted me, and that not only in 
respect of our dangers from abroad (which yet I 
know are great, as they have been often pressed 
and dilated to us), but in respect of our dis- 
orders here at home, vrhich do enforce those 
dangers, and by which they are occasioned. 
For I believe I shall make it clear to you, that 
both at first the cause of these dangers were our 
disorders, and our disorders now are yet our 
greatest dangers ; that not so much the potency 
of our enemies, as the ivcakuess of ourselves, 
doth threaten ns, so that the saying of one of tho 
Fathers may be assumed by us, JVon tom potentiA 
si/d quam ncf/liffcnt id 7io.strd — “ Not so much by 
their power ns by our neglect.” Our want of 
true devolion to Heaven, our insincerity and 
doubting in religion, our want of councils, our 
precipitate actions, the insufficiency or unfaith- 
fulness of our generals abroad, ignorance and 
corruption of our miui.'>lers at home, the iin- 
poverisliing of the sovereign, the oppression and 
depression of the subject, the exhausting of oui 
treasures, the waste of our provisions, consump- 
tion of our ships, destruction of our men — these 
make tlic advantage of our enemies, not the 
reputation of their arms ; and if in these there 

* The origiiittl MS. of this speech was discovered at 
Port Eliot, with this indorBonient in h» own hand : 

** Koepe tills safe wiiero it may not be lost.” It was 
at that time the ciuituin of Farliunientary orators, as 
Thomas Fuller has n:tiiarkc<l, *‘that gootlemen 
speakers in tliere ParUameiits should impart their 
speei'iies to their intimate friends, the transcripts 
whereof were multiplied amongst others;” and per- 
haps to this practice may be oscribed the variations 
SDineilines observable in different copies of the same 
speech. 

t Delivered in tiie House of Comuuns June 3, 1823, 
while the Petition of Right, providing that no loan or 
tax might 1)0 levied but by consent of Parliament, was 
ttiider discussion. The reluctant consent of the King 
was given to the Petition June 7« 1628. 
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he reformetioD, we need no foes uliroad. 
T/me itself will rain ns. . . . 

Fifthly, yr Speaker, I fvav I bare been too 
long in those particulars that are past, aud am 
unwilling to offend you ; therelbro in the rest 1 
shall be shorter, and as to that wliich concerns 
the impoverishing of the King, no other argii- 
Inents will 1 use than such as all men grant. 

Tlie exchequer, you know, is empty, and the 
reputation thereof gone ; the ancient lands are 
sold ; the jewels pawned ; the plate engaged :* 
the debts still great; almost all charges, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, borne up by pro- 
jects 1 What poverty can be greater ? What 
necessity so great ? What perfect Euglisli heart 
is not almost dissolved into sorrow for this truth I 

Sixthlyi For the oppression of the subject, 
which, as I romembor, is tlie next particular 1 
pro^HMied, it needs no denionstraiion. The whoh‘ 
kingdom is a proof; and for the exhausting of 
our treasures, that very oj>pressinn speaks it. 
What -waste of our provisions, what consumption 
of our ships, what destruction of our men there 
hath beem Witness that expedition to Algicrsf 
— ^witness that with Mansfeldt— witness that to 
Cadiz — ^witness the next— witness that U) Jihe 
—witness the last (1 pray God we may never 
have more siK'h witnesses) — witness, likewise, 
the Palatinate— witness Denmark — witn<*ss the 
Turks^witness the Dunkirkers— witness all! 
What losses we have sustained 1 How wo are 
impaired in munitions, in ships, in men ! 

It is beyond contradiction that we were never 
so much weakened, nor ever had less hope how 
to be restored. 

These, Mr Speaker, are our dangers ; these aro 
they who do threaten ns, and these are, like llie 
Trojan horse, brought in cunningly to surjnise 
us. In these do lurk the strongest of our ene- 
mies, ready to issue on us ; and if we tlo not 
speedily expel them, these are the signs, these 
are the invitations to others 1 These will so i>re- 


I |>ar8 their entrance that we shall have no nieana 
f loft of refuge or defoiico. Jf wo have tliese ene- 
mies at home, how can we strive with those that 
are abroad t If we he free fi*om these, no other 
can impeach us. Our ancient English virtue 
(like the old Spartan valourh (deared from these 
disortlers— our Uung in sincerity of rtdigion and 
once made friends with Heaven ; having maturity 
of councils, suflicieiicy of generals, incornqdion 
of officers, opulency in tlie King, liberty in the 
people, repletion in treasure, plenty of provisions, 
reparation of ships, preservation of men -oiir 
ancient English virtue, I say, thus rectified, will 
secure us ; and unless there bo a speedy reforma- 
tion in tlicse, I know not what hopes or ex- 
pectations we can have. 

These are the iliiii*^, sir, T shall desire to have 
taken into ronsideration ; tliat as we aro the 
gn^at <‘ounc>il of the kingdom, and have the 
apprehension of these dangers, we may inily 
rejircscnt them unto the King, which I conceive 
we are hound to do by a triple obligation— of 
<luty to God, of duty to his Majesty, and of duty 
to our country. 

And, therefore, 1 wish it may so stand with 
the wisdom and Judgment of the House, that 
these things may be «lrawu int(» the body of a 
remonstrance, and in all humility expressed, 
with a })rayer to Ida* Majesty, that for the safety 
of himself, for the safety of tlie kiifgdom, and for 
the safety of religion, he will be jdeiwed to give 
ns time to make i»(‘rf<*ct imiuisilion thereof, or 
to take them into his own wisdom, and tliero 
give them such timely reformation as the neces- 
sity and justice of the case cloth import. 

And thus, sir, with a large affection and loyalty 
to his Majesty, and with a firm duty atid servico 
to my country, I havo suddenly (and it may Ik» 
with Ronuj disorder) expressed the weak appre- 
hensions I have, wherein, if I have en'cd, I 
humbly crave your jiardoii, and so submit uiyrndf 
to the censure of the House. 


THOMAS WKNTWOKTII, 

EAllL OF BTKAFFOUD. 
1593-1641. 


WHEN IMPEACHED FOR HIGH TREASON 
BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
APRIL 13, 10414 

My Lobd^— T his day 1 stand before you, 
charged wiw high treason. 'Die bnrdcii of the 

* In allaslon to the crown jewels and plate which 
Biu^ingbam had taken to Holland, and pawned lor 
£ 800 , 000 . « 

t ''BucklngtiAin, some yean before, had sent out an 
expedition for tlie capture of Algiers. It totally failed, 
and ao Incensed the Algerines that the commerce of 
England suffered tenfold Ion in conseqaence ; thirty- 


charge is heavy, yet fur the more so hecause it 
hath borrr)Wcd the authority of the House of 
^^dpii7enKaKud in the Mcditerranfaii trade, haviiiK 
been captured within a few irunitliS, and their ciows 
sold for slaves.”— Ooodrii7t. 

t Macaulay thus alves the clmriMiter of Wcntwwtii 
— *'IIe was the first Kn«Iishni«ii t<i whom a peerage 
was a sacrament of infamy, a Ijapiisoi Into the com- 
munioD of corruption. As he was the first of the hate- 
ful list, BO was he also by far the greatest; elo<|U«nt, 
sagocioiuc, a^lventuroiw, liitrrpid, rcoily of invention, 
Immutable of purjKjse ; in every btlent which exalts or 
destroys nations, pre-cmineiil- -the loet areikMigel, the 
Satan of the aiK)sta'>y. ' 


O 
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Commons, If they were not ijiterestod, I might I article I How coaid I he chafed for betmpTig 
expect a no Jess easy, than I do a safe issue. Xowcastle, and also for fighting with the Soots 
But let neither my weakness plead my innocence, at Newburne, since hgbting againsttbem was no 
nor their power my f'liilt. If your Lordships possible means of betraying the town into their 
will conceive of my defences as tliey are in them- hands, but ratlier to hinder their passage tliither ! 
selves, without reference to either party— and I J never advised war any further than, in my 


shall endeavour so to present them —I hojie to 
go hence as clearly justified by you, as I now am 
in the testiiuony of a good conscience bymj- 
self. 

My Lords, I have all along, during this uhargo, 
watched to see that j»oisonijd arrow of treason, 
which home men would fuiu have fcuthcreil in 
my heart ; but, in Irutli, it hath not been in rny 
quickness to discover any such evil yet within 
my lu'oast, though now, perhaps, by sinister 
information, sticking to my clothes. 

They tell me of a two-fold treason— one against 
the Statute, another by tlie cornmou law ; this 
direct, that consecutive; this individual, that 
aecuinulative ; this in itself, that by way of 
construction. 

As to this charge of tri'ason, I must and do 
acknowledge that if I had tlie least suspicion of 
my own guilt, I wouhl save your Lordships the 
pains. 1 would cast tlie first stone. I would 
pass the first sentence of condemnation against 
myself. And whether it be so or not, I now 
refer to your Lordships’ Judgment ami delibera- 
tion. You, and you only, under the care and 
])roti'ctiou of my gracious master, are rny judges. 
I shall ever celebrate the providence and wis<lom 
of your noble ancestors, who have put the keys 
of life and death, so far as concerns you and 
your posterity, into your own hands. None but 
your owuselves, my Lords, know the rate. (*f 
your noble blood ; none but yourselves must 
hold the balaiic(‘ m disposing of tlie same.* . . . 

If that one article had been proveil against me, 
it coidaiiicd more weiglity matter than all the 
charges besides. It would not only have Imjcu 
treason, but villainy, to liave betiayed the tru'it 
of his Majesty’s army. But, ns the managers 
have been sparing, by reason of the times, as to 
insisting on that artielev I have resolved to keep 
the same method, and not utter tluj least ex j>re<- 
sion which might disturb the happy ngreenu iit 
,utiiitended between the two kingdoms. I only 
admire how i, being an im'eiidiary against the 
Scots in the tw-enty-thinl article, nm become a 
confederate W'ith them in the tvventy-eightli 

* '‘Strafford had no cliancc of acquittal oxc’ept by 
Inductiii! the Ijonis, from a to tlieir disnitv und 

safety, to rise aliove tlm jnf.ueiice of the Coinmood 
as his prosecutors, and of the populace, who stir- 
rounded Westminster Hall l>y thousands, dcinandiug 
Ida condemnation. In ttiis view, his exordium has 
admirable dexterity ami force. lie reverts to the 
ume topic in his peroration, ossorinji; them, with the 
deepest earnestness and solemnity (and, as the event 
showed, with perfect truthX that if tliey gave him up, 
they must e.xpoct to perish willt him in the general 
ouin of the peerage *'—Ooodrich. 


poor judgment, it concenicd the very life of the 
King’s authority, and the safety and honour of 
his kingdom. Nor did 1 ever see that any ad- 
vantage could be made by a war in Scotland, 
where nothing could be gained but hard blows. 
For my part, 1 honour that nation, but I wish 
they may ever be under their own climate. I 
liave no de.sire that they should bo too well ac- 
quainted with the better soil of England. 

My Lords, you see what lias been alleged for 
t!ii.s coiLstriictive, or rather destructive, treason. 

For my jiart, I have not the judgment to con- 
iteive that such trea.son is agreeable to the funda- 
mental grounds either of reason or of law. Not 
of rea.son, for how can that be treason in the 
lump or mass, which is not so in any of its parts? 
or how can that make a thing treasonable which 
is not so in itself? Not of law, since neithcT 
statute, common law, nor practice hath, from the 
beginning of tlie government, ever mentioned 
such a thing. 

It is hard, my Lords, to be questioned upon a 
law which cannot bo shown ! Where hath this 
fire lam hhl for so many hundred years, ^without 
smoke to discover it, till it thus bursts forth to 
consume me and my children? My Lords, do 
wo not live umler laws ? and must we bo punished 
by laws before they are made ? Far better were 
it to live by no laws at all, but to be governed by j 
tlioho characters of virtue and discretion which j 
Nature hath stamped upon us, than to put this 
necessity of divination upon a man, and to 
accuse him of a lircach of law before it is a law 
at all ! If a waterman upon tlie Thames split 
his bojit by grating upon an anchor, and the same 
have no buoy apjHUuled to it, the owner of the 
jincbor is to i>ay the loss ; but if a buoy be set 
tluMv, every man passeth upon bis ow'u peril. 
Now. where is the mark, where is the token set 
upon tlie crime to declare it to be high treason ? 

My Lonls, be jdcased to give that regard to 
the peerage of England as never to expose your- 
.selves to such moot points, such constructive 
iiiterpretutions ot law'. If there must be a trial 
of wits, let the subject matter be something cl.se 
than the live** and honour of peers ! It will bfe 
wisdom for yourselves and your posterity to cast i 
into the tiro tho.se bloody and mysterious vol- i 
limes of constructive and arbitrary treason, as | 
the primitive Christians did their books of ciiri- i 
ous arts, and betake yourselves to the plain letter | 
of the law and statute, which telleth what is, ! 
and what is not, treason, without bei ng ambitions ! 

to be more learned in the art of killing than our j 
forefathei's. These gentlemen tell ns that tliey 
speak in defence of the Commonwealth again^ 
my arl utrary laws. Give me leave to say I speak 


I 
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in defence of the Commonwealth against their 
arWtnu^' treason ! 

It is no w^ full two hundred and forty years 
since any man was touched for this alleged criiiie 
to this height before myself. Tjct us not awaken 
those sleeping lions to our destruction, bj'- taking 
up a few musty records tliat have lain by the 
walls for so many ages, forgotten or neglected. 

Aly Lords, wliat is my j»rescnt misl'oi-lune may | 
b» for ever yours ! It is not the smallest part ol‘ \ 
niy grief that not the crime of treason, but iiiy j 
other sins, wiiidi are excoodiug many, have • 
brought me to this bar ; and, except your Lord- 
hhips’ wisdom provide .against it, tlie shed<ling of 
my blood may make way for tlui tracing out id* 
.\ours. You, your C'.tates, your jiosterity, lie at 
the stake ! 

For my poor self, if it were not for your I^ord- 
sliips* interest, and the iiiterest of a saint in 
heaven, who hath left me here two pledges on 
earth, I should never take the pains to keep up 
this ruinous cottage of mine. It is loaded willi j 
such infirmities Unit, in truth, f have no great : 

I pleasure to carry it about with me any longer. | 


Nor could I ever leave it at a fitter time thao 
/ this, when I hope that the better part of the 
[ w'orld would perhaps think that by my misfor- 
tunes I had given a testimony of my integrity to 
iriy Ood, my King, and my country. I tlnuik 
(Jod 1 count not the afllictions of the present life 
to be compared to that glory which is to bo 
revealed in the time to come I 

My Lonls ! my Lords ! my Lortis ! something 
more 1 had inlended to say, but my voice and 
my .spirit fail me. t)uly 1 do, in all humility and 
submission, cast my.seh' down at your Lortlsliips’ 
feet, and desire that 1 may be a beacon to keep 
you from shipwreck. l>o not put such rocks in 
your own way, wliieh no prudence, no cireiim* 
sjH'ction, can eschew or satislj^ but l*y your utlei 
ruin ! 

And .so. my Lords, even so, with nil tranquil- 
lity oi mind, I submit my.self to your deeisnm. 
And wlu'thiT your judgiHent in niy case — wish 
it were not tin* case of you all-- be for life or foi 
death, it .shall be viglit(‘ons in iiiy eyes, and sluill 
be ree<‘iveil with a 7V; J)c/m latiti/witrs, wo give 
(lod the praise. 


OLIVER CROMWELI* 
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STATE OF THE NATION." 

Okntlrmkn, — W hen T came hither, I did think 
that a duty was incunibeut ujjoii mo a little to 
jiity niy.solf ; becau^, thus being a very e.\traor- 
diuary occasion, I Ihonglil I hinl very m.-niy 
things to .say unto you, and was soniivli.it 
burdened and str.iitened llnrcby. JJut linly 
now, seeing yoa in such a cfiiidition as you are, 
1 think I must turn off my pity in this, as I 
hope I shall m everything else, and consider 
you as eerlainly not bciig able long to bear tli.it 
• ondLtion and lie.'it that j on am now in. . . . 

So far as possible, on tins large .snliji-et, h-t u ,• 
1)0 brief ; not sturlying the art of rbetoriciaiis. 
Klietorician.s, w'bom 1 do not pretend to mm-h 


• “ No royal tJpet-ch like this >jVct delivered t-Isr 

where in the world 1 It is— with all its xinidcnci', and 
it ia very prudent, s.iK-'iciou.'i, courteijus, risdit roynl in 
spirit— ix*rliii]v tlie iriof.t artIo.i.a, tnifi.sparent xueci; of 
puitlic niieakiii:; tlii.s editor has over stiiditMl. Itude, 
inasalve, genuine ; like a block of iinbe.itcn ^'old. A 
Speech not so fit for Drury ILane, as for Valhalla, and 
the iikmlieiliiin of gods. I'he man himself, and the 
England ho presided over, there and then, are tu a sin- 
gular degree visible in it; open to our eyes, to our 
Kympathies. He who would see Oliver, will find more 
Of him here than in most of the history books >et 
written about him. "—Carfvle. 


concern with ; neither with th.ero, nor with 
what till y use. to deal in— words ! 

Truly (orr busines.s is to speak tiling.^ ! The 
di.'jpensations of (lod that arc niion ii.s do require 
it; uml that .subject upon winch we hIiuII make 
our di.scfuirse, i.s .somewhat of very great Interest 
and concerument, both for the glory of Hod, ami 
with refereme to Ills interest in the worhl. I 
mean Hi- ')**culiar, His most peculiar interest. 
His Chun ' till* commuuiou of the laithlul 
followers oi (.'lirist ; -and that will not l‘■av^ 
any of us to exelude Jli.s g«-Tieral intcrist, wlin b 
is the concernment of tin* living peojib*, not 
f 'hristian.s, Initas hiinian erc.'itnre.s, Avitlii/i llii-.v 
tlm*e n.atiori.s, and all the dejieudeiicns lleTc- 
npoti. I have told yon I slimihl speak to 
thiiuja; thing.s that cmieern thcMi interests: The 
glory of Hod, and 11 i.s juM-.nliar inlere.st in the 
world -wliich latter is rooie, extensive, I say 
more extensive, tlian the jmojih of all these 
three nations with the aoT/iirtcaame:;, or the 
countries and filaces, belonging onto ihem. 

The first thin;-, therefoic, that J .'-hall -.peak to 
iafJia/ that is the first le.s.son of naturo: being 
ami preservation. As to that ol l>eing, 1 do 
tliirik J do not ill style it the /r.v^ con.sHlcration 
which nature teachoth hons of Ailarn ; and 
then I think we shall ent- r into a field large 
enough when w'e corn'* to consider that of well. 
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being. But if being iteelf be not first well laid. With thisldng and state, I say, yon are at present 


I think the other will hardly follow. 

Now in order to this, to the being and sub- 
sistence of these nations with all their dex>end- 
encies, the conservation of that, namely, of our 
national being, is first to be viewed with rc.si)cct 
to those who seek to undo it, and so make it ‘not 
to be; and then very naturally we shidl come to 
the consideration of what will make it be, of 
what will keep its being and subsistence. 

Now that which i)lainly seeks the destruc- 
tion of the being of these nations is, out of doubt, 
the endeavour and design of all the common 
enemies of them. I think, truly, it will not be 
hard to find out who those enemies are, nor 
what hath made them so. 1 think, they are all 
the wicked men in the world, whether abroad or 
at home, that are the enemies to the very being 
of these nations ; and this upon a common ac- 
count, from the very enmity that is in them to 
all such things. Whatsoever could serve the 
glory of God and the interest of His people, 
which they see to bo more eminently^ yea, more 
eminently patronised and professed in this nation 
(wo will not speak it with vanity) than in all the 
nations in the world : this is the common ground 
of the common enmity entertained against the 
prosperity of onr nation, against the very being 
of it. But wo will not, I think, take up our 
time contemplating who these enemies are, and 
what they are, in the general notion ; we will 
labour to specificate our enemies, to know what 
persons and bodies of yiersons they x)ractically 
are that seek the very destruction and being of 
these three nations. | 

And truly I would not have laid such a 
foundation but to the end I might very parti- 
cularly communicate with you about that same 
matter. For which above others, I think, you I 
are called hither at this time : that I might 
particularly communicate with you about the 
many dangers these natious stand in from ene- 
mies abroad and at home, and advise with you 
about the remedies, and means to obviate these 
dangers — dangers which, say 1, and 1 shall leave 
it to you whether yon will join with mo or 
DO, strike at the very being and vital interest 
of these nations. And therefoi-e, coming to par- 
ticulars, I will shortly represent to you the 
estate of your affairs in that respect : in respect 
namely of the enemies you are engaged with; 
and how you come to be engaged with those 
enemies, and how they come to lie, as heartily, 

1 believe, engaged against you. 

Why, truly, your great enemy is the Spaniard. 
He is a natural enemy. ' He is naturally so ; ho 
is naturally so throughout, by reason of that 
enmity that is in him against whatsoever is of 
God. Whatsoever is of God which is in you, 
or which may bo in yuu ; contrary to that which 
his blindness and darkness, led on by supersti- 
tion, and the implicitness of his faith in sub- 
mitting to the oee of Bomei actuate him unto. 


in hostility. We put you into this hostility. You 
will give ns leave to tell you how. wo are 
ready to excuse this and most of our actions, and 
to justify them too, as well as to excuse them, 
ui>on the ground of necessity. And the ground of 
necessity, for justifying of men’s actions, is above 
all considerations of instituted law ; and if this or 
any other state should go about — as I know they 
never will— to make laws against events, against 
what may happen, then 1 think it is obvious to 
any man, they will be making laws against Provi- 
dence ; events, and issues of things, being from 
God alone, to whom all issues belong. 

I’lie Spaniard is your enemy ; and your enemy, 
as 1 tell you, naturally, by that antipathy which 
is in him, and also providentially, and this in 
divers respects. You could not get an honest 
or lionourable peace from him ; it was sought by 
the Long Parliament ; it was not attained. It 
could not be attained with honour and honesty. 

I say, it could not be attained with honour and 
honesty. And truly when I say that, I do but 
say. He is naturally throughout an enemy; an 
enmity is put into hi^n by God- will put 
an enmity between thy seed and her seed” (Gen- 
iii. 15) ; which goes but for little among states- 
men, but is more considerable than all things. 
And he that considers not such natural enmity, 
i\iopr(ycidentwZ enmity, os well as the acsiidental^ 

1 think he is not well acquainted with Scripture 
and the things of God. And the Spaniard is not 
only onr enemy accidentally, but he ia provi- 
dentially BO ; God having in His wisdom disposed 
it so to be, when we made a breach with the ' 
Spanish nation long ago. j 

No sooner did this nation form what is called | 
(unworthily) the reformed religion after the 
death of Queen Mary, by the Queen Elizabeth 
of famous memory — we need not be ashamed to 
call her so ! — but the Spaniard's design became, 
by all unworthy, unnatural means, to destroy 
that person, and to seek the ruin and destruction 
of these kingdoms. For me to instance in par- 
ticulars upon that account, were to trouble you 
at a very unseasonable time. Tliere is a declara- 
tion extant which very fully hath in it the origin 
of the Spaniard venting himself upon this nation ; 
and a series of it from those very beginnings to 
this present day. But his enmity was partly 
upon that general account which all are agreed 
about. The French, all the Protestants it 
Germany, all have agreed that his design was 
the cmpii-e of the whole Christian world, if not 
more ; and upon that ground he^ loo^, and 
hath looked, at this nation as his greatest 
obstacle. And as to what his attempts liave 
been for that end, 1 refer you to that declara- 
tion, and to the observations c^ men who read 
history. It would not be dltlicult to coll to 
mind the several assassinations designed upon 
that lady, that great queen : the attempts upon 
Ireland, the Spaniards’ invading of it; their 
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designs of the same nature upon ikiA nation,— 
put»lic designs^ private designs, all manner of 
designs to accomplish this great and general 
end. Truly King James made a peace; but 
whether this nation, and the interest of all 
i^testant Clirisiians, suifered not more by that 
peace than ever by Spam's hostility, 1 refer to 
your consideration 1 

Thus a state which you can neither have peace 
with nor reason from — that is the state with 
which you have enmity at this time, and against 
which you are engaged. And give me leave to 
say this unto you, because it is truth, and most 
men know it, that the Long Parliament did 
endeavour, but could not obtain satisfaction 
from the Spaniard all tlie time they sat : for 
their messenger was murdered : and when they 
asked satisfaction for the blood of your poor 
people unjustly shed in the West Indies, and 
for the wrongs done elsewhere ; when they asked 
liberty of conscience for your people who traded 
thither — satisfaction in none of these things 
would be given, but was denied. I say they 
denied satisfaction either for your messenger 
that was murdered, or for the blood that was 
shed, or the damages that were done in the West 
Indies. No satisfaction at all ; nor any reason 
offered why there should not be liberty of con- 
science given to your people that traded thither. 
Whos^ trade was very considerable there, and 
drew many of your people thither ; and begot 
an apprehension in us as to their treatment 
there; whether in you or no, let God judge 
between you and Himself. 1 judge not : but all 
of us know that the people who went thither to 
manage the trade there were imprisoned. We 
desired but such a liberty as that they might 
keep tlieir Bibles in their pockets, to exorcise 
their liberty of religion for themselves, and not 
be under restraint. But there is not liberty of 
conscience to be had from the Spaniard ; neither 
is there satisfaction for injuries, nor for blood. 
\Vhen these tw^o things were desired, tlie ambas- 
sador told us, “It was to ask his master’s two 
eyes ; ” to ask both his eyes, asking these things 
of him t 

Now if this be so, why truly then here is some 
little foundation laid to justify the war that lias 
been entered upon with the Spaniard 1 And not 
only so : but the plain truth of it is, Make any 
peace with any state that is popish and sub- 
* jocted to the dotennination of liomo .and of the 
Pope himself, — you are bound, and they are 
loose. It is the pleasure of the Pope at any 
time to tell you that tliough the man is mur- 
dered, yet his murderer has got into tlic sanctu- 
ary! And equally true is it, aiul hath been 
found by common and constant experience, that 
peace is but t^ be kept so long as the Pope saith 
Amen to it. We have not now to do with any 
popish state except France : and it is certain 
that iJhjey do not think themselves under such a 
tie to the Pope; but think themselves at liberty 


to perform honesties with nations in agreement 
with them, and protest against the obligation of 
such a thing os that of breaking your word at 
the Pope’s bidding. They are able to give ns an 
explicit answer to anything reasonably demanded 
of them : and there is no other popish state wo 
can speak of, save this only, but will break thoir 
promise or keep it os they please, upon these 
grounds : being under the lash of the Pope, to 
be by him determined, and made to decide. 

In the time when Philip II. was married to 
Queen Mary, and since that time, througli 
Spanish power and instigation, twenty thousand 
Protestants wore murdered in Ireland. We 
thought, being denied just things, we thought 
it our duty to get that by the sword which was 
not to be had otherwise. And this hath been 
the spirit of Englishmen ; and if so, certainly It 
is, and ought to be, the spirit of men that have 
higher spi rits ! With that state you are engaged. 
And it is a great and powerful state ; though I 
may say also, tliat with all other Christian states 
you are at peace. All these your other engage- 
ments were upon you before this Government 
was undertaken: war with Franco, Henmtirk, 
n.ay, upon the matter, war, or as^good as war, 
with Spain itself. 1 could instance how it was 
said in the Long Parliament time, “ We will have 
a war in the Indies, though we fight them not at 
lioino." 1 say we are at peace with all other 
nations, and have only a war with Spain. I 
shall say somewhat further to you, which will 
let you sec our clearness as to that, by-and-by. 

Having thus said wo are engaged with Spain, 
that is the root of the matter ; tliat is the x>arty 
that brings all your enemies before you. It 
dotli ; for so it is now, that Spain bath fspoused 
that interest which you liave all along hitherto 
been conllicting with — Uliarles Stuart's interest. 
And I would l)ut meet the gentleman uiion a fair 
discourse who is willing that that person should 
come back again ! but I dare not believe any in 
this room is. And I say it doth not detract ut 
all from your cause, nor from your ability to 
make di ''cnee of it, tliat God by His providence 
hath so flisposed that the King of Sjiain should 
espouse that person. And I say further, No 
man but might be very well satisfied tliat it is 
not for aversion to that person. And the 
“ choosing out" (as was said to-day”) “ a cap! ain 
to lead us hacTcinto Kgyptf* wliat honest man 
lias not an aversion to tliat 'f if there he such a 
place ; 1 mean metaphorically and allegorically 
such a place. If theixi be, that is to say, a 
returning on the part of some 1o all those things 
wc have been lighting against, and a destroying 
of all that good (m '. we luid sciiiic hints to-day) 
which we liavo attaiiuid unto. 1 am sure my 
speech and defence ol the Spanish war will 
signify very little if such grounds go not for 
good. Nay, I will say tliis to you, Not a mra 

* In Dr Owen’s seimon, pveacliod that day. 
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in England that is disposed to comply with 
PaptstR and Cavaliers, bnt to hiiri my speccli 
here is tlie greatest parable, the absurdest dis- 
course. And in a word, we could wisli they 
were all where Charles Stuart is, all who declare 
that they arc of that spirit. I do, with all my 
heart ; and I would help thein with a boat to 
carry them over who are of that mind. Vea, 
and if you shall think it a duty to drive them 
over by arms, I will help in that also. . . . 

You are engaged with such an enemy— a 
foreign eu(MTiy, who hath Bii<*h n I lies among 
ourselves ; this last said hatl>a little vehemency 
in it ; but it is well worth your consideration. 

'rhough I seem to be all this while upon the 
justice of the business, yot my desire is to let 
you see the dangers and grand crisis this nation 
8ta)ids in thereby. All the honest interests, yea, 
all interests of the I*otestants, in Germany, 
Denmark, Helvetia, and the Cantons, and all 
the interests in Christeiulom, are Iho same as 
yours. If you Huceeed, if you •succeed well and 
act well, ami be convinced what is God's interest, 
and prosecute it, you will 11 nd that you act for 
a very great many who are God's own. Tiierc- 
foro I say that your danger is from the common 
eiioniy abroad, who is the liead of the 
interest, the head of the Antichristian interest, 
who is so described in Scrijd,nro, so Ibrcspoken 
of, and so fully, under that characteral name of 
Antichrist given liim by the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Thcssaloiiians, and likewise so 
expressed in the llcvelations, which are sure and 
plain things. Except you will deny the truth 
of the Scriptures, you must needs see that that 
state is so described in tScriy)ture to be yiajial 
and Antichristian. T say, with this enemy, and 
u]>ou this acccunl, you have the quarred with 
the Spaniard. 

And truly In; hath an interest in your bowels ; 
he hath so. 'J’lse l*aj)ists in Englaml, they have 
been accounted, ever since J was born, Sy)aniol- 
ised. Thei e is not a niau among us can bold up 
his face against that. They iie\cr regarded 
Franco ; they never regarded any other Papist 
state where a hostile interest was, but Spain 
only. Spain was their patron. Their patron 
all along, in England, in Ireland, and Scotland ; 
no man can doubt of it. Tlierefore 1 must needs 
say, this Spanisli iiitcrc.st is also, in regard to 
your home airairs, a great source of yo\ir danger. 
It is, and it evidently is, and will be more so, 
upon that account that 1 told yon of. lie hath 
espoused Ohoi'les Stuart, with whom ho is fully 
in agreement; for whom ho hath raised seven or 
eight thousand men, and has them now quartered 
at Bniges . to which number Don John of Austria 
has promised that os soon as the camymigii is 
ended, wJiich it is conceived will be in about live 
or six weeks, he shall have four or five thousand 
added. And the Duke of Neuburg, who is a 
popish prince, hath promised good assistance, ac- 
cording to his power, and other popish states the 


like. In this condition you are with that stete 
of Spain, and in this condition through unavoid- 
able necessity ; because your enem^ was 
mlly an enemy, and is providentially too be- 
come BO. 

And now, further, as there is a complication 
of these interests abroad, so there is a complica- 
tion of them here. Can we think that Papists 
and Cavaliers shake not hands in England ? It 
is unworthy, unchristian, un-English-like, say j 
you. Yes; Tmt it doth .serve to let you see, arifl 
for that end T tell it you that you may see, your 
danger, and the source thereof. Nay, it is only 
thus, in this condition of hostility, that we stand 
towards Sj».iin, and towards all the interest 
which would make void and frustrate every- 
thing that has been doing for you ; namely, to- 
wards tlie popish interest, PajM-sts, and Cavaliers ; 
but it is also , . . That is to say, your dan- 
ger is so greats if you will he sensible of it, by 
reason of i)ersons who pretend oth&r things. 
Pretend, I say ; yea, who, though perhaps they 
do not all suit in their hearts with the said popish 
interest, yet every man knows, and must know, 
that discontentetl i)arties are among us some- 
where. Tliey must expect backing and support 
somewhere. They mu.st end in the interest of 
the Cavalier at the long-run. Th at must be their 
support. I could liavc reckoned this in another 
head, but I give you an ac(;ouiit of tljj^ngs as 
they ari.se to mo. Because I desire to clear them 
to you. Not discoursively, in the oratorio way ; 
but to let you see the matter of fact, to let you 
see liow l.be state of you aflairs stands. 

Cerluiii it is, there was, not long since, an en- 
deavour to make an iiLsuirection in Englami 
It was going on for .sonje time before it broke 
out. Tt^fi.s.so before the bist Parliament sat. 
Nay, it was so not oiily from the time of the 
undertaking of this Government, but the spirit 
and principle of it did work in the Long-Parlia- 
nieiit time. From that time to this hath thc*i‘e 
been nothing but enterprising and designing 
against you. And this is no strange or new 
thing to tell yon ; because it is true and certain 
that the P.apists, the Priests, and Jesuits, have a 
great influence upon the Cavalier party ; they 
and the Cavaliers prevail upon the discontented 
s|)irits of the nation, who are not all so apt to see 
where the dangers lie, nor to what the nianago- 
inent of affairs tends. Those Papists ami Cava- 
liers do foment all things that tend to (Zwscrvioo 
to propagate di.scontentments upon the minds of 
men. And if we could instance, in particulars, 
those that have manifested this, we^ could tell 
you how priests and Jesuits have insinuated 
themselves into men’s society; pretending the 
same things that they pretended ; whose end.s, 
these Jesuits’ ends, have, out .of doubt, been 
what I have told you. 

We had that insurrection. It was intended 
first to the assassination of my person, which 7 
would not remember as anything at all consider 
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able to myself or to you; for they would 
have had to cut throats beyond human col* 
culation before they could have been able to 
effect their design. But you know it very well, j 
this of the assassination ; it is no fable. Persona | 
were arraigned for it before the Parliament s«at, 
and tried, and upon proof condemned, for their 
designs to cut the throat of myself and three or 
four more, whom they had singled out as being, a 
little beyond ordinary, industrious to i>rescrv6 
the peace of the nation, and did think to make 
a very good Lssue in that way, to the accomplish- 
ment of their designs^ 1 say this was made good 
upon the trial. Before the Parliament sat, all 
the time the Parliament sat, they were about it. 
We did hint these things to the Parliament 
people by several persons, who ac(inainted them 
therewith. But what fame we lay under 1 know 
not. It was conceived, it seems, we hud things 
which rather intended to persuade agreement 
and consent, and bring money out of the people's 
purses, or 1 know not what ; in short, nothing 
was believed, though there was a scries of 
things distinctly and plainly coinrimiiicatcd to 
many Members. 

The Parliament rose about tlie middle of 
January. By th.e 12th of March after the 
people were in arms. But ** they were a com- 
pany of mean fellows,” alas t *Miot a lord, 
nor a eontlciuan, nor a man of fortune, nor ' 
a this nor that, among them ; but it was a 
poor, headstrong people, a company of rash | 
fellows who were at the undertaking of this,” | 
and that was all. And by such things have men : 
once well afected lost their consciences and 
honours, complying, coming to agreement with 
malignauts, upon such notions as these. Give 
me leave to tell you, we know it ; we are able 
to prove it. And I refer you to that declaration 
which was for guarding against Cavaliers (as 1 
did before to that other declaration which set 
down the grounds of our war with Spain), 
whether these things were true or no? If men 
will not believe, we are satislied, we do our 
duty. If we let you know things and the 1 
ground of them, it is satisfaction enough to us ; | 
but to see how men can reason themselves out j 
of their honours and consciences in their com- • 
pliauce with those sort of people, — which truly, 

I Triust needs say, some men had compliance j 
vith, who 1 thought never would for all the ; 
•world : 1 must tell you so. 

These men rise in March. And that it was a 
general design, I think all the world must know . 
and acknowledge. For it is as evident as the 
day that king sent Sir Joseph Waghtaff and 
another, the Bari of Boc.hester, to the north. 
And that it was general, we had not by suspicion 
or imagination; but we loiow individuals. We 
are able to make ap]>ear, that persons who car- 
ried themselves the most demurely and fairly of 
any men in England were engaged in this busi- 
ueaa. And ho that gave us our intelligence lost 


his life in Neuburg country ; I think 1 may noi^ 
' 6]>eak of that, because lie is dead ; but he did 
discover, from time to time, a full intelligence 
of these things. Therefore, how men of wicked 
spirits may traduce us in that matter ; or, not- 
wlthstauding all that hath been done, may still 
continue their compliances with the malignauts - 
I leave it. I think England cannot be safe unless 
nialignants bo carried far away. 

There was never any design on foot but 
could hear it out of the tower. He who com- 
manded there would give us account that within 
a fortnight, or such a thing, there would be 
some stirrings, for a great concourse of people 
were coming to them, and they had very great 
elevations of spirit ; and not only there, but in 
all the counties of England. We have had in- 
formations that they wore upon designs all over 
England (besides some particular places which 
came to our particular assurance), by knowledge 
wc had from persons in the several counties of 
England. 

And if this ht so, then, as long as commotions 
(Mill be held on foot, you are in danger by your 
war with Spain, witli whom all the papal interest 
is joined. This Pope is a person uU the world 
knows to 1)0 a person of zeal for his religion'- 
wherein, perhaps, he may shame t/a-'aud a man 
of contrivance, and wisdom, and policy, and his 
designs are known to be, all over, nothing but an 
endeavour to unite all the popish interests in all 
the Christian world, against this nation above 
any, and against all the Protestant interest in 
the world. If this bo so, and if you will take u 
measure of these things, if we must still hold the 
esteem that wo have had for Spaniards, and bo 
ready to shake hands with lliem and the 1 ^^ivaliers, 
what doth this differ from the Bishop of Canter- 
bury striving to reconcile matters of religion ; 
if this temper be upon us to unite with these 
popish men in civil things. Give mo leave to 
say and speak what I know ; if this be men’s 
mind, 1 tc’l you plainly, I hope I need not ; but 
I wish all Hu) Cavaliers in England, and all the 
Papists, heard me declare it, and many besides 
yourselves Jiavc heard me. There arc a company 
of poor men that are ready to sjjcnd tlieir blood 
against such compliance, and J arn pcrsuadcil ol 
tite same thing in you. 

If this be our condition, with respect liad to 
this, truly let us go a little further. For I would 
lay open the danger wherein I think in my con- 
science we stand ; and if (iod give not your 
hearls to see and discern wliat is obvious, we 
shall sink, and the house will fall abouc our 
ears, upon oven what are called “such sordid 
attempts” as these same. Tiuly there are a 
great many people in this nation who “ wouM 
not reckon up every pitiful thing,” iicrhaps like 
the nibbling of a mou.se at one's heel, but only 
“ considerable dangers.” f will tell you plainly 
what to me seems dangci-uus ; it is not a time for 
compliments nor ’ rhetorical speeches. 1 have 
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nooe, truly; bat to tell you how we fi)\d 
things. 

There is a generation of men in this nation who 
cry np nothing Imt righteousness and justice and 
liberty, and these are diversified into several 
sects and sorts of men ; and though they may be 
nontomptible, in respect they are many, and so 
tint like to make a solid vow to do you mischief, 
^t they are apt to agree in aliqwQ ierlio, Ihey 
are known (yea, well enough) to shake hands 
with~I should be loath to say with Cavaliers— 
but with all the scum and dirt of this nation, to 
put you to trouble. And, when I come to speak 
of the remedisa, I shall tell you what are the 
most apt and proper remedies in these respects. 
I speak now of the very time when there was an 
insurrection at Salisbury, your Wagataffs and Pen- 
mddocks openly in arms. ... I doubt whether 
it be believed there ever was any rising in North 
Wales at the same time; at Shrewsbury; at 
Ruffoid Abbey, where were about five hundred 
horse ; or at Marston Moor ; or in Northumber- 
land, and the other places, where all these insur- 
rections were at that very time. . . . There was 
a party which was very proper to come between 
the PapistSL and Cavaliers ; and that Levelling 
party hath some accession lately, which goes 
under a fmer name or notion. 1 think they 
would now be called “ Commonwealth’s-men,” 
who perhaps have right to it little enough. And 
it is strange that men of fortune and great 
estates should join with such a people. But if 
the /oof be so, there will need no stretch of wit 
to make it evident, it being so by demonstration. 

I say, this people at that very time, tliey were 
pretty numerous ; and, do not despise them, at 
the time ,whon the Cavaliers were riseii, this 
very party had prepared a declaration against all 
the things that had been transacted by us, and 
caHed them I know not what names— ** tyranny,” 
“oppression,** things “against the liberty of the 
subject,” and cried out for “justice,” and “right- 
eousness,” and “liberty ;” and what was all this 
business for, but to join the Cavaliers to carry 
on that design? And these are things, not 
words. That declaration we got, and the penner 
of it we got ; and we have got intelligence also 
how the business was laid and contrived, which 
was hatched in the time of the sitting of that 
Parliament. I do not accuse anybody, but that 
was the time of it ; an unhappy time. And a 
plausible petition had been penned, which must 
come to me, forsooth, “To consider of these 
things, and to give redress and remedies.” And 
this was so. 

Now, indeed, I must tell you plainly, we sus- 
l>ected a great deal of violence then, and we did 
hunt it out. I will not toll you these arc high 
things ; but at that time when the Cavaliers were 
to ris^ a party was to seize upon General Monk i 
in Scotland, and to commit him to Edinburgh 
Castle, upon this pretence of “liberty;” and 
when they had seiied him, and clapped him by 


the heels— him and some other true and faithfti] 
officers — they bad resolved a number at the sune 
time should march away for Loudo^, leaving a 
party behind them, to have their throats cut by 
the Scots. Though I will not say they would 
have purposely brought it to this pass, yet it 
cannot ho thought hut that a considerable part of 
the army would have followed them hither at the 
heels. . . . And not only thus, but this same 
spirit and principle designed some little fiddling 
tilings upon some of your officers, to an assassi- 
nation; and an officer was engaged, who was 
upon the guard, to seize ifie in my bed. This 
was tnie. And other foolish designs there were, 
as, to get into a room, to get gunpowder laid in 
it, and to blow up the room where I lay. And 
this, we can tell you, is tme. These are persons 
not worthy naming, hut the things are true. 
And such is the state we have stood in, and had 
to conflict with, since the last Parliament. And 
upon this account, and in this combination, it is 
tliat I say to you, that the ringleaders to all this 
arc none but your old enemies, the Papists and 
Cavaliers. We have some of them in prison for 
these things. 

Now w^e would be loath to tell you of notions 
mere scraphical. These are poor and low con- 
ceits. We have had very seraphical notions. 
We have had endeavours to deal between two 
interests ; one some section of that Cepnmon- 
wealth interest, and anotlier which was a notion 
of a Fifth-Monarchy interest. Which strange 
operation I do not recite, nor what condition it 
is in, as thinking it not worthy our trouble. 
But de facto it hath been so, that there have 
been endeavours, as there were endeavours to 
make a reconciliation between Herod and Pilate 
that Christ might be put to death, so there have 
been endeavours of reconciliation between the 
Fifth-Monarchy men and the Commonwealth 
men that there might be union in order to an 
end — no end can be so bad as that of Herod’s 
was — but in order to end in blood and confusion. 
And, that you may know, to tell you candidly, 

I profess 1 do not believe of these two last — of 
Commonwealth men and Fifth-Monarchy men — 
but that they have stood at a distance, aloof 
from Charles Stuart. 1 think they did not par- 
ticipate. 1 would bo so charitable, I would be, 
that they did not. But this I will tell you, that 
as for the others, they did not only set these 
things on work, but they seut a fellow, a* 
wretched creature, an apostate from religion and 
all honesty, — they sent him to Madrid to advise 
with the King of Spain to land forces to invade 
the nation. Promising satisfaction that they 
would comply and concur with him to have both 
men and moneys, undertaking both to engage 
the fleet to mutiny, and also youy army to gain 
a garrison on the coast ; to raise a party, so that 
if the Spaniard would say where he would land, 
they would be ready to assist him. This person 
was sometimes a colonel in the army. He went 
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with letters to the Archduke Leopoldus and Don 8 few, engaged in this huainess (I knew one man 
Jcdin. That was an ambassador;'^ and gave that laid down his life for it), and had it by 
promise of ^uch moneys, and hath been solicit- intercepted letters made as cleaT as the day ; wo 
ing and did^obtain moneys, which he sent hither did think it our duty to make that class of por- 
by bills of exdiange : and by His providence, sons who, as evidenUy as anything in the world, 
we being exceeding poor, directed that we were in the combination of the insurrectionists, 
lighted on some of them, and some of the moneys, bear their share of the charge. Boar their share, 
Now if they be payable, let them be called for. one with another, for the raising of the forces, 
If the Honse shall think fit to order any inspec- whidi were so necessary to defend us against 
lion into these things, they may have it. those designs. And truly if any man be angry 

We think it our duty to tell you of these at it, I am plain, and shall use an homely 
things, and we can make them good. Here is expression : ** Let him turn the buckle of his 
your danger; that is itl Here is a poor nation girdle behind him." If this were to be done 
that hath wallowed in its blood, though, thanks again I would do it. 

bo to God, we have had peace these four or five How the major-generals have behaved them- 
years ; yet here is the condition we stand in. selves in that work ! 1 hope they ore men, as to 
And I think I should be false to you if I did not their persons, of known integrity and fidelity; 
give you this true representation of it. and men who have freely adventured their blood 

I am to tell you, by the way, a word to justify and lives for that good cause, if it still bo thought 
a thing which 1 hear is much spoken of. When such ; and it was well stated this morning, 
wo knew all these designs before mentioned, against all the new humours and fancies of men. 
when we found that the Cavaliers would not bo . . . And truly England doth yet receive 
quiet . . . No quiet ; ‘Uhere is no peace to one day more of lengthening out its tranquillity 
the wicked," saith the Scripture (Isaiah Ivii.) : by that same service of theirs. . . . 

‘‘They are like the troubled sea, which cannot Well, your danger is as you have seen. And 
rest; whose waters throw up mire and dirt." truly I am sorry it is so great But 1 wish it to 
They cannot rest ; they have no peace with God cause no despondency, as truly I think it will 
in Jesus Christ to the remission of sins. They not, for we are Englishmen ; that is oue good 
do not know what belongs to that ; therefore fact And if God give a nation the property of 
they kiyw not how to be at rest; therefore they valour and courage, it is honour and a mercy 
con no more cease from their actions than they from Him. And much more than English, 
can cease to live, nor so easily neither. . . . Because you all, 1 hope, are Christian men, who 
Truly when that insurrection was, and we saw it know Jesus Christ, and know that cause wliicli 
in all the roots and grounds of it, we did find hath been mentioned to you this day. 
out a little poor invention, which I hear has been Having declai’ed to you my sense and know- 
much regretted. I say there was a little thing ledge— pardon me if 1 say so, my knowledge— of 
invented, which was the erecting of your major- the condition of these poor nations, for it hath 
generals. To have a little inspection upon the an influence upon them all ; it coiicerneth them 
people thus divided, thus discontented, thus all very x>a1pably. 1 should bo to blame if 1 Tlid 
dissatisfied, ajilit into divers interests, and the not a little offer to you the remedies. I would 
workings of the popish party. Workings of the comprehend them under two considerations. 
Lord Taffe and others, the most consisting of They are both somewhat general. The one is, 
natural Irish rebels, and all those men you have the considi'ring all things that may be done, 
fought against in Ireland, and have expulsed and ought to be done, in order to security— tliat 
from tbence, as having had a hand in that bloody is one. And truly the other is a common heail, 
massacre ; of him and of tliose that were under a general, iiay, a universal consideration. The 
his power, who were now to have joined in this other is, doing all things that ought to he done 
excellent business of insurrection. in order to reformation, and with that I will 

And upon such a rising as that was ; truly I cl5f»e my discourse. All that hathhitlierto been 
think if ever anything were justifiable as to hinted at was but to give you a Hcnsc of the 
necessity, and honest in every respect, this was. danger, which truly is most niaturial and sigiiili- 
^nd I could as soon venture my life with it as cant, for which i>riijcipnlly you arc »-a!led Jiitiicr 
with anything I ever undertook. We did find — ^I to advise of the remedies. I do put them, the 
mean myself the Council did — ^that, if tliero remedies, into this twofold method, not but that 
were need ^ have greater forces to cari’y on this I think they arc scarcely distinct, 1 do believe, 
work, it was a most righteous thing to put the truly, upon serious and delibenito consideration, 
charge upon that party which was the cause of that a true reformation, as It may, and will 
it. And if there be any man that hath a face through God’s acceidaiicc, and by the endeav- 
averse to this, I^bre pronounce him to be a man ours of Hip poor servants, be— Unit that, 1 say, 
against the interest of England. Uj)on this will Imj pleasing in His sight, and will prove not 
account^ upon this ground of necessity, when only what shall avert the present danger, but be 
we saw what they were upon, and knew a worthy retnm for all the bUtssiugs and mercies 
individual persons, and of the greatest rank, not which you nave received. So, in xny conscience. 
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if I wore put to show it, this hour, where the 
security of these nations will lie — forces, arms, 
watchings, posts, strength; your being and 
freedom ; bo as politic and diligent, and as 
vigilant as you can be— I would say in my 
conscience, and as before Almighty God I speak 
it : I think your reformation, if it be honest, 
and thorough, and just, it will be your best 
security I 

First, however, with regard to security out- 
wardly considered. Wo will speak a little dis- 
tinctly to that. You see where your war is. It 
is with the Spaniard. You have i)eacc with all 
other nations, or tho most of them— Swede, 
Dane, Dutch. At present, I say, it is well ; it 
is at present so. And so likewise with the 
Portugal, with France — the Mediterranean Sea. 
Both these states, both Christian and profane, 
the Mohammedan — you have peace with them 
all. Only with Spain you have a difference ; you 
have a war. 1 pray consider it. Do I come to 
tell you that I would tie you to this war ? No* 
According as you shall find your spirits and 
i*6a8ons grounded on what hath been said, so let 
you and me join in the prosecution of that war, 
according as we are satisfied, and as the cause 
shall appear to our consciences in the sight of 
tho Lord. But if you can come to prosecute it, 
prosecute it vigorously, or don’t do it at all 1 

Truly I shall speak a very gi'eat word— one 
*nay ask a very great question : “ Unde^ wlience 
shall the means of it comer’ Our no.tion is 
overwhelmed in debts I Nevertheless 1 think it 
my duty to deal plainly ; 1 shall speak what 
even nature tcacheth us. If we engage in a 
business —a recoiling man may }iaply recover of 
his enemy ; but tho wisdom of a man surely will 
be ii^the keeping of his ground. Tlierefore that 
is what I advise you, that we join together to 
prosecute it vigorously. In the second })Iace, 1 
would mlvise you to deal effectually, oven because 
there is such a ** complication of interests” as 
some keep ohjccting. If you believe that there 
is such a complication of interests, why, then, in 
the name of God, that excites you the more to 
do it. Give me le.'ivo to tell yon, I do not be- 
lieve that in any war that ever was in former 
times, nor in'iuiy engageniciiU that you liave 
had with other enemies, this nation had more 
obligation upon it to look to itself— to forbear 
waste of time, precious time. Needlessly to 
mind things that are not essential ; to be quib- 
bling about words, and comparatively about 
things of no inonieut ; and in the meantime- 
being in such a case as.l suppose you know we 
are — to suffer ourselves to be wanting to a just 
defence against tho Goinmoii eiieinics abroad, or 
not to bo thoroughly sensible of the distempers 
that arc* at homo. ... 1 know perhaps there 
are many considerations which may teach you, 
which may incline you, to keep your own hands 
tender IVom men of one religion with ourselves, 
and of on interest that is so spread in the 


nation, llowcver, if they seek the eradication 
of the nation ; if they be active as you have seen, 
and as it hath been made manifest so as not to 
be denied, to the carrying on of theil designs ; if 
England must ho eradicated by persons compli- 
cated with the Spaniard ; if this must be brought 
upon ns through distempers and falseness of men 
among themselves, then the question is no more 
than this : Whether any consideration whatso- 
ever shall lead us, for fear of eradicating dis- 
tempers, to suffer aU the honest interests oi 
this nation to be eradicated If Therefore, speak- 
ing generally of any of their distempers, which 
are of all sorts— where a membi^r cannot be 
cured, the rule is plain, Ense rescindendum est 
mcdicahiU vulnua. And I think it is of such an 
advantage that nothing ever could more properly 
be put in practice, since this or any nation first 
was. 

As to those lesser distempers of people that 
pretend religion, yet which, from the whole con- 
sideration of religion, would fall under one of 
the heads of refonnation, I had rather put these 
under this head ; and I sliall the less speak to it, 
because you have been so well spoken to already 
to-day elsewhere. I will tell you tho truth. Oui 
practice since tho last Parliament hath been, to 
let all this nation see that whatever pretensions 
to religion would continue quiet, peaceable, they 
should enjoy conscience and liberty to them- 
selves, and not to make religion a prellSnce for 
arms and blood. Truly we have suffered them, 
and that cheerfully, so to enjoy their own 
liberties. Whatsoever is contrary, and not 
peaceable, let the pretence be never so specious, 
if it tend to combination, to interests and fac- 
tions, we shall not care, by the grace of God, 
vjhom we meet withal, tliough never so spe- 
cious, if they be not quiet And truly I am 
against all “liberty of conscience” repugnant to 
this. If men will profess — ^be they those under 
Baptism, be they those of the Independent judg- 
ment simply, or of the Presbyterian judgment — 
in the name of God, encourage them, countenance 
them, so long as they do plainly continue to be 
thankful to God, and to make use of the liberty 
given them to enjoy their own consciences. For, 
as it was said to-day, undoubtedly 'Hhis is the 
peculiar interest all this while contended for." 

Men who believe in Jesus Christ— that is the 
form that gives being to true religion, iiaiiicly, to 
faith in Christ, and walking in a profession* 
answerable to that faith— men who believe the 
remission of sins through the blood of Christ, 
and free justification by tlie blood of Christ, who 
live upon the grace of God ; those nfto who are 
certain they are so, they are members of Jesus 
Christ, and are to Him the apple of - His eye. 
Whoever hath this faith, let his form be what it 
will, lie walking peaceably, witiiout prejudice to 
others under other forms ; it is a debt due to 
God and Christ ; and He will require it, if that 
Christian may not enjoy his liberty. 
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If a man of one fonn will be trampling upon 
the heels of another form; if an Imlepcndent, 
for czamplcjnwill despise him who is under Bap- 
tism, and will revile him, and reproach and pro- 
voke him, I will not suffer it in him. If, on the 
other side, those of the Anabaptist judgment 
shall be censuring the godly ministers of the 
nation who profess under that of Independency ; 
or if those that profess under Presbytery shall 
be reproaching or speaking evil of them, traduc- 
ing and censuring of them~<as I would not be 
willing to see the day when England shall be in 
the power of -tlie Presbytery to impose upon the 
c^nKcieuces of others tliat profess faith in Christ 
— so I will not endure any reproach to them. 
But God give us hearts and spirits io keep 
things tqvoL Which, truly 1 must profess to 
you, hath been my temper. 1 have had some 
boxes on the ear, and rebukes, on the one hand 
and on the other ; some censuring me for Pres- 
bytery ; others as an inletter to all the sects and 
heresies of the nation. 1 have borne my re- 
proach ; but I have, through God’s mercy, not 
been unhappy in hindering on one religion to 
impose upon another. And truly I must needs 
say (I speak it experimentally), I have found it, 
I have, that those of the Presbyterian judgment 
. . . I speak it knowingly, as having received 
from very many counties — T have had petitions, 
and aq}i:nowledgmenta and professions, from 
wliolo counties ; as from Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, and other counties. Acknowledg- 
ment that they, the Presbyterians there, do but 
desire they may have liberty and protection in 
the worshipping of God according to their own 
judgments ; for the purging of their congrega- 
tions, and the labouring to attain more jiurity of 
faith and repentance ; and that, in their outv/ard 
profession, they will not strain tliemsclves be- 
yond their own line. I have had those petitions ; 
1 have them to show. And I confess I look at 
that as the blessedest thing which hath been 
since the adventuring upon this Government, or 
which these times produce. And 1 hope I gave 
them fair and honest answers. And if it shall 
1)6 found to the civil magistrate's n:al en- 
deavour to keep all professing Christians in this 
relation to one another, not suffering any to say 
or do what will justly provoke the others, I 
*hink he that would have more liberty than this 
^is not worthy of any. 

This, therefore, I tliink verily, if it may be 
under coiisi deration for reformation ; 1 say, if it 
please God to give yon and me hearts to kee 2 » 
this straigUjb, it may be a great means in givhig 
countenance to just ministers— in counteiiuiicing 
a just muMmmcA to them by tithes or other- 
wise. For my part, I should think I w'ere very 
treacherous if F took away tithes, till 1 see the 
legislative power settle maintenance to ministers 
another way. But whoever they be that shall 
contend to destroy tithes, it doth as surely cut 
their the ministers' throats os it is a drift to take 


tithes avray before another mode of maintenance, 
or way of preparation towards such, be bad. 
Truly I think all such practices and proceedings 
should be diseonntenanced. 1 have heard it from 
as gracious a minister as any is in England; 1 have 
had it professed, that it ^Yould bo a far greater 
satisfuctiou to them to have maintenance another 
way, if the State will provide it . . . There- 
fore 1 think, for the keeping of the Church and 
people of God and i>rofessor8 in their several 
forms in this liberty— I think as it, tliis of 
tithes, or some other maintenance, hath been a 
thing that is the root of visible profession, the 
ujiholding of this— I think you will lind a blessing 
in it, if God keep your hearts to keep things in 
this posture and balance, which is so honest and 
so necessary. 

Truly, there might be some otlmr things offered 
to you in point of reformation ; a reformation of 
inaiincrs, to wit . . . But 1 hud forgot one 
tlj|ing which 1 must remember. It is the Church’s 
work, you know, in some measure ; yet give me 
leave to ask, and I n 2 )i>cal unto your consciences, 
whether or no there hath not boon an honest 
care taken for the ejecting of siuiiulalous mini- 
sters, and for the bringing-in of thorn that have 
passed an approbation? I dare say, sueb an 
approbation os never }>asscd in England before. 
And give me leave to say, it hath been with this 
difference from the old i)rttetico that neither Mr 
Parson nor doctor in the university hath been 
reckoned stamp enough by those that made these 
approbations ; though, I can say too, they have 
a great esteem for learning, and look at grace us 
most useful when it falls unto men with rather 
than without that addition, and wish, will] all 
their hearts, the nourishing of all those institu- 
tions of learning as much as any. 1 think^here 
hath been a conscience exercised, both by my- 
self and the ministers, towards them that have 
been approvetL I may say, such a one as I 
truly beliovo was never known in England in 
regard to tios matter. And I do verily believe 
that God hath for the ministry a very great seed 
in the youth now in the universities, who, insternl 
of studying books, study their own Imarts. J do 
believe, as God lialh made a very great and 
flourishing seed to that purjmse, so this ministry 
of England— I think, in my very conscience, that 
God will bless and favour it ; and hath blessed 
it, to the gaining of many souls. It was 
never su ui>on the thriving hand since England 
was, as at this day. Therefore, 1 say, in these 
things, in these arrangements mawle by us, which 
tend to the profession of the Gosjtel and public 
ministry, T think you will be so far Irani hinder- 
ing, that you will further them. And 1 shall be 
willing to Join with you, 

I did hint to you my thoughts about the 
reformation of manners. And those abuses that 
are in this nation through disonlcr, are a thing 
which should ho much in your licaris. It is that 
which, 1 am confident, is a description and char* 
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I yet if a government in mctraoriliiiairy oircnin* 
etsneee go beyond the law even for self-presem- 
iion, it is to be cUunottrad At, and blottered at 
When mattflrs of necessity come, then without 
guilt extraordinary remedies may not be applied. 
Who can be so pitifhl a person ? 

I confess, if necessity be pretended, there is so 
much the more sin. A laying the irregularity 
of men's actions upon God as if He had sent a 
necessity; who doth indeed send necessities. 
Bat to mUieipate tbese^-'for as to on appeal to 
God, f own it — own this necessity conscientioiibly 
to God, and the principles of natuie dictate the 
thing ; but if there bo a supposition, 1 say, of a 
necessity which is not, every eut so done liath in 
it the more sin. This, whether in a given case 
there is a necessity or not, perhaps is rather to 
be disputed than otherwise ; but I must say I 
do not know one action of this Government, no, 
not one, but it bath been in order to tlie peace 
and safety of the nation. And the keeping of 
some in prison hath been upon such clear and 
just grounds that no man can except against it 
I know there are some imprisoned in the Isle of 
Wight, in Cornwall, and elsewhere ; and the 
cause of their imprisonment was, they were all 
found acting things which tended to the dis- 
turbance of the peace of the nation. Now these 
principles made us say to them, **rray live 
quietly in your own countries ; you shall not be 
urged Iritb bonds or engagements, or to sub- 
scribe to the government.” But they would not 
so much as say, “ We will promise to live peace- 
ably.” If others are imprisoned, it is because 
they have done such things. And if other par- 
ticulars strike, wo know what to say, as having 
endeavoured to walk as those that would not 
only give an account to God of their actings iu 
authority, but had withal to give an account of 
them to men. 

1 confess I have digressed much. 1 would not 
have you be discouraged if you think the State 
is exceeding poor. Give me leave to tell } ou, 
we have managed the treasury not unthriftily, 
nor to private uses, but for the use of the nation 
and Government, and shall give yon this short 
account. When the Long Parliament sat the 
nation owed £700,000. We examined it; it 
was brought unto that— in that short meeting of 
the Little Parliament, within half a year after 
the Government came into our hands. 1 believe 
• there was more rather than less. They, the 
Long Parliament people, had £120,000 a month ; 
they had the king's, queen's, prince's, bishop's 
lands; all delinquents' estates, and the deon-and- 
diapter Itfhds, which waa a very rich treasure. 
As soon as ever we came to the Government, we 
abated £80,000, the first half-year, and £60,000 
after. We had no benefits of those estates, at 
aQ considerabit ; 1 do not think, the fiftieth part 
of what they ha^ and gave me leave to tell you, 
you are not so much in dM as we found you. 
We know it hath been maliciously ^persed, as 


if we had set the nation into £2,500,b00 of debt *, 
bat I tell yon, you are not so much in debt by some 
tilDusands— I think I may say, by some hundreds 
of thousands / This is true that I tell yon. We 
have honestly— it may be not t^o wisely as some 
others would have done— but with honest and 
plain hearts, laboured and endeavoured the dis- 
posal of treasurer to public uses ; and laboureil 
to pull off the common charge £60,000 a luoutii, 
as you see. And if we had continued that 
charge that was loft upon the nation, perhaps we 
could have had as much money in hand as now 
we are in debt. These things being thus, I did 
think it my duty to give you this acconiit, though 
it he wearisome even to yourselves and to mo. 

Now if I had the tongue of an angel ; if 1 was 
so certainly inspired as the holy men of God 
have been, 1 could rejoice, for your sakes, and 
for these nations’ sakes, and for the sake of God, 
and of His cause, which wo have all been en- 
gaged in, if I could move affections in you to 
that which, if you do it, will save this nation. 
If not, you plunge it, to all human appearance, 
it and all interests, yea, and all Protestants in 
the world, into inecoverablo ruin. 

Therefore T pray and beseech you, in the name 
of Christ, show yourseUes to be men; ‘‘quit 
yourselves like men.” It doth not infer any re- 
proach if you do show yourselves men : Christian 
men, which alone vnU make you “(luit your- 
selves.” T do not think that, to tins work you have 
in hand, a neutral spirit will do. Tliat is a Laodi- 
cean spirit ; and we know what God said of that 
church : it was “ lukewarm,” and therefore lie 
would “ spew it out of His mouth.” it is not a 
neutral spirit that is incumbent upon you. And 
if not a neutral siurit, it is much less a Htupefied 
spirit, incliinng you, iu the least disposition, 
the wrong way. Men are, in their private con- 
sciences, every day making shipwreck ; and it’s 
no wonder, if these can shake hands with per- 
sons of TPi»rol>ate interests, — such, give nie 
leave to think, are the popish interests. For 
the ai>ostl- branils them so, “having seared 
conscience!.” Though I do not judge every man 
—hut the ringleaders are such. The Script urcs 
foietold there sliould be such. It is not siic*h a 
spirit that will carry this work on. It is men 
ifl a (/’hristiaii state, who have works with fa ah, 
who know how to lay hold on (Christ for r< mis- 
sion of sins, till a man he brought to “gloiy in 
hope.” Such a hope kindled in men’s spiiits 
will actuate them to such ends as you arc tend- 
ing to ; and so many as are partakers of that, 
and do own your standings, wherein the provid- 
ence of God hath set an<l calle^l you to this work, 
80 many will carry it on. 

If men, through scruple, ojiposite, you 
cannot take them by the hand to carry them 
along with you— it wceie absurd ; if a roan bo 
scrupling the plain truth before him, it is m 
vain to meddle willi him. Ho hath placed an- 
other business in his mind ; bo is saying;, “ Oh. 
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if lire coaid but exercise nvisdom to gain civ^ 
liberty, religion would follow.” Cei-tainly there 
are such men, who are not rrudiciously blind, 
whom God, for some cause, exercises. It can- 
not be expected that they should do anything. 
These men— they must demonstrate that they 
are in bonds. . . . Could We have carried 
it thus far, if wo had sat disputing in that 
manner ? I must profess I reckon that difficulty 
more tlian all the wrestling with ilesh and 
blood. Doubting, hesitating men, they are not 
fit for your work. You must not expect that 
men of hesitating spirits, under tlic bondage of 
scruples, will be aide to curry on this work, 
much less such as arc merely carnal, natural ; 
such as having an “ outward profession of god- 
liness,” whom the apostle speaks of so often, 
“ are einiiiiins to the cross of Christ, whose God 
is their belly, whose glory is in their shame, 
who mind earthly things.'' Do you think these 
men will rise to such a spiritual lieat for the nation 
os shall carry you a cause like this ; as will meet 
and defy all tlie oppositions that the <levil and 
wi<*.lced men can make ‘i 

Give me leave to tell you— those that arc 
called to this work, it will not depend for them 
upon formalities, nor notions, nor speeches. I 
do not look the work shouhl lie done by the.se. 
No ; but by men of honest hearts, engaged to 
God ; strengthened by Providence ; enlightened 
in Ills words, to know Jlis Word— to whie.h He 
hath set His .seal, sealed with the blood of His 
Bon, with the hinod of liis srrvauts ; that is 
aiieh a spirit as will curry on thi.s work. 

Therefore, J beseech you, do not di.spute of 
nniiecessary and unprolUable things which may 
divert you from carrying on so gloriou.s a work 
as this i.s. I think fAxry objection that arisetli 
is not to be answered, nor Imve I time for it. 1 
h.*iy, look 11 ]) to God ; have ])eaco among your- 
Heive.s. Know assuredly that if I have intere.st, 
J am by the ^ voice of the people the hupreine 
magistrate ; and, it may be, do know somewhat 
that iniglit satisly my conscionce, if 1 stood iii 
doubt. Hut it is a uiiiori, really it is a union, 
tln.4 between you nnd me ; and both of us united 
in fitiih and love to Jesus Chri^it, and to Ili> 
peculiar interest in the world— i/mf must ground 
this work. And in f/m/, if 1 have any peculiar 
interest which is personal to myself, which is 
not s;ib.sorvicnt to the iniblic end —it were not an 
ex trflvagmit thing for me to curse my.self, because 
' I know God will curse me if I have. I have 
huurnod too much of God to dally with Him, 
audio be bold with Him in these things. And 
1 hope 1 never shall be hold with Him, though 1 
can bo bold witli men, if Glirist be pleased to 
assist. 

I say, if thero be love lietwccu iis, so that the 
nations may suy, “ These are knit together in 
one bond, to promote tliu glory of God against 
the common enemy, to suppress everything that 
is evil, and euconrage whatsoever i.<« of godli- 


ne.ss” — yeajiEhe nation will bless you. And 
really that and nothing else will work off these 
disaffections from the minds of men, which are 
great — ^perha^s greater than all the ffthcr opposi- 
tions you can meet with. I do know w'hat I 
say. When I speak of these things, I speak my 
heart before God ; and, as I said before, 1 dare 
not be bold with Him. I have a little faith ; I 
have a little lived by faith, and therein I may be 
**bold.” If I speak other than the affections 
and secrets of my heart, J know He Would not 
bear it at my hands. Therefore, in the fetr and 
name of God, go on, with love and iutegrity, 
against whatever arises of contrary to those ends 
which you know and have been told of ; and the 
blessing of God go with you, and the blessing of 
God \cill go with you. 

1 have but one thing more to say. I know it 
w troubb-.some ; but 1 did read a psalm yester- 
day, which truly may not nnbecomu both me to 
tell you of, and you to observe. It is the 
eighty-liffh Psalm ; it is very instructive and 
signiffiuint ; and though 1 do but a little touch 
upon it, I dfesire your pcrmsal at pleasure. 

It begins : “Lord, TJy^ou hast been very favour- 
able to Thy laud ; Thou hast brought back the 
cax)tivily of Jacob, lliou hast forgiven the ini- 
quity of Thy peox>le ; Thou hast covered all their 
sin. I'hou host taken away all the lierceneas of 
Thy wTath ; Thou ha.st turned Thysulf from the 
ffcrccims.s of Thine anger. Turn us, 0«Godof 
our salvation, and cause Thine anger toward 
us to cease. Wilt Thou be angry with us for 
ever; wilt Thou draw out Thine anger to all 
generations? Wilt Thou not revive us again, 
that Thy iieojile may rejoice in Thee?" Then 
he calls upon God as **ihc God of his salvation,'* 
and then saith lie : “ 1 will hc:ir what God the 
Lord will speak; for He will speak jicace unto 
Hi.s people, and to Jli.s .sainus'; but let them not 
turn again to lolly. Surely His sah.itioii i'i 
nigh them that fear Him;” Oh, “that glory may 
dwell in our land ! Mercy and truth are met 
together; righteoiisne.ss and peace have kissed 
each other. Truth shall spring out of the earth, 
and righteousness shall look down from heaven. 
Ye.i, the Lord shall give that which is good,tflid 
oiir laud shall yield her iuci'casc. liighteousiiess 
shall go before Him, and shall set us iu the way 
of His Btex>s.’' 

Truly 1 wish that this j»salm, as it is written in 
the Book, might be better written in our hearts. 
That we might say as David, “ Thou hast done 
this,” and “ Thou hast done that;” “Thou hast 
Xiardoned our sins ; Thou hast taken away our 
iiiiquitie.s ! ” Whither cau we go to a better 
God i For “ He hath done it” It is to Him 
any nation may come in their extremity, for the 
taking aw'ay of His wrath. How did He do it / 
“ By pardoning their sins, by taking away their 
iniquities I ” If we can but cry unto Plim, He 
will “ turn ami take away out sins.” Then let 
us listen to Him. Then let us consult, and merd 
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in Pirliament ; and ask Him coai^l, and hear 
what He saith, ** for He will speak peace unto 
His people." If you be the people of God, He 
will speak imce; and we will not turn again to 
folly. 

“Folly;" a great deal of grudging in the 
nation that ^e oannot have our horse-riicos, 
cock-fightings, and the like. I do not think 
that these are lawful, except to make them re- 
creations. That we will not endure, for neces- 
sary ends, to be abridged of them. Till God 
hath brought us to another spirit than this, He 
will not bear with us. Ay, “but He hears with 
them in France;" “they in France are* so and 
HO I” Have they tlu Gospel as we have ? They 
have seen the sun but a little ; wo have great 
lights. ... If God give you a spirit of re- 
formation, you will preserve this natiou from 
“turning again" to these fooleries; and what 
will the end 1)0? Comfort and blessing. Then 
“mercy and truth shall meet together." Here 
is a great deal of “truth " among professors, hut 
very little “mercy !” They are ready to cut the 
throats of one another. But when wo ore brought^ 
into the right way, we slj^ll be mercifid as well 
as orthodox : and we know wlio it is that saith, 
“ If a man could speak with the tongues of men 
and angels, and yet want ihatf he is hut sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cyinhul !*' 

Therefore 1 beseech you in the name of God, 
set yow hearts to this work. And if you set 
your hearts to it, then you will sing Luther's 
psalm. That is a rare psalm for a Chrintiau; 
and if ho set his heart open, and can ajiprove it 
to God, wc shall hear him say, “ God is our re- 
fuge and strength, a very present help in iiiiio of 
trouble." If Pope and Spaniard, and devil and 
all, set tbemselves against us, though they should 
‘‘compass us like bees," as it is in the 118th 
Psalm, yet in the name of the Lord we should 
destroy them. And, as it is in this psalm of 
Luther’s : “ Wc will not fear, tliough the earth 
be removed, ami though tlie mountains be car- 
ried into the middle of the sea; though the 
waters thereof roar and be troubled; though 
the mountains shake with the swelling thereof." 
“There is a river, the streams whereof shall 
make glad tho city of God. God is in the midst 
of her; she shall not be moved." I'facn he re- 
peats two or three times, “The Lord of hosts is 
witli us ; tlie God of Jacob is our refuge." 

^ 1 liave done. All I have to say is, to pray God 

that He may bless you with His presence ; that 
He who hath your hearts and mine would show 
His presence in the midst of us. 

I desire ^ou will go together, and choose your 
speaker. 

ON DISSOLVING PARLIAMENT, IfiiiS 

• * 

Mt Lords, and Gentlehsn of the House 
or Commons,—! had very comfortable ex])ecta- 
tions that (M would make the meeting of this 
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I^liament a blessing; and, the Lord be my 
witness, 1 desired the carrying on tho affairs of 
the nation to these ends. The blessing which ) 
mean, and which we ever climbed at, was merejf, 
truth, righteousness, and peace, which I desired 
might be improved. 

That which brought me into the capacity 1 
now stand in was the petition and advice given 
me by you, who, in reference to the ancient 
constitution, did draw me to accept tho place of 
Pj‘Otcctor. * Thf^re is not a man living can say 1 
sought it; no, not a man or woman treading 
u]ion English ground. But contemplating tbc 
sad condition of those nations, relieved tvom an 
intestine war into a six or seven years* peace, I 
did think tho nation happy thoroin. But to he 
petitioned thereunto, and advised hy you to 
undertake such a government, a burden too 
heavy for any creature ; and this to ho done hy 
the House that then liad the logislative capacity 
— certainly 1 did look that tho same men who 
made tho frame should mako it good unto me. 
I can say in the presence of God, in comparison 
with whom wc are bnt liko }toor creeping ants 
upon tho earth, I would have been glad to have 
lived under my woodsido, to have kept a flock ol 
sheep, rather than undertaken such a govern* 
mont as this. But undertaking it by the advice 
and petition of ytm, I did look that you who had 
offered it unto mo should make it good. 

1 did tell you, at a conlV.rcnce conoeming it, 
that I wonhl not underiako it, anless there 
might he some other jmrsons to interpose between 
me and iho Houso of Commons, who then had 
tho power, and prevtuit tumultuary and popular 
kpirits; and it was granted 1 should name 
another liouse. I named it of men I hat shall 
meet you wheresoever you go, and shake handa 
with you, and tell you it is not title,H, nor lords, 
nor party that they value, but a Christian and 
an English interest— men of yonr own rank and 
ipiality, who will not only be a balance unto you, 
bnt to th^'nselvcH, while you love England and 
religion. 

Having proceeded upon these terras, and find- 
ing such a spirit as is loo much dominant, every- 
thing being too high or too low, when viitue, 
honesty, piety, and justice arc omitted, J thouglit 
Iliad iKien doing that which w^as my duty, and 
thought it v/ould have satisfietl you ; but, if 
everything must be too high or too low, you are 
not to be satisfied. 

Again, J would not have accepted of the 
government, unless J knew there would be a just 
acfjord between the govern f)r and the governed, 
unless they would take an oath to make good 
what the Parliament's petition and advice advise 
me unto. Upon that I took an oath, and they 
took another oath ujion pait, answerable to 
mine ; and did not every one know upon what 
condition he swore ? God knows I took it upon 
the conditions cxpr«-.s>ed in the act of government, 
and I did think we liad l>een upon a foundation. 
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and upon a bottom, and thereupon I thought 
Diysclf bound to take it, and to be advised by 
the two Houses of Parliament ; and we standing 
unsettled till we were arrived at that, the conse- 
quences would necessarily have been confusion, 
if that had not been settled. Yet there arc not 
constituted hereditary lords, nor hereditary 
kings, the power coi:sistiiig in the two Houses 
and myself. J do not say tliat was the meaning 
of the oath to yoursoli os ; that were to go against 
my own prineiplcM, to enter upon another man's 
conscience. God will judge between me and you. 
If there liarl been in you any intention of settle- 
ment, you would have settled upon this basis, 
and have offc3red your judgment and opinion. 

God is my witness, I speak it; it is evident to 
all tlie world, and ail people living, that a new 
l)U’<iness hath been seeking in tlie anny against 
this actual settlement made by your own consent 
I do not speak to these gcntlenicn or lords (point- 
iwj to his right hand ), or whal.socvcr you will 
call thorn. I speak not this to them, hut to 
yon ; you advised mo to run into this jdace. to 
be ill a eaiiacity by your advice, yet, instead of 
owning a thing taken for granted, some ninst 
have 1 know not what ; and you have not only 
disjointed yourselves, but the whole nation, 
which is in likelihood of running into more con- 
fusion in these fiftcim or sixteen daj's that you 
have sat, than it hath been from tho rising of the 
last session to this day, through the intention of 
devising a commonwealth again, that some of the 
people might be the men that might rule all ; 
and they are endeavouring to engage the army to 
carry that thing. And hath that man been true 
to ibis nation, whosoever be be, especially tliat 


hath taken jin oath, thus to prevaricate ? I^ese 
designs have been made among the army to break 
and divide us. Ispeak this in the presence of some 
of the army, that these things hive not been 
according to God, nor according to truth, pro- 
tend what you will. These things tend to 
nothing else but the playing the King of Scots 
game, if 1 may so call him, and 1 think myscU' 
bound to do wliat I can to prevent it. 

That which I told you in the banqueting-honse 
was ti-uc, that there were preparations of force 
to invade us. God is my witness, it has been 
confirmed to me since, not a day ago, that the 
King of Scots hath an army at the waterside, 
ready to bo shipped for England. 1 have it from 
those who have been eye-witnesses of it ; and 
while it is doing there are enrleavours from some, 
who are not far from this place, to stir up the 
people of this town into a tumultiug. What if 
I had said into a rebellion ? It hath been not 
only your endeavour to pervert the army, while 
you have been sitting, and to draw them to state 
the question about tho commonwealth, bnt some 
of you have been listing of persons, by commis- 
.sion of Charles Stuar^ to join with any insur- 
rection that may be made. And what is like to 
come upon this, tho enemy being ready to invade 
us, but even present blood and confusion 1 And 
if this be so, 1 do assign it to this cause — your 
not assenting to wliut you did invite me to by 
your petition and advice, as that which Ihight be 
the settlement of the nation. And if this be the 
end of your sitting, and this be your carriage, I 
think it high time that an end be put to your 
sitting, and 1 do dissolve this Parliament; and 
let God be judge between me and yoo. 
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HOW FAR EXAMPLES ARE TO BE 
FOLLOWED.* 

In these words Naomi seeks to persuade Ruth 
to return, alleging the example of Orpah, who, 
os she saith, was ** gone back to her people, and 
to her gods.” Where first we find that all the 
heathen, and the Moabites amongst the rest, did ; 
not acknowledge ono true God, but were the | 
worshippers of many gods ; for they made every ‘ 
attribute of Ood to be a distinct deity. Tims, | 
instead of that attribute, the wisdom of Goil, I 
they feigned ApoUo tlie god of w*isdom ; instead ; 
of the power of Ood, they made Mars the god of ’ 


* '*And Nsorai sold. Behold, thy sister-indnw is 
none book unto her people, end unto her sods: 

veiuxn thou after Uiy •ftlerdu-law ” (Rath i. 


pow^er; instead of that admirable beauty of God, 
they had Venus the goddess of beauty. But no 
one attribute was so. much abused as God’s 
providence. For the heathen, supposing that 
tho whole world, and all the creatures therein, 
was too great a diocese to be daily visited by 
one and the same deity, they therefore assigned 
sumiry gods to several creatures. Thus (^*s 
providence in ruling the raging of the seas was 
counted Neptune ; in stilling the roaring wind, 
JCvdus ; in commanding the powers of hell, 
Piuto ; yea, sheep had their Pan, and gardens 
their Pomona; the heathens ihirs being as fruit- 
ful in feigning of gods as the Papists sinoe in 
making of saints. 

Now, becyse Naomi used the cxamjde of 
Orpah os a native to work npon Ruth to return, 
we gather from thence, examples of others set 
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before onr eyes aro very potent and prevailing 
arguments to make us folIot^r and imitate tlieni ; 
whether thev be good examples, so the forward- 
ness of the uorinthians to relieve the Jews pro- 
voked many,— 'Or whether they bo bad, so the 
dissembling of Veter at Antioch drew Barnabas 
and others into the same fault But those 
examples, of all others, are most forcible with 
us which are set by such who are near to us by 
kindred, or gracious with us in friendship, or 
great over us in power. 

Let men in eminent places, as magistrates, 
ministers, fathers, masters (so that others love 
to dance after their pipe, to sing after their 
music, to tread after their track), endeavour to 
propound themselves examples of piety and 
religion to those that be under them. 

When we see any good c*xaini)Ic propounded 
unto us, let us strive with all possible s]ieed to 
imitate it. What a deal of stir is there in the 
world for civil precedency and pi‘iority ! I'Acry 
one desires to march in the forefront, ami tliinks 
it a shame to come lagging in the rearward. O 
that there were such ;i holy ambition and 
heavenly emulation in onr Lcail.s, that, us Veter 
and John ran a race who should come lirst to 
the gi*ave of our Saviour, so men would contend 
who .should first attain to true luortificaiion. 
And when wo see a good example set before us, 
let us instate it, thougli it be in one which in 
outward respects is fur our inferior. Bhull not 
our masters be ashamed to see that their men, 
whose place on earth is to come btliind them, in 
piety toward.s heaven go beturo them f Shall 
not the husband blush to see his wife, who is 
the uteaker vessel in nature, the stronger vessel 
in grace f Shall not the elder brother dye his 
cheeks with the e.olour of virtue, to see his 
younger brother, who was last born, first re- bom 
by faith and the Holy (jllio.st ? Yet let liirn not 
therefore envy his brother, as (Jain did Abel ; 
let him not be angry with his lirotlier because 
he is better than liimsclf ; but let him be angry 
with himself, because he is worse than Jiis 
brother; let him turn all his malice into imita- 
tion, all his fretting at him into following of 
him. Say unto him, as Gehazi did of Naarnan, 
“As the Lord liveth, I will run after him;" 
and although thou canst not overrun him, nor 
ns yet overlook him ; yet give not over to run 
with him, follow him, though not as Asahcl 
did Abner, bard at the heels ; yet as I’etcr did 
onr Saviour, “afar off;" that though the more 
slowly, yet as surely thou inayest come to 
heaven; and though thou wert short of hiiti 
while he lived, in the race, yet thou shalt be 
even with him when thou art dead, at the niai'k. 

'When any bad example is presented nnto us, 
let us decline detest it, though the men be 
never so many or so dear unto us. Imitate 
Micaiab (1 Kings xxii.), to whoim when the 
messenger sent to fetch him said, “&ihold now, 
the words of the prophets declare good unto the 


f kiog with one mouth ; Ivt thy word tlivnifore, T 
pray thee, be like to one of them ; " JWieaiah 
answered, “As the Lord liveth, whatsoever the 
Lord saith unto me, that will 1 speak." If they 
1)0 never so dear nnto us, we must not follow 
their bad practice. So must the son please him 
that begot him, that he doth not displease Him 
that created him ; so must the W'ifo follow him 
that married her, that she doth not oiroiid Him 
that made her. Wherefore, as Samson, though 
bound with new cords, snapped tiieiii asunder 
ax tow when it fecletU the live ; so, rather tluiii 
we should be led by the lewd examples of those 
tliat be near ami dear nnto us, let us break in 
pieces all thiur engagements, relations whatsoever. 

Now here it will be a labour worthy discourse 
to consider liow far the examples even of good 
men in tlie Bible are to be followed. For, as all 
examples have a great iiill nonce on the practice 
of the beholders, so especially the deeds of gooil 
men registered in the Scripture (the calendar of 
eternity) are most attractive of imitation. 

Fjiist Kind of Kxami'LKA.— We lind in Holy 
Writ nine several kinds of examides. Firfit,rtc//Vwji 
extnumhvnnf : the doers whereof had peculiar 
strength and dix]>cusation from Hod to do tluuii. 
Thus, Pliinehas in a heavenly fury Killed Cozbi 
and Zimri ; Samson slew himself ami the Vhilis- 
tini's ill the temple of Jlagoii ; Klias caused lire 
to ileseeml on the two captains of fdties ; Klixha 
cursed tlie children, the chihlren of lh*.thel. 

f7.se fj/VAm.~'lMiese are written for our iti- 
stniction, nut for our imitation. If, with Klisha, 
thou canst make a briilgo over Jorilaii with thy 
cloak, if, witli him, thou canst raise dead chil- 
dren, then it is lawful for thee, with Kli'dia, to 
curse thy oncmiea. ff lliou canxt not imitate 
him ill the one, pretend not to follow him in the 
other. 

Ahu.se of Mew.— When men propound such 
examples fur their jiraetice, what is said is ini- 
puteii to I’biiiehas for righteousness will lie 
imputed to ..s for iniijuity, if, being private men, 
by tt cominis.iion of our own penning, we tibiirp 
the sword of juslice to punish malefaelor.s. 

SbCDNO SoHT . — ActicnM fimiulejl in the cerc- 
monial laio : as, Abraham’s circumcising of fsaae, 
Jlu^'kiah's e,ating the passover, Solomoi/s oiler- 
iiig of sacailices, etc. 

Use of them ., — We are Ut be ilmnkrul bi Hod, 
that tliese slnnlows in Christ tlio su bstaiiec are 
taken away. Lot us not tlierelorc .siipersti tioiisly 
feign that the ghosts of tlioHe ceremonies may 
still walk, which long since wore buried in 
Christ’s grave. 

Abuse of them . — By those who still retain tiiein. 
Excellently Ignatius, a*t MaynesioSf 0i5 

yap Xpiartavtafibs ovk Sittiv ’JoodatJpos. 
we must forleit the name of C-hrisUans, if we still 
retain such old rites. Let those who are adfIlitb^d 
in the college of grace, disdain airy longer to go 
to the school of the ceremonial law, which truly 
may lie called “the .school ol TyranniW." 


W TREASURY OF BRITISH ELOQUENCE. 

Thiiid ^om,-—Actiim8 whicJi are fownded in , was bo good a statesman that he was a bad 
the judicial law; as, panlshing theft with four- roan. 

fold restitution, putting of adulterers to death, Use of them. — ^Let us not meddlb with imita- 
and raising up seed to the brother, etc. tion of these actions, that are so full of difficulty 

Uee of them.-— Tbeae oblige roen to observe and danger that our judgments therein may 
them BO far as they have in them any taste or easily be deceived. The sous of Barzallai (Ezra 
tincture of a moral law ; and as they licar pro- it 63), because their genealogies were doubtful 
portion with those statute.s by which every par- and uncertain, were put by the priesthood, till 
ticnlar country is governed. For the judicial a priest should rise up ** with Urim and Thum- 
law was by God calculated alone for the elevation min;*’ by which we may understand some 

especial man amongst them, who, by God's 
spirit, might be able to decide the controversies 
which were questioned in their pedigrees. So 
let us refrain from following these doubtful 
examples, till (which in this world is not likely 
to be) there arise an infallible judge, who can 
determine in these particulars, whether these 
actions were well done or no. 

Abuee of them. — By such who, though they 
have room enough besides, yet delight to walk 
all countries to Jewish laws. That must needs j on a narrow bank near the sea, and have an 
brook, which is stretched further than Go<l in- itch to imitate these doubtful examples, wherein 
tended it. They may sooner make Saul's armour there is great danger of miscarrying, 
fit David, and David’s sling and scrip l>ecoiiie Sixth SoiiT. — which contain 
Saul, than the particular statutes of one country in them a double action, the one good, and the 
adequately to comply with another. other bad, so closely couched together that it is a 

Foubtu Sciht. — ActUma founded in no law at very hard thing to sever them. Thus, in the un- 
aU, but only in an ancient custom^ by God just steward, there was his wisdom to provide 
winked and connived at ; yea, tolerated, at the for himself, w'hich God doth commend ; and his 
leastwise not openly forbidden in precept, or wickedness, to purloin from his mastir, which 
punished in practice. As polygamy, in the God cannot but condemn. Thus, in the Hebrew 
patriarchs having many wives. Indeed, when midwives (Kxod. i.), when they told the lie, 
God first made the large volume of the world, j there was in them fides meiitis, et fallacia men- 
and all creatures therciu, and set it forth, cnin j Uentis, the faithfulness " of their love to their 
reffali yrioileyio, ** Behold, all things therein j counti^’^mon, and the ** falseness of their lying* 
were very good,** He made one Eve for one . to I’haraoh. 

Adam. Polygamy is an erratuitif and needs an | Use of Behold, here is wisdom, and let 

Index expwrgatoTiua, being crept in, being more the man that hath understanding discreetly 
than what w'os in the maiden copy ; it was the divide betwixt the gold and the dross, the wheat 
creature of Lamech, no work of God. and the ch.itr; what he is to follow and imitate, 

Use. — We are herein to wonder at and praise and what to shun and avoid. In the first year 
the goodness of God, who was pleased herein to of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the students of 
wink at the faulta of His dear saints, and to pass Clirist Church, in Oxford, buried the bones of 
by their frailty herein, because they lived in a Peter Martyr’s wife in the same coffin with the 
dark ago, wherein His pleasure was not su ashes of Fridswick, a popish saint ; to this in- 
plainly manifi'sted. tont, that if Popery (which God forbid) should 

Abuse of them. — If any, in this bright sun- over after overspread this land, Papists should 
shine of the Gospel, pretend, os a plea for their be puzzled to part the ashes of a supposed here- 
lust^ to follow their example. tic from one of their canonised saints. Thus, 

Fifth Sort. — Vouhtfud examples; which may in some actions of God’s saints in the Bible, 
be so termed, because it is difficult to decide which are of a mixed nature ; wickedness doth 
whether the actors of them therein did offend or so insensibly unite aud incorporate itself with 

that that is good, that it is very difficult to sever 
and divide them without a sound and well 
advised judgment. 

Abuse qf In such os leave what is good, 

take what is bad ; follow what is to be shunned, 
shun what is to be followed. 

Seventh Sort.— uief tbits (dhwhudy bad^ so 
that no charitable comment can be fastened 
u}>on them, except we will inour the prophet's 
curse and woe, to **call good evil, and evil 
good.** Such were the draukvamose of Noah. 


no ; eo that, should a jury of learned writers be 
empannelled to pass their verdict upon them, 
they would be puzzled whether to condemn or 
acquit them, end at last be forced to find it an 
/pnoroifitcs. As, whether David did well to dis- 
semble himself frantic, thereby to escape the 
cruelty of Aohish, king of Gath: whether 
Hushai did well in couuterfeituig with Absalom, 
or whether therein he did not make heaven 
to bow too much to earth ; I mean, itolicy 
to intrenoh upon piety ; imd eo in thU act 


of the Jewish commonwealth. It suited only 
with the liody of their state ; and will not fit any 
other commonwealth, except it bo equal to 
Judea in all dimensions— I mean in climate, 
nature of the soil, disposition of the people, 
quality of the bordering neighbours, and many 
other particulars, amongst which the very least 
Is considerable. 

Abuse ofthem.—VfYLen men, out of an over- 
miitativeness of holy precedents, seek to conform 
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the incest of liOt, the lying of Abraham, the 
swearing of Joseph, the adultery of David, the 
>lenial of Petftr. 

Use of iAe7a.-‘Let ns read in them, first, a 
iectore of onr own infirmity. Who dare warrant 
his armour for proof, when David's was shot 
through? Secondly, let us admire and laud 
God’s mercy, who pardoned and restored these 
men on their unfeigned repentance. Lastly, let 
ns not despair of pardon onrselves, if through 
infirmity overtaken, God in like manner is 
merciful to forgive us. 

Abuse of f/tem.— When men either make these 
their patterns, by which they sin ; or after their 
sinning, allege them for their excuse and defence. 
Thus Judith did (Judith ix. 2). For whereas 
that murder which Simeon and Levi did commit 
upon the Shechemitos (Gen. xxxiv. 25), was cursed 
by Jacob as a most heinous and horrible sin ; 
yet she propounds it as a heroic act, and the un- 
worthy precedent for her imitation : ** 0 Lord 
God of my father Simeon, to whom thou gavest 
the sword to take vengeance on the strangers, 
which opened the womb of a maid, and defiled 
her," etc. Well, if the arm of Judith had been 
as weak as her judgment was herein, 1 should 
scarce believe that she ever cut off the head of 
Holophemes. 

Eighth ^imi.-^-Actions which are only good 
wt they Sre qualified wUh such a circumstance^ 
as David's eating the sbowbread in a case of 
absolute necessity, which otherwise was provided 
for the priests alone. Such are the doing of 
servile works on the Lord’s Day, when, in case 
of necessity, they leave off’ to be opera serviliOt 
*ind become opera misericordue. 

Use of them . — ^Let us be sure, in imitating of 
chese, to have the same qualifying circarnstance, 
without which otherwise the deed is impious and 
damnable. 

Abuse of them , — In those who imitate the 
examide without any heeding that they are so 
qualified as the action requires. 

Ninth Sokt. — ^The ninth and lost sort re- 
niaiiiH ; and such are those which are eminently 
good; as, the faith of Abraham, the meekness of 
Moses, the valour of Joshua, the sincerity of 
Samuel, the plain dealing of Nathanael, etc. 
Follow not, theu, the infidelity of Thomas, but 
the faith of Abraham ; the testiness of Jonah, 
but the patience of Job ; the adultery of David, 
but the chastity of Joseph-^not the apostasy of 
Orpah, but the perseverance of Ruth here in rny 
text 

an ell match well broken off/ 

llie Stoics said to their affections as Abiroe- 
lech spake to Jss&c (Gen. xxvi 16), “Get yon 
out from amongst us ; for yon arc too strong for 
us." Because they were too strong for them to 


* “Love not the world ** G John SI. 15X 


master, they therefore would have them totally 
banished out of their souls, and labour to becalm 
themselves with an apathy. But far be it ftom 
ns, after their example, to root out such gocnl 
herbs (instead of weeds) out of the garden of our 
nature; whereas affections, if well used, are ex- 
cellent, if they mistake not their true object, nor 
exceed in their due measure. Joshua killed not 
the Oibeonites, but condemned them to bo 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
sanctuary." W’e need not expel passions out of 
ns, if we could conquer tliem, and make grief 
draw water-buckets of tears for our sins, and 
anger kindle fires of zeal and indignation wlien 
we see God dishonoured. But as that must 
needs be a dofonned face, wherein there is a 
trans|>osition of the colours— the blueness of the 
veins being set in the lips ; the redness which 
should be in the cheeks in the nose— so, alas I 
most misshai>en is our soul, since Adam's fall, 
whereby onr affections are so inverted, joy stands 
where grief should, grief in the place of joy. 
We are bold where we should fear, fear where 
we should be bold ; love wliat we should hate, 
hate what wo should love. This gave occasion 
to the blessed apostle, in my text, to dissuade 
men from loving that whereon too many dote. 
“Love not the worliL” 

For ilie better understanding of wldch words, 
know that the devil goes about to make an unfit- 
ting match betwixt the soul of a Christian on 
the one party, and this worlil on the oilier. A 
match too likely to go on, if we consider the 
simplicity and folly of many Christians (bi^cause 
of the remnants of corruption), easily to be 
seduciid and inveigled, or the bewitching, en- 
ticing, alluring nature of tliis world ; but Goil, 
by St John, in my text, forbiddeth the banns— 
“ Love not the world.” 

In prosecuting whereof, wo will first show the 
worthiness of a Christian soul ; then we will 
consider Hr worthlessness of the ^orld ; aii>l 
from the comparing of tlicHn two, this doctrine 
will result, that it is utterly unfitting for a 
Christian to place his affections on toorUlht 
things, 

Ij^et us take notice of a Christian’s possessiiMi'., 
and of his possibilities ; what he hath in h.'iritl, 
and what he holdeth in hope. In poswesHiori he 
hath the favour of God, the spirit of iidc»j)tioii 
crying in him, “Abba, Father,” arid many excel- 
lent graces of sanctification in some measure in 
his heart In hope and expectance he liath the 
reversion of heaven and hai>piTio.ss (a reversion 
not to be got after another’s death, but his own), 
and those happinesses wbich eye van not see, nor 
ear hear, neither it can enter into tlie beort of 
man to conceive. 

Now see the worth Icn^ness of the world. 
Three loaiislones commonly attract men's alfcc- 
tions, and make them to love— Utaiity, wit, and 
wealth. 

BemUv the world hatli none at alL I dare 
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boldly say tbe world put on her holiday apparel 
when she was presented by the devil to our 
Saviour (Matt. iv. 9). She never looked so stuu" 
and smootli before or hince, and had there licen 
any real beauty therein, tbe eagle sight of our 
Saviour would have seen it : yet, when all Ihe 
glory of the world was prolfered uiilo Him at 
the price of idolatry, lb*, refused it. Yet, as old 
Jezidie), when she wauled true beauty, slopped 
up the lealts of aL'e with adulterated complexion, 
and painte<l lier bejc ; so the world, in default 
of true beauty, decks herself with a false appear- 
ing fairness, which serves to allure amorous fools, 
and (to give the world, as w'ell as the devil, her 
due) she hatli for tlie lime a kind of a pleasing 
fashionableuess. Jbitwhalsailh St rani? “The 
fashion of this world passeth away ’* (1 Cor. 
vii. 01). The wit of the world is as little as her 
beauty, liovi’evcr it may be cried up by some of 
her fond admirers; yet as it is (1 Cor. iii. 10), 
wisdom of lliisw'orld is foolishness with 
(iod and ('.i.lihct artifici credawlum eat in 
sud (tr/e; what Wi.sdom ithcJf counts foolishne.Si» 
is folly to purjio.se. 

Her ivruUh is as small as either: what the 
world cjills “ siib.'staiiee ” is most subject to 
accidents, uncertain, uneonsiaiit ; even lainls 
themselves in this respect are inovaldes. ‘Cliches 
make themselves -Nviiigs, and tly away;*’ they 
may leave us whilst we live, but we must leave 
them when we die. 

Seeing, thmi, liie world hath so little, and the 
Oliristian soul so much, let us learn a lesson of 
holy pride, to jiraetise heavenly ambition. J>e- 
se,end not so fur, O Uhristian, beneath tliysel;’; 
remember wiiat Hum art, and Avliat thou hast'; 
lose not thyself in lavishing thy alfections on so 
disproportioiied a male. There is a ilonble ills- 
parity hetwixt thy soul and the >vorld. 

First, that of at/r. Perchance the worhl iniglit 
make a tit mat»? for thy ohi imin, thy luin gei.M iMto 
half, thy rein of sin ; but to m.ateli the old, 
rotten, witliereil, worm-eaten world to thy new 
man, lliy new creature, the regenerated and re- 
newed ]>iirt of thy aonl, grey to green, is rather 
a tortuif. than a iiiaiTiage —altogether disprc»- 
IHiiiionable, 

Secondly, that of quality vr am Jit ion. TJioii 
art Hod’s tive-man. “If I ha\c freed you,” 
saith Chii.st, “then are you free indeed;” the 
worhl is, or ought to be, thy slave, thy vas.sal. 
“For whosoever is lunn of (Tod overcomelli the 
world : and tins i.s the victory that overcomelh 
the world, even our laith” (1 Johu v. 4). lie 
not, then, so base os to make thy va.s.sal thy 
mate. Alexander denied to luarr}” Dariub’s 
daugliter, though profferetl unto him, scorning 
to he rou(piere<i by her beauty, whose father ho 
had conquered by his valour. Let us not make 
the world our mistress, whereof we ought to be i 
the master, nor pio^iitnte our aflbetious to a | 
slave we have conquered. ! 

ObjeetUm. — ^Yea« may some say, this is good [ 


counsel, if it came in due season. Alas I now it 
conieth too lat^ after I have not only long doted, 
hut aril even wedded to this wcvld. Infant 
alfectiou may bo ea*!ily crushed, hut who can I 
tame an old and looted love? Tldiik you that 
1 have niy alfectiou in niy hand, as hunters their 
dogs, to let .slip or rate olT at pleasure ? How, 
tlien, hliall I unlove the world, \vhich hath been 
my bosom darling so long ? 

Jmirrr. — Art thou W'edded to the world? 
then instantly send her a bill of divorce. It 
need ne.vcr trouhlo tliy conscience ; that match 
may ho lawfully broken off, whi( h was first most 
unlawfully made. Yea, thou w'ert long before 
contracted to God in thy ha])ti.sm, wherein thou 
didst solemnly ] >10111 ise thou wouldst “forsake 
the devil and all his w'orks, tlie vain pomp ami 
glory of this worhl.” Let tlie first contract 
stand ; and hecause it is dilUcult for those who 
liave long doted on the world to unlove her, we 
will give some rules how it may he done hy 
degrees. For iridiM d it ia not to he done on a 
sudden (matters of moment cannot he done, in a 
moment) ; hut it is the task of a man’s whole 
life, till the day of his deatli. 

JM’.i how to untore, the worhl. — 1. Look not 
wdlh the eyes of covet ousne.ss or admiration on 
the Hungs of the world. The eye is the prin- 
cipal (’'inquo Port of the soul, w'hevciu love first 
arrives: Ut vidi,, ut prriif Now thou inayest 
1ot>k on the things r>f the world ut in transitu— 
“as in ]>as‘ag(‘” ((dlierwiso W'O should he forced 
to shut our eyes) ; and wo may liehold Hiem with 
a slighting, neglectful, fnsliilioiis look. But 
hike heed to look on them with a covetous oye, 
n.s Kve on the forbidden fruit, and Achan on the 
wedge of gold. Take lieed to look on them with 
the CYC of ailndr.'ition, as the disciples looked on 
tin* buildings of the teuiple (Matt. xxiv. 1), 
wondering at the etirnity of the structure, and 
conceiving the arc]) of this world would fall as 
.soon as .sueli stones, riveted to ininiurtality. 
might ho ths^olvecl. Wherefore our Saviour 
cheekelh them, “ Verily I say unto you, There 
.shall not ho left one stone upon another, that 
shall not he cast dow’ii.” L.\’cellcntly Job 
(xxxi. 1), “I have made a covenant with mine 
eyes, that I shv>uld not behold a woman.” A 
rownant ? But ivhat was the forfeiture Job’s 
eyes were to pay in ca.so ho brake it It is not 
exiiressed on tlie bond ; hut surely Hie penalty 
I.s implied,— many brackish tears, which his eyc.s 
in repentance must certainly pay, if they observed 
not the covenant. 

2. Silence that spokesman in thy bosom ; 1 
mean, the alhircmcnts of the flesh and devil, 
who imjiroveth his utino.st power to advance a 
match hetwixt thy soul and the world. And 
w hen any breach haiqien-s between thee and the 
world, so that thou art ready to cast her off, the 
flesh in thy bosom pleads her cause. “Why 
w'ilt thou,” saith it, “depri\u thyself of those 
routentments which the wrorld would afford 
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thee ^ Why dost thon torment tli,vself before 
thy time ? liiiiDe tliyscJf in tlje silks of security ,* 
it will be tix||e enough to put on the sackcloth 
of ri'pentance when thou liest on thy deatlilKsd.” 
[Icai'ken not to the llesh, her (mchautments ; 
nut as Pliaraoh charged Moses to get him out of 
his i»resenco, he should “see his taco no more” 
(Kxofl. X. 2S), so strive, as inucli as in thee lielh, 
to ei]>cl these fleshly suggestions from thy pre- 
sence, to banish tbem out of thy sonl ; at Icast- 
to silence them ; though the mi>chief is, it 
will he muttering, and thougli it dare not halloo, 
it will still be w hispering unto theo, in behalf 
of the world, its ohl friend, to make a roconcilia- 
lion betwixt you. 

3. Send back ngain to the world the love- 
lokeuR she hath bestowed upon thee ; I moan 
tliose ill-gotten goods which thou hast gotten by 
indirect and miwarraiitahle means. As for tliose 
goods W'hich thy partuiU left ihce, friends have 
given thee, or thou hast i)rocnred by Heaven’s 
lu’ovidence on thy lawful enrleavoura, these are 
no love-tokens of tlie worM, but tlod’?. gilts; 
Ket'p them, use them, enjoy them, ii» llisglory. 
Unt g(iods gotten by wrong and robbery, extor- 
tion and briluTy, force and fraud, these restore 
and send l>aek : for the world knoweilt that she 
hath a kind of tie and engagiuneiit upon thee, so 
long as tliou keepest her tokens ; and in a manner 
thou ar|| obliged in lionour, as long as thou de- 
tuincst the gills that were licrs. Imitate 
ZacelicuH : see how he casts ba<’k what tlu? 
worhl gave him, “ Behold, Lord, llio half of my 
goods I give to the jioor ; and if 1 have taken 
anything from any man by false accusation, 1 
restore him fourfold” (Luku xix. 8). 

4. Set thy affections on the Go*l of heaven. 
The best wedge to drive out an old love is to 
take in a new, 

*‘Pu.Htquam nos AmarjUls habit, Galub a rnruimt.” 

Yea, God deserves our love first, b' cause Go<l 
“lou'd u.? first” (1 Jolin iv. Ilf). Jt is emuigli, 
indeed, to blunt the sharpest aflectiem, to in* 
rctiiruetl W'lth scorn and neglect ; but it is i 
enough to turn ice into ashes, to be first lieloved 
by One that so well deserves love. Seeomlly, 
IJis i« a lasting lov«; : “ Having loved His <;wn 
that were in t!ie worhl, IIo loved tleun to tin* 
end” (John xiii. 1 ). Some men’s affe.rl ion siiends 
itself with its violence, hot at Land, but cold at 
length ; God's is not so— it is coni inning. It is 
recorded in the honour of our King Henry Vll., 
that he never discomposed a favourite, one only 
excelled, w'hich was W iiliam, Lord Stanley ; a • 
rare matter, since many princes change their ‘ 
favourites, as well as their clothes, before they 
are oUL But the obhervatioii is true of the 
Ijord of hcavci? without any exct'X)tion : those 


who arc once estated in His favour, He contiuues 
loving unto them to the end. 

Hark, then, how Ho w^oos ns, Ts-i. Iv. 1 : 
“Ho, every one that thirsteili, come ye to tlio 
waters, aiul he tliat hath no money ; conic,” etc. 
How He WOOS us, Matt. xi. 28? “Gome unto 
me, all ye that la hour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest” liove His love-letter, His 
Word, His love-1 okens. His siioramonts. His 
si>okesme.n, his ministers, which labour favour 
the match betwixt Him and thy Boiil. But 
beware of two things. 

1. Take heed of that ilangorous eoncoit, that 
at the same time tliou mayest keep both God 
and the world, and lovo those outward delights, 
as a concubine to thy soul. Nay, God Ho is “ a 
jealous God ; ” Ho will have all, or none at all. 
There is a city in Germany, purfaining half to 
the bishop thereof, and half to the Duke of 
Saxony, who named the city Mymlyn, that is, 
*‘iiiiiic ami thine because it was theirs communi 
jim\ and at this day by corruption it is calleil 
Miiuhu. But (ioil will admit of no such divi- 
sions; lie Will ludil nolliing in cop.irecny ; lie 
will not share or part slakes with any ; but He 
W'lll have all entire to himself alone. 

2. ’Jake hccil thou dost not only fall out with 
the world, to lall in with it again, according to 
Uiat 

"Aniniitiiirn iiteuiuoiis redinteijratlo est.” 

For oven as soino fin ions g;unesterH, when they 
have a bail g.ime, throw their ciiirds out of their 
hands, and vow 1o play no move (not ho much 
out of mislike of ganiiiig as of their I'reseut 
game); but wlicii the cards run on tin m Hide, 
they aie reconciled to them again; so many 
men, when the world frowns on them and 
crosses ihciii, and they miss Home iiiefermeiit 
tln*y desire, tlieii a cjiialm of ]>ieiy coiiujh over 
their hearts ; they are mortified on a sudden, 
and <lisuv*»w to have any lurlhcr dealing with 
worldly c dentnieuls. But when the w'orld 
smiles on I hem again, favours and i»ro.si>erH 
them, lliey then reliirn to their former love, and 
df>ting iijiou it. ’J’hua Jhimas (2 'I'liu. iv. 10) 
would needs have anolhe.r farewu-ll enibraeu id 
thp worJii, oven alter hia soleinii conversion to 
Christianity: “Demas Jiatli forsaken me, Jiav- 
iiig loved this present world.” I bit whi n we are 
oucfs at variance with tlie w’oihl, let us cmitinue 
at tleadly eternal lemls wilh il; and as it ih said 
of Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. In), that “the hatred 
wlierowith he hated his Hister Turnar was greater 
than the love wloTOwith )»e had loved her;” so 
(what w^as cruelty in him will b j Glnistianity in 
ns), once fallen out with tlie woild, let the joint 
be never net again, that it may 1»‘ the Htroiiger ; 
but let OUT batr* d l>e minuulal, and so much the 
KtrongiT by liow* much our love was lojfore. 
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THE MARRIAGE RING ; OR, THE MYSTE- 
RIOUSNESS AND DUTIES OF MAR- 
RIAGE.* 

PART I. 

Thr first bl(*ssinR God gave to man was society, 
and that society was a marriage, and that mar- 
riage was confederate by God himself, and hal- 
lowed liy a blessing ; and, at the same time, and 
for many descending ages, not only by the in- 
stinct of nature, but by a superadded forward- 
miss (God himself inspiring the duMirc), the 
world was most desirous of children, impatient 
of liarrenmiKS, accounting single life a curse, and 
a childless i)erson hated by God. The worhl 
was rich and empty, and able to provide for a 
more nninerous posterity than it had. . • . 
You that arc rich, Numcnius, you may multiply 
your family ; poor men are not so fond of chil- 
dren; but when a family could drive their herds, 
atul set their children on camels, and lead them 
till they saw a fat soil watered with rivers, and 
there sit down without paying rent, they thought 
of nothing but to liavo great families, that their 
own relations might swell up to a patriarchate, 
and their children be enough to possess all the 
regions that they saw, and their grandchildren be- 
cxjiue princes, and themselves build cities and call 
them by the name of a child, and become the foun- 
tain of a nation. This was the consequent of the 
first blciising, ‘ ‘increase and multiply. ” The next 
blessing was the jiromise of the Messios, and 
that also increased in men and women a wonder- 
ful desire of marriage ; for as soon as Gml had 
chosen the family of Abraham to bo the blessed 
line, from wdicnce the worbUs Iledeeiiier should 
descend according to the (Icsb, every one of Ids 
daughters hoped to have the honour to be his 
mother, or hit. grandmother, or something of hLs 
kindred ; and to he childle.SvS in Jsr.ud was a 
sorrow to the Hebrew women great as the shivery 
of Egypt, or their dishonours in the land of their 
ofptivity. 

Rut when the Messios was come, and the doc- 
trine was published, and His ministers but few, 
and His disciples were to suffer persecution, and 
to bo of an unsettled dwelling ; and the nation 
of the Jews, in the boson; and society of which 
the Church esi^ecially did dwell, were to be scat- 
tered and broken all in pieces with fierce calami- 
ties, and the world was apt to calumniate and 


* "TbU is a fnreat mystery, but I speak concerning 
Christ hihI the Cbnrdi. Nevertheless, let every one of 
you so love lilt wife even m hiraseU, and the wife see 
that she reverence liar husband'* (Eph. r. SS, S3). 
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to suspect and dishonour Christians on pretences 
and unreasonable jealousies, and that to all these 
purposes the state of morriago brought many in- 
conveniences ; it pleased God in this new creation 
to inspire into the hearts of His servants a dis- 
position and strong desires to live a single life, 
lest the state of marriage should in that con- 
junction of things become an accidental imiiedi- 
ment to the dissemination of the Gospel, which 
called men from a confinement in their domestic 
charges to travel, and flight, and poverty, and 
di/Iiculty, and martyrdom : on this necessity the 
apostles and apostolical men published doc- 
trines, declaring the advantages of single life, 
not by any commandment of the Lord, but by 
the spirit of prudence, “for the present and 
then incumbent necessities," and in order to the 
advantages which did accrue to the public mini- 
stries and private piety. “There are some,” 
said our blesseJftiord, “who make themaelxes 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven," that is, 
for the advantages and the ministry of the Gos- 
pel, non ad vilm bonce mcritum, as St Justin in 
the like case ; not that it is a better service of 
God in itself, but that it i.s useful to the first 
circumstances of the Gospel and the infancy of 
the kingdom, because the unmarried person “ is 
apt to spiritual and ecclesiastical employments : " 
first dyios, and then ii.yia^6fievoSf “holy in his 
own person, and then sanctified to public minis- 
tries;” and it was also of ease to the Christians 
llicinsclves, because, as then it was, when they 
were to Hoe, and to flee for aught they knew in 
winter, and they were persecuted to the four 
winds of heaven ; and the nurses and the women 
with child were to suffer a heavier load of sorrow 
because of the imminent persecutions; and, 
above oil, because of the great fatality of min 
on the whole nation of the Jews, well it might 
be said by St Paul, “ such shall have trouble in 
the flesh,” that is, they that are married shall, 

^ and so at that time they had ; and therefore it 
was an act ot charity to the Christians to give 
that counsel, “I do this to spare you;” for 
when the c.ase Avas altered, and that storm was^ 
over, and the first ncce.ssities of the Gospel 
served, and “tlie sound was gone out into all 
nations ; " in very many persons it was wholly 
changed, and not the married but the unmairied 
had “trouble in the flesh," and the state of 
marriage returned to its first blessing; “ and it 
was not good for man to be alou^." 

But in this first interval, the pnblio necesdty 
and the iirivate zeal mingling together did eome- 
times overact their love of single life, even to the 
disparagement of marriage, and to the sennda] 
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of religion, which was increased by the occasion 
of some pious persons renouncing their contract 
of marriagetunot consummate, with believers. 
F'or when Flavia Domitilla, being converted by 
Kerens and AchiUeus, the eunuchs, refused to 
marry Aurelianus, to whom she was contracted, 
if there were not some little envy and too sharp 
hostility in the ennnclia to a married state, yet 
Aurelianus thought himself an injured person, 
anil caused St Clemens, who veiled her, and his 
.spouse both, to die in the quorrd. St Theda, 
being converted by St Paul, grew so in love with 
virginity, that she leaped back from the marriage 
of Tamyris, where she was lately engaged. St 
Iphigenia denied to marry King Hyrtaens, and 
it is said to be done by the advice of St Matthew. 
And Susanna, the niece of Dioclesian, refused 
the love of Maximianus the emperor ; and these 
all had been bctrotlicd ; and so did St Agnes 
and St Felicula, and divers others then and 
afterward ; insomuch that it was reported among 
the Gentiles that the Christians did not only 
hate all that were not of their persuasion, but 
were enemies of the chaste laws of marriage ; 
and, indeed, some that were called Christians 
were so, ** forbidding to marry, gnd commanding 
to abstodn from moats.” On “this occasion it 
grew necessary for the apostle to state the ques- 
tion right, and to do honotir to*the holy rite of 
marriage and to snatch the mystery from the 
iiands of zeal and folly, and to place it in Christ’s 
right hand, that all its beauties miglit appear, 
and a present convenience might not bring in a 
false doctrine, and a perpetual sin, and an in- 
tolerable mischief. Tlie apostle, therefore, who 
himself had been a married nnin, but was now a 
widower, does explicate the mysteriousliess of it, 
and describes its honours, and adorns it with 
rules and provisions of religion, that, as it begins 
with honour, so it may proceed with piety, and 
end with glory. 

For although single life hath in it ])rivacy and 
simplicity of aflairs, such solitariness and sorrow, 
cuch leisure and inactive circumstances of living, 
that there are more spaces for religion if men 
would use them to these purtjoses ; and because 
it may have in it much religion and prayers, and 
must have in it a perfect mortification of our 
strongest appetites, it is therefore a state of great 
excellency ; yet concerning the state of marriage 
gve are taught from Scripture and the sayings of 
wise men, great things and honourable. ** Mar- 
riage is honourable in all men ; ” so is not single 
life, for in some it is a snare and a v6p(aai%, 
trouble in the flesh,” a prison of unruly 
desires, which is attempted daily to 1;e broken. 
Cdibate or single life is never commanded, but, 
in some cases, marriage is, and he that bums 
sins often if he marries not ; he that cannot con- 
tain must marry, and he that can contain is not 
tied to a single life, but may marry and not sin. 
Marriage was ordained by God, instituted in 
l^radise, was the relief of a natural necessity. 
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tiiA the first blessing from the I^ord. He gave 
to man not a friend, but a wife ; that is, a friend 
and a wife too ; fbr a good woman is in her soul 
the same that a man is, and she is a woman only 
in her body, that she may luivo the excelleney ot 
the one, the usefulness of the other, and 
become amiable in both. It is the seminary of 
the Church, and daily, brings forth sons and 
daughters unto God; it was ministered to by 
angels, and Raphael waited upon a young man 
that he might have a blessed marriage, and tlmt 
that marriage might repair two sad families, and 
bless all their relatives. Our blessed Lord, 
though He was bom of a maiden, yet was 
veiled under the cover of marriage, and she was 
married to a widower ; for Joseph, the supposed 
father of our Ijord, had children by a former 
wife. The first miracle that ever Jesus did, was 
to do honour to a wedding. Marriage was in 
the world before sin, and is in all ages of the 
world the greatest and most effective antidote 
against sin, in which all the world had porhdied, 
if God had not made a remedy; and although 
sin hath soured maiTiago, and stuck the man's 
head with cares, and the woman's bed with 
sorrows in the production of children, yet these 
are but throes of life and glory, and ** she shall 
be saved in child-bearing, if she bo found in faith 
and righteousness.” Marriage is a school and 
exorcise of virtue; and though marriage hath 
cares, yet the single life hath desires which are 
more troublesome and more dangerous, and often 
end in sin, wiiile the cares are but instances of 
duty and exercises of piety ; and therefore if 
single life hath more privacy of devotion, yet 
marriage hath more necessities, and moi'e variety 
of it, and is an exercise of more graces. In two 
virtues celibate or single life may have the 
oflvantago of degrees ordinarily and commonly, 
—that is, in chastity and devotion ; but as in 
some ][)er8ons this may fail, and it does in very 
many, and a married man may spend os much time 
in devotion us any virgins or widows do, yet, as in 
marriage, even those virtues of chastity and 
devotion are exorcised, ho in utbor iuNtuiices this 
state hath proper exercises and trials for those 
giaccH for which single life cau never he crowninl. 
ll^e is the proper scene of ]>iety and patience, 
of the duty of parents and the charity of rela- 
tives ; here kindness is spread abroad, and love 
is united and made firm as a centre. Marriage 
is the nursery of heaven ; the virgin sends 
prayers to God, but she carries but one soul to 
Him; but the state of marriago fills up the 
Diinibers of the elect, and hath in it the labour 
of love, and the de1icaci<u) o^ frieudship, the 
blessing of society, and the union of hands and 
hearts ; it hath in it less of beauty, but more of 
safety, than the single life ; it hath more care^ 
but less danger ; it is more merry, and more sad; 
is fuller of sorrows, and fuller of joys; it Ust 
under more bnrdens, but it is supported by id] 
the strengths of love and charity, and those 
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burdens are delightful. Marriage is the mother were wholly to explicate the coiyunction of 


of the world, and preserves kingdoms, and fills 
cities and churches, and heaven itself. Celibate, 
like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in a 
peipetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is con- 
fined, and dies in singularity ; but marriage, like 
the useful bee, builds a house and gathers sweet* 
ness from every flower, jind labours and unites 
into societies and republics, and sends out colo- 
nies, and feeds the world with delicacies, and 
obeys its king, and keeps order, and exercises 
many virtues, and promotes the interest of man- 
kind, and is that state of good things to which 
God hath designed the present constitution of 
the world. 

Single life makes men in one instance to he 
like angels, but marriage in very many things 
makes the chaste pair to he like to Christ. 
“ This is a great inyster}',*’ but it is the symboli- 
cal and sacramental representation of the great- 
est mysteries of our religion. Olirist descended 
from His Father's bosom, and contracted 11 is 
divinity with flesh aiid blood, and married our 
nature, and we became a Clmrcli, the spouse of 
the Bridegroom, which He cleansed with His 
blood, and gave her Ilis Holy Spirit for a dowry, 
and heaven for a jointure, begetting children 
unto God by the Gospel. Tliis spouse He hath 
joined to Himself by au excellent charity; Ho 
feeds her at His own table, and lodges her nigh 
His own heart, provides for all her necessities, 
relieves her sorrows, d<‘tennirie8 her doubts, 
guides her wanderings ; He is become her head, 
and she as a signet upon ilis right baud. He 
first indcetl was betrothed to the Synagogue, and 
had many children by her, but she forsook her 
love, and then He married the Church of the 
Gentiles, and hy her, as hy a second venter, had 
a more rmni crons issue; *^i]l the children dwelJ 
in the sjune house,” and are. heirs of the same 
promises, entitled to the same iiilicritanee. 
Here is the eternal eonjnnction, the indissoluble 
knot, the exceeding love of Christ, the obedience 
of the spouse, the oonnminicatiiig of goods, the 
uniting of interests, the fruit of marriage, a 
celestial generation, a new creature, “This is 
the sacramental mystery” represented by the 
holy rite of marriage, so tluit man iage is divine 
in its institution, sacred iu its union, liulyin the 
mystery, sacramental in its .signilication, lionour- 
ablo in its a}>pcllative, religious in its employ- 
ment ; it is advantage to the societies of men, 
and it is “holiness to the Lord.” “It must be 
iu Christ and the Church.” 

If this be not observed, marriage loses its 
niysterioiisncss ; but because it is to cfiect much 
of that which it signifies, it concims all that 
enter into those golden fetters to see that Clu*i.st 
and His Church be in at ©very of its periods, and 
that it be entirely conducted and overruled by 
religion; for so the apostle passes from the 
sacramcnial rite to the real duty; “Neverthe- 
less,” that is/' although tlie foimer discourse 


Christ and His Church by this similitude, yet it 
hath in it this real duty, “that th^man love his 
wife, and the wife reverence her husband ;** and 
this is the use we shall now make of it, the par- 
ticulars of which precept I shall thus dispose : 

1. I shall propound the duty as it generally 
relates to man and wife in conjunction. 2. The 
duty and power of the man. 3. The rights and 
privileges and the duty of the wife. 

1. In Christo et ecclesia; that begins all, and 
there is great need it should be so ; for they 
that enter into a state of marriage, cast a die 
of the greatest contingency, and yet of the 
greatest interest in the world, next to the last 
throw for eternity. Life or death, felicity or 
a lasting sorrow, are in the power of mar- 
riage. A woman indeed ventures most, for she 
hath no sanctuary to retire from an evil husband, 
she must dwell on her sorrow, and hatch tlio 
eggs which her own folly or infelicity hath pro- 
duced; and she is more under it, because her 
tormentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and the 
woman may complain to God, as subjects do of 
tyrant princes, but otherwise she hath no appeal 
in the clauses of unkindness. And though the 
man can run from many hours of his sadness, 
yet he must return to it again ; and when ho sits 
ufiiong Ilis neighbours, ho remembers the objec 
tion that lies in his bosom, and lie sigh^ deeply. 

The boys, and the pedlars, and tlie fruiterers, 
shall tell of this man, when he is carried to his 
grave, t hat ho lived and died a poor wretched per- 
son. The strtgwS i n th o Greek epigram , whose knees 
were clogged with frozen snow in the mountains, 
came down to the brooks of the valleys, “ hoping 
to thaw their joints with the waters of the 
stream;” but there the frost overtook them, 
and bound them fast iu ice, till the young licnls- 
ineii took them in their stronger snare. It is 
the unhappy chance of many men ; finding many 
inconveniences upon the mountains of single life, 
they descend into the valleys of marriage to re- 
fresh their troubles, and there they enter into 
fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the cords of 
a man’s or woman’s peovishness : and the worst 
of the evil is, they are to thank their own follies, 
for they fell into the snare by entering an im- 
proper way; Christ and the Church were no ingre- 
dients ill their choice. ' But as the Indian W'omcn 
enter into folly for the price of an elephant, and 
think their crime warrantable ; so do men ana 
women change their liberty for a rich fortunn 
(like Bripliyle the Argive, “slio preferred gold 
before a good man ”), and show themselves to be 
less tlian money hy overvaluing that to all the 
content and ^ise felicity of their lives; and 
when they have counted the money and their 
sonows together, how wiUiiigly^ould they buy, 
with the Joss of all tJiat money, modesty, or 
sweet nature, to their relative. The odd thou- 
sand pounds would gladly be allowed in good 
nature and fair manners. As very a fool is he 
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that chooses for heanty principally ; cm sunt 
erudUi ocuh\ et stiuUa mens^ as one said, ** whose 
eyes are witty, and their souls sensual :** it is an ' 
ill hand of affections to tie two hewts by a little ' 
thread of red and white, and they can love no | 
longer but until the next ague comes, and they j 
are fond of each other but at the chance of fancy, ! 
or the smallpox, or childbearing, or care, or tiine« ! 
anything that can destroy a pretty flower. But j 
it is the basest of all when lust is the parauymph, : 
and solicits the suit, and makes the contract, j 
and joins the hands; for this is commonly the | 
effect of tlie former, according to the Greek pro- j 
verb, “at first for his fair cheeks and comely 
beard the beast is taken for a lion, but at last he 
i« turned to a dragon, or a leopard, or n swine:** 
that which is at first beauty on tlie face, may 
prove lust in the manners ; so Eubulus wittily 
reprehended such impure contracts ; they offer ‘ 
in their marital sacriiices nothing but the thigh, ; 
and that which the priests cut from the goats I 
when they were laid to bleed upon the altars. I 
“lie or she that looks too curiously on the ' 
beauty of the body, looks too low, and hath j 
flesh and corruption in iiis lieart, and is judginl 
sensual aud earthly in ]i is affections and desires.** 
Begin, therefore, with God; Christ is the presi- 
dent of marriage, and the Holy Ghost is the 
fountain of puritjos and chaste loves, and Ho 
joins th^ hearts ; and therefore let our first suit 
be in the court of heaven, and with designs of 
piety, or safety, or charity ; let no impure spirit 
defile the virgin purities and “ castificalions of 
the soul," as St l*eter*s jihrase is ; let all sucli 
contracts begin with religious affections. “ We 
sometimes heg of God for a wife or a child ; and 
He alone knows what the wife shall prove, and 
by what dispositions and manners, and into 
what fortune that child shall enter;’* hut we 
shall not need to fear concerning the event of it, 
if religion, and fair intentions, and prudcTice, 
manage and conduct it all tlie way. The pre- 
servation of a family, the j)raduction of children, 
the avoiding fornication, the refreshment of our 
sorrows by the comforts of society; all these arc 
fair ends of marriage and hallow the entrance : 
hut in these there is a sjiecial order ; society was 
the first designed, “It is not good for man to be 
alone;** children was the next, “Increase and 
multiply ;*’ but the avoiding fornication came in 
1 y the Buperfoetation of the evil accidents of the 
Vorld. The first makes marriage delectable, the 
second necessary to the public, the third neces- 
sary to the particular. This is for safety, for 
life, and Heaven itself, the other have in tliem 
joy and a portion of immortality. The first 
makes the man’s heart glad ; the second is the 
friend of kingdoms, and cities, and families ; and 
the third is th<^ enemy to hell, and an antidote 
of the chiefest inlet to damnation. But of all 
these the noblest end is the mnltiplying of chil- 
dren. “It is religion,” said Varro, “to marry ' 
for children.” And therefore St Ignatius, when | 
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he had spoken of Elias, and Titus, and Clement, 
with an honourable mention of their virgin state, 
lest he might seem to have lessoned the married 
apostles, at whose feet in Christ's kingdom he 
thought himself unworthy to sit, lie gives this 
testimony; they were secured “by not marry- 
ing to satisfy their lower appetites, but out ot 
desire of children.” Other consideratious, if 
they be incident and by way of appendage, arc 
also considerable in the accounts of prndoiice ; 
but when they become principals, they defile 
the mystery, and make the blessing doubtful. 
“Ijove is a fair indiiccmont,” said Afriinius, 
“but desire and appetite are rude, and the 
characterisms of a sensual person ; to love belongs 
to a Just and a good man, but to lust, or furiously 
and pasKionately to desire, is the sign of imiio- 
teney and an inmily mind.” 

2. Man and wile arc ccjually concerned to 
avoid all offences of each other in the beginning 
of their conversation : every little thing can 
blast an inrant blossom ; ami the breath of the 
south can shake the little rings of the vine when ^ 
first they begin to curl like the locks of a now- 
weauedboy ; but wlicii by age and consolidation 
tlioy stiffen into the hardness of a stem, and 
have by the warm cmbraecs of the sun and the 
kisses of lieaven bnniglit forth their dusters, 
they can endure the storms of the north and tlie 
loud noises of a tempest, and yet never Iw 
broken ; so are the early unions of an unfixed 
marriage ; watchful and observant, jealous and 
busy, inquisitive and c.'ireful, and apt to take 
alarm at every unkind wortl. For infirmities 
do not manifest themselves in the first scenes, 
but in the suecession of a long society ; ami it 
is not chance or weakness when it ajtpcsrs at 
first, but it is want of love or prudence, or it will 
be so expounded ; and that which appears ill at 
lirst usually affrights the inexperienced man or 
woman, who luakes unequal conjecturoK, and 
fancies mighty sorrows by the proportions of 
the new erd early iiukindness. It is a very 
great passim- •, or a huge folly, or a certain want 
of love, that cannot preserve, the coicnirs and 
beauties of kindness so long as public honesty 
requires man to wear their sorrows for the death 
of a friend. Plutarch eomI)a^l^s a new marriage 
ta,a vessel before liie hoops are on : “ every- 
thing dissolves their tender compngiimiions ;” 
but “when the joints are stiflened and are tied 
by a firm compliance and proportioned bemliug, 
scarcely can it be dissolved without fire or the 
violence of iron.” Aftci the hearts of the man 
and the wife are endeared and Iiardcned by a 
mutual confidence, and an cxpeneiico longer 
than artifice and pretence c'an last, thens are a 
great many remembrances, and sonic things pro- 
eeiit, that "dash all little unkind nesses in pieces. 

The little boy in the Grcik iqiigram that was 
creeping down a iirecqnCe, W'as invitfjd to his 
safety by the sight of hia mother’s jKip when 
nothing else could entice him to return ; and the 
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liond of common children, and the sight of her 
that nurses what is most dear to him, and the 
oudearments of each other in the course of a 
long Bociciy, and the same relation, is an excel- 
lent security to redinlej^ratc and to call that 
love beck which folly and trifling accident? 
would disturb. When it is come thus far, it is 
hard untwisting the knot ; but be careful in its 
first coalition that there be no rudeness done, 
lor if there be, it will for ever after be apt to 
staii and to be diseased. 


I hath caused all the Jaws, and aU the auits^ and 
/ all the wars in the world ; let them who bam 
^ hut one person bare also but one interest The 
husband and wife are heirs to each other, as 
Dionysius TIalicamasseus relates from Bomulus, 
if they die without children; but if there be 
children, the wife is rots vaurlr Mfunpos, 
**a partner in the inheritance;** but daring 
their life the use and employment is common to 
lioth their necessities, and in this there is no | 
other difference of right but that the man hath 


8. liCt man and wife he careful to stifle little the dispensation of all, and may keep it from his 


things, that as fast as they spring they be cut 
down and trod on ; for if they be suffered to 
grow by nuinliers, fbey make tbe spirit peevish, 
and the society troublesome, and the affections 
loose and easy by an habitual aversation. Some 
men arc more vexed with a fly than with a 
wound ; and when the gnats disturb our sleep, 
and the reason is disquieted, but not perfectly 


wife, just as the governor of a town may keep it 
from the right owner— he hath the power, but no 
right to do so. And when either of them begins 
to impropriate, it is like a tumour in the flesh, it 
draws more than its share, but what it feeda on 
turns to a boil. And therefore the Romans for- 
bade any donations to be made between man 
and wile, because neither of them could transfer 


awaken<*d, it is oftori seen that he is fuller of a new right of those things which already they 


trouble than if in tlic daylight of his reason he 
were to contest with a potent enemy. In the 
tmiueiit little accidents of a family, a man’s 
reason cannot always be awake; and when his 
dis(‘Ourscs arc imperfect, and a trilling trouble 
makes him yet more restless, he is soon betrayeil 
to the violence of imssion. It is certain that the 
man or woman are in a state of weakness and 
folly then when they can bo troubled with a 
trifling accident, and therefore it is not good to 
tempt their affections when they are in that state 
of danger. In this case, the caution is to sub- 
tract fuel from the sudtlen flame ; for stubble, 
though it bo (piickly kindled, yet it is as soon 
extinguished if it bo not lilowii iiy a pertinacious 
breath, or fed with now materials. Add no new 
provocations to the accident, and do not inflame 
this, and peace will soon return, and the discon- 
tent will pass away soon as tlie sparks from the 
collision of a flint; ever ]enieinl*(’i lug that discon- 
tents procei'ding from d.uiy little lliiugs tlo 
lu'eod a secret undiseerniblo disease which is 
more dangerous than a fever proceeding from a 
discerned notorious siiiTcit. 

4. Lot them lie sure to abstain from all those 
things which by experience mid observation they 
And to be contrary to each other. They that 
govern elephants never appear before them in 
white, and the musters of bulls keep from them 
all garments of blood and scarlet, as knowing ! 


I bud in common ; but this is to be understood 
only concerning the uses of necessity and per- 
sonal conveniences, for so all may lie the woman’s 
and all may be the man’s, in several regards. 
Corvinus dwells in a farm and receives all its 
proflts, and reaps and sows as he pleases, and eats 
of the com and drinks of the wine ; it is his own, 
but all that also is his lord’s, and for it Corvinus 
pays acknowledgment, and liis patron bath snoii 
powers and uses of it as are proper to the lords ; 
and yet for all this it may be the king’s too, to 
all the purposes that he can need, and is all to 
be accounted ni the census, and for certain ser- 
vices and times of danger ; so are the riches of a 
family, they are a woman’s as well as a man's ; 
they are licrs for need, and hers for ornament, 
and hei-b for modest deliglit, and for the uses of 
religion and prudent cliarity ; but the disposing 
them into portions of inheritance, the a.ssignation 
of charges and governments, stipends and re- 
w'aids, annuities and greater donatives, are the 
leserves of the superior right, and not to bo 
invaded by llie uuder-possessors. Rut in those 
things wheie they ought to be common, if the 
spleen or the holly swells, and draws into its 
capacity much of that whicli should be spent 
on those parts which liave an equal right to 
i»e maintained, it is a dropsy or a consumption 
of tlie wliole, something that is evil because it is 
unnatural and monstrous. Macarius, in his 


that they will be impatient of civil usages and ' thirty-second homily, speaks fully in this parti- 
di-scipline when their natures are provoked by ' cular; a woman betrothed to a man bears all her 
Iheir proper antipathies. The ancients in tlieir portion, and with a mighty love pours it into the 
marital hieroglyphics used to depict Mercury • hands of her husband, and says, have nothing 
standing by Venus, to signify that by fair langu- I of ray own ;’* my goods, my portion, my body, 
age and sweet entreaties the minds of eadi other and my mind are yours. “All that a woman hath 


sliould be united ; and hard by them JSuadam et is reckoned to the right of her hu.sband ; not 


desiiripserunt, they would have all deli- her wealth and her person only, r but her reputa- 
ciouaness of manners, compliance and mutual j tiou and her praise so Lucian. But as tlie 
observance lo abide. | earth, the mother of all creatures here below, 

5. Let tiio husband and wife infinitely avoid a ' sends up all its vapours and proper emissions at 
curious distinction of mine and thine, for this . tjio command of the sun, and yet requires them 
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again to xafreah her own needs, and they are 
fl^opoaited between them both in the bosom of a 
cloud as a common reccptacJe, that they may j 


virgins are with their own money sold to slavery : 
and that services are in bettor state than marri- 
age^ for they receive wages but tlieso Imy their 


cool his /fames and yet descend to make her / fetters, and pay dear for their hbs of liberty; 
fhiit/hl, so are the proprieties of a wife to ho j and therefore the Romans expressed the man's 


d]*q>osed of by her lord, and yet all are for her 
provisions, it being a part of his need to refresh 
and supply hors, and it serves the interest of 
while it serves the necessities of either. 

These are the duties of them both, which have 
common regards and equal necessities and obli- 
gations. And indeed there is scarce any matter 
of duty but it concerns them both alike, and is 
only distinguished by names, and hath its variety 
by circumstances and little accidents ; and what 
in one is called *'love,'* in the other is called 
** reverence,” and what in the wife is ‘‘ohedi- 
cnce,” the same in the man is **duty he pro- 
vides, and she dispenses; he gives coraniand- 
ments, and she rulas by them ; he rules her by 
authoiity, and she rules him by love ; she ought 
by all means to please him, and be must by no 
means displease her. For as the heart is set in 
the midst of the body, and though it stnkes to 
one side by the prerogative of nature, yet ihost* 
throbs and constant motions are iclt on the 
other side also, and the influence is equal to 
both, so it is in conjugal duties ; some motions 
are to the one side more than to the other, but 
the inter^t is on both, and the duty is equal in 
the several instances. If it be otherwise, the 
man eigoys a wife as Periander did his dead 
Melissa, by an unnatural union, neither pleasing 
nor holy, useless to all the purposes of society. 
Slid dead to content. 

FART n. 

The next inquiry is more particular, and con- 
siders the power and duty of the man; **let 
every one of you so love his wife even as himself ; ” 
slie is as himself, the man hath power over her 
as over himself, and must love her equally. 

1. A husband’s power over his wife is jiatemal 
and friendly, not magisterial and despotic. The 
wife is in perpelm tutela, under conduct and 
counsel ; for the power a man hath is louiidcd 
in the understanding, not in the will or foice ; 
it is not a power of coercion, but a power ol 
advice, and that government that wise men have 
over those who are fit to he conducted by them : 
sa'i Valerius in Livy, “ husbands should rather 
fathers than lords.” Homer adds more soft 
a]>pellativeB to the character of a husband’s 
duty : “Thou art to he a father and a mother to 
her, and a brother,” and groat reason, unless the 
state of marriage should he no better than the 
condition of an orphan. For she that is bound 
to leave father, and mother, and brother for 
thee, rither is n^serable like a poor fatherless 
child, or else ought to find all these, and more, 
ill thee. Medea in Euripides had cause to com- 
plain when she found it otherwise, which St 
Ambrose well translates: “It is sad, when 


power over his wife but by a gentle worth 
Cicero said, “Let tliero bo no governor of the 
woman appointed, but a ccn^or of inaiiiKU's, out* 
to teach the men to moderate tlicir wives,” tliaf 
is, fairly to induce tlicm to the measures of thiMr 
own proportions. It was rarely olworveil of 
Philo, “ When Adam made that fond excuse for 
his folly in eating the forhiihlun fruit, ho saiil, 
The woman thou guvost to be with ino, slu* 
gave me.* Ho says, not ' the woman which Thou 
gavest to me,' no such thing ; she is none of liis 
goods, none of his possessions, not to lie reckoned 
amongst his servants ; God did not give her to 
him 80 ; but ‘ the woman Tliou gavest to be with 
mo,' that is, to be my partner, the companion of 
my joys and sorrows, thou gavest her for uao, 
not for dominion.” The duiiiinion of a man over 
his wife is no other than as the soul rules the 
body, for which it takes a mighty care, and 
uses it with a delicate tcndeniosH, and cares for 
it in all contmgoiicios, and watches to keep it 
from all evils, and studies to make for it fair 
provisions, and very often is led by its inclina- 
tions and desires, and docs never contradict its 
appetites, but when they are evil, and then also 
not without some trouble and sorrow ; and its 
government comes only to this, it furnibhes the 
body with light and understanding, and the 
body furnibhes the boul with hands and feet; 
the soul governs, because the body cannot else 
be happy, but the government is no otlier than 
provision ; os a nurse governs a child, wlum she 
causes him to cat, and to bo wanii, and dry, and 
(juiet ; and yot even the very government itself 
is divided ; for man and wile in the family are^ 
a«« the sun and moon in the firmament of heaven; ^ 
he rules by day, and bbe by night, that is, in the 
lesser and more proper cin les of her afluirs, in 
the conduct domestic provisioiis and neccssaiy 
ofliccs, and bliines only by his light, and rule> 
by his authority ; and as the iiioou in opposition /i 
to the sun slimes brightest, that is, then, when ^ ' 
bhe IS in her own circles and sepii.ilc regioin; 
so ie the authority of the wife tin n most eon. 
spiciious when she is separate and in her jirofiqr 
sphere, in t/ynascco, in the nursciy and olhees iif 
domestic employment ; but win ii bin* is in con- 
junction with the sun her brotheT. that im, in 
that place and emjdoynunt in whnh his care 
and proper ofliccs are emi»loyt d, la r Jiglit is not 
seen, her authority liulh no pioper business; 
but else there is no iIifbiMicf, iur they were 
barbarous people, among whom wives were in- 
stead of servants, said Sjuirtunus in (Jaraealla: 
and it is a sign of inqiotLiicy and weakness, to 
force the camels to kneel for their load, becaus» 
thou bast not spirit and strength enough tc 
climb, to make flic afleitions nnd c’. "‘POiJss '’f o 
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wife bend by the flexures of a seirant, is a sign 
the man is not wise enough to govern, when 
another stands by. So many dilTcrences as can | 
be in the appellatives of dominus and domna, | 
governor and governess, lord and lady, master | 
an«l mistress, the same difference there is in the 
authority of man and woman, and no more ; Si 
tu Caitis, effo Caiat was publicly proclaimed on 
the threshold of the young man’s house, when 
the bride entered into his hands and power ; and 
the title of domino, in the sense of the civil law, 
was among the Itomans given to wives, sai<l 
Virgil, where, though Serviiis says it was spoken 
after the manner of the Greeks, who called the 
wife A4airowaVj “lady” or “mistress,” yet it was 
so amongst both the nations. **Acdo7miay dovi- ! 
inam voca** says (Jatullus; ** HoErchit dovainuc j 
mr comes ipse sum,*' so Martial ; and, therefore, ' 
although there is just measure of subjection * ■ 
and obedience due from the wife to the husband j 
(as I shall after explain), yet nothing of this is j 
expressed in the man’s character, or in his duty ; > 
he is not commanded to rule, nor iiistriicted how, ! 
nor bidden to exact obedience, or to defend his | 
privilege ; all his duty is signified by love, “by j 
nourishing and cherishing," by being joined with i 
her in all the unions of charity, by “not being | 
bitter to her,” by “ dwelling with her according 
to knowledge, giving lionour to her,” so that it 
seems to bo with husbands, as it is with bishops 
and priests, to whom much honour is due ; but 
yet BO that if they stand on it, and challenge it, | 
they become less liouoiirable ; and as amongst | 
men and women, humility is the way to be pro- j 
ferred ; so it is in husbands, they shall prevail r 
by cession, by sweetness and counsel, and charity ] 
and compliance. So that we cannot discourse of 
the man’s right, without describing the measures 
of his duty ; that therefore follows next. 

2. “Let him love his wife even as himself;” ; 
that is Ids duty, and the measure of it too ; w'hich 
is so plain, that if he understands how he treats 
himself, there needs nolhing bo added coucerii- 
ing his demeanour tcw.ards her, save only that , 
we add the ]).'irticu]ars, in whi« h Holy Scripture 
instances this general comiiiaudment. 

triKpaCv€T€, That is the first. “ Bo not 
bitter against her : ’’ aud iliis is the least index 
and signification of love. A civil man is never 
bitter against a friend or a stranger, much less 
to him that enters under his roof, and is secured I 
by the laws of liospitality. But a wife does all 1 
that and more ; slie (piits all her interest for his 
love, she gives him all that she can give, she is 
as much the same person os another can be the 
same, who is coiyoined by love, aud mystery, 

* *'St Paul to the Colossians, clitip. iii., ver!<o IS, fir^t | 
advisetli women tn submit themselves to their hus> 
bands, and then counselleth men to love their wives. . 
And sure it was fitting tlmt women should first have ; 
thin lesson given them, because it is hardest to lie I 
learned, and therefore they need have the more time { 

to eon it.*’— FuUer’s ffoly State. | 


I and religion, and all that is sacred and profane. 
I They have the same fortune, the same family, 
! the same children, the some religion, the same 
; interest, “ the same flesh,” erant duo in carnem 
unam; and therefore this the apostle urges for 
I his niKpaiucre, “no man hateth his own 
flesh, but nourisheth and cherish cth it aud he 
I certainly is strangely sacrilegious and a violator 
of the rights of hospitality and sanctuary, who 
uses her rudely, who is fled for protection, not 
only to his house, but also to his heart aud 
bosom. A wise man wdll not wrangle with any 
one, much less with his dearest relative ; and if 
it is accounted indecent to embrace in public, it 
is extremely sliarnefiil to brawl in public, for 
the other is in itself lawful ; but this never, 
though it were assisted with the best circum- 
stances of which it is capable. Marcus Aurelius 
said, that “a wise man ought often to admonish 
his wife, to reprove her seldom, but never to lay 
his hands on her. ” And the aucieuis use to sacri- 
fice to Juno, or “the president of marriage,” 
without gall ; and St Basil observes and urges it 
by way of upbraiding quarrelling husbands, 
“ the viper casts all his poison when he marries 
his female.” Ho is worse than a viper, who, for 
the reverence of^this sacred union, will not 
abstain from such a poisonous bitterness; and 
bow shall he embrace that person whom he hath 
smitten re]>roachfu11y ? for those kindnesses are 
indecent which the fighting man pays unto his 
wi fe. St Chrysostom, preaching earnestly against 
this barbarous inhumanity of striking the wife, 
or reviling her with evil language, says, it is as 
if a king should beat his viceroy and use him 
like a dog, from wliom most of that reverence 
and majesty must needs depart, which he first 
put on him, and the subjects shall pay him less 
duty, bow much his prince hath treated him with 
less civility: but the loss redounds to himself, and 
the government of the whole family .shall bo tlis- 
ordered, if blow.sbe laid on that shoulder which, 
together with tlie other, ought to bear nothing 
but the cares and the issue.s of a i>rudcDt govern- 
ment. Audit is observable, that no man ever 
did this rudeness with a virtuous end ; it is an 
incompetent instrument, aud may proceed from 
wTath and folly, but can never end in virtue and 
the unions of a pnident and fair .society. “ If 
you strike,” saith St Chrysostom, “ you exasper- 
ate the wound,” and (like Cato at Utica in hi^ 
despair) tear the wounds in pieces ; and yet ho 
that did so ill to himself whom he loved well, he 
loved not women tenderly, and yet would never 
strike ; and if the man cannot endure her talking, 
how can she endure his striking? But this 
caution contains a duty in it which none prevari- 
cates, but the meanest of the people, fools, and 
bedlams, whose kindness is curse, whose 
government is by chance and violence, and theii 
families are herds of talking cattle. 

The marital love is infinitely removed from all 
possibility of such rudeness ; it is a thing pure 
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as light, Baered aa a temple, lasting as the \vorId. gtew in paradise had sharp-pointed leaves, harsh* 
“Tliat love,” said one, ‘‘that can cease, was nesses fit to mortify the too-forwurd lusting 
never tine : ”oit is 6/uX(a, so Moses called it ; it after the sweetness of the fruit But it wiU 
is €ljvomf 60 St Paul ; it is 0(X6r77r, so Homer ; concern the prudence of the hushand’s love to 
it is so Plutarch : that is, it con- make the cares and evils as simple and easy as 

tains in it all “ sweetness,” and all “ society,” he can, by doubling the joys and acts of a caro- 
and “felicity,” and all “prudence,” and all ful friendship, by tolerating her inllniilties (1^- 
“ wisdom.” For there is nothing can please a cause by so doing he either cures her or makes 
man without love ; and if a man be weary of the himself better), by fairly expounding all the 
w'ise discourses of the apostles, and of the inno- little traverses of society and communication, 
cency of an even and a private fortune, or hates “ by taking everything by the right handle,” ns 
peace or a fruitful year, he hath reaped thorns Plutarch’s expression is ; for there is nothing 
and thistles from tho choicest flowers of para- but may be misinterpreted, and yet if it be 
dise ; “ for nothing can sweeten felicity itself capable of a fair construction, it is the oflice of 
but love : ” but when a man dwells in love, then love to make it. Love will account that to be 
the breasts of his wife are pleasant as the drop- well said, which, it may be, was not so intended; 
pings on the hill of Hermon, lier eyes are fair as and then it may cause it to bo so another time, 
the light of heaven, she is a fountain sealed, and fl. Hither also is to be referred that he seenra 
ho can quench his thirst, and ease his cares, and the interest of her virtue and felicity by a fair 
lay his sorrow down on her lap, and can retire c‘xaiii]»lo; for a wife to a husband is a line or 
home to Ids sanctuary and refectory, and his superficies ; it hath dimensions of its own, but 
garden of sweetness and chaste refreshments, no motion or proper affections ; but cotimioiily 
No man can tell but he that loves his children, ]mts on sncli images of virtues or vices as are 
how many delicious accents make a man's lieart presented to her by her husband's idea ; and if 
dance in the pretty conversation of those dear thou beest vicious, complain not that she is 
pledges ; their childisliucss, their stammering, infected that lii^s in thy bosom ; the interest of 
their little angers, their innocence, their imper- whose love ties her to transcribe thy copy, and 
foctions, their necessities, are so many little write after the characters of thy manners, Paris 
emanations of joy and comfort to him that was a man of pleasure, and Helena was an 
j delight^in their persons and society; but he adulteress, and she added covetousness on her 
that loves not his wife and children feeds a own account. But Ulysses was a prudent man, 
lioness at home, and broods a nest of sorrows ; aud a wary counsellor, sober and severe ; and he 
and blessing itself cannot make him happy : so ellbrined his wife into such imagery as he desired; 
that all tlio commandments of God enjoiniug a and she was chaste us tho snows on tho niomi- 
man to “ love his wife,” are notliing but so tains, diligent as the fatal sisters, always busy, 
many necessities aud capacities of joy. “She and always faithful: “she had a lazy tongue, 
that is loved is safe ; and he that loves is joyful.” and a busy band.” 

Love is a union of all things excellent; it con- 4 . Above ail tho instances of love, let him 
tains in it proportion and satisfaction, and rest preserve towards her an inviolable faith, and an 
and confidence; and T wish that this were so unspotted chastity; for this is tho marriage-ring; 
much proceeded in that the licathens tliemselves it tics two licarts by an eternal band ; it is like 
could not go beyond us in this virtue, and its the cherubim’s flaming sword, set for tlio guard 
proper and its appendant happiness. Tiberius of paradise bo that passes into that garden, 
Gracchus chose to die for the safety of his wife ; now that it ifj immured by Clirist and tlio C’liurcli, 
and yet, methinks, for a Christian to do so enters into the shades of death. No man must 
should bo no hard thing ; for many servants will touch the forbidden tree, that in tlie midst of 
die for their masters, and many gentlemen will the garden, which is the tree of knowledge and 
die for their friend; but tho examples are not so life. Chastity is the security of love, and j»ro- 
many of those that are ready to do it for their series all tho mystcriousness like the secrets of 
dearest relatives, and yet some there have been, a temple. Under this lock is deposited security 
^Baptista Fregosa tells of a Neapolitan that gave of families, tho union of affections, the nqj.iiicr 
himself a slave to the Moors, tliat he might of accidental breaclies. 'J'his is a grace that is 
follow his wife ; and Dominicus Catalusius, the shut up and secured by all arts of heaven, and 
prince of Lesbos, kept company with his lady the defence of laws, the locks and bars of 
when she was a leper; aud these are greater modesty, by honour and reputation, by fear and 
things than to die. shame, by interest and higli regards ; and that 

But the cases in which this can be required contract that is intended to be for ever is yert 
are so rare and contingent, that Holy Scripture dissolved, and broken by the violation of this ; 
instances not the duty in tliis particular ; but it nothing but death can ilo so much evil to the 
contains in it that the husband should nourish lioly rites of marriage as unchastity and breach 
and cherish her, that he should refresh her of faith can. The shepherd Gratis falling in lov^ 
sorrows and entice her fears into confidence and with a she goat, had liis brains beaten out with 
pretty arts of rest ; for even the fig-trees that a buck as he lay asleep ; aud by the laws of the 
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Bomans, a man might hill his daughter or his 
wife, if he surprised her in the breach of her 
holy vows, which are os sacred as the threads of 
life, secret as the privacies of the sanctuary, and 
holy as the society of angels; and God that 
commanded us to forgive our enemies, left it in 
our choice, and hath not commanded us to for- 
give an adulterous husband or a wife ; but the 
offended party*s displeasure may pass into an 
eternal separation of society and friendship. 
Now in this grace it is fit that the wisdom and 
severity of the man should hold forth a pure 
taper, that his wife may, by seeing the beauties 
and transparcucies of that crystal, dress her 
mind and her body by the light of so inire re- 
flections ; it is certain he will expect it from the 
modesty and retirement, from the passive nature 
and colder temper, from the humility and fear, 
fh>m the honour and love, of his wife, that .she 
be pure as the eye of heaven ; and therefore it is 
but reason that the wisdom and nobleness, the 
love and confideneo, the strength and severity, 
of the man, should be as holy and certain in this 
grace, as ho is a severe exactor of it at her hands, 
who can more easily be tempted by another, and 
less by herself. 

These are the little lines of a man's duty, 
which, like threads of light from the body of the 
sun, do clearly describe all the regions of his 
proper obligations. Now concerning the woman's 
duty, although it consists in doing whatsoever 
her husband commands, and so receives measures 
fiom the rules of his government, yet there are 
also some lines of life depicted on her hands, by 
wliich she may read and know how to proportion 
out her duty to her husband. 

1. Tlio first is obedience ; which, because it is 
nowhere enjoined that tlio man should exact of 
her, but often comnumdod to her to pay, gives 
demonstratiou that it is a voluntary cession that 
is required — such a cession as must be without 
coercion and violence on his part, but on fair 
inducements and reasonableness in the thing, 
and out of love and honour on her part. When 
God coniTuaiids us to love Him, Ho mc.ans wc 
should obey Him,— “This is love, that ye keep 
my commandments and “If ye love me,” said 
our Lord, “ keep niy commandments.'' Now as 
Christ is to the Church, so is man to the wife, 
and therefore obedience is the best instance of 
her love, for it proclaims her submission, her 
humility, her opinion of his wisdom, his pre- 
eminence in tlie family, the right of his privilege, 
and the injunction imposed by God on her 
sex, that altltnugh in sorrow she bring forth 
children, yet with love and choice she should 
obey. The man's authority is love, and the 
woman's love is obedience ; and it w'as not rightly 
observed of him that said, when Uio woman fell, 
“God made her timorous that she might bo 
ruled,” apt and easy to obey, for this obedience 
IS no way founded in fear, but in love and rever- 
ence; fttNjptofweirsitltoesfstmufteretTO 


said the law. Unless also that we will add that 
it is an effect of that modesty which like rabies 
adorns the necks and cheeks of Women- Said 
the maiden in the comedy, **It is modesty to 
advance and highly to honour them, who have 
honoured us by making us to be the companions” 

I of their dearest excellences. For the woman 
I that went before the man in the way of death is 
commanded to follow him in the way of love ; 

I and that makes the society to be perfect, and the 
union profitable, and the harmony complete. 
For then the soul and body make a perfect man, 
when the soul commands wisely, or rules lovingly, 
and cares profitably, and provides plentifully, 
and conducts charitably that body which is its 
partner, and yet the inferior. But if the body 
shall give laws, and by the violence of the appe- 
tite first abuse the understanding, and then 
po.sscss the superior portion of the will and 
choice, the body and the soul are not apt com- 
pany, and the man is a fool, and miserable. If 
the soul rules not, it cannot be a companion ; 
either it must govern or be a slave. Never was 
king deposed and suffered to live in the state of 
peerage and equal honour, but made a prisoner 
or put to death; and those women that had 
rather lead the blind than follow prndeut guides, 
rnlo fools and easy men than obey the powerful 
and wise, never made a good society in a house. 
A wife never can become equal but by Obeying, 
but so her power, while it is in minority, makes 
up the authority of the roan integral, and be- 
comes one government as themselves are one 
man. “Male and female created He them, and 
called their name Aclaro,” saith the Holy Scrip- 
ture ; they are but one, and therefore the several 
parts of this one man must stand in the place 
where God appointed, that the lower parts may 
do their offices in their own station, and promote 
the common interest of the whole. A ruling 
woman is intolerable. It is a sad calamity for a 
woman to be joined to a fool or a weak person ; 
it is like a guard of geese to keep the Capitol ; 
or us if a flock of sheep should read grave lectures 
to their shepherd, and give him orders where he 
shall conduct them to pasture. . • • **To 
bo ruled by weaker people,” “to have a fool to 
one's master,” is the fate of miserable and un- 
blessed people: and the wife can be no ways 
happy, unless she be governed by a prudent loid, 
whose coD'.ntands are sober connsels, whose, 
authority is paternal, whose orders are pro- 
visions, and whose sentences are charity. 

For although in those things which are of the 
necessary parts of faith and holy life the woman 
is only subject to Christ, who only is and can be 
Lord of consciences, and command alone where 
the conscience is instructed and convinced, yet, 
as it is part of the man's office to be a teacher 
and a prophet, and a guide and a master, so also 
it will r^te very much to the demonstration of 
their affections to obey his counsels, to imitate 
his virtues, to be directed by his wisdom, to have 
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her persnasioB measured by ibe lines of his ex- 
cellent rdigion. were hugely decent,*’ aaith 
Plutardii, that the wife should oduiowledge her 
husband for her teacher and her guide," for then 
whoa she is what he please to effonn her, he hath 
so cBUse to complain if she be no better. His 
precepts and wise counsels can draw her off 
from vanities ; " and as be said of geometry, that 
if she be ddlled in that she will not easily be a 
gamester or a dancer, may perfectly be said of 
religion ; if she suffers herself to be guided by 
his counsel and efformed by his religion, either 
he is an ill master in his religion, or he may 
secure in her, and for his advantage, an excellent 
virtue. And although in matters of religion tho 
husband hath no empire and command, yet if 
there be a place left to persuade, and entreat, 
and induce by arguments, there is not in a family 
a greater endearment of affections than the unity 
of religion, and anciently it was not permitted 
to a woman to have a religion by herself, and the 
rites which a woman performs severally from 
her husband are not pleasing to God, and there- 
fore Pomponia Griccina, because she entertained 
a stranger religion, was permitted to the judg- 
ment of her husband Plautius. And this whole 
affair is no stranger to Christianity, for the 
Cliiistian woman was not suffered to marry an 
unbelieving man ; and although this is not to be 
extendedftdo different opinions within the limits 
of the common faith, yet thus much advantage 
is won or lost by it, that the compliance of the 
wife, and submission of her understanding to the 
better rule of her husband in matters of religion, 
will help veiy much to warrant her though she 
should be mispersuaded in a matter loss ncces- 
sary, yet nothing can warrant herin her separate 
rites and manners of worsliippings but an invin- 
cible necessity of conscience and a curious infal- 
lible truth ; and if she he deceived alone, she 
hath DO excuse, if with him, she hath much pity, 
and some degrees of warranty under the pro- 
tection of humility, and duty, and dear affections. 
And she will find tliat it is part of her privilege 
and right to partake of the mysteries and bles- 
sings of her husband's religion. **A woman," 
said Romulus, ** by the holy laws hath right to 
partake of her husband’s goods, and her husband’s 
sacrifices and holy things." Where there is a 
schism in one bed, there is a nursery of tempta- 
tions, and love is persecuted and iti perpetual 
danger to be destroyed ; there dwell jealousies, 
and divided interests, and differing opinions, 
and continual disputes, and we cannot love them 
so well whom we believe to be less beloved of 
God, and it is ill uniting with a person concern- 
ing whom my persuasion tells me that he is like 
to live in hell to eternal ages. 

2. The next line of the woman's duty is com- 
pliance, which St Peter calls, **the hidden man 
of , the heart, the ornament of a meek and a quiet 
spirit,** and to it he opposes the outward and | 
*?oinpQfiui onuunent of the body, ooncenting I 
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which as there can be no particular measure set 
down to all persona, but the proportions were to 
be measured by the customs of wi.se i>eople, the 
quality of the woman, and the desires of the man ; 
yet it is to be limited by Christian modesty, and 
the usages of the more excellent and severe 
matrona Menander in the comedy brings in n 
man turning bis wife from his house because slu* 
stained her yellow hair, which was then th(> 
beauty. A wise woman should not paint. .A 
studious gallantry in clothes cannot make a 
wise man love his wife the better. Said tin- 
comedy: “Such gaieties are lit for tragedie.s, 
but not for the uses of life;" decor occultus 
et tecta venustiiSf that's the Christian woman's 
fineness ; ** the hidden man of the heart," sweet- 
ness of manners, hnnihle comportment, fair in- 
terpretation of all addresses, ready compliance, 
high opinion of liint and mean of herself, “ to 
partake secretly, and in her heart of all his joys 
and sorrows," to believe him comely and fair 
though the sun hath drawn a cypress over him ; 
for as marriages are not to he contracted by the 
hands and eye, hut with reason and the hearts, 
so are these judgments to he made by the mind, 
not by the sight ; and diamonds cannot make the 
woman virtuous, nor him to value her who sees 
her put them off then. When charity and modesty 
are her brightest ornaments. . • . Indeed, 
the outward ornament is fit to take fools, but they 
are not worth the taking ; but she that hath a wise 
husband must entice him to an eternal dearness 
by the veil of modesty and the grave robes of 
chastity, the ornament of meekness and the jewels 
of faith and charity ; she must liave no /teens but 
blushings, her hriglitness must he purity, and 
she must shine round about with sweetness and 
friendship, and she shall he idcasant while she 
lives, and desired when she dies. If not, her 
grave shall he full of rottenness and dishonour, 
and her memory shall be vrorso after she is dead 
After she is dead ; for that will ho the end of all 
merry ineetir::s ; and I c}ioo.^e this to be the last 
advice to both : 

3. “ Remember the ihiys of darkness, for they 
are many;" the joys of the hritlal-ehainber are 
quickly past, and the remaining portion of tin; 
stat^is a dull progress, without variety of joys, 
hut not without the change of sorrows ; hut that 
portion that shall enter into the grave must he 
eternal. It is fit that I should infuse a hunch of 
myrrh into the festival gohlol, and after the Egyp- 
tian manner seive up a dead man’s honc.s at a 
feast: 1 will only show it and take it away 
again ; it will make the wine hitler, hut whole- 
some. But those married pairs that live os re- 
membering that they must part again, and give 
an account how they treat ihem^selves and each 
others shall at the day of their death ho admitted 
to glorious espousals, and when they, shall li\e 
again be roamed to their J^ord, and partake of 
j His glories, with Abraham and Joseph, St Peter 
I and St Paid, and all the married saints. ** All 
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those things that now please us shall pass from 
ns, or wo from them but those things that 
concern the oilier life are permanent as the num- 
l)(‘,rs of eternity ; and although at the resurrection 
there shall be no relation of husband and wife, 
and no marriage shall be celebrated but the mar- 
riage of the Lamb ; yet then shall be rerneml^red 


how men and women passed through this stali 
which is a typo of that, and from this sacramen- 
tal union all holy pairs shall pass the spiritual 
and eternal, where love shall be their portion, 
and joys shall crown their heads, and they shall 
lie ill the bosom of Jesus and inl^he heart of God 
to eternal ages. Amen. 


ROBEUT LEIGHTON* 

1613-1684. 


DIVINE GRACE AND nOLY OBEDTENCE.t 

'I’O desire ease and happiness, under a general 
representation of it, is a thing of more easy and 
general persuasion ; there is somewhat in nature 
to help the argument But to lind beauty in, 
ami be taken with, the very way of holiness that 
leads to it, is more rare, and dejiemls on a higher 
principle. Self love inclines a man to desire the 
rest of love, but to love and desire the labour of 
love is love of a higher and purer strain. To 
delight and be cheerful in obedience argues much 
love as the spring of it Tliat is the tiling the 
holy Psalinist doth so plentifully express in this 
Psalm, and he is still de.siriiig more of that sweet 
and liv('ly affection that might make him yet 
more abundant in action. Thus h(!rc, “ I will 
nin,”etc.,ho presents his desire and his purpose 
together, q.d,^ Tlio more of this grace I'hou 
bostowest on me, the more service sliall I be 
able to do Tiioe. 

TJiis is the top of his ambition, while others 
are seeking to oiilnrgo tlicir barns, their lands or 
estates, or their titles ; and kings to enlarge 
their territories or authority, to encroach on 
'‘^Neighbouring kingdoms, or bo more absolute in 
thoir own ; instead of all such enlargements this 

* ** Ills preAoliing Irnil a sublimity both of thoii;'lit 
and expression In it. The urace and f^ravity of Ids 
pronunciation was such that few lieard him without a 
very sensible emotion ; 1 um sure I never did. fits 
stylo WAS rather too flno ; but there was a majo.sty and 
A lieuuty in it that loft so deep an iniprossion, that 1 
eannot yet bn’Kot the sermons I hoard him preach 
thirty yews ago .” — Bishop Burntt. 

'*The manner of his delivery added much to the 
effect of Loiglitou's discourses, llis voice was feeble, 
but clear, flexible, am) lueltHlious. His pronunciation 
WAS deliberate and rather slow, yet distinct, warm, and 
pathetic. His attitude and 'his gesture were highly 
graceful. Ho showed aud he excited sensibility. His 
manner arresteil attention : a wandering eye whs never 
seeu when he prenohed, aud the audience were fre- 
quently dissolved In tears, wliile himself was visibly 
and deeply offeoted. His oratory [was] pns'e, soft, and 
insinuating; It resembled the flakes of falling snow.” 
—Dr JtnnwiU 

t ** 1 will mn the way of Thy oommandnients when 
Thou Shalt enlarge my heart ” (Psalm cxlx. 32). 


is David's great desire, an ** enlarged heart to 
run the way of God’s commandments." 

Ami these other (how big soever they sound) 
are i)oor narrow desires : this one is larger and 
higher than tliem all, and gives evidence of a 
heart already large. But as it is miserable in 
those desires, so it is happy in this, .that much 
would still have more. 

Let others seek more money, or more honour. 
Oh ! tlic blessed clioiee of that soul that is still 
seeking more love to God, more affection, and 
more ability to do Him service ; tliat counts all 
days and hours for lost which are not emxdoyed 
to their imx>rovement ; that hears theiWord in 
public, and reads it in j^rivatc for this purpose, 
to kindle this love, or to blow the spark, if any 
there be already in the heart, to raise it to a 
clear flame, and from a little flame to make it 
bum yet hotter and jiurcr, and rise higher ; but> 
above all means, is often presenting in prayer 
to Him oil whohc influence all depends, in whoso 
hand our hearts are, much more than in our 
own. It follows Him with this desire, and 
works on Him by His own interest. Though 
there can be really no accession of gain to Him 
by our services, yet He is pleased to account 
with us as if there were. Therefore we may 
urge this : Lord, give more, and receive more. 
‘^I will run the way of Thy commandments, 
when Thou shalt enlarge my heart." 

We have licfe, in these words, a required dis- 
position, and a suitable resolution. The dis- 
position relates to the resolution, as the means 
of fulfilling it ; and the resolution relates to the 
disposition, both as the end of desiring it, am|, 
as the motive of obtaining it The resolution 
occurs first in the words 

•* I wrill run," etc. The way resolved on, that 
of God’s commandments, not the road of the 
polluted world, not the crooked ways of his own 
heart, but the highway, the royal way, the 
straight way of the kingdom, and that in the 
notion of subjection and obedience, the wa^ 
of Thy commandments." This, man uaturally 
struggles against and repines at. To be limited 
and bounded by a law is a restraint, and vain 
man could possibly find in his heart to do many 
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ot the sioiie things that are commanded, but be 
«K)BDdd not be tied, vould have his and 

do it of his Qvrn ^oice. This is the enmity of 
the canal nifhd against God, as the Apostle 
ei{A«sse8 it ; It is not subject to the law of 
neither can it be ; it breaks these bonds, 
and casts away the cords of His autliority. This 
is sin, the transgression of the law ; and this 
n^ade the first sin so great, though in a matter 
one would think small, the eating of the fruit of 
a tree : it was rebellion against the majesty of 
God, casting off His law and authority, and 
aspiring to an imagined self-deity. And this is 
still the treasonable pride or iudependen<;y, and 
wickedness of our nature, rising up against God 
who formed us of nothing. 

And this is the power and substance of re- 
ligion, the new impress of God upon tlie heart, 
obedience and resignment to Him. To Tie given 
up to Him as entirely His, to be moulded and 
ordered as' He will, to be subject to His laws and 
appointments in all things, to have every action 
and every word under a rule and law, and the 
penalty ta be so high— eternal death. All this, 
to a carnal or hanghty mind, is l«ard. Not only 
every action and every word, but even every 
thought too, must be subject The soul is not 
so much as thought free. **Evcfry thought is 
brought into captivity,” as the apostle speaks, 2 
Cor. X. 5 ; and so the licentious mind accounts 
it. Not%nly the affections and desires, but the 
very reasonings and imaginations ore brought 
under this law. 

Now, to yield this as reasonable and due to 
God, to own His sovereignty, and to acknowledge 
the law to be holy, just, and good ; to approve, 
yea, to love it, even when it most contradicts 
and controls our own corrupt will and the law 
of sin in our flesh ; this is true spiritual obedi- 
ence— to study and inquire after tlie will of 
God in all our ways what will ]dease Him, and, 
having found it, to follow that which is here 
colled ** the way of His commandincntb ; ” to 
make this our way, and our Imsincss in the world, 
and all other things but accessories and by-works, 
even those lawful things that may bo taken in 
and used as helps in our way, as the disciples 
passing through the corn, plucked the ears, and 
did eat in passing as a by-work, but their busi- 
ness was to follow their Master. And whatso- 
ever would hinder us in this way must be watcheil 
and guarded against To effect that, w^o must 
either remove and tlirust it aside, or, if we can- 
not do that, 'yet wf must go over it, and trample 
it under foot, werf it the thing or the person, 
that is dearest totua in the world Till the 
heart be brought to this state and purpose, it is 
mtber whoUy void of, or very low and weak in 
the truth of rdigion. 

We place religion much in our accustomed 
performances, in coming to church, hearing and 
repeating of sermons, and praying at home, 
kiting a road of such and such dutiea The 


««way of (iod*8 commandments’* is more Jn 
doing than in discourse. In many, religion 
evaporates itself too much out by the tongne, 
while it appears too little in their ** ways.” Oh, 
but this is the main, one act of charity, meek- 
ness or humility, speaks more than a day's dis- 
course. All the means we use in redtgion are 
intended for a farther end, which, if they attain 
not, they are nothing. Tliis end is, to mortify 
and purify the heart, to mould it to the way of 
God's commandments in the whole track of 
our lives ; in our private converse one with an- 
other, and our retired secret converse with our- 
selves, to have God still befom us, and His law 
our rule in all we do, that He may be our medi- 
tation day and night, and that His law may be 
our counsellor, as this x>salm hath it ; to regulate 
all our designs and the works of our callings by 
it; to walk ** soberly, and godly, and righteously 
in this present world ; ” to curb and cross our 
own wills where they cross God's ; to deny our- 
selves our own humour and pride, our passions 
and pleasures; to have all these subdued and 
brought under by the power of the law of love 
within us— this, and nothing below this, is the 
end of religion. Alas 1 amongst multitudes who 
are called Christians, some there may bo who 
speak and appear like it, yet how few are tliere 
who make this their business, and aspire to this, 
**the way of God's commandments.” 

liis intended course in this way, the pBaliuist 
expresses by running.** It is good to bo in 
this way even in the slowest motions. Love will 
creep where it cannot go. But if thou art so 
indeed, then thou wilt long for a swifter motion. 
If thou do but creep, be doing, creep on, yet 
desire to bo enabled to go. If thou goest, but 
yet halting and lamely, desire to be strengthened 
to walk straight ; and if thou walkest, let not * 
that satisfy thee, desire to run. So here, David 
did walk in this way, but he earnestly wishes 
to mend his pace ; he would willingly run, and 
lor that end he desiies an enlarged heart 
Some dispute and discant too much, whether 
they go or not, and childishly tell their steps, 
and would know at every pace whether they 
advance or not, and how mu(‘h they advance, 
and thus amuse theiiisolvea, and speiul the time 
of doing and going, in questioning and doubtin'^ 
Thus it is with many Christians. But it were a 
more wise and comfortable way, to bo cudvav- 
onring onwards, and, if thou make little pro- 
gress, at least to be desiring to make more ; to lie 
praying and walking, and praymg that thou 
mayest walk faster, and that in tlie eu^l thou 
luayest run ; not to be satishtMl without anything 
attained, but yet, by that uiisati''llednes8, not to 
be so dejected as to sit down or stand still, but 
rather excited to go on. So it was with St ^ 
Paul, Phil. id. 13, “ Foigetting the things whlcli 
are behind, and reacTiing forth unto those things 
which are belore, I press forwaiti/' If any one 
thinks that he hath done well and rnn far, and 
F 
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will take a pause, the great apostle is of another 
mind : “ Not as if I had already attained.” Oh, 
no ! far from that, ho still sets forward, as if 
nothing were done* ; like a runner, not still look- 
ing bade to .sec how much he hath run, but 
forward to what be is to run, stretcliinpr forth to 
that, inllainod with frequent looks at the mark 
and end. Some are retarded by looking on 
what is past as not satisfied; tliey have done 
notliiijg, as they think, and so .stand still dis- 
contented. But, even in that way, it is not 
good to look loo much to tilings behind; we 
must forget llieiii ratlier, and jiress onward. 

Some, if they have gone on w'oll, and possibly 
run for a wdiile, yet, if tlicy fall, then they are 
ready in a desperate iiialcoiiterit to lie still, and 
think all is lost ; and, in this peevish fretting at 
their falls, some men please themselves, and 
take it for repentance, whereas indeed it is not 
that, but rather jirhie and humour. Jlepentance 
is a more submissive, humble thing. But this 
is what troubles some men at their new falls 
(especially if after a long time of even walking 
and running), they think their project is now 
spoiled, their thoughts are iirokeu off: they 
would have had somewliat to have rejoiced in, 
if they had still gone on to the end ; but being 
disappointed of that, they think they had ns 
good let alone and give over. Oh ! but the 
humble Christian is licttor taught, his falls in- 
deed teach him to abhor himself; they discover 
his own weakness to him, and empty him of 
self-trust ; but they do not dismay him to get 
up and go on, not boldly ami (jarelessly forget- 
ting his fall, but, in the liuinble sense of it, 
walking the more warily, yet not the less swiftly ; 
yea, the more swiftly too, making the more haste 
to regain the time lo.st by the fall. So then, if 
you W’ould run in this way, depend on the 
strength of God, and on llis Spirit leading thee, 
that so thou mayost not fall. And yet if tlioii 
dost fall, arise, and if thou art plunged in the 
mire, go to tlie fountain opened for sin and uu- 
cleniinejis, and wash there ; bemoan thyself be- 
fore thy Lord, ami if hurt and bleeding by Iby 
fall, yet look to Him, desire Jesus to pity thee, 
and bind up and cure thy wound, washing off 
thy blood, and pouring in of His own. 

Ilow'evcr it is with thee, give not over, faint 
not, run on. And that thou niayest run the 
more easily and expeditely, make thyself as 
lightly as may bo, “lay a.side every weight” 
(Heb. xii. 1, 2). Clog not thy.solf with unneces- 
sary burdens of earth, and c.s 2 >ccially lay aside 
that which, of all thii^s, weighs the heaviest, 
and cleaves the clo.sebt, the sin that so easily 
besets us,” and is so hardly put off us, that 
folds so connaturally to us, and we therefore think 
will not hinder us much. And not only the sins 
that are more outward, but the iuner, close- 
cleaving sins, the edn that most of all sits easily 
to us ; not only our cloak, but our iuner coa^ 
away with that too, as our Saviour says in 


another case, and “ run the race set before ns,” 
our appointed stage, and that with patience, 
under all oppositions and discouragements from 
the world without, and from siu within. And 
to encourage thee in this, look to such a “cloud 
of witnesses,” that cornpasseth ns about to fur- 
ther us, as trouldes, temptations, and sin do to 
hinder us. They encountered the like sufferings, 
and were encumbered with the like sins; and 
yet they ran on, and got home. Alexander 
w*ould have run in the Olyinjiic games if he had 
had kings to run with ; now in this race, kings 
and x>ropliets atid righteous persons run; yea, 
ail are Indeed a kingly generation, each one heir 
to a crown, as the prize of this race. 

And if these encourage thee but little, then 
look beyond them, above that cloud of witnesses, 
to the “Sun,” the “Sun of Righteousness;” 
looking off from all things here, that would 
either entangle thee or discourage thee, taking 
thine eye off from them, and looking to Him 
who will powerfully draw thee and animate thee. 
“Look to Jesus,” not only as thy “forerunner” 
in this race, but also as thy “undertaker” in 
it, “ the author and finisher of our faith.” His 
attaining tlie end of the race is the pledge of thy 
attaining, if thou follow Him cheerfully on the 
same encouragements that He looked to : “ Who 
for the jt»y that was set before Him endured the 
cross, and despised the shame, and^js now set 
down at the right hand of God.” 

“ Wlicn Tliou .sliall enlarge iny heart.” In all 
beings the heart is the j^rincixde of motion, and 
according as it is more or less perfect in its kind, 
those motions which flow from it are more or 
l(‘ss vigoron.s. Therefore liath the Psalmist good 
reason, to the cml liis s^iiritual course may be 
the stedfaster and the faster, to desire that the 
])rinciplc of it (the heart), may be more enabled 
ami disposed, whicli here he expresses by its 
being “ enlarged.” 

What this “enlargement of the heart” is, a 
man's own inward sense should easily e.\plain to 
him. Surely it would, did men reflect on it, and 
were they acquainted with their own hearts ; but 
the most are not. They would find the carnal 
natural heart a narrow, contracted, hampered 
thing, bound with cords and chains of its own 
twi.sting and forging, and so incapable of walk- 
ing, much less of running, in this way of God's 
commandments, till it be freed and enlarged. 

The heart is taken generally in Scripture loi 
the whole soul, the understanding, and the will, 
in its several affections and motions; and the 
phrase being here of an “enlarged heart,” it seems 
very congruous to take it in the most enlarged 
scube. 

It is said of Solomon that he had a ** large 
heart” (the same word thatjs here), “as the 
sand of the sea-shore” (1 Kin^ iv. 29); that is, 
a vast comprehensive spirit, that could fathom 
much of nature, both its greater and lesser 
things. “He spake of trees, from the cedar in 
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Lebaooiit to the hyssop in the wall, and of great 
beasts and small creeping things.*' Thus, I con- 
ceive, the enlargement of the heart" comprisetli 
the lightening of the understanding. There 
arises a clearer light there to discern spiritual 
things in a more spiritual manner; to see the 
vast difference betwixt the vain things the world 
goes after, and the tiue solid delight tliat is in 
the **way of God's comniaudments" — to know 
the false blush of the pleasures of sin, and what 
deformity is under that painted musk, and not 
be allured by it ; to have enlarged apprehensions 
of God, His excellency, and greatness, and good- 
ness ; how worthy He is to be obeyed and served. 
Tliis is the great dignity and happiness of the 
soul ; all other pretensions are low and poor in 
respect of this. Here then is enlargement, to 
see the purity and beauty of His law ; how just 
and reasonable, yea, how jdeasaiit and amiable it 
is, **that His commandments are not grievous," 
that they are bods of spices, — tlic more we walk 
in them, still the more of their fragrant smell 
and sweetness we find. 

And then, consequently, upon the larger and 
clearer knowledge of these things, the heart 
dilates itself in affection ; the more it knows of 
God, still the more it loves Him, and the less it 
loves this present world. Love is the great 
enlarger of the heart to all obedience. Then 
nothing is hard, yea, the harder things become 
the more delightful. 

All love of other things doth pinch and con- 
tract the heart, for they are all narrower than 
itself. It is framed to tliat wideness in its first 
creation, capable of enjoying God, though not of 
a full comprehending of Him. Therefore all 
other things gather it in, and straiten it from its 
natural size, ouly the love of God stretches and 
dilates it. He is large enough for it ; yea, it, in 
its fullest enlargement, is infinitely too narrow 
for Him. Do not all find it, if they will ask 
themselves, that in all other loves and pursuits 
in this world, there is still somewhat that 
pinches ? The soul is not at its full size, but, as 
a foot in a strait shoe, is somewhere bound and 
pained, and cannot go freely, iimch less rim; 
though another who looks on cannot tell where, 
yet each one feels it. But when the soul is set 
free from these narrow things, and is raised to 
the lore of God, then is it at ease uud at large, 
anuhath room enough; it is both ** elevated'' 
ahd ‘‘dilated." And this word signifies a 
**high raised soul," and is sometimes taken for 
“proud” and “lofty,” but there is a “greatness" 
and “height" of spirit in the love of God and 
union with Him, that doth not vainly swell and 
lift it up, but, with the deepest humility, joins 
the highest and truest magnanimity. It sets the 
soul above the snares that lie here below, in 
which most men creep and are entangled in that 
“way of life” which “is on high,” “thejust^” 
as Solomon speaks. 

Good reason hath David to join these together. 




aiMl to desire the one as the spring and cause of 
the other ; an “ enlarged heart," that he might 
“run the way of God's commandmouts." 

Sensible joys and consolations in God do en- 
courage and enlarge the heart, but these are not 
so general to all, nor so constant to any. Love 
is the al)ounding fixed spring of ready obedience, 
and will make the heart cheerful in serving God, 
even without those felt comforts, wrlicu Ho is 
pleased to deny or witlnlraw them. 

Til that course or race are understood con- 
stancy, activity, and alacrity, and all these flow 
from the enlargenient of the heart. 

1. Constancy. A narrow^ enthralled lieart, 
fettered with the love of lower tilings, and 
cleaving to some particular sins, or but some 
one, and that in secret, may keep foot a wliile in 
the way of God's commandments in some steps 
of things, but it must give up quickly, is not 
able to run on to the end of the goal. But a heart 
that hath laid aside every weight, and the. most 
doso-cloaving and besetting sin (as it is in that 
fore-dted place in the Bpistle to the Hebrews), 
hath Btri]>ped itself of all that may falter or 
entangle it, it runs and runs on without fainting 
or wearying, it is at large, hath nothing that 
pains it in the race. 

2. Activity. Not only holding on, but run- 
tiitig, which is a swift nimble race. It stands 
not bargaining and disputing, but once knowing 
God's mind, there is no more (piestion or demur, 
“I made haste and delayed not," as in this 
psalm the wor<l is ; did not stay upon why and 
wherefore. He stood not to reason the matter, 
but ran on. And thi^ love, enlarging the heart, 
makes it abundant in tlie work of the Lord, 
quick and active, despatching much in a little 
time. 

3. Alacrity. All is done with cheerfulness, so 
no other constraint is needful where this over- 
powering sweet constraint of love is. “I will 
run," not be hauled and drawn by force, but 
“skip” and ’‘leai)," a.s the evangelic promise i.s 
“That the lamo shall leap as a hart, and the 
longue of the •liimb shall sing ; for in the wilder- 
ness shall waters break out, and streams in tlie 
desert” (Isa. xxxv. G). The spouse desires her 
beloved “to hasten as a roc and hind in the 
mountains of spice.s," and she doth so, and each 
faithful soul runs towards him to mei.t him in 
his way. 

It is a sad heavy tiling to do anytliing as in 
obedience to God wliile the lieart is straitened, 
not enlarged towards Him by divine love; but 
that once taking po8se.ssion and <*nlarging the 
heart, that inward principle of ohulience makes 
the outward obedience sweet ; it i** tln-n a natural 
motion. Indeed the soul run.s in the ways of 
God as the sun in his course, which finds no 
dilficulty, being naturally fitted and carried to 
that motion; he “goes forth as a bridegroom, 
and rejoices as a strong man to run a race," 

This is the great point which our souls should 
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be studious of. to attain more evenness, and 
nimbleness, and cheerfulness, in the ways of 
God, and for this end we ought to seek, above 
all things, this enlarged hearts It is the want of 
this luakes us bog and dr>e heavily, and run 
long upon little ground. Oli, my beloved, how 
shallow and narrow arc our thoughts of God! 
Most even of those who are truly godly are led 
on by a kind of instinct, and carried they scarcely 
know how to give some attendance on God’s 
worship, and to the avoidance of gross sin, and 
go on in a blameless course. Jt is bettor thus 
than to run to excess of riot and open wickedness 
with the ungodly world. But, alas I this is but 
a dull, heavy, and languid motion, when the 
heart is not enlarged by the daily growing love 
of God. Few, few are acquaiiited with that 
delightful coTitemplatiou of God, which venti- 
lates and raises this llame of love. Petty things 
bind and contract our spirits, so that they feel 
little joy in God, little ardent, active desire to do 
Him service, to enuufy sin, to break and undo 
self-love within us, to root up onr own wills to 
make room for His, that llis alone may be ours, 
that we may have no will of our owii, that our 
daily work may be to grow more like Him in the 
beauty of hoHuess. You think it a hard saying 
to part with your carnal lusts and delights and 
the common ways of the world, and to be tied to 
a strict exact conversation all your days. But 
oh 1 the reason of this is because the heart is yet 
straitened and enthralled by the base love of 
these mean things, and that arises from the 
ignorance of things higher and better. One 
glance of God, a touch of His love, will free and 
enlarge the heart so that it can deny all, and 
part with all, and make an entire renouncing of 
all, to follow Him. It secs enough in Him, and 
in Him alone, and therefore can neither quietly 
rest on nor earnestly desire anything besule Him, 
Oh, that you would apply your hearts to con- 
sider the excellence of this w-ay of God’s com- 
mandments. Our wretched hearts arc prejudiced; 
they think it melancholy and sad. Oh, there is 
no way truly joyous but this I “ They shall sing 
in the ways of the Lord,” says the Psalmist (Ps. 
cxxxviii. .*)). Do not men, when their eyes are 
opened, see a beauty in meekness, and temper- 
ance, and humility, a present delightliilness and 
quietness in them ? Wliereas in pride, and pas- 
sion, and intern ijcrauce, tlicre is nothing but 
vexation and disquiet. And then, consider the 
end of this way, and of this race in it, rest and 
peace for ever. It is the way of peace, both in 
its own nature and iii respect of its eucL Did 
yoi\ believe that joy and glory, which .are set 
before you in this way, you would not any of 
you defer a day longer, but forthwith you would 
break from all that holds you liack, and enter 
into this way, and run on cheerfully in it The 
persuasion of those gfreat things above would 
enlarge a^d greaten tiie heart, and make the 
gteaM things here very little in your eyes. 


But would yon attain to this enlarged heart 
for this race, as yon ought to apply your thpuc^ 
to these divine things, and strath them on the 
promises mode in the worl(^ so, above all, 
take David’s course ; seek this enlargement of 
heart from God's own hand. For it is here pro- 
pounded and laid before God by way of request: 
See what is my desire ; I would gladly serve 
Thee better, and advance more in the way of 
Thy commandments. Now this I cannot do^ 
till my heart be more enlarged, and that cannot 
be but by Thy hand “ when Thou shalt enlarge 
my heart’* l^eseut this suit often : It is in His 
power to do this for thee. He can stretch and 
expand thy straitened heart, can hoist and 
spread the sails within thee, and then carry thee 
on swiftly ; filling them, not with the vain air of 
man’s applause, which readily runs a soul upon 
rocks and splits it, but with the sweet breath- 
ings and soft gales of his own Spirit, which 
carry it straight to the desired haven. 

Findcst thou sin cleaving to thee and clogging 
thee ? Cry to Him : Help, Lord ! set me free 
from my narrow heart,” I strive, but in vain 
without Thee ; still it coutimiea so. I know 
little of Thee ; my affections are dead and cold 
towards Tlice. Lord, 1 desire to love Thee, 
here is my heart ; and lest it dy out, lay hold 
on it, and take Thine own way with it, though 
it should be in a painful way, yet di^w it forth ; 
yea, draw it tliat it may run after Thee. All is 
llis own working, and all His motive His own 
free grace. Let who will fancy themselves 
masters of their own hearts, and think to enlarge 
them by the strength of their own stretches of 
speculation ; they alone, they alone are in the 
sure and hap^iy way of attaining it, who humbly 
sue and wait for tliis enlargement of heart from 
His hand who made it 

KXHORTATIONS TO CANDIDATES FOR 

THE DEGREE OF MASTER OP ARTS. 

The complaint with regard to the variety of 
all perishing and transitory enjoyments, which 
has been long general among mankind, is indeed 
just and well founded ; but it is no less true, 
that the vanity which resides in the heart of 
man himself, exceeds everything of that kind 
we observe in the other parts of the visible 
creation ; for, amongst all the creatures that we 
see around us, we can find nothing so fleet&g 
and inconstant ; it flutters hither an^ thither, 
and forsaking that only perfect good, which is 
truly suited to its nature and circmstancea^ 
grasps at phantoms and shadows of happi- 
ness, which it pursues with a folly moia than 
childish. 

Man wanders about on this earth ; he hopes, 
he wishes, he seeks, he gropes, and feds atent 
him ; he desires, he is hot, he is oold, he is . 
blind, and complains that evil abemnds evoy- 

where; yet he is himself the eatsse of those evida 
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which rage in the world, bnt most of all in his 
own breast ; and therefore, being tossed between 
the waves theseof, that roll coutinnally within 
and without him, he leads a restless and disord- 
ered life^ until he be at last swallowed up in the 
nnavoidable gulf of death, It is, moreover, the 
shame and folly of the human race, that the 
greatest part of them do not resolve upon any 
fixed and settled method of life, but, like the 
brute creatures, live and die without design, and 
without^ proposing any reasonable cud. For 
how few are there, who seriously and frequently 
consider with themselves whence they come, 
whither they are going, and what is the purpose 
of tiieir life ; who are daily reviewing tlie state 
of their own minds, and often descend into 
themselves, that they may as frequently ascend, 
by their Noughts and meditations, to their 
exalted Father and their heavenly country, who 
take their station upon temporal things, and 
view these tliat are eternal ! Yet, these are the 
only men that can he tmly said to live, and they 
alone can be accounted wise. 

And to this it is, my dear youths, that I 
would willingly engage your sotils ; nay, I 
heartily wish they were carried thither by the 
fiery chariots of celestial wisdom. Let the com- 
mon sort of mankind admire mean things ; let 
them place their hopes on ric1ie.s, honours, and 
arts, andi spend their lives in the pursuit of 
them ; but let yonr souls bo inflamed wilb a far 
higlier ambition. Yet 1 would not altogether 
prohibit you these pursuits : 1 only desire you 
10 be moderate in them. These enjoyments are 
neither great in themselves, nor pemianeut ; bnt 
it is surprising how much vanity is inflated by 
them. What a conceited vain nothing is the 
creature we call man. For, because few are 
capable to discern true blessings, wliich are 
solid and intrinsically beautiful, tliereforc the 
superficial ones, and such as are of no value at 
oil, are catched at ; and those who in any 
measure attain to the possession of them, arc 
puffed up and elated thereby. 

If we consider things as they are, it is an 
evidence of a very wrong turn of mind, to boast 
of titles and fame ; os they are no part of our- 
selves, nor can we depend upon them. But he 
that is elevated with a fond conceit of his own 
knowledge is a stranger to the nature of things, 
jMirticularly to hiiiiself, since he knows not 
that the higlic.st pitch of human knowledge 
ought in reality rather to be called ignorance. 
How small and inconsiderable is the extent of 
onr knowledge 1 Even the most contemptible 
things in nature are sufiicieut to expose the 
greatness of our ignorance. And, with respect 
to Divine things, who dares to deny that the 
knowledge mankind lias of them is next to 
nofthing 9 Because the weak eyes of our under- 
standing, confined, as they are, within such 
naiTow houses of day, cannot hew the piercing 
tight of IMvine things \ therefore the Fountain 


of all wisdom hath thought proper to communl- 
cate such imperfect discoveries of Himself, as 
are barely sufficient to direct onr steps to the 
superior regions of perfect light. Aud whoever 
believes this truth will doubtless make it his 
chief care and principal study constantly to 
follow the lamp of Divine light that shines in 
darkness, and not to deviate foom it, either to 
the right hand or the left. It is indeed my 
opinion that no man of ingenuity onght to 
despise the study of philosophy, or the know- 
ledge of languages, or grammar itself; though 
to be sure, a more expeditious and successful 
method of teaching them were much to be 
wished. But what I would recommend with 
the greatest earnestness, and persuade you to, 
if possible, is, that you would inseparably unite 
with such measures of learning and improvement 
of your minds as you can attain, purity of 
religion, Divine love, moderation of soul, and 
an agreeable, inoffensive behaviour. For you 
are not ignorant what a low and empty figure 
the highest attainmeuts in human sciences must 
make, if they be compared with the dignity aud 
duration of the soul of man ; for, however con- 
siderable they may be in themselves, yet, with 
regard to their use and their whole design, they 
are confined within the short space of your 
perishing life. But the soul, which reasons, 
which is employed in learning and teaching, in 
a few day.s will for over bid farewell to all these 
things, and remove to another country. Oh, 
bow inconsiderable are all arts and sciences, all 
eloquence and philosophy, when compared with 
a cautious concern that our lust exit out of this 
world may be happy and auspicious, and that 
we may depart out of this life candidates of 
immortality, at which we can never arrive but 
by the beautiful way of lioUiiess. 


Amidst these amuaeiiients we are nnhapT)ily 
Jo.sijig a day. Yet some i»art of the weiglit of 
this complaint is removed, when we ooiisitler 
that, while the greatest part of inankiiid ;tro 
bustling in crowds, and places of traffic, or, n.*i 
they would have us believe, in affairs of great 
importance, we are trifling oiir time more inno- 
ceit^ly than they. But what should hinder us 
from closing this last scene in a serious manner, 
that is, from turning our eyc.s to more djviue 
objects, whereby, though we are fatigued with 
other matters, wc may terminate the work of 
this day and the dfiy itself agreeably ; as the 
beams of the snn use to give mor*. than ordinary 
delight when he is near his setting # 

You are now initiated into the philosophy, 
such as it is, that jjrevails in tluj schools, and, I 
imagine, intend, with all possible desjiatch, to 
apply to higher studies. But oli ! how jiitifal 
and scanty are all those things which beset ns 
’oefore, behind, and on every side I The bustling 
we see is nothing but the hurrying of ants eagerly 
engaged in their little Uboiun. The mind must 
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«nrely have degenerated, an»l forgotten ^ ofi- 
' gina] as cfTectnally as if it had drunk of the river 
Lethe, if, extricating itself out of all these mean 
concerns and designs, as so many snares laid for 
it, and rising above the whole of this visible 
world, it docs not return to its Father's bosom, 
where it may contemplate His eternal beauty, 
where contemplation will inflame love, and love 
be crowned with the possession of the beloved 
object But, in the contemplation of this glori- 
ous oliject, how great caution and moderation of 
mind is necessary, that, by prying presumptu- 
ously into His secret councils, or His nature, 
and rashly breaking into the sanctuary of light, 
we be not quite involved in darkness 1 And, 
with regard to what the infinite, independent, 
and necessarily-existent Being has thought projter 
to communicate to us concerning Himself, and 
wo are concerned to know, even that is by no 
means to be obscured by curious, impertinent 
questions, nor perplexed with the arrogance of 
disputation ; because by such means, instead of 
enlarging our knowledge, w'c are in the fair way 
to know nothing at all; but readily to be re- 
ceived by humble faith, and entertained with 
meek and pious affections. And ^f, in these 
notices of Him, that are coiuniunicated to ns, 
wo meet with anything obscure, and hard to 
be understood, such difliculties will be happily 
got over, not by perplexed controversies, but by 
constant and fervent prayer. “He will come 
to understand,” says, admirably well, the fam- 
ous Bishop of Hippo, “who knocks by prayer, 
not he who, by quarrelling, makes a noise at 
the gate of truth.” But what can we, who are 
mortal creatures, understand with regard to the 
inexpressible Being wc now speak of, especially 
while wo Hojourn in these dark iirisons of clay, 
but only this, that we can by no means coinpre- 
hond Him ? For though, in thinking of Him, 
we remove from our itiea all sort of imperfec- 
tion, and collect together every perceivable per- 
fection, and adore the whole with the highest 
titles, wo must, after all, acknowdedge that we 
have said nothing, and that onr conceptions are 
nothing to the i>iir})ORe. Let us, therefore, in gen- 
eral acknowledge Him to be the immovable Being 
that moveth everything ; the immutable God that 
changeth all things at His pleasure ; the infinite 
and eternal fountoin of all good, and of all exist- 
ence, and the Lord and sole ruler of the world. 


If you then, my dear youths, aspire to 
genuine Christianity, that is, the Imowledge of 
God and divine things, I would have you con- 
sider that the mind must first be recalled, and 
engaged to tarn in upon itself before it can be 
raised up towards God, according to that ex- 
pression of St Bernard, “May I return from 
external things to those that are within myself, 
and from these again rise to those that are of a 
more exalted nature.” But the greatest part of 
men live abroad, and are, truly, strangers at 
home ; you*^ may sooner find them anywhere 
than with themselves. Now is not this real 
madness, and the highest degree of insensibility ? 
Yet, after all, they seem to have some reason in 
their madness, when they thus stray away from 
themselves, since they can see nothing within 
themselves that, by its promising aspect, can 
give them pleasure or delight. Everything that 
is ugly, frightful, and full of nastiness, which 
they would rather he ignorant of than he at the 
pains to purge away; and therefore prefer a 
slothful forgetfulness of their misery to the 
trouble and labour of regaining happiness. But 
how preposterous is the most diligent study and 
the highest knowledge when we neglect that of 
ourselves ! The Roman philospher, ridiculing 
the grammarians of bis time, observes, “that 
they inquired narrowly into the misfortunes of 
Ulysses, but were quite ignorant of tUr»ir own.” 
The sentiments of a wise and pious man are 
quite different, and I wish you may adopt them. 
It is bis principal care to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with himself, he watches over his own 
ways, he improves and cultivates his heart as a 
garden — nay, a garden consecrated to the King 
of kings, wdio takes particular delight in it ; he 
carefully nurses the heavenly plants and flowers, 
and roots up all the wild and noxious weeds, 
that he may be able to say, with the greatest 
confidence, “ Let my beloved come into His own 
garden, and be pleased to cat of His fruits.” 
And when, upon this invitation, the great King, 

I in the fulness of His goodness, descends into 
: the mind, the soul may then easily ascend with 
Him, as it were, in a chariot of fire, and look 
down upon the earth, and all earthly things, 
with contempt and disdain. Then rising above 
the rainy regions, it sees the storms falling 
beneath its feet, and tramples upon the hidden 
thnnder. 
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RIGHT REJOICING.* 

The soul is active and will be doing, and there 
is nothing that it is more naturally inclined to 
than delight. Something or otlier which may he 
suitable to it, and sufheient to answer its desires, 
it fain would be rejoicing in. And the spiritual 
part of all our mercies is pure and relined, and 
too subtle for the discerning of our carnal minds, 
and therefore is invisible to the dark ungodly 
world ; and, also, it is contrary to the interest of 
the flchli, and to the present bent of man's con- 
cupiscence ; and therefore it is that sjiiritual 
mercies are not perceived nor relished by the 
flesh, yea, that they are refused as food by a sick 
stomach with enmity and loathing, as if they 
were judgments or plagues, and not mercies ; and 
hence it is that a carnal mind doth as unwillingly 
accept of any mercies of this sort as if it were 
some heavy service that made Goil almost be- 
holden to Him to accept them. But the objects 
of sense, the matters of commodity, or honour, 
or seiJ8uay;)lcasure, ore such os the worst of men 
are more eager after than any other ; they are 
things that flesh itself doth savour and can judge 
of, and is naturally now too mucli in love 
And, therefore, there being so much of this con- 
cupiscence yet within us, the b(‘si have need so 
to be excited to the spiritual part of their re- 
joicing, as to bo warned aii<l called oft’ from the 
carnal part. Our successes and our other com- 
mon mercies have all of them both a carnal and 
a spiritual part, somewhat that is suited to our 
boilies, and somewhat to our souls. And as wo 
are all too prone to be sensible and regardful of 
uur bodily affairs uiid interests, and too insensible 
and neglectful of the matters of our souls ; so wo 
can cosily pick out so much of providences and 
mercies as gratify and uceoiniuodate our llcsh, 
and there we would stop and know no more, as 
if we hod no spiritual part to mind, nor the 
mercy of any spiritual iiai-t to be improved. To 
rejoice in mere prosperity and success may be 
done without grace by pride and scTisuabty, as 
easily as a drunkard can be merry with his cups, 
or any other sinner in his sin. Think it not 
needless, then, to hear this admonition; take 
heed that you rejoice not carnally in the carcase 
or outside only of your mercies, as such an out- 
side religion, consisting in the shell of duty, 
without Qod, who is the life and kernel, is not 
religion indeed, ^it an hypocritical self-decciv- 


* Part of a Sermon preached at St Panl’a, before the 
Corporation of London, May 10, 1060, the day of 
thanksgiving for the Restoration of Charles IL 


ing show, so yon may turn a day of thanks- 
giving into a day of llei>hly mirth, more sinful 
than a morris-dance or May-game, because of the 
aggravation of conjunct hypocrisy if you set not 
a faithful guard upon your hearts. 

For the rectifying, therefore, and elevating of 
your joys, I am first to tell you that there is a mat- 
ter of far greater joy before you tlian all the 
successes or prosperity of the world ; and if it bo 
not, yet being freely oflbrod you, your accept- 
ance may qnickly make it such. Eternal joy and 
gloiy is at hand ; the door is oi>en, the promise 
is sure, the way made plain, the helps ure many, 
and safe, and powerful ; you may have the con- 
duct of Christ, and the company of thousands 
(though the smaller number), if you will go this 
way ; there are passengers every day going on 
and entering in ; many that wore hci'o the last 
year are this year in heaven, yea, many that 
were yesterday on earth are in heaviTi to-day. 
It is another land of assembly and solemnity 
than this that they are now beholding, and you 
may behold. One strain of ihot celestial melody 
doth alford more ravishing sweetness and delight 
than all that ever earth could yield, li a day 
in God’s courts here be better than a tbouHaiid 
in common enii»loyin(!utH or delights, then surely 
a day in beaven is belter than ton thousand. 
That is the eourt, and (except the church, which 
is a garden that hath some celestial plants, and 
is a seminary or nursery for heaven), this w'orld 
is the dunghill. There all is spiritual, pure, 
Hiid perfect, the soul, the service, and the joy ; 
but here they are all so mixed with Jlesb, uiid 
therefore so imperfect and impure, that we are 
afraid of ou. very comforts, and are fain, upon 
the review, to sorrow over many of our joys. 

Wo come now from cares ami troubles to our 
feasts ; and our wediling garments smell of tlie 
smoke; and a secret disrjiiielncss in the midst o. 
our,deligbts doth tell us that the root of our 
troubles doth remain, and that yet avc are not 
wdiero we should be, and lliat tins is not onr 
rc.^ting-place. We lay by our cares and smrows 
on these clays with our old clothes, to take them 
up again to-morrow, and alas I tlie.y are our 
ordinary week-day liabits ; and Jt were well 
it were only so ; but even in langliLcr the hear 
is sorrowful ; and in our sweetest joys wo feel 
such imperfections as threatenelh a relapse unto 
our former troubles. But the face of God ad- 
mitteth no such imperfections in the joy of the 
beholders ; there we shall have joy without 
either feeling or fear of sorrow, and praises 
without any mixtures of comxdaint. Oar 
sweetest love to the Lord of love will feel no 
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I bounds and fear no end. Oh ! what unspeak- 
able delights will fill that soul that now walks 
mournfully, and feedeth upon complaints and 
tears I How the glory of God will make that 
face to shine for ever that now looks too de- 
jectedly, and is darkened with griefs and worn 
with fears, and daily wears a mourning visage 1 
No trouble can enter into the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, nor is there a mournful countenance in 
the presence of our King. Self troubling was 
the fruit of sin and weakness, of ignorance, 
mistakes, and passion, and, therefore, is un- 
known in heaven, being pardoned and • laid by 
with our flesh among the rest of our childish 
weaknesses and diseases. That poor, afflicted, 
wounded soul, that breathes in trouble as its 
daily air, and thinks it is made up of grief and 
fear, shall be turned into love and joy, and be 
unspeakably higher in those heavenly delights 
than ever it was low in sorrow. 

0 blessed face of the most glorious God t 0 
happy presence of our glorified I 0 blessed 
beams of the eternal love, that will con- 
tinually shine upon us I O blessed work I to 
behold, to love, to delight, and praise! 0 
blessed company of holy angels, and perfect 
saints, so perfectly united, so exactly seated, to 
concord in those felicitating works ; where all 
these are what sorrow can there be % what relics 
of distress, or smallest scars of onr ancient 
wounds? Had I but one such friend as the 
meanest angel in heaven to converse with, how 
cosily could I spare the conrts of princes, the 
' popular concourse, the Icariuid academies, and 
all that the world accounteth pleasure, to live in 
the sweet and secret converse of such a friend ! 
How delightfully should I hear him discourse of 
the ravishing love of God, of the glory of His 
face, the jiersoii of our Kedecmer, the continued 
union of the glorified human nature with the 
divine, and of the Head, with all the glorified 
members, and His influences ou Ilia imperfect 
ones below 1 of the dignity, quality, aii(l work 
of saints and angeis, and of the manner of their 
mutual converse. How gladly would I retire 
from the noise of laughter, the compliments of 
comic gallants, the clatter and vain glory of a 
distracted world, or any of the more mainly 
inferior delights, to w alk with one such heavenly 
companion ! O how the beams of his illuminated 
intellect would promote my desired illumination, 
and the flames of his love to the most glorious 
God would reach my heart ; what life and 
heavenly sweetness there would he in all his 
spee(diea ; that little of heaven that I have per- 
ceived on some of the servants of the Lord, tliat 
ore conversant above in the life of faith, doth 
make them more amiable, and their converse 
mnch more delectable to me than all the feast- 
Ings, music, or meiriments in the world. 0 
then what a world of joy and glory will that be, 
where we shall not only converse with them that 
have seen the Lord, and aie perfect in the 


beatifical vision and frnition, but also shall our- 
selves everlastingly behold and ei^oy Him in 
perfection. That world all tmcL believers see; 
they see it by faith in the holy ^bus which the 
spirit in the apostles and prophets hath set up ; 
and they have the earnest and first fruits of it 
themselves, even that spirit by which they are 
sealed hereunto ; that world we ore ready to 
take possession of ; we are almost there ; we are 
but taking our leave of the inhabitants and 
affairs of earth, and better, putting on our 
heavenly robes, and we are presently there. A 
few nights more to stay on earth, a few words 
more to speak to the sons of men, a few more 
duties to perform, and a few more troublesome 
steps to pass, will be a small inconsiderable 
delay. This room will hold you now but an 
hour longer, and this world but a few hours 
more, but heaven will be the dwelling-place of 
saints to all eternity. These faces of flesh that 
we see to-day wo shall see but a few times more, 
if any ; but the face of God we shall see for ever. 
That glory no dismal times shall darken, that 
joy no sorrow shall interrupt, no sin shall for- 
feit, no enemy shall endanger or take from us, 
no changes shall ever dispossess us of. And 
should not a believer then rejoice that his name 
is written in heaven ? and tliat every providence 
wheels him on ? and whether the way be fair or 
foul it is thither that he is travelling ^ 0 sirs I 
if heaven be better than vanity and vexation ; if 
endless joy bo better than the laughter of a child 
that ends in crying ; and if God be bettor than 
a delusory world, you have then greater matters 
set before you to be the matter of your joy than 
i prosperity and success, or anything that flosh 
and blood delights in. 

NOW OR NEVER. 

Wo are constrained oft to fear lest there bo 
mnch wrong in us, that should more seriously 
preach the awakening truths of God unto men’s 
hearts. And verily our consciences cannot but 
accuse us, that when we are most lively and 
serious, alas, we seem but almost to trifle, con- 
sidering on what a message we come, and of 
what transcendent things we speak. But Satan 
hath got his advantage upon our hearts that 
should be instrumental to kindle theirs ; as well 
08 on theirs that should receive the truth. 0 
that we could thirst more after their salvation 1 
0 that we could pray harder for it, and entreat 
them more earnestly, as those that were loth to 
take a denial from God or man I I must confess 
to you all with shame and sorrow, that I am 
even amazed, to think of the hardness of my own 
heart that melteth no more in compassion to the 
miserable, and is no more eam^t and importun- 
ate with sinners, when 1 am upon such a subject 
as this, and am telling them that it munt be 
now or never ; and when the messengers of death 
wiGiin, and the fame of men’s diapleasnxe from 
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without, doth tell ine how likely it is that my 
time ehaU be but abort, and if I will say any- 
thing that miy reach the heart of sinners, for 
au^t I know, it must be now or never. Oh, 
what an obstinate, what a lamentable disease is 
this insensibility, and hardness of heart. If I 
were sure that this were the last sermon that 
ever I should preach, I find now my heart would 
show its sluggishness, and rob poor souls of the 
soiious fervour which is suitable to the subject 
and their case, and needful to the desired 
success. 

But yet, poor, sleepy sinners, hear us. Tliough 
we speak not to you as men would do that had 
seen heaven and hell, and were themselves in a 
perfectly awakened frame, yet hear us while we 
speak to you the words of truth with some 
seriousness and compassionate desire of yoir 
salvation. Oh, look up to your God! Look 
out unto eternity ; look inward upon your souls ; 
look wisely upon your short and hasty time ; 
and then bethink you how the little remnant of 
your time should be em]iIoycd ; and what it is 
that most concerneth you to despatch and secure 
before yon di& Now you have sermons, books, 
and warnings ; it will not be so long. Preachers 
must have done ; Ood threateneth them, and 
death threateneth them, and man threateneth 
them ; and it is you, it is you that are most 
severely threatened, and that are called on by 
G(kI’r warnings : If any man have an ear te 
hear, let him hear.’* Now, you have abundance 
of private helps ; you have abundance of under- 
standing, gracious companions; you have the 
Lord’s day to spend in holy exercises, for the 
ediheatiou and solace of your souls ; you have 
choice of sound and serious books ; and, blessed 
be God, you have the protection of a Cliristiau 
and a I^otestant king and magistracy. Oh, 
what invaluable mercies are all these 1 Ob, know 
your time, and use these with industry; and 
improve this harvest for your soulfi. For it will 
not he thus always ; it must be now or never. 

You have yet time and leave to pray and cry 
to God in hope. Yet, if you have tongues and 
hearts, He hath a hearing ear; the Spirit of 
grace is ready to assist you. It will not be tlius 
always; the time is coming when the loudest 
cries will do no good. Oh, pray, pray—poor, 
neeily, miserable sinners, for it must be now or 
never. 

You have yet health and strength, and liodies 
tit to serve your souls ; it will not be so always ; 
languishing, and pains, and death are <'oming. 
Oh, use your health and strength for God, for it 
miut bo now or never. 

Yet there ore some stirrings of conviction in 
your consciences ; you find that all is not well 
with you ; and ^u have some thoughts or pur- 
poses to repent and be new creatures. There is 
some hope in this, that yet God hath not quite 


forsaken you. Ob, trifle not, and stifle not the 
convictions of your consciences, but hearken to 
the witness of God within you. It must be now 
or never. 

Would you not be loath to be left to the de- 
spairing case of many poor distressed souls, that 
cry out, “ Oh, it is now too late I I fear my day 
of grace is past ! God will not hear me now if I 
should call upon Him. He hath forsaken mo, 
and given me over to myself. It is too late to 
repont, too late to pray, too late to think of a 
new life — all is too late !*’ This case is sad, but 
yet many of these are in a safer and better case 
than they imagine, and ore but frightened by the 
tempter ; and it is not too late while they cry 
out it is too late. But if you are left to cry in 
hell, **It is too late !” alas 1 how long and how 
doleful a cry and lamentation will it be. 

0 consider, poor sinner, that God knoweth 
the time and season of thy mercies I He givetb 
the spring and harvest in their season, and all 
His mercies in their season ; and wilt thou not 
know thy time and season for love, and duty, 
and thanks to Him if 

Oon*«ider, tby God who hath commanded thee 
thy work, hath albO appointed thee thy time ; 
and this is His appointed time. To-day, thero- 
fore, hearken to His voice, and sec that thou 
harden not thy heart. He that bids thee repent, 
and work out thy salvation witli fear and 
trembling, doth also hid thee do it now. Oliey 
Him in the time, if thou wilt ho indeed obedient 
He best understundoth the fittest time. One * 
would think, to men that have lost so much 
already, and loitered so long, and are so lament- 
ably behindhand, and stand so near the bar of 
God and tlieir everlasting state, there should lie 
no need to say any more to persuade them to bo 
up and doing. 1 shall add but this: you are 
never likely to have a belter time. Take this, or 
the work will grow more diflicult, more doubtful, 
if, through tbc just judgment of God, it become 
not desperaii If all this will not serve, but 
still you will loiter till time bo gone, what can 
your poor friends do hut lament your misery ? 
The Lord knows, if we knew what words, whal 
pains would tend to your awakening, and con- 
version, and salvation, we should bo glad to 
submit to it ; and we hope we should not think 
our labours, or liberties, or our lives too dear to 
promote so blessed on<l m*cess«iry a work. But 
if, when nil is done that wo o.in do, you will 
leave us nothing but our tears ami moans for 
self-destroyers, the sin is yours, .uid the suffering 
shall be yours. If 1 can do no more, f shall 
leave this on record, that we t' ok our time to 
tell you home, that serious diligence is necessary 
to your salvation, and that God is the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him, and that this 
was your day, youi only day, Jt most be now 
or never I 
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GOODNESS. 


Virtue not a mu.shrooin, that springeth up of 
itself in one night when wo are asleep or regard 
it not, hut a delicate plant, that groweth slowly 
and tenderly, needing much pains to cultivate it, 
much care to guard it, much time to mature it 
in our untoward soil, in this world's unkindly 
weather. Happiness is a thing too precious to 
be purchased at an easy rate ; heaven is too high 
to he come at withotit much climbing; the 
crown of bliss is a prize too noble to be won 
without a long and a tough conflict Neither is 
vice a spirit that will be conjured down by a 
charm, or with a i^resto driven away ; it is not 
an adversary that can be knocked down at a 
blow, or despatched with a stab. Whoever shall 
pretend that at any time, easily, witli a celerity, 
by a kind of legerdemain, or by any mysterious 
knack, a man may be settled in virtue, or con- 
verted from vice, common experience abundantly 
will confute him, which showcih that a habit 
otherwise (setting miracles aside), cannot be i»ro- 
duced or destroyed, than by a constant exercise 
of acts suitable or opposite thereto, and that 
^ such acts cannot be exercised without voiding all 
iropodiments, and fraTiiing all principles of action 
(such as temper of body, judgment of mind, j 
influence of custom) to a compliance ; that who ! 
by temper is peevish or choleric, cannot, without I 
mastering that tem])er, become patient or meek ; 
that who, from vain oiunions, is proud, cannot, , 
without considering away those opinions, prove . 
humble ; that who by custom is grown intoniper* 
nte, cannot, Avithout weaning himself from that 
custom, come to be sober ; that who, from the 
concurrence of a sorry nature, fon<l conceit, mean | 
breeding, and scurvy usage, is covetous, cannot, i 
without draining all those sources of his fault, be j 
turned into liberal. The change of our mind is ; 
one of the greatest alterations in nature, which 
cannot be compassed in any way or wiUiin any 
time we please ; but it must proceed on leisurely 
and regularly, in such order, by such steps as the 
nature of things doth \\em\ii ; it must be Avrought 
by a resolute and laborious perseverance, by a 
watchful application of mind in voiding preju- 
dices, in waiting for advantages, in attending to ; 
all we do, by forcible wresting our nature from j 
its bent, and swimming against the current of 
impetuous desires ; by a patient disentangling | 
ourselves from practices most igreeable and I 
familiar to ns ; by a wary fencing with tempta- 1 
tions ; by long struggling with manifold opposi- j 
tiems and difficulties, whence the Holy Scripture | 
Unueth our practice a warfare, wherein we ai« ( 


to fight many a bloody battle with most redoubt- 
able foes, a combat which must be managed with 
our best skill and utmost might ; a race which 
we must pass through with incessant activity 
and swiftness. 

If, therefore, we mean to be good or to be 
happy, it behoveth us to lose no time ; to lie 
presently up at our great task; to^anatch all 
occasions, to embrace all means incident of re- 
forming our licarts and lives. As those, who 
have a long journey to go, do take care to set 
out early, and in this way make good speed, 
lest the night overtake them before they reach 
their home, so it being a great way from lienee 
to heaven, seeing we must pass over so many 
obstacles, through so many paths of duty, before 
we arrive thither, it is expcilieiit to set forward 
as soon as can be, and to proceed with all expedi- 
tion : the longer we stay the more time we shall 
need, ami the less we shall have. 

We may consider that no future time which 
we can fix upon will be more convenient than 
the present is for our rel'ormatlon. Let^us pitcli 
on what time we please, we shall be as unwilling 
and unfit to begin us vve are now ; vve shall find 
in ourselves the same indisposition, the same 
averseness, or the same listlessness toward it as 
now; there will occur the like hardships to 
deter us, and the like pleasvires to allure us 
from our duty ; objects will then he as present, 
and will strike as smartly upon our senses ; the 
case will appear just the same, and the same 
pretences for delay will obtrude themselves ; 
so that we shall be us apt then os now to 
prorogue tlie business. We shall say then. To- 
morrow I will mend; and when that morrow 
cometh, it will be still to-mon‘OW, and so the 
morrow will prove endless. If, like the simple 
rustic (who stayed by the river side waiting till 
it had done running, so that he might pass dry- 
foot over the channel), we do conceit 1;hat the 
sources of sin (bad inclinations within, and 
strong temptations abroad) will of themselves 
be spent or fail, wo shall find ourselves deluded^ 
If ever we come to take up, we must have a 
beginning with some difiiculty and trouble ; we 
must courageously break through the present 
with all its enchantments; we must undauntedly 
plunge into the cold stream ; we must rouse 
ourselves from our bed of sloth ; we must shake 
off that brutish improvidence which detaineth 
US ; and why should we not« assay it now ; 
There is the same reason now that ever we can 
have, yea, far more reason now ; for if that we 
now begn. hereafter at any determinate time 
some of the work will be done, what remaineth 
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will be shorter and easid^ to us. — Sermon, The 
Danger and JUischi^ qf delaying Jiepentanee, 

a 

PRAYER 

We cannot ever be framing or venting long 
prayers with our lips, but almost ever our mind 
can throw pious glances, our heart may dart 
good wishes upwards ; so that hardly any 
moment (any considerable space of time) shall 
pass without some lightsome flashes of devotion. 
As bodily respiration, without intermission or 
impediment, doth concur with all our actions, 
so may that breathing of soul, which preserveth 
our spirituitmfef and ventilateth that holy flame 
within us, wdl conspire with all other occupa- 
tions. 

For devotion is of a nature so spiritual, so 
subtle, and penetrant, that no matter can ex- 
clude or obstruct it. Our minds are so exceed- 
ingly nimble and active that no business can 
hold pace with them, or exhaust their attention 
and activity. We can never be so fully possessed 
by any employment, but that divers vacuities of 
time do intercur, wherein our llioughts and 
affections will be diverted to other matters. As 
a covetous man, whatever beside lie is doing, 
will bo carking about his bags ami treasures ; an 
ambitious man will be devising on his plots and 
projects ; eft voluptuous man will have his mind 
in his dishes ; a lascivious man will Imj doting 
on his amours ; a studious man will be musing 
on his notions ; every man according to his par- 
ticular inclination, will lard his businoss and 
besprinkle all his actions with cares and wishes 
tending to the enjoyment of what he most 
esteemeth and affecteth ; so may a good (Jhris- 
tian, through all his undertakings, wind in 
devout reflections and pious motions of sottl 
toward the chief object of his mind and affec- 
tion. Most businesses liavc wide gaps, all have 
some chinks, at which devotion may slip in. 
Be we never so urgently set or closely intent 
upon any work (be we feeding, be we travelling, 
lie we trading, be we studying), nothing yet can 
forbid, but that we may together wedge in a 
thought concerning Go<rs goodness. — Sermon, 
The Duly qf Prayer, 

INCITEMENTS TO INDUSTRY. 

• 

Industry is commended to us by all sorts of 
examples, deserving our regard and imitation. 
All nature is a copy thereof, and the whole 
world a glass wherein we may behold this duty 
represented to ns. 

We may easily observe every creature about 
as incessantly working towards the ^ end for 
which it was degigned, indefatigably exercising 
the power with which it is endued, diligently 
observing the laws of its creation, ^en beings 
void of reason, of sense, of life itself, do suggest 
into ns resemblances of industry; they being 


setr in continual action toward the effecting 
reasonable purposes, conducing to the preserva- 
tion of their own beings, or to the furtherance 
of common good. 

The heavens do roll about with unwearied 
motion; the sun and stars do perpetually dart 
their influences; the earth is ever labouring in 
the birth and nourishment of plants; the phints 
are drawing sap, and sprouting out fniits and 
seeds, to feed us and propagate themselves ; the 
rivers are running, the seas are tossing, the 
winds are blustering, to keep the elements 
sweet in which we live. 

Solomon sendeth us to the ant, and biddeth 
us to consider her ways, which providoth her 
meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in 
the harvest Many such instnictors wo may 
find in nature ; the like industrious providence 
we may observe in every living creature; wo 
may see this running about, that swimming, 
another flying, in purveyance of its food and 
support. 

If vro look up higher to rational and intelli- 
gent natures, still more noble and apposite 
patterns do object thenisidves to us. 

Here below, every fu'hl, every shop, every 
Ktreet, the hall, the exchange, the court itself 
(all full of business, ami fraught with the fruits 
of industry), do mind us how necessary industry 
is to us. 

If we consult Instory, wo shall there find that 
the best men have been indiisirions; that all 
great persons, renowned for heroical goodness 
(the worthy patriarchs, the holy prophets, tlie 
blessed apostles), were for this most commend- 
able; that, neglecting their private ease, they 
did undertake difficult enterprises, they did 
undergo painful labours, for the V)enurit of man- 
kind; they did pass their days, like St Paul, 
in labours and toilsome pains, for these pur- 
poses. 

Our great example, the. life of our blessed 
Lord himseli, what was it but one continual 
exercise of Inbour? His mind did ever stand 
bent in careful attention, studying to do good. 
Hia body was ever moving in wearisome travel 
to the some divine intent. 

If two yet sour further in our meditation to 
the superior regions, we shall there find the, 
blessed inhabitants of heaven, the courtiers, and 
ministers of God, very busy and active ; they rlo 
vigilantly wait on God’s throne, in readiness to 
receive and to despatch His commands; they 
are ever on the wing, and fly at)o'it like light- 
ning to do His pleasure. They arc uttimtivo to 
our needs, and ever ready to jirotfct, to assist, 
and to relieve us. Especially, they are diligent 
guardians and succourers of good men ; offlciqtis 
spirits, sent forth to minister for the heirs of 
salvation ; so even the seat of perfwjt rest is no 
place of idleness. 

Yes, God himself, although immovably and 
inflnitely happy, is yet immensely careful am* 
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everlastingly busy; He rested once from that 
great work of creation; bat ^et ** my Father/' 
Bofth OUT Lord, ^^workeih still/’ and He never 
will rest from His works of providence and 
grace. His eyes continue watchful over the 
world, and His hands stretcbed out in uphold- 
ing it He hath a singular regard to every crea- 
ture, supplying the needs of each, and satisfying 
the desires of all. 

And shall we alone be idle, while all things 


are so busy? Shall ilk keep our hands in our 
bosom, or stretch oursslvet on our beds of kil- 
ness, while all the world auvui^us is hard at 
work in pursuing the designs of its creation? 
Shall we be wanting to ourselves while so many 
things labour for our benefit ? Shall not such a 
cloud of examples stir us to some industry? 
Not to comply with so universal a practice, to 
cross all the world, to disagree with every crea- 
ture— is it not very monstrous and extravagant ’ 
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THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 

Consider him in himself, ns compounded of 
soul and body. Consider man in his outward 
and worst part, and you shall find that to be 
admirable, even to astonishment ; in respect of 
which the Psalmist cries out (Psalm cxxxix. 14), 
“I am fearfully and wonderfully made; mar- 
vellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well.” The frame of our bodies is so curi- 
ously wrought, and every part of it so full of 
miracle, that Galen (who was otherwise back- 
ward enough to the belief of a God), when he 
liad anatomised inairs body, an<l carefully sur- 
veyed the iranio of it, viewed the fitness and 
usefulness of every part of it, and the many 
several intentions of every little vein, and bone, 
and muscle, and tlic beauty of the whole ; ho 
fell into a ]iang of <lcvotion, and wrote a hymn 
to his Creator. And those excellent books of 
his, 7Je Um Partium^ **of the usefulness and 
convenient contrivance of every part of the 
body,” are a most exact demonstration of tlie 
Divine wisdom, which appears in the make of 
our body ; of which books, Gosseiidus snith the 
whole work is writ with a kind of enthnsiasiu. 
The wisdom of God, in the ft’ame of our bodies, 
very much appears by a curious consideration 
of the several parts of it ; but that requiring a 
very accurate skill in anatomy, I choose rather 
wholly to forbear it, than by iny unskilfulucss 
to be iivjurlous to the Divine wisdom. 

But this doniiciliuiti corpiytns^ ** the house of 
our body,” tho^h it be indeed n curious piece, 
yet it is nothing to t]ie noble inhabitant that 
dwells in it. The cabinet, though it be exquis- 
itely wrought, and very rich ; yet it comes in- 
finitely short in value of tlie jewel that is hid 
anift laid up in it. How does the glorioaB»fnculty 
of TQason and understanding exult us above the 
rest of the creatures. Nature hath not made 
that particular provision for man, wbicli it bath 
made far other oreatores, because it hath pro- 
vided for him ifi general, in giving him a xuiud 


[ and reason. Man is not bom clothed, nor armed 
I with any considerable weapon for defence ; but 
he bath reason and understanding to provide 
these things for himself ; and this alone excels 
all the advantages of other creatures; he can 
keep himself warmer and safer ; be can foresee 
dangers, and provide against them ; he can pro- 
vide weapons that are better than horns, and 
teeth, and paws, and, by the advnntoge of his 
reason, is too hard for all other creatures, and 
can defend himself against their violeifiie. 

If we consider the mind of man yet nearer, 
how many arguments of divinity are there in it. 
That there should be at once in our understand- 
ings distinct comprehensions of such variety 
of objects ; that it 'should pass in its thoughts 
from h(^aven to earth in a moment, and retain 
the memory of things past, and take a prospect 
of the future, and look forward as far ns eternity. 
Because we are familiar to ourselves, we cannot 
be strange and W'onderful to ourselves ; but the 
great miracle of the world is the mind of man, 
and the contrivance of it an eminent instance of 
God's wisdom. 

Coiisider man with relation to the universe, 
and you shall find the wisdom of God doth 
appear, in that all things ore made so useful for 
man, who was designeil to be the chief inhabi- 
tant of this visible world, the guest whom God 
designed principally to entertain in this house 
wliich he built. Not that we arc to think that 
God hath so made all things for man, that Be 
hath not made them at all for Himself, and pos- 
sibly for many other uses than we can imagine ; 
for we much overvalue ourselves, if we think 
them to be only for us ; and we diminish the 
wisdom of God, in restraining it to one end; but 
the chief and principal end of many things is the 
use and service of man ; and in reference to this 
end, you shall find that God hath made abun- 
dant and wise provision. 

More particularly we will consider man, in 
his natural capacity as a part of the world. How 
many things are there in the worldfor the service 
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«Dd 0eMre, ibr the uae and delight of man, 
which, if man were not in the world, would be 
of little neeT Man is by nature a eontemplative 
creature, and^iod has fhmished him with many 
objects to exercise his understanding upon, 
which would be so far useless and lost, if man 
were not. Who should observe the motions of 
the stars, and the courses of those heavenly 
bodies, and all the wonders of nature? Who 
should pry Into the secret virtues of plants, and 
other natural things, if there were not in the 
world a creature endowed with reason and under* 
standing? Would the beasts of the field study 
astronomy, or turn chemists, and try experi- 
ments in nature? 

What variety of beautiful plants and fiowers 
is there, which can be imagined to be of little 
other use but for the pleasure of man. And if 
man had not been, they would have lost their 
grace, and been trod down by the beasts of the 
field, without pity or observation ; they would 
not have made them into garlands and nosegays. 
Hoiy many sorts of fruits are there which grow 
upon high trees out of tlie reach of beasts ; and, 
indeed, they take no Itleasure in them. W'liiLt 
would all tlie vast bodies of trees have served 
for, if man had not been to build with them, 
and make dwellings of thorn? Of what nso 
would all the mines of metal have been, and of 
coal, aiuLthe quarries of stone ? would the mole 
have admired the fine gold ? would the beasts of 
the forest have built themselves palaces, or 
would they have made fires in their dens^ — 

! Sermon^ The Wiadom qf Ood in the Creation of 
the World, 

DOING GOOD.* 

When almighty God designed the reformation 
of the world, and the restoring of man to the 
image of God, the pattern after which he was 
first made, He did not think it enough to give us 
the most perfect laws of holiness and virtue, but 
hath likewise set before us a living pattern, and 
a familiar example to excite and encourage us, 
to go before us and show us the way, and as it 
were to lead us by the hand, in the obedience of 
those laws. Such is the sovereign authority of God 
over men, that He might, if He had pleased, have 
only given us a law written with His OA\'n hand, 
M he did to the people of Israel from Mount. 
Sinai; but such is His goo<lness that Ho had 
sent a great Ambassador from heaven to u.s, 
**Qod manifested in the flesh,” to declaio and 
interpret His will and pleasure, and not only so, 
but to fulfil that law Himself, the observation 
whereof He requires of ns. The bare rules of a 
good life are a very dead and inefiectual thing in 
comparison of i^living example, which shows us 
the possibility and practicableness of our duty, 
boUk that it may 1^ done and how to do it. 


BqUgion, indeed, did always consist in an imita* 
tion of God, and in our resemblance of those 
excellences which ahine forth in the best imd 
most perfect being; but we may imitate 
now with much greater ease and advantage, since 
God was pleased to become man, on purpose to 
show us how men may become like to God. 
And this is one great end for which the Son oC 
God came into the world, and ** was made flesh, 
and dwelt among ns,” and conversed so long and 
familiarly with mankind, that, in His own per- 
son and life. He might give ns the example of all 
that holiness and virtue which His laws require 
of us. And as He was in notliiug likor the Son 
of God than in being and doing good, so is He 
in nothing a fitter pattern for our imitation tlian 
in that excellent character given of Him hero in 
the text, that **He went about doing good.” 

Our ^viour’s great work and business in the 
world, which was to do good; who employed 
Himself in being a benefactor to mankind. This 
refers more especially to Ilia healing the bodily 
diseases and infirmities of men—** God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with 
power, who w'ent about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil,” Intimating 
to us, by ibis instance of His doing good, that 
He who took so much pains to rescue men's 
bodies from the power and possession of the 
devil, would not let souls remain under his 
tyranny. But though the text instances, though 
only in one particular, yet this general expres- 
sion of doing good comprehends all those several 
ways whereby he was beneficial to mankind. 

His great work and business in the world was 
to do good ; the most pleasant and delightful, 
the most happy and glorious work in the world. 
It is a work of a large extent, and of a universal 
infiiieiice, and comprehends in it all those ways 
whereby we may bo useful and beneficial to one 
another. And indeed it were pity that so good 
a thing should be confined within narrow bounds 
and limits. It reacheth to the souls of men, 
and to their bodie.s ; and is conversant in all 
those ways and kintis whereby we may sert'e the 
temporal or si>iritual good of our neighbour, and 
promote his present and bis future liuppiness. 

By good instruction ; and under irjstnu'tion I 
comprehend all the means of bringing men to 
the knowledge of their duty, and exciting them 
to the practice of it, by instructing their ignor- 
ance, and removing their prejudices, and recti- 
fying their mistakes by persuasion and by proofs, 
and by making lusting provision for the promot- 
ing of these ends. 

By instructing men's ignorance ; and this Is a 
duty which every man owes to another as ho 
hath opportunity, but especially to those who 
are under our care and charge — our children USa 
servants and near relations, those over whom we 
have a special authority, and a more Immediate 
influence. This our blessed Saviour made His 
great work in the world, to instruct all aorta ai 


* *' Who went about doing good” (Acts x. 88). 
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persons in tbe things which concern the kingcipm 
of God, and to direct them in tbe way to eternal 
bippiness ; hy public teaching, and by private 
conversation, and by taking occasion, from the 
common occurrences of human life, and every 
object that presented itself to him, to instil good 
counsel unto men, and to raise their minds to 
the consideration of divine and heavenly things ; 
and though this was our Saviour’s great employ- 
ment, and is theirs more particularly whose office 
it is to teach others, yet every man hath private 
opportunities of instructing others, by admonish- 
ing them of their duty, and by directing them to 
the best means and helps of knowledge, such as 
books of piety and religion, with which they 
that are rich may furnish tliose who are unable 
to provide for themselves. 

And then by removing men’s prejudices 
against the truth, and rectifying their mistakes. 
This our Saviour found very difficult; the gener- 
ality of those with whom He had to do being 
strongly prejudiced against Him and His doc- 
trine by false priiunples, which they had taken 
in by education, and been trained up to by their 
teachers; and therefore He used a great deal 
of meekness in instructing those that opposed 
themselves, and exorcised abundance of patience 
in lioaring with tho infirmities of men, and tlnnr 
dulness and slowness of capacity to receive the 
truth. 

And this is great charity to consider the in- 
veterate prejudices of men, especially those 
which are rooted in education, and which men 
are confirmed in by the reverence they bear to 
those tliat have been their teachers. And great 
allowance is to be given to men in this cose, 
and time to bethink tliemselves, and to consider 
better, for no man that is in an error thinks ho 
is so; and therefore, if we go violently to rend 
their opinions from tlieni, tlioy will but hold 
them so much the faster; but if we have pati- 
ence to unrip them by degrees, they will at last 
fall in pieces of themselves. 

And when this is done, the way is open for 
counsel and persuasion. And this our Saviour 
administered in a most powerful and effectual 
manner by encouraging men to repentance, and 
by representing to them the infinite advantages 
of obeying His laws, and the dreadful and danger- 
ous consequences of breaking them. And these 
ore ai^uments fit to work upon mankind, be- 
cause there is something within us that consents 
to the equity and reasonableness of God’s laws. 
So that, whenever we persuade men to their 
duty, how backward soever' they may be to the 
practice of it, being strongly addicted to a con- 
trary course, yet we have this certain advantage, 
that we have their consciences and the most iu- 
I ward sense of their minds on our side, bearing 
i witness that what we counsel and persuade them 
I to is for their good. 

I And, if need be, we must add reproof to 
j eoundL ThiS our Saviour did with great fi^e- 


dom, and sometiiuf witii sharpness and severity, 
according to tlie co..dition of the persons he had 
to deal withal. But because of His great author- 
ity, being a teacher immediately tent from God, 
and of His intimate knowledge of the hearts of 
men, He is not a pattern to us in all the circum- 
stances of discharging this duty, which, of any 
other, requires great prudence and discretion, 
if we intend to do good, the only end to be 
aimed at in it : for many are fit to be reproved, 
witom yet every man is not fit to reprove ; and 
in that case we must get it done by those that 
are fit; and great regard must be had to the 
time and other circumstances of doing it, so M 
it may most probably have its effect 

1 will mention but one way of instruction 
more, and that is by making lasting provision 
for that purpose; as, by founding schools of 
leoi'ning, especially to teach the poor to read, 
which is the key of knowledge ; by building of 
churches, and endowing them; by buying or 
giving in impropriations, or tbe like. These 
are large and lasting ways of teaching and in- 
structing others, which urill continue when we 
arc dead and gone ; as It is said of Abel, that 
“being dead, he yet speaks.” And this our 
Saviour virtually did, by appointing His apostles, 
after He had left the world, to “go and teach 
all nations and oi-dering a constant succession 
of teacliers in Ills Church, to instruct men in the 
Christian religion, together with an honourable 
maintenance for them. This we cannot do in 
tlie way that He did, who had “all power ii 
heaven and earth ;” but we may be subservient 
to this design in the ways that I have men- 
tioned, which I humbly commend to the con- 
sideration of those whom God hath blest with 
great estates, and made capable of effecting 
such great works of charity. 

Another way of doing good to the souls of 
men is by good example. And this our blessed 
Saviour was in the utmost perfection ; for He 
“fulfilled all righteousness, had no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouth.” And this we 
should endeavour to be, as far as the IVaility of 
our nature and imperfection of our present state 
will suffer; for good example is an unspeakable 
benefit to mankind, and hath a secret power 
and influence upon those with whom we con- 
verse, to form them into the same disposition 
and manners. It is a living rule that teacheth 
man without trouble, and lets them see theft 
faults without open reproof and upbraiding; 
besides that, it adds great weight to a man’s 
counsel and persuasion when we see that he 
advises nothing but wbat he does, nor exacts 
anything from others from which he himself 
deserves to be excused; as, on the contrary, 
nothing is more cold and insignificant than good 
counsel from a bad man; o& that does not 
obey his own precepts, nor follow the advice of 
which he is so forward to give to others. 

These arc the several ways of doing good to 
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the Bouls of men, wherein we, who are the die-, 
ciplee of the blessed Jesus, ought, in imitation 
of His example, to exercise ourselves according 
to our severe capacities and opportunities. 
And this is the noblest charity and the greatest 
kindnesses that can be shown to human nature. 
It is in the most excellent sense to **give eyes 
to the blind, to set the prisoners at liberty to 
rescue men out of the saddest slavery and cap- 
tivity, and to save souls from death. And it is 
the most lasting and endurable benefit, because 
it is to do men good to all eternity. 

The other way of being beneficial to others is 
procuring their temporal good, and contributing 
to their happiness in this present life. And this, 
in subordination to our Saviour’s great design 
of bringing men to eternal happiness, was a 
great part of His business and employment in 
this world. He went about healing all manner 
of diseases, and rescuing the bodies of men from 
the jiower and possession of the devil. 

And though we cannot be beneficial to men in 
that miraculous manner that He was, yet we 
may be so in the use of ordinary means. We 
may comfort the afflicted and vindicate the 
oppressed, and do a groat many acts of charity, 
which our Saviour, by reason of His poverty, 
could not do without a miracle. We may supply 
the necessities of those that are in want, ** feed 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, and visit the 
sick,” and minister to them such comforts and 
remedies as they are not able to provide for 
themselves. We may take a child that is poor, ; 
and destitute of all advantages of education, and j 
bring him up in the knowledge and fear of God, | 
and without any great expense put him into a 
way wherein, by his diligence and industry, he 
may arrive to a considerable fortune in the 
world, and be able afterwards to relieve hundreds 
of others. Men glory in raising great and mag- 
nificent structures, and find a secret pleasure to 
see sets of their own planting to grow up and 
fiourish ; hut surely it is a greater and more 
glorious work to build up a man, to see a youth 
of our own planting, from the small beginnings 
and advantages we have given him, to grow up 
into a considerable fortune, to take root in the 
world, and to shoot up to such a height, and 
spread his branches so wide, that we who iirst 
planted him may ourselves find comfort and 
shelter under his shadow. We may many times, 
with a small liberality, shore up a family that is 
ready to fall, and struggles under such necessities 
that it is not able to support itself. And if our 
minds were as gpreat as sometimes our estates 
are, we might do great and public works of a 
general and lasting advantage, and for which 
many generations to come might call ns blessed. 
And those who are in the lowest condition may 
do great good toothers by their prayers, if they 
themselves be as good as they ought ; for ** the 
fervent prayer of a righteous roan availctli 
mu^.’ The intercessioxi of those who are in 


fayonr with God, as all good men are, are not 
vain wishes, but many times eficctual to pro- 
cure that good for others which their qyrn 
endeavours could never have effected and brought 
about 

I have done with the first thing, the gr^^t 
work and business which our blessed Saviour 
had to do in the world, and that was to do good. 

I proceed to our Saviour's diligence and in- 
dustry in this work. He went about doing 
good ; He made it the great business and con- 
stant employment of His life ; He travelled 
from one place to another to seek out oppor- 
tunities of being useful and beneficial to man- 
kind. 

How unwearied our blessed Saviour was in 
doing good. He made it His only business, 
and spent His whole life in it. He was not 
only ready to do good to those that came to 
Him and gave Him opportunity for it, and 
besought Him to do it, but went Himself from 
one place to another to seek out objects to 
exercise His charity upon. He went to those 
who could not, and to those who would not 
come to Him ; for so it is wriiten of Him, 
He ** canic to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” He was contented to spend whole days 
in this work, to live in a crowd, and to be almost 
perpetually oppressed with company ; and when 
Ills disciples were moved at the rudeness of the 
people in pressing upon Him, He rebuked their 
impatience ; and for the pleasure He took in 
doing good, made nothing of the trouble and 
inconvenience that attended it. 

If we consider how much He denied Himself 
in the chief comforts and conveniences of human 
life, that He might do good to others. He 
neglected the ordinary refreshments of nature, 
His meat, and drink, and sleep, that Ho might 
attend this work. He was at everybody’s beck 
and disposal, to do them good. When He was 
doing cures in one place He was sent for to 
anotlier ; and lie either went, or sent healing to 
them, and did by His word at a distance what 
He could not come in person to da Nay, Ho 
was willing to deny Himself in one of the dearest 
things in the world. His reputation and good 
name He was contented to do good, tbougli 
He was ill thought of and ill spoken of for it. 
He would not refuse to do good on the Sabbath 
day, though He was accounted profane for so 
doing. He knew how scandalous it was among 
the Jews to keep company with publicans and 
sinners, and yet He would not decline so good a 
work for all the ill words they gave Him for it. 

If we consider the malicious opposition and 
sinister construction that His good deeds met 
wlthaL Never did so much goodness meet with 
so much enmity, endure so many affronts, and 
so much contradiction of sinners. This great 
benefactor of mankind was hated and persecuted 
as if He had been a public enemy. While He 
was instructing them in the meekest manner, 
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tbcjrwcre ready to stone Hun for teibng them If we consider how cheerfal]y,ii 0 twitbBteitding 
the truth; and when the fame of His minules all this, He persevered and ooatmaed in well- 
vent abroad, though they were never so useful doing. It was not only His business bat His 
and beneflual to m inkiiid^ yet upon this \ery delight—*'! delight/' says He, ^Ho do Thy wiU, 
account they conspire agiinst Him and seek to O my God /' the pleasure which others take in 
tike away llis lilt Wlutevcr He <uud or did, the most nitunl actions of life, in citing and 
though never ho innocent, never so excellent, drinking when they are hungry, He took in 
had some had interpret ition put upon it, and doing good It “was His meat and dnnk to do 
the great and shining \irtnes of ITis life were the will of llis Jrathor” He plied thla work 
turned into eiimcs and matter ot aecusition witli so much diligence as if He had been afraid 
For Ills costing out of devils lie was called a He should have wanted time for it "I must 
niagioiaii , ior His endeavour to reclaim men work the work of Him that sent me while it is 
from tlnir vices, “a friend of publicans and day, the night cometh when no man can work " 
binucrs,” for llis free and obliging con versa* And when He was approaching towards the haii% 
lion, “a wine bibber and a glutton." All the est and most unpleasant part of His service, hiw 
bciielits which He did to nun, and the blcbsings of all others the most beneheial to ns— I mean 
which He en lilicrally hlied among tlie people, Hu death and suffenugs — He was not at ease m 
were construed to bo a design of ambition and His nund till it was done ; ** How am I strait- 
popularity, and done witli an inttniion to move cned," says He, "till it be accomphshod;" and 
the people to hidiiioii, and to make Himseli a just before bis suffering, with what joy and 
king, pnougli to hive discouraged the greatest tnumph does He reflect upon the good he hod 
goodiicsh, and have juit a damp upon the most done in His life i “ Father, I have glorified Thee 
generous mind, and to make it sick and wtoty upon earth, and finished the work which Thou 
of well doing 1 oi whut more grievous than to hast given me to do 1" What a blessed pattern 
have all the ^oo I ou< dots ill interpreted, and is hero ot diligence and industry in doing good ! 
the best a( lions in the world made matter of How Hit and lovely a copy for Christians to 
calumny and rexiroacb f write after 1 
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PEIENDSniPS HUMAN AND DIVINE «l>fneiice shall have once opened their eyes, 

and bhowed tliem the hut dines ot most hearts, 
Whi \ we liavi I'll 1 uid dom nil , it is onlj the the hollowness of others, ind the biseiitss and 
ti lie C hn stum iiul tin religious jui son who is or ingratitude ol almost all, they will then find 
can be sine of i trn ml -sine ol obt lining, suie that a friend is the gilt ot God, and that He onlj, 
of keeping him ]>nt as lor the fiuinlship of wUomadi hurts, can unite them For it is He 
the world, win n a man hliall luivi dom all that who ert ites those sympathies and suitabli nesses 
he can to mal e one his tiiend imployed the of nature, that are the ioundation of all true 
iitiiiobt of his wit and laboin In iteii his brims, friendship, and then by His providence brings^ 
and emjvtiod his purse, to (levte in einUarmint persons so affected together 
bitwecu him and tlu x>eison wliose Iriendship he It is an expression frequent m Scripture, but 
desiies, lie mij, in the end, upon all thise iiihiuteh more significant than at hnt it is 
endeavours and attiiimts, bi foued to write UMiallj observed to be, namely, that God gave 
V auity and irustration for I \ tb m all he may Mich oi such a person grace or favour in another's 
at last be no more abb to get mlo the othoi s tjes It is an invisible hand from heaven that 
heoit than he is to thrust Ins han I into a pill ir tics this knot, and miiiglis hearts and souls, by 
of lirass , tlie man s afltetioii, amidst all these strange, secret, and unaccountable conjunctions, 
kiudnesofis done him, remaining whollv union- That heart shall surrender itself and ita 
ceiUed And impregnable, pist like i rock w huh, friendship to one man, at first view, whidi 
being plied continuallj bj the waves, still thiovis another has m vain been laying siege to for 
them back again into the liosoiu ot the sea that many years, by all the repeated acts of kmdnebs 
sent them, but is not at all moved by anj of imaginable. 

l?ay, so far is friendship from being of any 
People at first, wbilo they are jonng and raw, human production, that, nnl^ nature be pre- 
and soft-natured, are apt to think it an easy disposed to it by its own propensity or indma- 
thing to gain love, and reckon iheir own fhend tion, no arts of obligation shall be able to abate 
ship a sure pnee of another man’a But when the secret hatreds and hostilities of some peraons 
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tovrards others. Ko friendly offices, no addresses, 
no benefits whatsoever, shall ever alter or allay 
that diaholioal rancour that frets and ferments 
in some heUisn breasts, but that upon all occa- 
sions it wUl foam out at its foul mouth in slander 
and invective, and sometimes bite too in a 
shrewd turn or a secret blow. This is true and 
undeniable upon frequent experience, and happy 
those who can learn it at the cost of otlier 
men's. 

But now, on the contrarj', ho who will give 
up his name to Christ in faith unfeigned, and a 
sincere obedience to all His righteous laws, shall 
sure to find love for love, and friendship for 
friendship. The success is certain and infallible, 
and none ever yet niiscairied in the attempt 
For Christ freely offers His frieiulNhip to all, and 
sets no other rate upon so vast a purchase, hut 
only that we would suffer Him to he onr friend. 
Thou perhaps spendest thy precious time in 
waiting upon such a great one, and thy estate 
in presenting him, and probably, after all, hast 
no other reward, but sometimes to be smiled 
upon, and al\vays to be smiled at ; and when 
thy greatest and most pressing occasions shall 
call for succour iind relief, then to be deserted 
and cast ofl‘, and not known. 

Now, I say, turn the streams of thy endeavours 
another way, and bestow hut half that hearty, 
sedulous attendance upon thy Saviour in the 
duties of grayer and mortification, and he at 
half that expense in charitable works, by reliev- 
ing Christ in His poor members ; and, in a word, I 
study as much to pleaho Him wlio died for thee, I 
as thou dost to court and humour thy gre^it 
i patron, who cares not for thee, and thou slialt 
make Him thy friend for over; a friend who 
shall ovru thee in thy lowest condition, speak 
comfort to tliee in all thy sorrows, coun.sel thi*u 
ill all thy doubts, answer all thy wants, and, in 
a word, “never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 
Blit when all the hopes tliat tliou hast raised 
upon the promises or supposed kindnesses ul 
the fastidious and fallaciou.s great ohes of the 
world, shall fail, and upbraid thee to thy face. 
He shall then take tliee into His bosom, embrace, 
cherish, and support thee, and, as tlie Psalmist 
foepresses it, “He shall guide thee with His couii- 
Hcl here, and afterwards receive thee into glory.” 
— iSemow, Of the Love of Christ to Jlis Disciples. 

*MAN AT THE MERCY OF FORTUNE 

Then for the friendships or enmitje.s that a 
.nan contracts in the world, than which surely 
there is nothing that has a more direct and 
potent influence upon the w'hole of a man’s life, 
whether as to happiness or mi.sery, yet chance 
aas the ruling stroke in them all. 

A man by merif perad venture lights into coin- 
oany, possibly is driven into a house by a shower 
)f rain for present shelter, and there begins an 
acquaintance with a person, which acquaintance 


and endearment grows and continues, even when 
relations fail, and perhaps proves the support of 
his mind and of hia fortunes to his dying day. 

And the like holds in oninitios, which come 
much more easily than the other. A wonl unad- 
visedly spoken on the one side, or mi.siiuderstood 
on the other, any the least surmise or neglect, 
sometimes a bare gesture, nay, the very nnsuit- 
ableness of one man’s aspect to another man's 
fancy, has raised such an aversion to him as in 
time ha.s produced a perfect hatred of him, and 
that so strong and tona<^ons that it has never 
left vexing and troubling him till, perhaps, at 
length it has worri(‘d him into his grave ; yea, 
and after death, ton, has pursued him in his 
surviving .shadow^, exercising the same tyranny 
npou his \ery name and memory. 

It is hard to please num of some tempers, who 
indeed hardly know what will }»lea.se themselves; 
and >et, if a man does not please tlxun, which it 
is ten thousand to one if lie dues, if they eaii but 
have power equal to their malice (as Hometimes, 
to plague the. worhl, God lets them have), such 
All one must expect all mischief that power and 
spite, lighting upon a base mind, can possibly 
do him. 

As for tnen’s employments and preTermeuis, 
every iiiuu that sets forth into the world comes 
into a gri‘at lottery, and draws some one certain 
profession to act and live by, but knows not the 
fortune that will attend him in it. 

One man, perhaps, prove.s mi.sorablo iii the 
study of the law, who might have flouri.shnl in 
that of physic or divinity. Another runs his 
head against the }flil[>ii, who might have be.eii 
very serviceable to his country at the plough. 
And a third proves a very dull and hea^y philo- 
.sopher, who ]iossibly would have luuth; u good 
mechanic, and have done well enough at the 
useful philosophy of the, spade or the anvil. 

Now, let this man reflect upon the time when 
all these sovera! ralling.s and professions were 
equally offered to his choice, and consider how 
indifferent it was once for liim to have fixed 
u])on any <>ne of them, and what little uocidents 
and coiLsidorntions cast the balance of his choice 
rather one way than the other, arnl he will find 
how easily chance may throw a muii upon a pro- 
fession, which all his diligence cannot make liiin 
fit for. 

And then, for the preferments of the world. 

He that would reckon upon all the acfnlents 
tliat they du]>end upon, may as well undertake 
to count the sands or to sum up infinity; so 
that greatness as well as an e.statji; may, upon 
tills account, be projierly called a Tnun’.s fortune, ^ 
forasmuch us no man can state either tin* acquisi- 
tion or preservation of it upon any entain rules 
— every man, as well as the merchant, being here 
truly an adventurer. For the ways by which it 
is obtained are various, and frequently contrary; 
one man, by sneaking and fluttering, comes to 
riches and honour (where it is in the power of 
r; 
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foolK to bestow thein); upon observation where- ; used to boast to his friend Machiftvel, that ho 
of, another presently thinks to arrive to the ; had contrived his affairs and greatness into such 
same greatness by the same means, but striving, *a posture of firmness that, whether . ;|ii8 holy 
like the ass, to court his master, just as the I father lived or died, they could not but be 
spaniel had done before him, instead of being ' secure. If he lived, there could be no doubt of 
stroked and made much of, he is only rated off , them ; and if he died, he had laid his interest so 
and cudgelled for all his courtship. i as to overrule the next election as he pleased. 

The source of men's preferments is most com- | But all this while the politician never thought or 
monly the will, humour, and fancy of persons in | considered that he might, in the meantime, fall 
power; whereupon when a prince or grandee \ dangerously sick, and that sickness necessitate 
manifests a liking to such a thing, such an art, | his removal from the court, and that during his 
or such a pleasure, men generally set about to | absence his father die, and so his interest decay, 
make themselves considerable for such things, and his mortal enemy be chosen to the papacy, 
and thereby, throngh his favour, to advance ! as, indeed, it fell out. So that, for all his exact 
themselves ; and at lengtli, when they have ! plot, down was he cast from all his greatness, 
spent their whole time in them, and so are and forced to end his days in a mean condition, as 
become fit for nothing else, that prince or it is pity but all such politic opiniators should, 
grandee perhaps dies, and another succeeds Upon much the like account we find it once 
him, quite of a different disposition, and inclin- said of an eminent cardinal, by reason of his 
iiig liim to be pleased with quite different great an<l apparent likelihood to step into St 
things. Whereupon these men's hopes, studies, Peter's chair, that in two conclaves he went in 
and expectations are wholly at an end. And pope and came out cardinal, 
besides, though the grandee whom they build So much has chance the casting voice in the 

upon should not die or quit the stage, yet the disposal of all the great things of the world, 
same person docs not always like the same That which men call merit is a mere nothing, 
things. For age may alter bis constitution. For even when persons of the greatest worth and 
humour, or appetite; or the circumstances of merit are preferred, it is not their merit but 
his affairs may put him upon different courses their fortune that prefers them. And then, for 
and counsels ; every one of which accidents j that other so much admired thing called policy, 
wholly alters the road to preferment So that it is but little better ; for when men hj've busied 
those who travel that road must be like high- themselves, and beat their brains never so much, 
waymon, very dexterous in shifting the way the whole result, both of their counsels and their 
upon every turn; and yet their very doing so fortunes, is still at the mercy of an accident, 
sometimes proves the means of their being found And, therefore, whosoever that man was that 
out, understood, and abhorred ; and for this very | said that be had rather have a grain of fortune 
cause that they who are ready to do anything | than a pound of wisdom, as to the things of this 
are justly thought fit to be pref^cd to nothing, life, spoke nothing but the voice of wisdom and 

CsBsar Boigia, base son to Pope Alexander VI., great experience. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND.* 

Mt Lobd ChanciU'jOR,— WT hen T consider the 
affair of a onion betwixt tbe two nations, as 

* A speech delivered in the Parliament of Scotland, 
November 2, 1706. 

** In despite of Scotticisms, Gallicisms, overstretched 
classleality, and monstrous alTcctation, it [will] stand 
beside any effort of later English oratory ; and prob- 
ably were It examined at an age so distant as not 
to giro tlie later speaker the benefit of a distinctly 
peroepilble adaptation to acknowledged conventlonal- 
iems, it woQld be found to bare few competitors 
among them in the essentials of heroic oratory, rapid 
and potent diction. Impassioned appeal, bold and apt 
UlQstcatlon ."— HW Swion. 


.1 expressed lu the several articles thereof, and 
• now the subject of our delilicration at this time, 
I I find my mind crowded with a variety of mel- 
I ancholy thoughts ; and J think it my duty 
I disburden myself of some of them by laying 
I them before, and exposing them to the serious 
' consideration of this honourable House. 

I think I see a free and independent kingdom 
' delivering np that which all the world hath been 
> fighting for since the days of Nimrod ; yea, that 
i for which most of all the empires, king^ms, 
j states, principalities, and tl^e dukedoms of 
I Europe are at this time engaged in the most 
! bloody and cruel wars ; to wit, a power to man- 
I age their own affairs by themselves, without the 
I assistance and counsel of any other. 
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I tliink I we a national Church, founded upon place of ale, eating hia aaltlose pottage, petition^ 
a TOtkf wenred by a claim of rights hedged and ing for encouragement to Ids xnanufaciureti, and 
fenced aH^nt hp the strictest and most pointed answered by counter potItionB. 
legal saai^ons that soTereignty conld contrive. In short, I think 1 see the laborious plough- 
Tdnntarily descending into a plain, upon an man, with his corn spoiling upon his hands for 
equal level with Jews, Papists, Sociniaus, Ar> want of sole, cursing the day of his birth, dread- 
minians, Anabaptists, and other sectaries. ing the expense of his burial, and uncertain 

1 think I see the noble and honourable peer- whether to marry or do worse, 
age of Scotland, whose valiant predecessors led I think I see the incurable <lifficultic8 of the 
armies against their enemies upon their owi landed men, fettered under the golden chain of 
proper charges and expense, now divested of “ equivalents,” their pretty daughters petition- 
their followers and vassalages ; and put upon ing for want of husbands, and their sons for 
such an equal foot with their vassals, that 1 want of employment. 

think I Ae a petty English exciseman receive 1 think 1 see our mariners delivering up their 
mote homage and respect than what was paid ships to their Dutch partners; and what through 
formerly to their j'uondam MacCallammores. | presses and necessity, earning their bread as 

I think T see the pre.sent peers of Scotland, ‘ underlings in the Koyal English Navy I 

whose noble anoestors conquered provinces, over- But above oil, iny Lord, 1 think I see our 

ran countries, reduced and sulgected towns and ancient mother, Caledonia, like Ciesar, sitting in 
fortified places, exacted tribute through the the midst of our senate, ruefully looking round 
greatest part of England, now walking in the alxnit her, covering herself with her royal gar- 
Court of Requests, like so many English attor- ! ment, attending the fatal blow, and breathing 
neys ; laying aside their walking swonls when in ont her last with an H hi quoque miJUi/ 
company with the English poors, lest their self- . Are not these, my Lord, very nillicting 

defence should be found murder. ! thoughts 7 And yet they are but the least 

I think I see the honourable estate of barons, | part suggested to ino by these dishonourable 
the bold aasertors of the nation's rights and j articles. Should not the consideration of these 
liberties in the worst of times, now setting a things vivify these dry bones of ours? Should 
watch upon their lips, and a guard upon their not the memory of our noble predecessors' 
tongues, Igst they may lie found guilty of amn- valour and constancy rouse up our drooping 
dalvm ma^Tiatum, a speaking evil of dignities. spirits? Are our noiile predecessors' souls got 
I think 1 see the royal state of burghers walk- so far into the English cabbage-stalk and caiili- 
ing their desolate streets, hanging down their flowers, that we should show the least incliua- 
heads under disappointments wormed out of all tion that w'ay ? Are our eyes so blinded, are 
the branches of their old trade, uncertain what onr ears so deafened, are our hearts so hard- 
hand to tum to, necessitated to become prentices ened, are onr tongues so faltered, arc our bands 
to their unkind neighbours ; and yet, after all, so fettered, that in this our day-- 1 say, my 
finding their trade so fortified by companies, and Lord, in this our day->we should not mind the 
secured by prescriptions, that they despair of things that concern the very being and well- 
any success therein. being of our ancient kingdom, before tlie day be 

1 think I see onr learned judges laying aside hid from our eyes f 
their pratiques and decisions, studying the corn- No, my Lord, God forbid ! Mao's extremity 
monlaw of England, gravelled with ccrlioraris^ is God's opportunity: He is a present help in 
ninpriuseSi writs of error, verdicts, injunctions, time c*' need— a deliverer, and that right early ! 
demurs, etc., and frightened with appeals and Some uu foreseen providence will fall out, that 
avocations, because of the new regulations and may cast the balance; some Joseph or other 
rectifications they may meet with. will say, “Why do yo strive together, sincfl yc 

I think I see the valiant and gallant soldiery are brethren V* None can destroy Scotland save 
either sent to learn the plantation trade abroad, , Scotland's self. Hold your bands from the peitf 
or at home petitioning for a small subsistence, and you are secure 1 There will be a Jehovah- 
u a reward of their honourable exploits ; while Jireh ; and some ram will be caught in the 
weir old corps are broken, the common Holdiers thicket, when the bloody knife is at our mother's 
left to beg, and the youngest English corps kept throat. Let us, then, my Lord, and Jot our 
standing. noble patriots Ijebave themselves like iiicii, and 

I think I see the honest industrious tradesman v/e know not bow soon a blessing may come, 
loaded with new taxes and impositions, disap- 1 design not at this time to enter into the 
pointed of the equivalents,* drinking water in merits of any one particular article. 1 Intend 

— tills discourse as an iiitroductioii to what I may 

* *'Tbe ^eqiiivalent,* or compenMUon, of £888,000 

qwken of above, wti to be distributed, a great portion and disappointment was to be expected in the dlstrihu- 
of tt, to the shareliolders of the African and Iinlia Won of this money, which was likely, in most oases, to 
Company, who bad snffered so severely by tlie break- go into the hands of the friends of Government, as a 
tog up Of the Parlen settlement. As the shares most, brilie or recompense for services on this oeeasioa.'*— 
in many tostances, have changed bands,gTeat inequality C. A, (loodrieh. 
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afterward nay upon the whole dehate, as it falls to undertake the most unpopular measure last, 
in before this honourable House ; and therefore. If his Grace succeed in this oflfair of a union, and 
in the further prosecution of what I have to say, that it prove for the happine8s«and welfare of 
I shall insist upon a few particulars, very neces- the nation, then he justly merits to have a statue 
sary to be understood before we enter into the of gold erected for himself ; but if it shall tend 
detail of so important a matter. to the entire destruction and abolition of our 

1 shall therefore, in the first ])1ace, endeavour nation, and that wo, the nation’s trustees, shall 
to encourage a free and full deliberation, with- go into it, then 1 must say that a whip and a 
out animosities and heats. In the next place, I bell, a cock, a viper, and an ape, are but too 
shall endeavour to make an inquiry into the small punishments for any such bold unnatural 
nature and source of the uimatiiral and danger- undertaking anibcomplaisance. 

OU8 divisions that are now on foot within this 1. That I may pave the way, my Lord, to a 
isle, with some motives showing that it is our full, calm, and free reasoning upon this affair, 
interest to lay them aside at lliis time. And which is of the last consequence unto tMs nation, 
all this will) all deference, and under the cor- I shall mind this honourable House that we are 
rection of this honourable House. the successors of those noble ancestors who 

My liOrd Chancellor, the greatest honour that foundedourmouarchy, framed our laws, amended, 
was done unto a Roman was to allow him the altered, and corrected them from time to time, 
glory of a Iriit^niih ; the greatest and most dis- as the affairs and circumstances of the nation 
lionourablft puuishujeiit w.as that of a parricide, did require, without the assistance or advice of 
He that was guilty of parricide was beaten with any foreign power or potentate, and who, during 
rods upon his naked body till the blood gushed the time of two thousand years, have handed 
out of all the veins of his body; then he was them down to us, a free independent nation, 
sewed up in a leathern sack called a aUeus^ with the hazard of their lives and fortunes, 
with a cock, a viper, and an ape, and thrown Shall not we, then, argue for that which our 
headlong into the sea. progenitors have i)archasod for us at so dear a 

My Lord, patricide is a greater crime than rate, and with so much immortal honour and 
parricide, all the world over, glory ? God forbid 1 Shall the hazard of a 

In a triumph, iny Lord, when the conqueror father unbind the ligaments of a dumb son’s 
was riding iu liis triumphal chariot, crowned tongue? .and shall we hold our peac% when our 
with laurels, adorned with trophies, and ap- pafm, our country, is in danger?* I say this, 
plauded with liuzzas, there was a monitor ap- my Lord, that I may encourage every individual 
pointed to stand behind him to warn liim not to member of this House to speak his mind freely, 
be high-minded nor puffed up with overweening There are many wise and prudent men among 
thoughts of himself ; and to his chariot were tied us who think it not worth their while to 
a whip and a bell, to remind him that, notwith- open their mouths ; there are others who can 
standing all his glory nud grandeur, he was s])eak very well, and to good purpose, who 
. accountable to the people tor his administration, shelter themselves under the shameful cloak of 
and would he punished os other men if found silence, from a ferir of the frowns of groat men 
guilty. and parties. I have observed, my Lord, by my 

The greatest honour among us, my liord, is to experience, the greatest number of speakers in 
represent the sovereign’s sacred person [as High the most trivial affairs ; audit will always prove 
Commissioner] in Parliament ; and in one parti- ; so while wo come not to the right understanding 
cular it appears to be greater than that of a ! of the oath de fdeli, whereby we are bound not 
triumph, because the whole legislative power ' only to give our vote but our faithful advice, in 
seems to be entrusted with lum. If he give the Parliament, as we should answer to Goti And 
royal assent to un act of the estates, it becomes in our ancient laws the representatives of the 
a law obligatory upon the subject, though con* honourable barons and the royal boroughs are 
trary to or without any instructions from the tenned spokesmen.” It lies upon your Lord- 
sovereign. If he refuse the royal assent to a ships, therefore, particularly to take notice of 
vote in ParliaTueut, it o.annot be a law, though suck whose modesty makes them l>a8hful ^ 
he has the sovereign's particular and positive speak. Therefore I shall leave it upon you, and 
instnictions for it. conclude this point with a very memorable say- 

His Grace the Duke of Queensberry, who now ing of an honest private gentleman to a great 
represents her Majesty in this session of Parlio- queen, upon occasion of a state project, contrived 
ment, hath had the honour of that great trust as by an able statesmen, and the favourite to a 
often, if not more, than any Scotchman ever had. 

He hath been the favourite of two successive 
sovereigns ; and I cannot but commend his con* 
stancy and perseverance, that, notwithstanding 
his former difficulties and unsuccessful attempts, 
and maugre some other specialities not yet de- 
temiined, his Grace has yet had the resolution 


great king, against a peaceful obedient people, 
because of the diversity of their laws and consti- 
tutions; **If at tills time tho^L bold thy peace, 
salvation shall come to the ]»oop]e from another 

* In allusion to tlic storj of CroBsus and hU dumb 
cluld, M related by Herodotus. 
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place, but thou and thy house shall perish.'* I 
leave the application to each particular member 
of this House. 

2. My Lord, I come now to consider our 
divisions. We ore under the happy reign, 
blessed be God, of the best of queens, who has 
no evil design against the meanest of her sub- 
jects ; who loves all her people, and is equally 
beloved by them again ; and yet, that under the 
happy influence of our most excellent Queen, 
there should be such divisions and factions, 
more dangerous and threatening to her do- 
minions than if we wore under an arbitrary 
government, is most strange and unaccountable. 
Under an arbitrary prince all are willing to 
serve, because all are under a iiucesHity to obey, 
whether they will or not. He chooses, there- 
fore, whom he will, without respect to either 
parries or factions ; and if he think iit to take 
the advice of his councils or parliamcuta, every 
man speaks his mind freely, and the xtriiice 
receives the faithful advice of his people, with- 
out the mixture of 6elf-design.s. If he prove a 
good prince, the governmeut is easy ; if had, 
either death or a revolution brings a deliverance, 
whereas here, luy Lord, there appears no end of 
our misery, if not prevented in time. Factions 
are now become independent, and have got foot- 
ing in councils, in parliaments, in treaties, in 
armies, incorporations, in families, among 
kindred ; yea, man and wife are not free from 
their political jars. 

It remains, therefore, my Lord, that I inquire 
into the nature of these things ; and since the 
names give us not the right idea of the thing, I 
am afraid I shall have dilficulty to make myself 
well understood. 

The names generally used to denote the fac- 
tions are Whig and Tory ; as obscure as that of 
Guelfs and Ghibellines ; yea, my Lord, they 
have diflbront signiflcatioiis, as they are applied 
to factions in each kingdom. A Whig in Eng- 
land is a heterogeneous creature : in Scotland he 
is all of a piece. A Tory in England is all of 
a piece, and a statesman : in Scotland he Ls quite 
otherwise — an anti-couilier and anti -statesman. 

A Whig in England apxiears to be somewhat 
like Nebuchadnezzar's image, of different metals, 
different classes, different principles, and different 
designs ; yet, take them altogether, they are like 

•* **An appeal is here mwle, not merely to those 
members of Parliament who were at flr^t uwud Into 
silence by the authority of the Court, but to the 
Squadron^ Volants, or Flying Squadron, a party headed 
by the Marquis of Tweeddale, who held tiie balance of 
power, and were accustomed to throw themselves, 
daring the progress of a debate, on thjit side where 
they could gain most. This party had thus far main- 
tained a cautious silence, and tlie object of Lord 
Belhaven was to ivge them, under tlie pressure of a 
general and iudignant public sentiment, to declare 
themselves at once on the popular side, before the 
influence of the Conrt had time to operate through 
patronage or bribeiy.">-<7. A, Ooodrick, 


a piece of some mixed drugget of ditforeiit threads; 
some finer, some coarser, which, after all, moke 
a comely appearance and an agnioable snlt. 
Tory is like a piece of loyal home-made EngUsli 
cloth, the true staple of the nation, all of a 
thread ; yet if we look narrowly into it, wo shall 
perceive a diversity of colours, which, according 
to the various situations and positions, make 
various appearances. Somotimes Tory is like 
the moon in its full ; as appeared in the affair of 
the Bill of Occasional Conformity. Upon other 
occasions, it appears to be under a cloud, and as 
if it were eclipsed by a greater body ; as it did 
in the design of calling over the illustrious Prin- 
cess Sophia. However, by this wo may see 
their designs are to outshoot Whig in his own 
bow. 

Whig, in Scotland, is a true blue Presbyterian, 
who, without considering time or power, will 
venture his all for the ICirk, but something less 
for the State. The greatest dilllculty is how to 
describe a Scotch Tory. Of old, when I knew 
them first, Tory was an honest-hearted, comradish 
fellow, who, provided he was maintained and 
protected in his benefices, titles, and dignities, 
by the State, was the less anxious who had the 
government of the Church. But now, what lie 
is since jure diviuo came in fashion, and that 
Christianity, and by consequence salvation, 
comes to depend upon Episcopal ordination, T 
profess 1 know not what to make uf him ; only 
this I must say lor him, that he endeavours to 
<lo by oppcsltiou that which his brother in 
England endeavours by a more prudent and less 
scrupulous method. 

Now, luy Lord, from those divisions there has 
got up a kind of aristocracy, somethiiig like the 
famous triumvirate at Komo. They are a kind 
of undertakers and i^ragniatic statesmen, who, 
flmliiig their power and strengtli great, and 
answerable to their designs, will make bargains 
with our gracious sovereign ; they will servo her 
faithfully, but upon their own terms ; they must 
have ti»*’ir own instrumeuts, their own measures. 
*i'his xnau must be turned out, and that man put 
in, and then they will make her the most glori- 
ous queen in Europe. 

Where will this end, iny Lord? Is not lujr 
Majesty in danger by such a inetliod ? Is not 
the monarchy in danger? Is not tlie nation's 
peace and tranquillity in danger ? Will a cliango 
of parties make the nation more hapi y f No, 
my Lord- The seed is sown that is like to af- 
ford us a perpetual increase. It is not an annual 
herb, it takes deep root; it seeds and l>reeds; 
and if not timely prevented by her Majesty's 
royal endeavours, will split the whole island in 
two. 

3. My Lord, I think, considering our pre- 
sent circumstances at this time, tlie Almighty 
God has reserved this great work for us. We 
may bniise this hydra of division, and crush this 
cockatrice's egg. Our neighbours in England 
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are not yet fitted for any sncli thing ; they are 
not tinder the afflicting hand of Providence, as 
ve are. Their circumstances are great and glo* 
rious; their treaties are prudently managed, 
both at home and abroad ; their generals brave 
and valorous, their armies successful and victo- 
rious ; their trophies and laurels memorable and 
surprising ; their enemies subdued and routed, 
their strongholds besieged and taken. Sieges 
relieved^ marshals killed and taken prisoners, 
provinces and kingdoms arc the results of their 
victories. I'heir royal navy is the terror of 
Europe; their trade and commerce extended 
through the universe, encircling the whole ha- 
bitable world, and rendering their own capital 
city the emporium for the whole inhabitants of 
the earth.* And which is yet more than all 
these things, the subjects freely bestowing their 
treasure upon their sovereign ; and above all, 
these vast riches, the sinews of war, and with- 
c.ut *whiGh all the glorious success had proved 
abortive, these treasures are managed with such 
faitlifulnoss and nicety, that they answer season- 
ably all their deinauds, though at never so gi-eat 
a distance. Upon these considerations, my Lord, 
how hard and dillicult a thing will it {wove to 
persuade our neighbours to a self-denying bili 

’Tis quite otherwise with us, my Lord, as we 
are an obscure, poor people, though formerly of 
better account, removed to a distant corner of 
the world, without name, and without alliances ; 
our posts mean atul precarious ; so that 1 pro- 
fess 1 don't think any one post in the kingdom 
worth the briguing [seeking] after, save that of 
being Commissioner to a long session of a fac- 
tious Scotch Parliament, with an antedated com- 
mission, and that yot renders the rest of the 
ministers more miserable. What hinders us 
then, my Lord, to lay aside our diviidons, to 
unite cordially and heartily together in our pre- 
sent circumstances, when our all is at stake '( 
Hannibal, my Lord, is at our gates — Hannibal 
is come within our gates — Hannibal is come the 
length of this table-— he is at the foot of the 
throne, lie will demolish the throne if we take 
not notice. He will seize upon these regalia. 
He will take them as our ^olia opima, and 
whip us out of this House, never to return 
again. 

For the love of God, then, my Lord, for the 
safety and welfare of our ancient kingdom, whose 
said circumstances J hope we shall yet convert 
into prosperity and happiness ! We want no 
means if we unite. God blessed the peace- 
makers. We want neither men nor sufficiency 
of all manner of things necessary to make a 
nation happy. AH depends upon management. 
OosumdiA res pomr erescun/— small means in- 
crease by concord. I fear not these Articles, 


* Perhaps iu allusion to the battle of Bleuheiui and 

other victorlei of Marlboioogli whidb hod raoently 
token |Aaea. 


though they were ten times worse than they 
are, if we once cordially forgive one another, 
and that according to our proverl^ Bygones Ite 
bygones," and fair play for time to come. For 
my part, in the sight of God, and in the pres- 
ence of this hononrable House, 1 heartily for- 
give every man, and beg that they may do the 
same to me. And I do most humbly propose 
that his Grace my Lord Commissioner may 
appoint an Agape, may order a love feast for this 
honourable House, that we may lay aside all 
self-designs, and after our fasts and humiliations, 
may have a day of rejoicing and thankfolpess ; 
may cat our meat with gladness, and our bread 
with a merry heart. Then shall we sit each man 
under his own fig-tree, and the voice of the turtle 
shall be beard in our land, a bird famous for 
constancy and fidelity. 

My Lord, I shall pause here, and pi-occed no 
further in my discourse, till 1 see if his Grace 
my Lord Commissioner [Queensberry] will re- 
ceive any humble proposals for removing mis- 
understan<iings among us, and putting an end 
to our fatal divisions. Upon iny honour, 1 have 
no other design ; and 1 am content to beg the 
favour upon my bended knees. 

[No answer.] 

My Lord Cliancellor, 1 am sorry that 1 must 
pursue the thread of my sad and melancholy 
story. What remains is more affii^tive than 
what 1 have already said. Allow me then to 
make this meditation— that if onr posterity, 
after we are all dead and gone, shall find them- 
selves under an ill-made bargain, and shall have 
recourse of our records for the names of the 
managers who made that treaty by which they 
have suffered so much, they will certainly exclaim: 
**Our nation must have l^een reduced to the lost 
extremity at the time of this treaty 1 All our 
great .cliieftains, all our noble peers, who once 
defended the rights and liberties of the nation, 
must have been killed, and lying dead on the 
bod of honour, before the nation could ever 
condescend to such mean and contemp^le 
terms 1 Where were the great men of the nwle 
families — the Stewarts, Hamiltons, Grahams, 
Campbells, Johnstons, Murrays, Homes, Kers? 
Where were the two great officers of the Crown, 
the Constable and the Morischal of Scotland? 
Certainly all were extinguished, aiid ww we are 
slaves for everl" 

But the English records ; how will they make 
their posterity reverence the names of those 
illustrious men who made that treat}**, and for 
ever brought under those fierce, warlike, and 
troublesome neighbours, who had straggled so 
long for independency, shed the best blood of 
their nation, and reduced a considerable part of 
their country to become waste and desolate 1 

I see the English Constitutidn remaining firm 
—the same two Houses of Parliament ; the same 
taxes, customs, and excise ; the same tmde in 
companies, the same municipal lawa^ while all 
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<itti8 are either subjected to new regulationB, or pood God ! What 1 la this uii eiitiro surrender} 
annihilatod for ever I And for what I Only tiiat My Lord, 1 find my heaH so full of grief and 
we may have t^e honour to pay their old debts ; indignation, that I must beg pardon not to finish 
and may have some few persons present [in Pai^ the last part of my discourse : but pause that I 
iiament] as witnesses to the validity of the deed, may drop a tear as the prelude to so sad a 
when they are pleased to contract more I story } * 


FEANCIS J 

1662 

SPBBCli BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
MAY 11. 1723.t 

Lbt me speak, my Lords (always, I hope, with 
that modesty which becomes an accused person, 
but yet) with the freedom of an Englishman. 
Had nothing been opened to you concerning tins 
man’s character and secret transactions, could 
you possibly have believed the roiuautic tales 
he bos told ? Could this pretender to secrets 
have had, or shall he still have, any weight with 
your Lor^hips, who threw away his life rather 
than ventare to stand to the truth of what he 
hod said f Shall this man do more mischief by 
his death ^han he could have done if living } for 
then he could have been confronted, puzzled, 
and confounded ; shame and consciousness 
might have made him unsay what he had said. 
But a dead man can retract nothing. What he 
has written he has written ; the accusation must 
stand just as it is ; and we are deprived of the 
advantages of those coufe8sions« whicli truth and 
remorse bad once extorted, and would again 
have extorted from him. 

However, I should have been glad to have 
all that even this witness said, and would have 
hoped that, by a comparison of the several 
parts of the story he at several times told, some 
li|^t might have been gained that is now want> 
ii^ particularly by the knowledge of what he 
said freely and voluntarily, and in good huiiiour, 
before bis rough usage upon his return from 
Deal had frightened him into new confession. 
But 1 think we have the evidence only of a few 
of the last days of his life. All the preceding^ 
Ume, when he was most in favour and confidence 

* ** This fervent appeal had no effect. The Treaty of 
Union was ratifled by a majority of tbirty>three out of 
two bnndrsd and one members. That it was canied 
by bribery is now matter of history. Documents have 
bMB brought to light, showing that the sum of £20,000 
was sent to Queensberty for this purpose by the £ng. 
Ush miniiten ; and the names of those to whom the 
money was paid, belonging chlefiy to the Squadron^, 
are given in A. Ooodrfdi. 

t Atteibury had been apprehended and committed 
to the Tower on suspicion of being concerned in a plot 
to restore the Pretender, and the above Is part of an 
‘ ilowBt sPMdi in his own defenoe 


LTTEEBUEY. 

1732. 

with a groat man. is a blank ; we have no account 
of it ; and yet. it is said, he underwent firetineiit 
examinations during that time. But they were 
not. it seems, so maturely weighed and digested 
as to be thought worth being committed to 
writiug. 

But he is gone to his place, and has answered 
for what he has said at another tribunal. 1 
! desire not to blemish his character any further 
than is absolutely necessary to my own just 
defence. 

Our law has taken care that there should be a 
more clear and full proof of treason than of any 
other crime whatsoever. And reasonable it is, 
that a crime, attended with the highest penal- 
ties, should be made out by the dearest and 
fullest ovidenco. And yet here is a charge of 
high treason brought against mo, not only with- 
out full evidence, but without any evidence at 
all, «.e., any such evidence as the law of the 
laud knows and allows. And what is not evid- 
ence at law (pardon me for what I am going to 
say) can never Ih) made such, in order to punish 
what is past, but by a violation of the law. 
For the law, which jjrescrlbea the nature of the 
proof required, is as much the law of the land as 
that which declares the crime ; and both must 
join to convict a man of guilt. And it seems 
equally unjust to declare any sort of proof legal, 
which was not so before a prosecution commenced 
for any act done, as it would be to declare the 
I act itself ex post facto to be criminal. 

Now there never was a charge of so high a 
nature so strongly pressed, and so weakly sup- 
l)orted-~8Upporled, not by any living or dead 
witness, speaking from his own knowledge, but 
by mere hearsays and reports from others, opn- 
tradicted by the very persons from whom they 
are said to be derived'-supported not by any 
one criminal deed proved to have been done, not 
by any one criminal line proved to liave been 
either written or received, not even by any one 
criminal word proved to have ))een spoken by 
me ; but by intercepted letters in u correspond- 
ence, to which it appears not tliat I was, and to 
which it is certain that I was not privy ; some 
of these letters shewn to have been contrived 
with a design of fasteniitg them upon me, as s 
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foundation of the scheme which was to follow ; 
others, written with the saine view, employing 
the same fictitioTis names, and throwing out dark 
and saspiuiona hints, concerning the persons 
meant by those names, and endeavouring hy 
little facts and circumstances, sometimes true, 
sometimeN doubtful, and often false, to point 
out that person to sucli as should intercept those 
letters, who continues all this time a stranger to 
the whole transaction, and never makes the 
discovery till he feels it, and finds it advanced 
into a flolernn accusation ; till the pestilence that 
walked in darkness, becomes the arrow that 
flieth by noonday. . . . My Lords, this is 
my case ; 1 have showed it so to ho ; though I 
had the hard task upon mo of proving a nega- 
tive, and had no other lights to guide me but 
those the report affords. And aliall I stand 
convicted before your Ijordsbips upon such an 
evidence as this? by the hearsay of an hearsay 
(for this often is the case), and lliat denied by 
the very person into whose testimony all must 
lie resolved ; by strained reasonings and infer- 
ences, from obscure passage.s, and fictitious names 
in letters, Ibc contents of which were entirely a 
secret to me till I saw them in print, by the 
conjectiircrs of decipherers, without any op- 
portunity given me (tliougli I humbly asked 
it) to <jxuinino into the truth of their explica- 
tions. . . . 

Shall T, iiiy liOids, bo deprived of all that is 
valuable to an Englishinan (for in the circum- 
stances to whii:b 1 am to be reduced, life itself 
is scarce valuable) l>y such an iividciK'o as this — 
inch an evidence as vvould not be admitted in 
any other cause, in any other court ; noi allowed, 

I verily believe, to eondenin a dew in the Jnrpii.si- 
tions of Spain or Tortugal ; shall it be received 
against me, a bishop of this Church, and a 
lueiiiher of this House, in a charge of liigli 
treason brought in the High Court of P.'irlia- 
ment '{ God lorbid. 

Puffer me, my Lords ([ know you will suffer 
me) to put you all (and particularly my right 
reverend brethren) in mind of a text of holy 
writ: “Against an elder receive notan iicciisa- 
tion but before, two or three witnesses.” It is 
not said, comlemn him not upon an unsupported 
accusation ; hnt, receive it not, give it no cmiu- 
teimnce or f*ncoiir.'igement. And \ am somewhat 
more than an elder as the word there imports. 
S^all an accusation ho received against me, 
without any one witness to uiaiiitain it My 
Lonls, this is not a direction merely for ecclesi- 
nslical jiidic.atories ; it was taken by St ‘Paul 
from the civil an'd judicial part of the law of 
Moses, for there we read : “ One witness shall not 
rise up against a man for any iniquity, or any 
sin that ho siuneth ; at the mouth of two wit- 
nesses, or at the mouth of three witnesses, shall 
the matter be established. " And as th is rule was 
transplanted from the State bito the Church by 
an inspired aotbority, so would it be no blemish 


to any Clmstian state, if they always thought 
fit to follow it in such cases as this now before 
your Lordships. Tlui laws oU this Christian 
state have actually followed it, and made two 
witnesses necessary in acensations of treason. 
Shall I be the first bishop of this Church prose- 
cuted and condemned upon two or three hear- 
says, two or three conjectures about names, and 
obscure passages in letters, instead of two or 
three wiinasses? And will they who are most 
concerned to resist this precedent, contribute to 
make it, and to derive the sad influence'of it to 
all succeeding times ; and even concur in such 
an act, on such an evidence, to render me incajv- 
able of using or exercising any office, function, 
authority, or power, ecclesiastical or spiritual 
whatsoever? Is this either good divinity or 
good policy ? 1 speak ns to wise men ; judge ye 
what I say. 

Doulitless the JiCgislature is witliout bounds. 
It may do what it pleases ; and whatever it does 
is binding. Nay, in some respects it has greater 
power (with reverence be it spoken) than the 
Sovereign Legislator of the universe ; for He can 
do nothing unjustly. But though no limits can 
be sot to parliaments, yet they have generally 
thought fit to prescribe limits to themselves, 
and so to guide even their proceedings by bill 
in criminal cases, as to depart as little aa is 
po.'.siblo from the known laws and usjiges of the 
realm. The Parliament may, if it pleases, by a 
particular act, order a criminal to be tortured 
who will not confess ; for who shall gainsay 
them ? But they never did it ; nor, J presume, 
ever will ; because torture, though practised in 
other countries, is unknown in ours, and repug- 
nant to the temper and genius of our mild and 
free government ; and yet, my Lords, it looks, 
nicthinks, soniewh.at Jike torture, to inflict 
gi’ievous pains and i>otilaltie.s on a person only 
suspected of guilt, but hot legally proved guilty, 
in order to extort some confession or discovery 
from bim. This, in other countries, is called 
imtting to the question ; and it matters not 
much by what engines or method such an experi- 
incut is made. 

Tlie Parliament may, if it pleases, by an ex- 
press law, adjudge a man to absolute perpetual 
iTiiprisonnient, as well as to jicrpetual exile, 
without re.sc.rving to the Crown any pow'er of 
detenniniug such imprisonment. Tliey have 
enacted the one ; I find not they ever enacted 
the other. And the reason seems to have been 
bccau.<!e our law, which above all others provides 
for the lilierty of the subject’s person, knows 
nothing of such absolute perpetual imprison- 
ment 

The Parliament may in like manner condemn 
a man upon a charge of accumulative and 
constructive treason. They did so once, in the 
case of the Earl of Strafford ; but they repented 
of it afterwards, and ordered all the records and 
proceedings of Parliament relating thereto to be 
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wliolly cancelled, defaced, and obliterated, to 
the intent the same might not be visible in 
after-ages, or J>rought into example to the pre- 
judice of any person whatsoever. My Lonls, it 
was the fhte of that great person thus to fall by 
accumulative and constructive treason. A much 
less DOW stands before yon, who is attacked by 
accumulative and constructive proofs of his 
guilt ; Uiat is, by such proofs as in themselves, 
and when taken singly aiul apart, are allowed 
prove nothing ; but when taken together, and 
well interpreted and explained, are said to give 
mutual light and strength to eacli other, and by 
the help of certain inferences and deduction, to 
have the force though not the formality of legal 
evidence. Will such proofs be ever admit te<l by 
your Lordships, in order to deprive a fellow- 
subject of his fortunes, his fume, his friends, 
and his country, and send him in his old age, 
without language, without limbs, without health, 
and without a provision for the necessaries of 
life, to live, or rather starve, amongst foreigners ? 
J say again, God forbid ) 

My ruin is not of that moment to any man, 
or any number of men, ns to make it worth 
their while to violate (or oven seem to violate) 
the constitution in any degree to ])rocure it. In 
preserving and guarding that against all attempts, 
tlic safety and the hax)piiie8s of every English- 
man lies. But when once, by such extraordinary 
steps as tnese, we depart from the fixed rules 
and fonns of justice, and try untrodden xmths, 
no man knows whither they will lead him, or 
where he shall be able to stop, when pressed by 
the crowd that follow him. 

Tliough I am worthy of no regard ; though 


solemnly made. But, as that charge is enforced 
by alights and probabilities, and cannot be dis- 
proved in many circumstances without proving 
a negative, your Lordships will, in such a case, 
allow the solemn asseverations of a man, in be- 
half of his own innocence, to have their duo 
weight And I ask no more of Ood than to 
grant thorn as much intlueuoe with yon as they 
have truth in themselves. 

If, after all, it shall 1)0 still thought by your 
Lordships that there is any seeming strength in 
any of the proofs x>rodnced against me ; if by 
private persuasions of my guilt, founded on 
unseen, unknowm motives, which ought not oer- 
taiiily to intluence jniblic jiulgments ; if by any 
reasons and nccessititis of state (of the expodi- | 
once, wisdom, and justu'u of wliich 1 nin no 
competent judge) your Iiordsliips shall be in- 
duced to proceed on this lull, and to pass it in 
any shape, I shall dispose myself quietly and 
palieiitl)' to submit to whut is detorininud. 
God's will be done I Naked eaine I out of my 
mother's womb, and naked shall 1 return 
thither; tho Lonl gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; and (whether in giving or taking) 
blessed he the name of the Lord I 

CHURClT-MlTSrO. 

By the melodious Imnnony of the church, the 
ordwavy hindrami»‘s of devotion arc removed, 
particularly these three : that engagement of 
thought wliich we often bring with us into the 
church from what wo last exiiiverse with ; thoso 
incidental distractions that may haitpeii to us 
during the course of divine service; and that 


whatever is done to me may be looked upon as 
just, yet your Lordships will have sonio regard 
to yonr owm lasting interests, and tliose of the 
State, and not introduce into criminal coses a 
sort of evidence with which our constitution is 
not ac(iuaiuted, and which, under the appearance 
of supporting it at first, may be afterwards made 
use of (I speak my honest fears) gradually to 
undermine and destroy it. 

For God’s sake, my Lords, lay aside these 
extraordinary proceedings 1 set not these new 
and dangerous precedents ! And J for my part 
will voluntarily and cheerfully go into perpetual 
exile, and please myself with the thouglit that I 
have in some measure preserved the institution 
l%r quitting my country ; and 1 will live, w'her- 
ever 1 am, praying for its prosperity, and die 
with the words of Father Paul in my mouth, 
which lie used of the Republic of Venice, AVfo 
perpetml The way to perpetuate it is, not to 
depart from it. Let me depart, but let that 
continue fixed on the immovable foundations of 
Law and justice, and stand for ever. . . . 

Had indeed charge been as fully proved as 
it is strongly asserted, it had been in vain to 
think of encountering well-attested facts by pro- 
testations to the contrary, though never so 


weariness and thitncss of mind which some weak 
tempers may labour under, by reason even of the 
length of it. 

When we come into the sanctuary immediately 
from any worldly affair, as our very condition of 
life docs, alas ! force many of us to do, W'e conic 
usually with diviiled and alienated minds. TIim 
busine . the ]>leasiire, or tho umusement we left 
sticks fast to ns, and [>crliapH engroKses the lieai t 
fora time, which should then be taken uji alto- 
gether in s}»] ritual addresses. But os hoon as 
tho sound of tho sacreil hymns strikes us, ail 
that busy swarm of thoughts presently dispcrs<‘.s : 
by a /nrateful violence we are forced into the duly 
that is going forward, ainl, as iiuh vout and 
backward as w« were before, find ourselves' on 
the sudden seized with a sacred wanulli, ready 
to cry out, with holy Davhl, “My lisart is fixed, 
0 God, my heart is fixed ; I will sing and give 
praise.” Our inisaxiplication of mind is often so 
great, and we so deeply iTurnerHCfl in it, that 
there needs some very strong and powerful charm 
to rouse us from it ; and x»eihai»s nothing is of 
greater force to this juirpose than the solemn 
and awakening airs of church-music. 

For the same reason, those acchlentul distrac- 
tions that may ]iax>pon to us are also best 
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cured by it. The strongest minds, and best greatened by some outward circumstances, which 
practised in holy duties, may sometimes be snr- are fitted to raise admiratioii and surprise in the 
prised into a forgetfulness of what they are breast of those who hear or beheld them. And 
about by some violent outward impressions, and this good efi’ect is wrought in us by the power 
every slight occssion will serve to call off the of sacred music. To it we, in good measure, 
thoughts of no less willing though much weaker owe the dignity and solemnity of our public 
worshipinsrs. 'lliose that c^ine to see and to bo worship ; which else, 1 fear, in its natural sim- 
seen here, will often gain tlieir point, will plicity and plainness, would not so strongly 
draw and detain for a while the eyes of the strike, or so deeply affect the minds, as it ought 
curious and unwary. A passage in the sacred to do, of the sluggish and inattentive — thati^ 
story read, an expression used in the common of the far greatest part of luankind. But when 
forms of devotion, shall raise a foreign reflection, voice and instruments are skilfully adapted to 
perhaps, in musing and speculative minds, and it, it appears to us in a majestic die and shape, 
lead them on from thought to thought, and and gives us very awful and reverent imprea- 
pqf/t to point, till they are bewildered in their sions which, while they are upon us, it is impos- 
oiwlniaginations. These, and a hundred other sible for us not to be fixed and composed to the 
avocations, will arise and prevail ; but when the utmost We are then in the same state of mind 
iiisinimeiits of praise begin to sound, our scat- that the devout patriandi was when he awoke 
tered thoughts jiresently take the alarm, return to from his holy dream, and ready with him to say 
their post and to their duty, preparing aud arming to ourselves, “Surely the Lord is in this place, 
themselves against their spiritual assailants. and 1 knew it not. How dreadful is this place ! 

Lastly, even the length of tlio service itself I’his is none other but the house of God, and 
hecomes a hindrance sometimes to the devotion this the gate of heaven.” 
which it was meant to feed and raise ; for, alas ! Further, the availableness of harmony to pro- 
we quickly tire in the performance of holy mote a pious disposition of mind will appear 
duties ; and as eager aud unwearied as wo are from the great influence it naturally has on the 
in attending upon secular busiiieHS aud trifling passions, which, when well directed, are the 
conc 4 sms, yet in divine offices, I fear, the ex- wings and sails of the mind that speed its pas- 
postulation of our Saviour is applicable to most sage to perfection, and are of particular and 
of us : “ What 1 can you not watch with me one remarkable use in the offices of devotion ; for 
hour!” Tills infirmity is relieved, this hindrance devotion consists in an ascent of the mind to- 
prevented or removed, by the sweet harmony wards God, attended with holy breathings of 
that accompanies several parts of the service, soul, and a divine exercise of all the passions 
and returning upon us at lit intervals, keeps our and powers of the mind. These passions, the 
attention up to the duties when we begin to flag, melody of sounds, serves only to guide and 
and makes us insensible of the length of it. elevate towards their proper object; these it 
Happily, therefore, and wisely is it so ordered, first calls forth and encourages, and then gradu- 
that the morning devotions of the church, ally raises and inflames. This it doth to all of 
which are much the longest, should share also a them, as the matter of the hymns sung gives on 
greater proportion of the harmony which is use- occasion for the employment of them ; but the 
fbl to enliven them. power of it is chiefly seen in advancing that 

But its use stops not here, at a bare removal inOwst heavenly passion of love which reigns 
of the ordinary impediments to devotion ; it always in pious breasts, and is the surest and 
supplies us also with special helps and advan- most inseparable mark of true devotion, whicli 
toges towards furtJicriug and improving it. For recommends what we do in virtne of it to God, 
it adds dignity and solemnity to public worshi]), and makes it relishing to ourselves, and without 
it sweetly intmunces and raises our passions which all our spiritual offerings, our prayers, 
whilst we assist at it, aud makes us do our duty and our praises ore both insipid and unaooept- 
with the greatest pleasure and cheerfulness, all able ; at this our religion begins, aud at this it 
which are very proper and powerful means to- ends ; it is the sweetest companion and ixeprove- 
wards ci'eating in us tliat holy attention and nient of it here upon earth, and the very earnest 
erection of mind, the most reasonable part of this and foretaste of heaven, of the pleasures of whihh 
our reasonable service. nothing further is revealed to us than that they 

Such is our nature, that even the best things, consist in the practice of holy music and holy 
and most worthy of our esteem, do not always love, the joint enjoyment of which, we ore told, 
employ and detain our thoughts in proportion is to be the happy lot of all pious souls to end- 
to their real value, unless they be set off and less ages. 
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the doctrine of the trinity.* ^pning up a heresy of people called Ariaus, from 
^ one Arius, the leader of them. Those denied 

Tbdb day being eet apart to acknowledge our our Saviour to be God, although they allowed 
belief in the Eternal Trinity, I thought it might all the rest of the Gospel, Wherein they were 
be proper to employ my present discourse en> more sincere than their followers among us. 
tirely upon that subject ; and I hope to handle Thus the Cliristian world was divided into two 
it in such a manner that the most ignorant parts, till at length, by the zeal and courage of 
among yon may retnm homo l>ettcr informed of St Athanasius, the Ariaiis u'ore oondomDed||| a 
your duty in this great point thau }>robably you general council, and a creed formed upoiNne 
are at present. tnie faith, as St Athanasius hath settled it 

It must be confessed that, by the weakness This creed is now read at certain times in 
and indiscretion of busy, or at best of well- churches, which, although it is useful for edifi- 
meaning people, as well as by the malice of those cation to those who nuderstund it, yet, since it 
who are enemies to all revealed religion, and are contains some nice and philosophical x>ointa 
not content to possess their own infidelity in ivhich few people can comprehend, the bulk of 
silence without communicating it, to the disturb- mankind is obliged to believe no more than the 
once of mankinds— I say, by these means, it must Scripture doctrine, as 1 have already delivered 
be confessed that the doctrine of the Trinity hath it, because that creed was intended only as ait 
suffered very much, and made Christianity sufler answer to the Arians in their own way, who 
along with it For tliese two things must bo were very subtle disputers. 
granted : first, that men of wicked lives would But this heresy having revived in the world 
be very glad there were no tnith in Christianity about a hundred years ago, and continued ever 
at all ; and, secondly, if they can pick out any “ot out of zeal to truth, but to give a loose 

one single article in the Christian religion which wickedness by throwing ofl' all religion, several 

appears not agreeable to their own corrupted divines, in order to answer the cavils of these 
reason, or to the arguments of those bad people adversaries to truth and morality, began to find 
who follow the trade of seducing others, they furtlier explanations of this doctrine of the 
presently conclude that the truth of the whole Trinity by rules of philosophy ; which have 
Gospel must sink along with that one article; luultiplied controversies to such a degree as to 
which is just as wise as if a man should say, scruples that liave perplexed tin* mindK ol 

because he dislikes one law of his country he many solior Christians, wlio otherwise could never 
will therefore observe no law at all ; and yet entertained them. 

that one law may be very reasonable in itself, ^ must, therefore, be bold to alfirm that the 
although he does not allow it, or does not know method taken by many of those learned men to 
the reason of the law-givers. defend the doctrine of the Trinity hath been 

Thus it hath happened with the great doctrine founded upon a mistake, 
of the Trinity, which word is indeed not in the allowed that every man is bound 

Scripture, but was a tenn of art invented in the the rules and discretion of that measure 

earlier times to express the doctrine by a single reason which God hath given him ; and iudised 

word, for the soke of brevity and convenience. cannot do otherwise, if he will be sincere, or 

The doctrine, then, as delivered in Holy Scrip- act like a man. For instance, if I should bo 
ture, though not exactly in the same words, is, ^mriumded by an angel from heaven to believe 
very short, and amounts only to this : that the midnight at noon-day, yet I could not l>e- 
l^Jither, the Son, end the Holy Ghost arc each l»®ve him. Bo if I wore directly told in S/:ripiure 
of them God, and tliat there is but one God. are one and one is three, 1 <iould not 

For as to the word persons, when we say there conceive or believe it in the natural common 
are three persons ; and as to those other exidaii- that expression, but must suppose that 

ations in the Athanasian creed this day read to something dark or mystical was meant, which it 
you (whether compiled by Athanasius or not), God to conceal from liie and fiom aU the 

they were taken up three hundred years after '^orld. Thus in the text, “There are three that 
Christ to expound this doctrine, and I will tell record,** etc, Am I capaiile of knowing 
you npen what occasion. About that time there defining what union and what distinction 

there may be in the divine nature, which possibly 

* “For llieto an thne that bear record in heaven, ”^7 themselves t Again, 

ttie Father, the Word, and ttie Hidy Ghost ; and these I se® H plainly declared in Scripture that there 
(bieo aie one** (John T. 7 )l te but one God, and yet 1 find our Saviour 
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claiming the prerogative of God in knowing 
men's thoughts, in saying, He and His Father 
are one," and Before Abraham was, I am.” 

I road that the discixiles worshipped Him; 
that Tlioinas said to Him, **My Lord and my 
God and St John, chap, i., ** In the lieginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with Gml, 
and the Word was God.” 1 read likewise that 
the Holy Ghost bestowed the power of working 
miracles, and the gift of tongaes, which, if 
rigfitly considered, is as great a miracle as any, 
that a numlier of illiterate men should of a i 
sudden be qualified to speak all the languages 
then known in the world, such as could be done 
by the inspiration of God alone. From these 
several texts, it is plain that God commands us 
to believe there is a union, and there is a clistinc- 
tion ; but what that union, or what that distinc- 
tion, is, all mankind are equally ignorant, and 
must continue so, at least till the day of judg- 
ment, without some new revelation. 

But because T cannot conceive the nature of 
this union and distinction in the divine nature, 
am I therefore to reject them as absurd and im- 
possible, as I wouhl if any one told me that 
three men are one, and one man is three ? Wo 
are told that a man and his wife are one flesh ; 
this 1 can coiiiprehend the meaning of, yet, 
literally taken, it is a thing impossible. But 
the apostle tells us, see but in part, and 
we know but in part and yet w'o would com- 
prehend all the seend ways and workings of 
God. 

TliereJore I shall again repeat the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as it is positively afliniied in Scrip- 
ture : that God is Uiere expressed in three differ- 
ent names-'Rs Father, as Son, and ns Holy 
Ghost ; that each of these is God, and that there 
is but one GoiL But this union and distinction 
are a mystery utterly unknow’n to mankind. 

This is enough for any good Christian to bc- 
lij've on this great artieh*, without ever inquiring 
any further. And this can ho contrary to no 
mull’s reason, although the knowledge of it is hid 
from him. 

But there is another «linieuUy of great import- 
unee among those who quanel with the doe- 
trine of the 'JYinity, as well as with scleral 
other articles of Christianity; which is, that 
our religion abounds in mysteries, and thcfe 
they are so bold as to revile os cant, imposture, 
and priestcraft. It is impossible for us to de- j 
terinine for what reasons God thought iit to 
communicate some things to us in part, and 
leave some part a mystery ; but so it is iu fact, 
and so the Holy Scriptures tell us in several 
places ; for instance, the resurrection and change 
of our bodies are called mysteries by St Paul ; 
our Saviour's iucamation is another : the king- 
dom of God is called a mystery by our Saviour, ! 
to be only known to His disciples ; so is faith 
and the word of God by St PauL 1 omit many 
others. So that to declare against all mysteries. 


without distiiSction or exception, is to declare 
against the whole tenor of the New Testament 

There are two conditions may bring a 
mystery under suspicion. First, when it is 
not taught and commanded in Holy Writ ; or, 
secondly, when the mystery turns to the advan- 
tage of those who preach it to others. Now, as 
to the first, it can never be said that we preach 
mysteries without warrant from holy Scripture, ^ 
although I confe.ss this, if the Trinity may have 
sometimes been explained by human invention, 
which might perhaps better have been spared. 

As to the second, it will not be possible to 
charge the Protestant jiriestliood with proposing 
any temporal advantage to themselves by broach- 
ing, or multiplying, or preaching of mysteries. 
Does this mystery of the Trinity, for instance, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost bring the 
least profit or power to the preachers? No; it 
i« as great a mystery to themselves os it is to 
the meanest of their hearers ; and may 1>e rathci 
a cause of humiliation, by putting their under- , 
slauding in that point upon a level with the 
most ignorant of tlicir flock. It is true, indeed, 
tlie Homan Church hath very much enriched 
[ herself by trading in mysteries, for wdiich they 
have not the least authority from Scripture, and 
which were fitted only to advance their own 
teifii)oral wealth and grandeur, such as trans- 
sulistantiation, the worshipping of ipiages, in- 
ilulgences for sins, purgatory, and mosses for the 
dead, with many more. But it is the perpetual 
talent of those who have ill-will to our Church, 
or a contempt for all religion, taken up by the 
wickedness of their lives, to charge us with the 
eiTor.s an<l corruptions of Popeiy, which all Pro- 
testants have throw’n off near two Imndred years ; 
^^hereas, those mysteries held by us have no pro- 
spect of power, pomp, or wealth, but have been 
ever maintained by the universal body of true 
believers from the <lay8 of the apostles, and will 
be so to the resurrection ; neither will the gates 
of hell j>revail against them. 

It may be thouglit, iierhaps, a strange thing 
that Goil shouhl reejuire us to believe mysteries, 
while the reason or maimer of what wo are to 
believe is above our comprehen.sioii, and wholly 
concealed from us; neither doth it appear at first 
.sight that the believing or not believing them 
doth concern either the glory of God or con- 
tribute to the goodness or wickedness of our lives. 

But this is a great and dangerous mistake. 
see what a mighty weight is laid upon faith both 
in tile Old and Neiv Testament In the fonner 
we read how the faith of Abraham is praised. 

Who could believe that God would raise from 
him a great nation, at the very some time that 
he wa.s commanded to sacrifice his only son and 
despair of any other issue ? A iid this was to him 
a great mystery. Our Saviour is perpetually 
preaching faith to His disciples, or reproaching 
them with the want of it; and St Paul pro- 
duceth numerous examples of the wonders done 
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by fidth. And oil this is highly reasonable ; for 
faith is ao entire dependence npon the truth, the 
power, the juatiee^ and the mercy of God, which 
dependence will certainly incline us to obey Him 
in all things. So that the great excellency of 
faith consisteth in the consequence it hatli upon 
our actions; as, if we depend upon the truth 
aud wisdom of a man, we shall certainly be more 
disposed to follow his advice. Therefore, let no 
man think that he can lead as good a moral life 
without faith as with it ; for this reason, because 
he who hath no faith cannot by the strength of 
his own reason or endeavours 'so easily resist 
temptation as the other who depends upon God's 
assistance in the overcoming his frailties, and is 
sure to be rewarded for ever in heaven for liis 
victory over them. Faith, says the a])ostle, is 
the evidence of things not seen. He means that 
faith is a virtue by which everything commanded 
us by God to believe appears evident and certain 
to us, although we do not see it, nor can conceive 
it ; because, by faith, we entirely depend upon 
the truth and power of God. 

Tt is an old and true distinction that things 
may be above our reason without being cunlrary 
to it. Of this kind are the power, the nature, 
and the universal presence of God, with inniunur- 
able other points. How little do those who 
4{irirrel with mysteries know of the commonest I 
actions of nature ? The growth of an animal, of 
a plant, or of the smallest seed, is a mystery to | 
.,)iC iviscst among men. If an ignorant person | 
were told that a loadstone would draw iron at a 
distance, he might say it was a thing contrary to 


his reason, and could not believe it oefore bo 
saw it with his eyes. 

The manner whereby the sonl and body ore 
united and bow they are distinguished is wholly 
unaccountable to ns. We see b\it one part, and 
yet we know we consist of two ; aud this is a 
mystery we cannot comprehend any more than 
that of the Trinity. 

From what hath been said it is manifest that 
God did never command us to believe, nor 11 is 
ministers to preach, any doctrine which is con- 
trary to the reason He hath pleased to endow ns 
with ; but, for His own wise ends, has thought 
fit to conceal from ns the nature of tfib thing 
He commands, thereby to try our faith and 
obedience, and increase our depeudouco upon 
Him. 

It is highly probable that if God should ]deaso 
to reveal unto us this great mystery of the Trinity, 
or some other mysteries in our holy religion, we 
should not bo. able to understand tliein, unless 
He ivouhl at the same time think fit to bestow 
on us some new powers or faeulties of the mind, 
which we want at present, and are rc-serviid till 
the day of resnrreotion to life eternal. “For 
now,*' as the apostle says, “we see through a 
glass darkly, but then face, to face.” 

Thus >ve set; the matter is brought to this 
issue ; we must either believe wliat ( jod directly 
coininandeth us in Holy Scripture, or we must 
wholly rejeet the Se.ripture and the Christian 
religion which we preteml to pj ofess. But this, 
T liope, is too desperate a stop for any of us to 
make. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE.* 
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ON A MOTION FOR ADDRESaiNG THE 
KING FOR ms ItKMOVAUt 

^Randts, the leader of tlie o]>positioii against 
Walpole, made a long speech to the effect that 
Walpole had been at the head of affairs lor 
twenty years, and that the people were tired ol 
him os a minister, and hated him as a man ; he 
concluded by moving “ that an humble address 
be presented to his Maje.sty, that he would be 

• “ The age of Walpole was an age rather of keen 
debate than impassioned eloquence. . . . 'J'hcy 
were emphatically business speakers, eagerly intent 
upon Uieir object, but destitute of any prindplcs or 
feelings which conlg raise them above the level of 
most selfish minds, engagml for a desperate struggle 
for office and power.”— 6*. A, ChodrUh. 

t A speech deUveied in the House of Commons, 
February 1741. 


gracionsi} pleased to remove llic Right Honour- 
able .Sir Itolicrt Walpole, Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Harter, First Oommis.sioncr 
for executing the office of Treasuror of the Ex- 
Miequcr, Chancellor ami Under Treasurer cd the 
Exchequer, and rme of his Majesty's Mo.st Hoii- 
} ourable Privy Council, from Ids Majr.sty's pro 
sence and councils for ever.”] 

Tt has been observed by several gentlemen, in 
vindication of this motion, that if it .should Iks 
carried, neither my life, liberty, nor estate will 
bealTected. But do the hoi«»ii:il)lo gciitlciiion 
consider my character .md repul at ion as of no 
moment? Is it no imiiulation to be arraignoil 
before this House, in uldch I hanj sat forty 
j'ears, and to have my name tiaiisndtted lo pos- 
tcrity with dwgracc and infamy? I will not 
conceal my sentiments, that to be natnect in Par- 
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liomeiit w • mibjeet of inqnny, w to me a matter I ip direct opporftton to evwj pnnoi^ ^'/***^ j 
of great concern. But I Lave the eatiefaction, j and cstabbsb this fit il precedent of patixainei^ 
at the lame time, to reflect, that the impression arj inquisition ? Whom wouldcthey oon^te i 
to bo made depends upon the consistency of the by a conduct so contrary to pnncaple and pn> 
charge and the motives of the prosecutors cedent 

Had the charge been redm < d to specific allc/a Can it be fitting in them [the Tones], who 
tions, I shoidd ha%e felt mysdf called upon for have divided the public opinion of the natxoiip to 
a specific defence Had I 8 <r\td a weak or share it with those who now appear as their 
wicked master, and iniplnitly oIk^c I his die compi titors ? With the men of yesterday, the 
tates, obedience to hiH comm inds must have been ho> s in politics, who would be absolutely con* 
my only )nstificitioti Hui is it has lain my t niptihle did not their audacity render them de* 
good fortune to sirvf a niast<r who wants no testable/ With the mock patriots, whose prac* 
bad mimslers, and would hue htarktm I to t ice and piofessious prove their selfishness and 
none, my dtfcnr ( must re t on iiij ow u con liict ni ilignit) , who threati ned to pursue me to de- 
The cons( lousni ss of iimoccuci is also a suHi- strut lion, and who have never for a moment lort 
ciuit support against my presrnt prosecutors sight of their object? These men, under the 
A further lustilu ation is denvi d fiom a coiisi- name of Separatists, presume to call themselves 
dirration of the v n ws mi<l abilities of the prose ext lusivcly the wilum and the people, and under 
cutors H id T bf « n guilty of great enormities ehsrncttr assume all power. In their esti- »- 
they want ntithtr /« il and inclination to bring mation, the King, Lords, and Comnuma^nre a 
them forward, lu^r ibility to plaro them in the faction, and they are the Oovorument Upon 
most prominc nt jjomt of view But is 1 am con these principles they threaten the destruction of 
B( lous of no erimc, m J own expencnn eonvinees all authority, and think they have a nght to 
me that non* <an be pistlv iiiiputHl jndge, diiect, and resist all legal magistrates. 

I must therefore ask the geutkimn, Fiom Ihtj withdraw from Parliament lieoaiise they 
whence does this attack proceed^ from thi ««<cet dm nothing, and then attribute their want 
passions and pre iudu( s ol the parties toml uic I sueciss, not to its trhe cause, their own want [ 
against me, who may li divided into time of integrity and importance, but to the effect of 
classes, flu Bojs, the riper Patriots and the pensions, and corruption May it not ( 

lories * llie Torus I ean easily foi give They asked on this point, Are the people on the 
have unwillingly come into the me imn , an 1 Court side more united than on the other * Are 
they do me honour in thinking it necessary to fhe lones, Jacobites, and Pathots equally 
remove me, as tin ir only obstmU Wliit then, determined/ What makes this strict union? 

18 the inference to be drawn from tluse premises ? What eements this heterogeneous mass / Party 
That diiiunt with iiiv opponents ought to lx cngigeinents iiid peisonal attachments How- L 
eonsidcicd as merit with others But mv gnat <ver different their views and principles, they 
and principal cnnie is my long rontiiiuamc in agree m opposition. The Jacxibi tea distress 
office , or. 111 other wonls, the long ex» Iiisicn of the government they would subvert, the Tones 
those whoiioweomplain againslmo This is the contend for party prevakme and power The 
heinous ofli nee whuh exceeela all othirs Ikcep I’atriots from discontent and disappointment, 
from them the possession of th it power, those would change the ininistij, that themselves may 
honours, and those emolumiiits, to wliuh tht> si excliisivtl> succeed Tliey have laboured this 
ardently ami perUuaeiously ispiie I will not Po»*t twenty years unsuccessfully. They are 
attempt toden>thoreasoniblenessandiifcesMt> iHii»atient ol longer delay. They clamour for 
of a part> war but, m carrying on tb it w ii, all change ot measures but mean only change of 
prmoipks and rules ot )nstiee should not U le nnniMers 

parted from. 1 he Tone s must confess that the P'^rty contests, w hy should not both aides 

most obnoxious persons have felt few instances ^ equally steady / Docs not a Whig edomus- 
of extra-juiiiLial imwer Wherever they have tration as well deserve the support of the Whigs 
been arraigned, a plain charge has been cxhi- contnrj ? Why is not principle the 

hited against them Ihc j have had an impartial cement in one as well as the other , espem^ly 
trial, and have been permitted to make their de opponents confess that all is leveiisd 

fence. And wiU they, who hivi experienced against one man * Wliy this one mant Beegnse 
this fair and equitoble mode ol pToccedmg. act vainly, nobody else oonld wnthatasd 

them All others are treated as tools and vasaala. 

The one is the corrupter ; the nnmben oormpte/L 
But whence this ery of corruption, and exdiull/a 
claim of honourable distincilonf Compare the 
estates, characters, and fortnges of the OomaoMMu 
on one side with :l{j^ 8 e on t^e other* Let the I 
matter he Dstfly investigated. Burvey and ex- 
amine the individuals who mmally enpport the | 
measures of government, and those who lie tn { 


* ^'Theeolleoipieswhoin onel>)one,hiajea]ouii) had 
diamiwed, fasd pimiged, with the exception of lownt 
hend, Into an opposition more factions and unprin 
elpled than had ever disgraced hngllsli politiai and 
thaae Patriots were now reinforced b> a band of 
poanger Whigs, the *llors, ae Walpole called them, 
WHOM temper revolted alike against the peace and 
eomipUon of hie polky, and at whoee luad stood a 
yoiiBi eemel of honcw VVilUam Pitt *W R. Grem. 
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^ opposHion. Let Its 6ee to whose side the balance 
pxvponderates. Look tonnd both Houses, and 
966 to which sMe the balance of virtue and 
talents preponderates I Are all these on one 
side, and not on the other? Or are all these to 
i he counterbalanced by an affected olaixn to the 
exclusive title of patriotism T Gentlemen have 
talked a great deal of patriotism. A venerable 
j word, when duly practi^ted. But I am sorry to 
say that of late it has been so much hackneyed 
about, that it is In danger of falling into disgrace. 

> The very idea of true patriotism is lo9t, and the 
ttrm has been prostituted to the very worst of 
{ yniriHises. Apatnot,sirl Why, patriots spring 
I up likumn^rooms 1 I could raise fifty of thorn 
within Ike four-and-twcnty hours. I have raise d 
I Tiiauy of them in one night It is hat refubing 
( to gratify an niureasonable or an insolent de- 
j niand, and up starts a patriot. I have never 
ocen afraid of making patriots ; but I disdain 
and despise all their efforts This pretended 
virtue proceeds from personal malice and dis* 
appomted ambition. There is not a man among 
them whose particnlar aim I am not able to 
ascertain, and from what motive they have 
, entered into the lists of opposition. 

I ^all now consider the articles of aocnsation 
I which they have brought against me, and which 
. they have not thought fit to redni e to apcc ific 
chaiges; aid I shall consider these m the same 
order as that in which they were placed b> the 
honourable member who made the motion. 
First, m regard to foreign affairs ; secondly, to 
domestic afiaim; and, thirdly, to the conduct of 
the war. 

1. As to foreign affaus, I must take notice of 
the uncandid manner ui which the gentlemen on 
I the other side have managed the question, by 
t blending numerous treaties and conijiluabd 
negotiations into one general mass 

To form a fair and candid judgment of the 
subject, it becomes necessary not to considt r the 
treaties merely insulateUf but to advert to the 
time m which they were made, to the urdiin- 
stances and situation of Europe when they Wf re 
made, to the pecuhar situation in which I st iiid, 

J and to the power which I possessed 1 «m calk d 
I repeaMlx and insidiously prime and sole iiiini- 
ster. Admitting, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment^ that I am prime and solo minister m this 
I ^gntry, am I, therefore, prime and sole minibfr r 
of gll Emrmf Am I aaswerahle for the condin f 
’ of olUier edhntries as well as for that of my own I 
Many words are not wanting to show that the 
particular view eff each court occosioncfl the 
< dangora which affected the public tranquillity ; 

( yet the whole is chugged to my account Nor is 
) this snificieDt Whatever was the conduct of 
Si^ll^d, I am equally arraigned. If we niaio- 
fesined onnelves in peace, g|NA took no share m 
loMfign transactions, we are reproaeiied for tame- 
ness and pnsilUnunity. If, on the^eontraiy, we 
inteHend la these diepaleB^ we are called Lon 


Quixotes, and dupes to all the n*orld If tn 
contracted guarantees it was abked, Why is the 
nation wantonly bnidened ? If gnaranteea were 
declined, we were reproached with having no 
allies. 

I hav^ however, sir, this advantage, that all 
the objections now alleged against the conduct of 
the administration to which I have the honour 
to belong, have already been answered to the 
satisfaction of a minority of both Houses of Pai • 
liament, and I believe to the satisfaition of a 
majority of the better sort of people in the 
nation, T need, therefore, only repeat a few of 
these answers that have been made already, 
winch I shall do in the onler of time in which 
the several transactions happened; and con- 
sequently mnst begin with our refusing to accept 
of the sole mediation offered us by Spain, on the 
breach between that court and the court of 
France, occasioned by the dismission oi the In- 
fanta oi Spain. 

I hope It will not bo said wo had any reason 
to qnorrel with France upon that account ; and 
therefore, if our accepting of that mediation 
niigiit have produced a rupture with France, it 
was not our duty to interfere unless we had 
something very' benoficiul to expect from the ac - 
ceptance A reconciliation between the (ouits 
of Vienna and Madnd, it is true, was desirable 
to all Europe as well as to us, piovided it had 
been brought about without any design to ills* 
turbour tranquillity or the tranquillity of Europe. 
But lioth parties were then so high in their de- 
mands tliat we could hojie for no bucu'hs , and 
if the negotiation had f oded without effect, we 
might have expected the common fate of arbi- 
trators, the disobliging of both. ^Iicrofore, os 
it was our interest to keep well with both, 1 
nmst still think it was the most prudent jnirt we 
could act to refuse the offered mediation. 

The next step of oqr ioreign conduct, exposed 
to reprelu nsion, is the Treaty of Hanover • Sir, 
it I were t'^ give the true history of that treaty, 
which no gentleman can debiro 1 should, I am 
suie I coula fully justify my own conduct. liut 
as r do not dewre to pistify my own without 
justifying his lati* Miyesty’s conduct, J must oh- 

^ "Spain now turned her resentment offainiit 
land, and settled bei tUffureiioos with the Kriptior 
of Gurnaiiy on tei ms eo favourabh to the iatui, as 
to aw ikon simplt ions (ahh h wore corifli nio 1 by seciot 
IlitelJiKenee) that soiriu Iiidflen rnnipait had been 
maiie for conjointly attsrkJm; the doniinloii'' of Kna 
land To oonnteiact thin, Enaland, In 172&, united 
with France, Prussia, Denmark, and Holland. In an 
opposing league, h^a compact called the treaty of 
fihmover, from the place where it a is iiiado The 
evidence of these facts could not then be brought for- 
ward to defend the ministry , anti henee the Treaty of 
Hanover, and tlie consequent ixjienilitures on the 
Continent, were extremely nnixpnlsr In Vftidand 
But subseqnent dlsclovurcs have mwle It nearly or 
quite certain, that everything here alleged by Walpole 
was strictly true.*'— <7 J OoodHah, 
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serve that his late Majesty had such information to the Mediterranean for the security of our 
ns convinced not only him, but those of his conn- valuable possessions in that part of the world. 


dl, both at home and abroad, that some danger- 
ous designs had Ijoen formed between the em- 
peror and Spain at the time of their concluding 
the treaty at Vienna, in May 1725 ; designs, 
sir, which were dangerous not only to the liberties 
of this nation, but to the liberties of Europe, 
llicy were not only to wrr.st Gibraltar and Port 
Muhon from this nation, and force the Pretender 
upon us ; but they were to have Don Carlos mar- 
ried to the emperor’s eldest daughter, who would 
thereby have had a probability of uniting in 
his jierson, or in the person of sonic of his suc- 
cessors the crowns of France and Sjiain, with 
the imperial dignity and the Austrian dominions. 
Tt was therefore higlily rcasonaide, both in France 
and us, to take the alarm at such designs, and 
to think betimes of preventing their being car- 
ried into execution. Put with regard to us, it 
was more particularly our business to take the 
alarm, because wo were to have been immedi- 
ately attacked. I shall grant, sir, it would hax'o 
been very diitlcult, if not iiri possible, for Spain 
and the emperor joined together, to have in- 
vaded or made thctnse1v<;s masters of any of the 
Ih'itisli doniinioiis. But will it be said they 
iiiiglit not have invaded the king’s dominions in 
Geriimny, in order to force him to a compliance 
with what they desired of him as King of Groat 
Britain ? And if those dominions liad been in- 
vaded on ac.count of a quarrel with this nation, 
should w'O not have been ohliginl, hotli hi honour 
and interest to defend them ? When we were 
thus threatened, it wa.s therefore absolutely ne- 
cessary for us to inake an alliance with Franco ; 
and that we might not trust too much to their 
assistance, it was .likewise necessary to form al- 
liances with the northern powers, and witli .some 
of the princes in Germany, which we never did, 
nor ever could do, without giaiiting them imme- 
diate Mih.^’idics. The.se measures were, tie refnre, 

I still think, not only prudent, but neress.-iry ; 
and by tlie.'.u measure.s we made it much more 
dangerous for the emperor aud Spain to attack 
us than it would otherwise have been. 

But still, sir, though by the^e alli.’Uices w’e put 
ourselves upon an ecpial fooling with our onc- 
niios in case of an attack, yet, in order to pie- 
serve the tranquillity of Europe ns well as our 
own, there was something else to he done. We 
knew that war could not be begun and carried 
on without money ; we knew that the emperor 
had no money for that purpo.‘»e without ri'oeivincr 
large remittances from Spain ; aud wo knew 
that Spain could’ make no such rtiuiiitsuces 
without receiving large returns of treasure from 
the West Indies. The only way, therefore, to 
render these two powers incapable of di.sturhing 
the tranquillity of Europe, was by sending a 
squailron to the West Indies to stop the return 
of the Spanish galloons ; and this made it 
necessary, at the same time, to send a squadron 


/ By these measures the emperojitsaw the impos* 
siWity of attacking us in any part of the world, 
because Spain could give him no assistance either 
in money or troops ; and the attack made by the 
Spaniards upon Gibraltar was so feeble, that we 
had no occasion to call upon our allies for assist- 
ance. A small squadron of our own prevented 
their attacking it by sea, and from their attack 
by land wc Ijad nothing to fear. They might 
hare knocked their brains out against inacces- 
sible rocks to this very day, without bringing 
that fortress into any danger. 

J do not pretend, sir, to he a great master of 
foreign alTairs. In that post in which 1 have the 
honour to servo his Majesty, it is not my busi- 
ne.MS to interfere ; and as one of bis Mijesty’s 
council, I have hut one voice. But if I had been 
the .sole adviser of the Treaty of Hanover, and of 
all the measures which were taken in pursuance 
of it, from what I have said I hope it will appear 
that 1 do not deserve to be censured either as a 
weak or a wicked minister on that account. 

The next measures which incurred censuxe 
were the guarantee of the Pj^agmatic Sanction 
by the second Treaty of Vienna, and the refusal 
of the cabinet to assist the house of Austria, in 
conformity with the artiele.s of that guarantee.” 

As to the guarantee of the Pragmatiic Sanction 
I am really surprised to lind that measure ob- 
jected to. It was 80 universally approved of, 
both within doors and without, that till this 
very day T think no fault was ever found with 
it, unless it w'as that of being too long delayed. 

If it was so necessary for supporting the balance 
of power in Europe, as has been insisted on in 
tlii.s didwite, to ])reserve entire the dominions of 
the lioubc of Austi ia, surely it w'as not our busi- 
ness to insist upon a j)artition of them in favour 
of any of the jnijices of the empire. But if we 
had, could we have expected that the house of 
Aii.Ntria would have agreed to any such partition 
even for the acquisition of our guarantee ? The 
King of Prussia had, it is true, a claim upon 
some Jordshijis in Silesia ; hut that claim was 
absolutely denied by the court of Vienna, and 
W'as not at that time so much insisted on by the 
late King of I^nssio. Nay, if he bad lived till 
thi.s time, I believe it w'ould not now have been 
insisted on ; for he acceded to that gpiarantce 
without any reservation of that claim ; therefore 
1 inu.st look upon this n.s an objection which has 
since arisen from an accident that could not then 
be foreseen or provided against. 

1 must therefore think, sir, that onr guarantee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, or our manner of 
doing it, cannot now be objected to, nor any 

^ In allusion to the Instrument drawn np by Charles 
VI. of Germany, called a Pragmatic Sanction, by whidi j 
all his hereditary estates were to go to his fei&le , 
descendants. ' j 
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nersoa censored by Parliament for adMsing 
that sneasare. In regard to the refusal ot the 
cabinet to asmei the house of Austria tbouj^h it 
^as prudent adft right in us to enter into tint 
guarantee, we were not therefore oblgtd to 
enter into every broil the house of Austna might 
afterward lead thenisclvts into. And there- 
fore we were not m honour obliged to take any 
share in the war which the emperor brought { 
upon himself in the joar 1733 , nor were we in 
interest obliged to take a share in that war as 
long as neither side attempted to push their 
(onquests farther than was consistent with the 
b dance of power in Europe, which was a cist 
that did not happen. For the power of the 
tiouse of Austria was not diminished by the 
event of that war, because they got Tuscany, 
Pormi^ and Placentia in hen of Naples and 
Simly ; nor was the power of France iimch in- 
orrased, because Lorrune was a pto\ince she 
bad taken and kept possession of during e\cr> 
war m which she had been i ngaged 
As to the disputes with Spun, they had not 
then reached such a hnght as to make it notes 
sary for us to come to an open i npiuro \V c 
had then reason to hope, that all di/fcnncts 
would be accommodated in an amicable manner , 
and while we ha\6 any such hopes, it can iie\er 
be prudent for us to engage oursehes in war, 
espcaally with Spam, where we ha\e always 
had a vcr;f beneficial comineico Ihese hoius, 

It is true, sir, at last proved abortive ; but I 
m ver beard it was a crime to hope for the best 
Tins sort of hope was tbe cause ot the late Con- 
vention If Spain had performed her part of 
that preliminary treaty, I am sure it would not 
have been wrong in us to ha^e hojiod for a 
friendly accommodation, aud for that end to 
have waited nine or ten months longer, in which 
time the plenipotintiancs wore, by the tu it\, 
to have adiusted all the differencis snlsislin/ 
hetwein the two nitions But thi failuie of 
Spun ID pcrforiiiiiig wlut hid bun agiicd lo 
by this preliminary put m < nd to all our hojK s, 
and then, and not till thin, it buome piudcnt 
to enter into hostilities, which weie connrn nud 
os soon as possible after tlic expiration of the 
term limited for the paymi nt ol tlw 
Strong and virulent censures have been cast 
on me for having commenced the war without a 
single ally , aud this deficiency has been ascribi d 
toethe ffiultifanous treaties in whirh I have he 
wildered mysdf. But althoiicrh the authors of 
tbit imputation are well appnscd that all these 
treatleB have been submitted to and approvid 
by Parliament, yet they are now broHebt foi- 
watd as crimes, without appealing to thi judg 
ment of Parliament, and without proving or 
declaring that all or any of them were advised 
fey me. A auppoaed sole mimster is to be oon- 
djimiied and punished as the author of all ; ailfl 
«^t adds to the enonmty is, that an attempt 
m made to eonvict him nnchaiged and unheard. 


I without taking into consideration the most ardtt- 
I oua cnsis which ever occurred in the annale 
' of Europe Sweduu corrupted bj France , Den- 
mark tempted and wavering, the Liudgrave of 
Hesse Cossel almost gained , the King of Prussia, 
theEmpeior, and the Czarina, with whom alli- 
ances hud been negotiating, dead , the Austrian 
domimons claimed by Spam and Bavona; the 
Elector of Saxony hesitating whether ho sliould 
acicde to the general confederacy planned by 
1 raiKO , the court of Vienna irresolute and in- 
decisive In this critical luncture, if France 
enters into engagements with Prussia, and if 
the Queen of Hungary hesitates and listens to 
Fiance, are all or any of those events to be 
imputed to English counsels f And it to Eng- 
lish counsels, why are they to be attnbuted to 
one man ? 

2 I now come, sir, to the second head, the 
condui t of doraostii affairs. And here a most 
heinous i haige is made, that tbe nation has been 
burdi nod with uuui cessary expenses, for the sole 
purpose of preventing the discharge of our debts 
and the abolition of taxes. But this attack is 
more to the dihhouour of the whole cabinet 
council than to mo If there is any ground for 
this imputation, it is a charge upon king, Lords, 
and Commons, as corrupted or imposed upon. 
And they b iv e no proof ot these allegations, but 
affect to Buf)st iiitiate ^em by common fame and 
jmblic notoriily ! 

No expense has been incurred but wbat has 
bf(u approved of, and piovideil for, by Par- 
hunent llie public treasuio bos been duly 
applied to tbi uses to which it was appropriated 
by Parliament, and regular accounts have boon 
annually laid biforo Parliament of evotj article 
of expense If by foreign ai cideiits, by the dis- 
pntfs of fortigu states among thcmsdlvos, or by 
tluir di Signs against us, the nation has often 
been put to an exlrioidinary i xpense, thatex- 
]M 11 e ( annot br said to have bic n unnecessary; 
til iUB(, if b> saving it we hud cxposrd the 
bilimc r power to danger, or ouisclvci to an 
it talk, it would have cost, perhajis, a hundred 
tunes that sum bifiro we could recover from 
that danger, oi ri pe 1 that attar k 

Til all such cases there wnll be a vanity of 
qfiiiiions I happened to be one of those who 
thought all thtbe cxpiiibes ntcessiry, and I had 
the good foitunc to have tlie majority of both 
Houbcs of PaTlianicnt on my wdi But tnis it 
seems, prorieded from bribery and c on uption 
Sir, if any one insUuco had been miiuionod, if 
it h yi been shown that I ever oflered a reward 
lo 111 y member of cither House, oi ever threat- 
ened to depnve any member of his olhee or 
employment, m order to lullucme his vote Is 
Parliament, there m ght have Ijceii some groitsd 
for this charge Bit wluu it ii so generally 
laid, I do not know what I < an say to it, unless it 
bo to deny it as gem rail) and os •• it 

has been abserted. And, thank Oodi till ffloit 
H 
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proof Le offerod, I have the laws of the land, as 
well as the laws of charity, in my favour. 

Some members of both Houses have, it is true, 
been removed from their cmi)loyments under the 
Crown ; but were they ever told, either by me, 
or by any other of his Majesty’s servants, that it 
was for opposing tlie measures of the adminis- 
tration In Parliament ? They were removed be- 
cause his Majesty did not think fit to continue 
them longer in his service. His Majesty had a 
right BO to do ; and I know no one that has a 
right to ask him, “ What doest thou If his 
Majesty had a mind that the favours of the Crown 
should circulate, would not this of itself be a 
good reason for removing any of his servants ? 
Would not this reason be approved of by the 
whole nation, except those who happen to be 
the present possessors! I cannot, therefore, 
see liow this can be imputed as a crime, or how 
any of the king^s ministers can be blamed for 
his doing what the public has no concern in ; 
for if the pu))lic be well and faithfully served, it 
has no business to ask by whom. 

As to the particular charge urged against me, 
1 mean that of the army debentures, I am sur- 
prised, sir, to hear anything relating to this 
affair charged upon me. Wliatever blame may 
attach to this affair, it must be placed to tbe 
account of those that were in power when I was, 
as they call It, the country gculleman.* It was 
by them this ofiair was introduced and con- 
ducted, and I came in only to pay off those 
public securities, which their management had 
reduced to a great discount ; and consequently 
to redeem onr public credit from that reproach 
which they had brought upon it The discount 
at which those army delientures were negotiated 
was a strong and prevalent reason with Parlia- 
ment to apply the sinking fund first to the pay- 
mmit of those debentures ; but the sinking fund 
could not be applied to that purpose till it began 
to i)roduce something considerable, which was 
not till the year 1727. That the sinking fund 
was then to receive a groat addition, was a fact 
publicly known in 1726; and if some people 
were sulllcieutly quick-sighted to foresee that the 
Parliament would probably make this use of it, 
and cunning enough to make the most of their 
own foresight, could 1 help it, or could they be 
blamed for doing so ? fiat I defy my most in- 
veterate enemy to prove that I had any hand in 
bringing these delMuitures to a discount, or that 
1 had any share in tlio profits by buying them 
up. 

In reply to those who confidently assert that 
the national debt is not decreased since 1727, 
and that the sinking fund has not been applietl 
to the dischaige of the public burdens, I can 
with truth declare, that a part of the debt has 
been paid off ; and tbe landed interest has been 
very much eased with respect to that most un- 

* One who held himself hound to neither party. 


eqnal and grievona harden, the land tax. I aay 
so, sir, because upon examination it will appear, 
that within these sixteen or seventeen years no 
less than £8,000,000 of our de^t has been actu- 
ally discharged by the due application of the 
sinking fnnd ; and at least £7,000,000 has been 
taken from that fund, and applied to the ease of 
the land tax. For if it had not been applied to 
the current service, we must have supplied that 
service by increasing the land tax ; and as the 
sinking fund Vas originally design^ for paying 
off our debts, and easing ns of onr taxes, the 
application of it in ease of the land tax was 
certainly as proper and necessary a use as could 
be made. And I little thought that giving 
relief to landed gentlemen would have been 
brought against me as a crime. 

8. I shall now advert to the third topic of 
accnsation~the conduct of the war. I have 
already stated in what manner, and under what 
circumstances, hostilities commenced ; and as I 
am neither general nor admiral— as I have no- 
thing to do either with onr navy or army— I am 
sure I am not answerable for the prosecution of 
it But were I to answer for everything, no 
fault could, I think, be fonnd with my conduct | 
in the prosecution of the war. It has from the ! 
beginning been carried on with as much vigour, ' 
and as groat care of our trade, as was consistent ! 
with our safety at home, and with the cirenm- 
stances we were in at the beginning the war. 

If our attacks ui)on the enemy were too long 
delayed, or if they have not been so vigorous or | 
BO frequent as they ought to have been, those j 
only are to blame who have for many years been ; 
haranguing against standing armies ; for, with- 
out a sufficient number of regular troops in pro- i 
portion to the numbers kept up by our neigh- i 
liours, I am sure we can neither defend ourselves I 
nor offend our enemies. On the supposed mis- | 
carriages of the war, so unfairly stated, and so 
unjustly imputed to me, I could, wii^ great | 
ease, frame an incontrovertible defence. But | 
as I have trespassed so long on the time of the | 
House, I shall not weaken the effect of that 
forcible exculpation eo generously and disinter- ! 
estedly advanced by the right honourable gentle- | 
man who so meritoriously presides at the Ad- j 
miralty. 

If my whole administration is to be scrutinised 
and arraigned, why are the most favourable parts 
to be omitted ! If facts are to be accumulajed 
on one side, why not on the other f And why 
may not I be permitted to speak in my own | 
favour t Was I not called by the voice of the 
king and the nation to remedy the fatal effects 
of the Sonth Sea project, and to support declining 
credit! Was I not placed at the head of tbe 
treasury when the revenues were in the greatesi 
confusion ! Is credit revive^ and does it now 
flourish ! Is it not at an incredible height ! and 
if so, to whom must that circumstance be attri* ; 
bnted ! Has not tranquillity been preserved | 
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hofSh at home and idifoad, notwithstanding a 
most onreasonahle and violent opposition f Has 
the trne interest of the nation been pnrsned, or 
has trade flonriiAed T Have gentlemen prodnoed 
one instance of this exorbitant power ; of the 
inflnenoe which 1 extend to all parts of the 
nation ; of the tyranny with which I oppress 
those who oppose, and the liberality with which 
I reward those who support me ? But having 
first invested me with a kind of mock dignity, 
and styled me a prime minister, t&ey impnte to 
me an unpardonable abuse of that chimerical 
authority which they only have created and 
conferred. If they are really persuaded that 
the array is annually established by me, that I 
have the solo disposal of posts and honours, that 
T employ this power in the destruction of liberty 
and the diminution of commerce, let me awaken 
them ft’om their delusion. Let me expose to 
their view the real condition of the public weal. 
Jiut mo show them that the Crown has made no 
encroachments, that all supplies have been 
granted by Parliament, that all questions have 
been debated with the same freedom as before 
the fatal period in which my counsels are said 
to have gained the ascendancy — an ascendancy 
from which they deduce the loss of trade, tlie 
approach of slavery, the preponderance of pre- 
rogative, and the extension of influence. But I 
am far from believing that they feel those appre- 
hensions which they so earnestly labour to com- 
municate to others ; and 1 have too high an 
opinion of their sagacity not to conclude that, 
even in their own judgment, they are complain- 
ing of grievances that they do not suffer, and 
promoting rather their private interest than that 
of tlie public. 

What is this unbounded sole power which is 
imputed to me! How has it discovered itself, 
or how has it been proved 7 

What have been the effects of the cormption, 
ambition, and avarice with which I am so 
abundantly charged ? 

Have I ever been suspected of being corrupted ? 
A strange phenomenon, a corrupter himself not 
corrupt! Is ambition imputed to me? Why 
then do I still continue a commoner? I, who 
refused a white staff and a i3cerago? I had, 
indeed, like to have forgotten the little ornament 
about my shoulders [the garter], which gentlc- 
1 men have so repeatedly mentioned in terms of 
<saiieastic obloquy. But surely, though this may 
Ije n^ga^ded with ^nvy or indignation in another I 


plaoe^ it oannot be anppoeed to raise any leaent* 
ment in thu House, where many may he pleased 
to see those honours which their ancestors have 
worn, restored again to the Commons. 

Have I given any symptoms of an avaricions 
disposition ? Have I obtained any grants flrom 
the Grown since I have been placed at the head 
of the treasury ? Has my conduct been different 
from that which others in the same station 
would have followed? Have I acted wrong in 
giving the place of auditor to my son, and in 
providing for my own family? 1 trust that 
their advancement will not be imputed to mo 
as a crime, unless it shall be proved that 1 
placed them in ofiices of trust and responsibility 
for which they wore unfit. 

But while I unequivocally deny that I am 
sole and prime minister, and that to my influence 
and direction all the measures of the Govern- 
ment must be attributed, yet 1 will not shrink 
from the responsibility which attaches to the 
post 1 have the honour to hold ; and should, 
during the long period in which I have sat upon 
this bench, any one Bte]> taken by Government be 
proved to be eitlior disgraceful or disadvantage- 
ous to the nation, 1 am ready to hold myself 
accountable. 

To conclude, sir, though I shall always be 
proud of the honour of any trust or confidence 
from Ills Majesty, yet 1 shall always be ready to 
remove from his councils and presence when he 
thinks fit ; and therefore I should think myself 
very little concerned in the event of the present 
question, if it were not for the encroachment 
that will thereby be made upon the prerogatives 
of the Crown. But I must think that an addriiss 
to his Majesty to remove one of his servants, 
without so much os alleging any particular 
crime against him, is one of the greatest en- 
croachments that was ever made upon the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. And therefore, for the 
sake of my master, without any regard for my 
own, 1 hope all tliose that have a duo regard 
for our coic^titiition, and for the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, without which our con- 
stitution cannot be preserved, will be against 
this motion. 

{At the time this speech had a great effect, and 
the motion for an address was negatived, but 
the tide of popular favour having wt in against 
him, he was compelled to resign all his offices 
on the 11th of February 1742.] 
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ON A MOTION FOR REDUCING THE 
ARMY. * 

Sir, — W o have heanl a proat deal about Parlia- 
iiicutary arnjie.s, ainl about an anuy continuetl 
from year to year. I have always been, sir, and 
always shall be, agaiiist a standing' army of any 
kind. To me it is a terrible thiujj, whether 
under that of i)arlittmentaTy or any other desifr* 
nation. A standing army is still a standing 
army, whatever name it be called by. They are 
a body of men distinct from the body of the 
j)poplo; they are g<jverried by different laws; 
and blind oi>edience, and an entire submission to 
the orders of their commanding ofliccr, is their 
only yu‘incii)lo. The nations around us, sir, are 
already enslaved, ond Ijave been eiislavod by 
those very means: by means of their standing 
armies they have every one lost their liberties. 
It is indeed impossible that tlie liberties of the 
people can bo proservetl in any country where a 
immeroua standing army is kej)t up. Shall we, 
then, take any of our me:usures from the examples 
of our noiglihouTs If No, sir, on the contrary, 
from their nnsfortunes we ought to learn to avoid 
those rocks upon which they have split. 

It signifies nothing to tell mo that our anuy 
is coxiimanded hy such geiitleinen as cnniiot bo 
supposed to join in any rm-jisures for omJaving 
their (a>untTy. it may he so. I hopo it is sol 
1 have a very good ojnnion of many genl lemen 
now in the army. T ludieve they would not join 
in any .such meusures. Jhit their lives are un- 
certain, nor can we bo sure how long they may 
ho continued in coiiiuiiiiid; they may bo ail dis- 
missed in a moment, and projior tools of power 
put in their room. Besides, sir, wo know the 
passions of men ; we know how <langerous it i.s 
to trust tho best of men with too nuieli iK>wer. 
Where was there a braver .army than that under 
Julius Cttisar? Where wa.s th«TC over an anny 
that had served their country more faithfully? 
That army wjis commaudetl generally by the 
best citizens of Romo-'-by men of great fortune 
ami figure in their country / yet that annyeii- 
blaved their country. The affections of the sol- 
diers toward their country, tlie honour and 
integrity of the under ollieors, are not to be 
depended on. By tlie military Iaav, the adminis- 
tration of joatioe is so quick, and the punish- 
ments so BOTere, that neither officer nor soldier 
dares offer to dispute the orders of his supreme 
eommonder ; he must not consult his own iizclina- 
tiona. If an officer were oommanded to puU his 
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own father ont of this House, he must do it; he 
dares not disobey; immediate death wonld l)e 
the sure consequence of the least grumbling. 
And if an officer were sent into the Court of Re- 
quests, accompanied by a body of musketeers 
with screwed bayonets, and with orders to tcU 
us what we ought to do, and how we were to 
vote, I know what would be the duty of this 
House ; I know it would be our duty to order 
the officer to be taken and banged up at the 
door of tho lobby. But, sir, I doubt much if 
such a spirit could be found in the Honse, or 
in any House of Coiumon.H that will ever be in 
England. 

Sir, I talk not of imaginary things. I talk of 
whut has happened to an Kiiglish House of Com- 
mons, and from an English army; and not only 
from an Eugli.sh army, hut an army that was 
raised hy that very House of Commons, an army 
that was paid by them, and an army that was 
commanded by generals appointed by them. 
Tlicrefore do not let us vainly imagine that an 
anny rais(‘d and maintained by authq;rity of Par- 
liament will always be submissive to them. If 
an army be bo numerous as to have it in their ■ 
] lower to overawe the Parliaraeiit, they will l>e j 
.submissive as long as the Parliament does noth- I 
ing to di.soblige their favourite general ; but when ' 
that case happens, I am afraid that in place of 
I'arliament’s dismi.s8ing the army, the army will 
dismiss the Parliament, as they have done here- 
tofore. N or does Die legality or illegality of that 
Parliament, or of that army, alter the case. For 
with resjiei't to that anny, and according to their 
vv.iy of thinking, the l^arliament dismissed by 
them w as a legal Parliament ; they were an army 
raised and maintained according to law ; and at 
first they Avere rai.scd, os they imagined, for the 
preservation of those liberties which they after- 
ward destroyed. 

It has been urged, sir, that whoever is for the 
Protestant succession must be for continuing the ^ 
army: for that very reason, sir, I am against j 
routinuing the army. I know that neither the } 
Protestant succession in his Majesty's most iljbs- 
trious honse, nor any snccession, can ever be safe i 
BO long as there is a standing anny in the country, j 
Armies, sir, have no regard to hereditary sue- ^ 
cessions. The first two Caesars at Borne did ; 
pretty well, and fonnd means to keep their : 
annies in tolerable subjection, because the gene* 
rals and officers were all their own creatnree. 
But how did it fare with thedr sneoessors f Wes 
not every one of them named by the army, 
without any regard to hereditary ri^t^ w to j 
any right ! A cobbler, a gardener, or any nuua < 
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I who happened to raise hhnself in the anny, and 
I could gain their affestions, was made emperor 
I of the world. 'Was not every succeeding emperor 
i raised to the throne, or tumbled headlong into 
! the dmt, according to the mere whim or mad 
I frenzy of the soldiers ? 

We are told this army is desired to be cou- 
; tinned but for one year longer, or for a limited 
• term of years. How absurd is this distinction ! 
I Is there any army in the world continued for any 
term of years ? Does the most absolute monarch 
< tell his army, that he is to continue them any 
I number of years, or any number of months ? 
I How long have we already continued our army 
j from year to year? And if it thus continues, 
I wherein will it differ from the standing armies 
i of those countries which have already submitted 


ihoir necks to the yoke? We are now come to 
the Rubicon. Our army is now to be reduced, 
or never will. From his Majesty's oam mouth 
we are assured of a profound tranquillity abioad, 
and we know there is one at home. If tliis is 
not a proper time, if these circumstances do not 
afford us a safe opportunity for reducing at least 
a part of our regular forces, we never can expect 
to see any reduction. This nation, already 
overburdened with debts and taxes, must be 
loaded with the heavy charge of perpetually 
supporting a numerous standing army; and re- 
main for ever ex^msod to the danger of having its 
liberties and privileges trampled upon by any 
future king or ministry, who shall take in their 
head to do so, and shall take a proper can to 
model the army for that purpose. 


rnnjp dokmkr stanhope, 
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I Thb bill now under our consideration appears to 
I me to deserve a much closer regard than seems 
• to have been paid to it in the other House, 

, through which it was hurried with the utmost 
I precipitation, and where it passed almost with- 
j out the formality of a debate. Nor can 1 think 
1 that earnestness with which some lords seem 
j inclined to press it forward here consistent with 
I the importance of the consequences which may 
I with great reason be expectcrl from it 
j To desire, my Lords, that this bill may bo 
J considered in a committee, is only to desire that 
; it may gain one step without opposition, that it 
I may proceed through the foniis of the House by 
! stealth, and that the consideration of it may be 
I delayed till the exigencies of the Govcmiuont 
i shall be so great as not to allow time for raising 
j the supplies by any other method. 

I By this artihee, gross as it is, the patrons of 
I this wonderful bill Loims to obstruct a plain and 
, open detection of its tendency. They hope, my 
j Lends, that the bill shall operate in the same 
! manner with the liquor which it is intended to 
I bring into more general use ; and that, as those 
J who drink spirits are drunk before they arc well 
aware that they are drinking, the effects of this 
; law shall be perceived before we know that we 
: have made it I'hclr lni.Gut is to gi\e ns* a dram 
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of policy, which is to be swallowed before it is 
tasted, and which, when once it is swallowed, 
will tun) our heads. 

But, iny Lords, 1 hope we shall be so cautions 
as to examine tlie draught which these state 
empirics have thought proper to offer us ; and I 
am confident that a very little examination will 
convince us of 111 * peniicious qualities of their 
new preparatiou, and show that it can have no 
other effect tliaii that of poisoning the public. 

The law before ns, my Lords, seems to be the 
effect of that practice of which it is intended 
likewise to be the cause, and to bo dictated by 
the liquor of which it so effectuall}' promotes 
the use ; for surely it never before was cojicoIvcmI, 
by any man entrusted with tbe aebuinistration 
of public aifalrs, to raise taxes by the destruction 
of the people. 

Nothing, my Lords, but the destruction of all 
the most laborious and useful jiart of the nnlion 
eSn be expected from tbo licence wdiich is now 
pix>posed to be given, not only to ib-iuikoouisH, 
but to dniiikeniiess of the most detestable and 
dangerous kind ; to the abuse not only of intoxi- 
cating, but of poisonous liquors. 

Nothing, iny Lords, is more ubsunl than to 
assert that the use of spirits will ha bindorfH:! by 
tbe bill now before us, or indeed that it will 
not l>e in a very great d<*giec j-ron/ited by it. 
For what produces all Itind of wi^ikedneHs but 
the prospect of iiu])U)dty on one or t)»e 
solicitation of opportunity on the other? JStthei 
of these have too frequently been sufildont to 
overpower the sense of morality, and even oi 
religion ; and what is not to be feared from them, 
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when they shall anite their force and operate 
togetlier, when temptations shall be increased, 
and terror taken away ? 

It is allowed by those who have hitherto dis- 
puted on either side of this question, that the 
people appear obstinately enamoured of this new 
liqnor. It is allowed on both parts that this 
liquor corrupts the mind and enervates the body, 
and destroys vigour and virtue, at the same time 
that it makes those who drink it too idle and 
feeble for work ; and, while it impoverishes them 
by the present expense, disabl&s them from 
retrieving its ill consequences by subsequent 
industry. 

It might be imagined, my liords, that tliase 
who had thus far agreed would not easily liiid 
any occasions of dispute. Nor would any man, 
unacquainted with the motives by which x>arlia- 
mentary debates are too often influenced, sus- 
pect that after the xiomicious qualities of this 
liquor, and the general inclination among the 
people to the immoderate use of it, had been 
thus fully admitted, it could be afterward in- 
quired whether it ought to be made more com- 
mon ; whether this universal thirst for poison 
ought to be encouraged by the Legislature, and 
whether a new statute ought to be made to 
secure dmnkanls iu the gratiflcatlon of tbeir 
appetites. 

To pretend, my Lords, that the design of this 
bill is to prevent or <liminish the use of sjurits, 
is to trample upon common sense, and to violate 
the rules of decency as well as of reason. For 
when did any man hear that a commodity was 
prohibited by licensing its sale, or that to offer 
and refuse Is the same action '/ 

It is indeed pleaded that it will bo made 
dearer by the tax which is proposed, and that 
the increase of the price will diminish the num- 
ber of the purchasers ; but it is at tbe same time ; 
expected that this tax shall supply the expense 
of a war on the Continent. It is asserted, there- 
fore, that the consumption of spirits will be 
hindered, and yet that it will be such as may be 
expected to furnish, from a very small tax, a 
revenue sufDcient for the support of armies, for 
the re-ostablishment of the Austrian family, and 
the repressing of the attempts of France. 

Surely, my Lonls, those expectations are not 
very consistent; nor can it be imagined that 
they are both formed iu the same head, though 
they may be expressed by the some mouth. It 
is, however, some recomuiendation of a states- 
man when, of his assertions, one can be found 
reasonable or true, wd in this, praise cannot be 
denied to our present ministers. For though it 
is undoubtedly false that this tax will lessen the 
consumption of spirits, it is certainly true that 
it will produce a very large roveuae— a revenue 
that will not fail but with thopeoplo.£rom whose 
debaucheries it iritei. 

Our ministers will therefore have the same 
honour with ihelr predecessors, of having given 


rise to a new fund ; not indeed for the payment 
of onr debts, but for much more valuable pur- 
poses; for the clieering of otfr hearts under 
oppression, and for the ready support of those 
debts which we have lost all hopes of paying. 
They ore resolvecl, my Lords, that the nation 
which no endeavonrs can make wisei, shall, while 
they are at its head, at least be very merry ; 
and, since public happiness is the end of govern- 
ment, they seem to imagine that they shall 
deserve applause by an expedient which will 
enable every man to lay his cares asleep, to 
drown sorrow, and lose in the delights of drun- 
kenness both the public miseries and his own. 

Luxury, zny Lords, is to be taxed, but vice 
prohibited, lot tbe difficulties in executing tbe 
law be what they will. Would you lay a tax on 
the breach of the ten commandments ? Would 
not Aich a tax be wicked and scandalous ; be- 
cause it would imply an indulgence to all those 
wiio could jiay the tax ? Is not this a reproach 
most jnstly thrown by Protestants upon the 
Church of Itome ? Was it not the chief cause of 
the Reformation ? And will you follow a prece- 
dent which brought reproach and ruin upon tliose 
that introduced it ? lliis is the very case now 
before us. You are going to lay a tax, and 
consequently to indulge a sort of drunkenness, 
which almost necessarily produces a breach of 
ever}*^ one of the ten commandments Can you 
expect the reverend bench will approve of this I 
I am convinced they will not ; and therefore 1 
wish I had seen it full upon this occasion. I am 
sure I have seen it much fuller upon other occa- 
sions, iu which religion had no such deep 
concern. 

We have already, my Lords, several sorts of 
funds in this nation, so many that a man mUst 
have a good deal of learning to be master of 
them. Thanks to his Majesty, we have now 
among us the most learned man of the nation in 
this way. I wish be would rise up and tell us 
what name we are to give this new fund. We 
have already the Civil List Fund, the Sinking 
Fund, the Aggregate Fund, the South Sea Fund, 
and God knows how many others. Wliat name 
wo are to give this new fund I know not, unless we 
are to call it the Drinking Fund. It may perhaps 
enable the people of a certain foreign territory 
[Hanover] to drink claret, but it will disable the 
people of this kingdom from drinking an 3 rth»g 
else but gin ; for when a man has, by gin drink- 
ing, rendered himself unfit for labour or busi- 
ness, he can purchase nothing else; and then 
the best thing he can do is to drink on till be 
dies. 

Sorely, my Lords, men of such unbounded 
benevolence as onr present ministers deserve 
such honours as were never paid before ; they 
deserve to bestride a butt upon every sign-post 
in the city, or to have their figures exhibited as 
tokens where this liquor is to be sold by the 
lioenoe which they have procured. They mnst 
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be at least remembered to future ages as the 
«bapp7 politicians” who, after all expedients 
for raising taxe#had been employed, discovered 
a new method of draining the last relics of the 
publlo wealth, and added a new revenue to the 
Government Nor will those who shall hereafter 
enumerate the several funds now established 
among ns, forget, among the benefactors to their 
country, the illustrious authors of the Drinking 
Fund. 

May 1 be allowed, my Tiords, to congratulate 
niy countrymen and follow-subjects upon the 
happy times which are now approaching, in 
which no man will be disqualified from the privi- 
lege of being drunk ; when all discontent and 
disloyalty will be forgotten, and the people, 
thongb now considered by the ministry as ene- 
mies, shall acknowledge the leniency of that 
government under which all restraints are taken 
I away I 

, But, to a bill for such desirable purposes, it 
j would be proper, my Lords, to prefix a preamble, 
in which the kindness of our intentions should 
be more fully explained, that the nation may 
not mistake our indulgence for cruelty, nor cou- 
I rider their benefactors as their persecutors. If, 
therefore, this bill be considered and amended 
j (for why else sheuld it be considered?) in a com- 
' uiittee, I shall humbly jiropose that it shall be 
i introducecU in this manner: '^Whereas, the 
designs of the present ministry, whatever they 
' are, cannot he executed without a great number 
of mercenaries, which mercenaries cannot be 
hired without money ; and whereas the present 
; disposition of this nation to drunkenness incl i nes 
' us to believe that they will pay more cheerfully 
I for the undisturbed enjoyment of distilled 
1 liquors than lor any other concession that can 
I be made by the Government ; be it enacted, by 
' the King’s most excellent Majesty, that no man 
I shall hereafter be denied the right of being drunk 
ou the following conditions.” 

This, my Lords, to trifle no longer, is the 
proper preamble to this bill, which contains 
only the conditions on which the people of this 
kingdom are to bo allowed henceforward to riot 
in debauchery, in debauchery licensed by law 
and countenanced by the magistrates. For there 
is no doubt but those on whom the inventors of 
this tax shall confer authority, will bo directed 
to^ssist tbeir masters in their design to encour- 
' age the consumption of that liquor from wliich 
I such large revenues are expected, and to multiply 
! without end those licences which are to pay a 
■ yearly tribute to the Crown. 

By this unbonnded licence, my Lords, that 
; price will be lessened, from the increase of which 
I the expectations of the efficacy of this law are 
; pretended; for t)ie nttm1)er of retailers will 
lessen the value, as in all other cases, an<l lessen 
it more than this tax will increase it Besides, 
it ia to be considered, that at present the retailftr 
i axpects^o be paid for the danger which he in- 
i 


curs by an unlawful trade, and will not trust 
his reputation or his purse to the mercy of his 
customer without a profit proportioned to the 
hazard ; but, when once the restraint shall be 
taken away, he will sell for common gain, and it 
can hardly be imagined that, at present, he sub* 
jeots himself to informations and penalties for 
loss than sixpence a gallon. 

The specious pretence on which this bill is 
founded, and, indeed, the only pretence that 
deserves to be termed specious, is the propriety 
of taxing vice ; but this maxim of guvommont 
has, on this occasion, been either mistaken or 
perverted. Vice, my Lords, is not properly to 
be taxed, but suppressed ; and heavy taxes are 
sometimes the only means by which that sup- 
pression can bo attained. Luxury, my Lords, 
or the excess of that which is peruicious only by 
its excess, may very properly be taxed, that 
such excess, though not strictly unlawful, may 
be made more tlifficult But the use of those 
things which are simply hurtful, hurtful in their 
own nature, and iu every degree, is to be pro- 
hibited. None, niy Jjords, ever heard, in any 
nation, of a tax upon theft or adultery, because 
a tax implies a liceuce granted for the use of 
that which is taxed to all who shall be willing 
to pay it. . . . 

During the course of this long debate, \ have 
endeavoured to recapitulate and digest the argu- 
ments which have been advanced, and have con- 
sidered them both separately and conjointly; 
bnt find myself at the same distauciu from con- 
viction as when 1 first entered the House. 

In vindication of this bill, my Lords, we have 
been told that the present law is itu iV^ctual ; 
that our manufacturo is not to be dtsstroyed, or 
not this year ; that the security offered by the 
])Tesent bill has induced great numbers to aub- 
scribo to the now fund; that it has been ap- 
proved by the Commons; and that if it be 
found ineffectual, it may be amended another 
session. 

All these arguments, my Lords, I sliall endea- 
vour to examine, because I am always desirous 
of gratifying those great men to whom the ad- 
ministration of affairs is entrusted, and have 
always very cautiously avoided the odium of <li8- 
affectios, which they will undoubtedly tlirow, in 
imitation of their predecessors, upon all those 
whose wayward consciences shall oblige tlieiu to 
hinder the execution of their schemes. 

With a very strong desire, therefore, though 
with no great hopes, of finding them in the right, 
1 venture to begin niy inquiry, and engage in 
the examination of tlieir first assertion, thjit the 
present law against the abuse of strong liquors 
is without effect 

1 hoj)e, my Lords, it portends well to my in- 
quiry that the first i)osition wliich I liave to 
examine fs true ; nor ram I forbear to congratu- 
late your Lordships upon having beard from the 
new ministry one assertion not to be contradictod. 
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It it evident, my Lords, from daily observa- the streets, withdut the payment of the tax fil- 
iion, and demonstrable from the papers upon qaired, and therefore it will be folly to make a 
the table, that every year, since the enacting of second essay of means, which Iftve beenltattikd, 
the lost law, that vice has increased which it by the essay of many years, nnsacoessfnl. 
was intended to repress, and that no time has It has been granted on all aides intlihflehate^ 
been so favourahlb to the retailers of spirits nor was it ever denied on any other occasion, 
as that which has passed since they were pro- that the consumption of any commodity is most 
hibited. easily hindered by raising its price, and its price 

It may therefore be expected, my Lords, that is to be raised by the imposition of a duty, 
having agreed with the ministers in their funds- This, my Lords, which is, 1 suppose, the opinion 
mental proposition, I shall concur with them in of every man, of whatever degree of experience 
the consequence which they draw from it ; and or understanding, appears likewise to have been 
having allowed that the present law is ineffectual, thought of by the authors of the present law, 
chould admit that another is necessary. and therefore they imagined that they hod 

But, my Lords, in order to discover whether ; effectnally provided against the increase of 
this consequence be necessary, it must first be , drunkenness, by laying upon that liquor whldi 
inquired why the present law is of no force. | should be retailed in small quantities a dnty 
For, my Lords, it wilbbe found, upon roficction, vrhich none of the inferior classes of drunkarda 
that there are certain degrees of corruption that would be able to pay. 

may hinder the effect of the best laws. The Thus, my liords, they conceived that theyhliA 
magistrates may be vicious, and forbear to en- reformed the common x>cople without inMnging 
force that law by which themselves are con- the pleasures of others, and applauded the happy | 
deroned ; they may bo Indolent, and inclined contrivance by w'hich spirits were to be made 
rather to connive at wir'ieclness, by which they dear only to the poor, while every man who 
are not injured thcmselvcH, than to repress it by could afford to purchase two gallons was at 
a laborious exertion of their authority ; or they IJborty to riot at bis ease, and, over a full, How- 
may be timorous, and, instead of awing the ing bumper, look down with contempt upon his 
vicious, may be awed by them. former compamons, now ruthlessly condemned 

In any of these cases, my Lords, the law is not to disconsolate sobriety, 
to be condemned for its inefiicacy, since it only j But, my Lords, this intention was*frastrated, | 
Ikils by the defect of those wlio are to direct its ' and the project, ingenious os it was, fell to the 
operations. The Iwst and most important laws ‘ ground ; for, though they had laid a tax, they | 
will contribute very little to the security or hap- j unhap]>ily foigot this tax would make no addl- 
pinesB of a people, if no judges of integrity and I tion to the price unless it was paid, and that it 
spirit can be found among them. Kven the most would not be x^aid unless some were empowered . 
beneficial and nsoful bill that ministers can pos- { to collect it. { 

sibly imagine, a bill for laying on our estates a j Here, my Lords, was the difficulty; those who j 

tax of the fifth part of their yearly value, would j made the law were inclined to lay a tax from 
be wholly without effect if collcctoi’S could not ; which themselves should be exempt, and there* ! 

be obtained. i fore would not charge the liquor as it issued , 

I am therefore, my Lords, yet doubtful whether ' from the still ; and when once it was cU8X>er8ed 
the inefiicacy of the law now subsisting ncccs- | in tho haTids of petty dealers, it was no longer 
sarily obliges us to xirovide aiiotlic.r ; for those to be found without the assistance of informers, 
that declared it to be useless owned, at the . and infomers could not carry on the business ol 
same time, that no man endeavoured to enforce >. x?rosecution without the consent of the people, 
it, so that perhaps its only ilcfect may be tha^ it It is not necessary to dwell any longer ninm ' 
will not execute itself. the law, the repeal of which is proposet^ since it . 

Nor, though I should allow that the law is at apjjcars already that it failed only from a x>arti- 
present impeded liy di then Hies which cannot be ality not easily defended, and from the omission 
broken through, bnt by men of more spirit aud of w'bat we row propose, the collecting the duty 
dignity than tlio ministers may be inclined to from tho still-head. ^ I 

trust with commissions of the jieace, yet it can ! If this method he followed, thero will be no | 
only be collected that another law is noccssarx% ^ longer any need of informations or of any rigor- i 
not that tho law now pro])oscd will be of any ous or new measures ; the same officers that 
advantage. collect a smaller duty may levy a greater ; nor 

Great use has been made of the inofficacy of can they be easily deceived with regard to the 
the present law to decry the proposal made by quontilies that are made— the deceits, at least, 
the noldfi Loid [a member of tlie Opp<»itionl for ; that can be nsed arc in use already ; they are ; 
laying a high duty upon these pernicious liquors. I fn^quently detected and suppressed ; nor will a 
High duties have already, as we are iiifunncd, ' larger duty enable the distilleiu to elude the | 
been tried without advantage. High duties ore vigilance of the officers with more success. j 

at this hour Imposed upon those spirits which . Against this proposal, therefore, the tnefficac^ 
tare ratailed, yet we see them every day sold in . of the present law can be no obj^otL But ii 
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» is niged thal sooh duties would destroy the trade 
I of dirtUUngt aud a noble lord has been pleased 
' « lo ejipreas greatstenderness for a manuf^ictare so 
beneficial and extensuo. 

* Thab a large duty, levied at the still, mould 
( destroy, or \ery much impair, the trade of dis- 

* tilling, is certainly supposed by those who 
defend it, for they pro])08ed it only for that 
end and what better method can the) prop )sc, 
when they are called to deliberate upon a bill for 

I the preyention of the ezces 8 i\e nse of distilhd 
liquors! 

I The noble lord has been pleased kindly to 
I inform ue that the trade of distilling is \cry 
extensive ; that it employs great nnniliora , and 
I that they have amved at an exquisite skill, and 
therefore— note well the consequence -the trade 
I of distiUmg is not to be disi ouraged 
I Once more, my Lords, allow me to m ondt r at 
I the different conceptions of different uudt rst uid 
mgs. It appears to me that sime the spiiits 
I which the distillers produce are allowed to 
enfeeble the limbs and vitiate the blood, to 
i pervert the heart and obscure the inielUcth, 

I that the number of distillcis should be no urgu- 
I ment in their favour , for I never heard that a 
j law against theft was repealed or dcla\id lie- 
' cause thieves were numerous It appe xrs to me, 
' m\ Lords, that if so formidable a body are con* 
federated against the \irtuo or the livt s of tin ir 
fellow-oitizens, it is tune to put au end to the 
havoc, and to interpose, while it is yet m our 
|K)wer, to stop the dchtruction 
bo little, my Lonls, am 1 affected with the 
merit of the monderlnl skill which the distilkis 
are said to have attained, that it is, in my 
opinion, no loculty ot gicat use to maukinl to 
prepare palatable poison , nor sliull I c vt r < on 
I tribute my interest for the r< prieve of .1 m iirdi 1 1 r, 
beciuse he has, b> long piactiK , obtoiiK d gi it 
j dc xtenty m his t* ide 

I If their bquors arc so di lie lous th it the p( 07 h 
I are tempted to their own destruction, let ub it 
length, my Lords, secure the 111 from these i it d 
draughts^ by buistiiig the \ials that emit 1 n 
them. Let us crush at once those artists lu 
daughter, who have reconciled then coniitiyiiM 11 
to sickness and to rum, and spread over the 
pitfalla of debauchery such baits os cannot Ik 
resisted. 

^e noble lord has, indeed, adrmtb 1 D it 
I this bill ma} not be found sulhcientl v < of n i\ r , 
I imt gives us hopes that it may be improved ind 
etilocced another year, and persnadis us to 

* iudeavoor a reformation of drunkinin tiy 
degrees, and, above all, to liowaro at j>r( sc nt of 
hurting the fna/M^faciure 

I am very far, my Lords, from thinking th it 
there are, ibis yjar, any juculiar reason 1 for 
tolerating murder ; nqr can 1 concciaewh^ the 
manufacture should be held sacred now, if it be 
to be destroyed hereafter We are, mdud, 
decired to trj bow far tins law will operate, 


tiiat we nia> be inoio able to proued with due 
regaKl to this valualde ininufattnu 

With regard to the oporition ol the law, it 
appears to mo that it will only onruU the 
Government without retorming tlu peonh , and 

I beluve there me not many of a difltrint 
opinion If tui} diminution of the sale ot spirits 
1 h expectid from it, it is to lu consuhnd tint 
this diminution will, or will not, be such ns is | 
disiicd for the rtloiinatioii of the tnople It it 
lie ^ulhl itiit, tin luanul ictuie is at an end, and 
all tlu itasons ij^ainst a hiphir dult are of uqual 
fold igaiust this , but if it is not su(fu u nt, wo 
have, it least, omitted put oj our duty, and 
hue niglicted the lualth and virtue ol the 
people 

I ciiinot, my Louis ytt dls(ov<r why a re 
piicvc IS dtsiud for thi^s munuficture -why 
the ]>i( s(.iii >1 I IS not tqiullv piopitious to thi 

II tciiin itiou ol m inkind as any will 1 mi that way 
sii cud It It IS ilia wo 111 ) at wir with two 
liitiuns, and ptiliqis with inoti , but war may 
1 m Icttir prosuiiltd without inoin y than with- 
out ni(!i And we but little uuisult the niilitaiy 
gloiy of our louutrv it wrt laise Mipplics for 
paving oui ainiKs 1> the distriictiou oi those 
aiiiiH tint w lu e mtTivmp to pay 

Wc hiM liiaid the utusulyol n loiming the 
nation by digtuN uigid as in aTf^iinnnt for 
imposing hist 1 hghkr <iulv, ind iitliiwaid a 
heavier Ihis loiuplacinu toi wicl 1 dness my 
Jairds, is not no difeiiHible as that it shoul i ho 
1 ittered by argtiininls in lorin, and thereloie 1 
shill only iilat* a ii 7 >h nude by Webb, the 
not( I w ilki r, upon a y ir did o( i isiou. 

1 his III ti), who must be r< im nibt red by many 
(I your LoidsbipH, was icinui liable lor vigour, 

I itli ot 1) HI 1 and 1 o iy, and livi I wholly upon 
waif] tor 111 drink, ind (huily upon vigM ibhs 
iui his ollio uistuiiii i lie wa-i one cliy 
1 iiinundin 1 is i(f.imcn to out of his finn U 
Miohuf wim, and who jnhijis nii lit soim- 
whilcoit ^itc lo tin ju s| • tdy ol tliiSHpirltu j 
oiu iiiirml tuii, and urpid him, with gii it | 
c un stn< H, to quit <1 (OiiTse of luxury by which 
his lu ilth and his inirllicts would equilly 1 h 
dc troyid J he gi nth man atqx an d convin c I, 
and t<id him "tliit he would confinu to hoi 
coniiKtl, and thought he foull not (hm/i lin> 
coiiiM ot life at oni#, but would have ofl i i ng 
Jupiors 1 y d< grt i s ” **ity clfgncs 1 miv*! tli j 
other, with mdiisnitioii **ll you iluuld un- ' 
hapinly fall into the fire, would you xulion * 
your servants not to pull you oi* but by 
dirrecN?” 

Tills answer, my I ords, In inpii d 1 to tho 
pr< sent cast Ulu nation is surd in the lowest ’ 
state of corruption, tho jk q) in not only ^ 

VICIOUS, but insohnt bevoni <ximj»le Ibev 

not only bnak the liws, luf Mv them, and 
yit some of your lorddiip^ irc i>r reforming 
\kt.why degrm ! 

I am not so easily i ersuu h I my Lords, that 
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our ministers really intend to supply the defects 
that may hereafter be discovered in this bill. It 
will doubtless produce money, perhaps much 
more than they appear to expect from it, I 
doubt not but the licensed retailers will be more 
than fifty thousand, and the quantity retailed 
must increase with the number of retailera. As 
the bill will, therefore, answer all the ends in- 
tended by it, I do not expect to see it altered ; 
for I have never observed ministers desirous of 
ainciiding their own error**, unless they are such 
as have caused a deficiency in the revenue. 

Besides, my Lords, it is not certain that when 
this fund is mortgaged to the public creditors, 
they can prevail upon the Commons to change 
the security, ^liey may continue the bill in 
force for the reasons, whatever they are, for 
which they have passed it, and the 'good in- 
tentions of our ministers, however sincere, may 
be 'defeated, and drunkenness, legal drunken- 
ness, OHtablishcd in the nation, 
j This, my Lords, is very reasonable, and there- 
i fore wo ought to exert ourselves for the safety of 
j the nation while the power is yet in our own 

j hands, and, without regard to the o]>inioii or 
j proceedings of the other House, show that we 
art) yet the cliiof guardians of the people. 

The ready compliance of the Commons with 
the mcasiires xuoposed in this bill has been 
mentioned here, with a view, I suppose, of influ- 
encing us, but surely by those who had forgotten 
our independence, or resigned their own. It is 
not only the right but the duty of either House 
to deliberate, witliout regard to the detormina- 
. tions of the other; for liow should the nation 
I receive any benefit from tlie distinct powers tliat 
compose the Legislature unless the determina- 
tions are without influence upon each other ? If 
either the example or authority of the Commons 
enn divert us from following our own convictions, 
we are no longer jiart of the Legislature ; we 
have given up our honours and our privileges, 
and what then is our concurrence but slavery, or 
our BUfirago but an echo ? 

The only argument, therefore, that now re- 
mains is the cxjiedieucy of gratifying those by 
whose ready subscription the exigencies our new 
statesmen have brought n])ou us have been sup- 
XKirted, and of continuing the security by whi^ 
they have been encouraged to such liberal con- 
tribntiouB. 

Public credit, my Lords, is indeed of very 
great importance, but public credit can never 
be long supported without xuiblic virtue ; nor, 
indeed. If the Government could mortgage the 
morals and health of the people would it bo just 
and rational to confirm the bargain. If the 
iiiinisiry can raise money only by the destruction 
of their fellow-subjects, they ought to abandon 
those schemes for which the money is necessary ; 
for what calamity can be equal to unbounded 
wickedness f 

But, my Lords, there is no necessity for a 


choice which may cost our ministers so much 
regret, for the same subscriptions may be pro- 
cured by an offer of the same^advantages to a 
fund of any other kind, and the sinking fond 
will easily supply any deficiency that might be 
suspected in another scheme. ! 

To confess the truth, I should feel very little 
pain from an account that the nation was for 
some time detennined to be less liberal of their 
contributions, and that money was withheld till 
it was known in what expeditions it was to be 
employed, to what princes subsidies were to be 
paid, aud what advantages were to be purchased 
by it for our country. I should rejoice, my 
Lords, to hear that the lottery by which the 
deficiencies of this duty are to be supplied was 
not filled, and that the people were grown at 
last wise enough to discern the fraud and to 
prefer honest commerce, by which all may be 
gainers, to a game by which the greatest number 
must certainly be losers. 

The lotteries, my Lords, which fonner minis- 
ters have proposed have always been censured 
by those who saw their nature and their tend- 
ency. They have been considered as legal 
cheats, by which the ignorant and the rash are 
defrauded, and the subtle and avaricious often 
enriched ; they have been allowed to divert the 
people from trade, and to alienate them from 
useful industry. A man who is uneasy in his 
circumstances and idle in his disposition, collects 
the remains of bis fortune and buys tickets in a 
lottery, retires from business, indulges himself 
in laziness, aud waits, in some obscure place, the 
event of his adventure. Another, instead of 
employing his stock in trade, rents a garret, 
and makes it bis business, by false intelligence 
and chimerical alarms, to raise and sink the 
price of tickets alternately, and takes advantage 
of the lies whicli he has himself invented. 

Such, iny I^rds, is the traffic tliat is produced 
by this scheme of getting money; nor were 
these inconveniences unknown to the present 
ministers in the time of their predecessors, whom 
tliey never ceased to pursue with Uie loudest 
clamours whenever the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment reduced them to a lottery. 

If I, my Lords, might presume to recommend 
to our ministers the most probable method of 
raising a large sum for the payment of the troops 
of the Electorate, I should, instead of the tax apd 
lottery now pro^iosed, advise them to establish 
a certain number of licensed wheel-barrows, on j 
which the laudable trade of thimble and button ! 
might be carried on for the support of the war, 
and shoe-boys might contribute to the defence 
of tlie house of Austria by raffling for apples. 

Haring now, my Lords, examined, with the 
utmost candour, all the reasor,^ wluoh have been 
offered in defence of the bill, I cannot conceal 
the result of my inquiry. The arguments ha^e 
had so little effect upon my understanding that, 
as every man judges of others by himself. 1 caif 
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not believe that they have any influence even halters are unnecessary in a state ; and that min* 
apoD those that offer them, and therefore I am isters may escape the reproach of destroying 
convinced that this bill must be the result of their enemies by inciting them to destroy tbom- 
Gonsiderations which have been hitherto con- selves, 
j cealed, and is intended to promote designs which This new method may, indeed, have upon dif- 
I ore never to be discovered by the authors before ferent constitutions a dilTerent operation ; it may 
j their execution. destroy the lives of sonic and the senses of others ; 

I With regard to these motives and desigTis, but either of these eficcts will answer the pur- 
i however artfully concealed, every lord in this poses of the ministry, to whom it is indifforent, 
j Bouse is at liberty to ofler his conjectures. provided the nation becomes insensible whether 

; When I consider, my Lords, the tendency of pestilence or lunacy prevails among tliem. 
j this bill, I find it calculated only for the propa- Either mad or dead the greatest i>art of the 
I gation of diseases, the suppression of industry, people must quickly bo, or there is no hope of 
, and the destruction of mankind. 1 And it the the continuance of the present ministry. 

I most fatal engine that ever was pointed at a For this pur^^ose, iny Lords, what could have 
j people — ^an engine by which those who are not been invented more eflicacioiis than an estab- 
! killed will be disabled, and those who preserve lishmcnt of a certain number of shops at which 
! their limbs will be deprived of their senses. poison may be veuded->poison so prepared as to 
I This bill, therefore, appears to be designed please the palate, while it wastes the strength, 

I .mly to thin the ranks of mankind, and to <li8- and only kills by intoxication ? From the first 
j iiurden the world of the multitudes that inhabit instant that any of the enemies of the ministry 
I It ; and is perhaps the strongest proof of politi- shall grow clamorous and turbulent, a crafty 
I cal sagacity that our new ministers have yet ex- hireling may load him to the ministerial 
hibited. They well know, my Lords, that they slaughterhouse, and i)ly him with their wonder- 
I ore universally detested, and that whenever a working liquor till he is no longer able to speak 
' Briton is destroyed, they are freed from an enemy; or think; and, my Lords, no man can bo more 
i they have therefore opened the flood-gates of giu agreeable to our ministers than ho that can 
I upon the nation, that, urhen it is less numerous, neither speak nor think, except those who ijpeak 
' It may be more easily govenicd. without thinkmg. 

Other ministers, my Lords, who had not But, my Lords, the ministers ought to reflect, 

I .iltaiued to so great a knowledge in the art of that though all the pc'ojile of the present ago are 
i making war upon their country, when they th<*ir eiieinie.s, yet they have made no trial of the 
' found their enemies clamorous and bold, used temper and inclinations of jiostcrity. Our huc- 
♦o awe them with prosecutions and penalties, or cfssors may bo of opinions very diirorent from 
I destroy them like burglars, with prisons and ours. They perimpa approve of wuis on 
I with gibbets. But every age, my Lords, jiro- the Continent, while our plantations are in^iilted 
duces some improvement; and every nation, and our trade obstructed; they may think tlie 
however degenerate, gives birth, at some happy support of the house of Austria of more iiiqiort- 
I period of time, to men of great and enterprising ance to us than our own defence ; and may 
I genius. It is our fortune to be witnesses of a perhaps so far differ from their fathers, as to 
new discovery in politics. We may congratu- imagine tlio treasures of Britain very properly 
late ourselves upon being contciiiporaries with employed in siipjiorting the troops, and increas- 
those men who have shown that hangmen and ing the .sjile^.dour, of a foreign Electorate. 

i 

I 

I 
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^ CAPERNAUM * liea\icst part of it might justly fall if B tliere 

' no city that rises to our thoughts fur siipoiior to 

j Asd now, methiuks, 1 am ready to interrupt my Capernaum in its wealth and inagiiificcii<’.c, and 
I discourse, and could rather, were I sure you in some resiiectB more than equal to it in its 
j would atteud me in it, sit down and cover my guilt I O London, London ! dear city of my 
I face and weep. For if these are indeed the birth and education, scat of #.o many of my 
i words of the Son of God, they are big wdth a friends, scat of our princes and senators, centre 
terrible tempest; and it hangs over what we of our commerce, heart of our island, which 
call the Christiai^ world ; it bangs over this must feel and languish, must tremble, and, Iliad 
j island, which is in many respects the glory of almost said, die with thee. Ifovr art thou lifleil 
I it And have we no forebodings where the up to heaven. How high do thy glories rise; 

and how bright do they shine. How great is thy 
raagmficence. How extensive thy commeroe. 
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Hovr nnmerouB, bow free, how happy thy in- 
habitants. How happy, above all, in their 
religious opportunities. In the micorrupted 
Gospel, so long, so faithfully preached in thy 
synagogues, displayed in so many peculiar 
glories, which were but beginning to dawn 
when Jesus himself dwelt in Capernaum, and 
preached repentance there. Bui w'h ile we survey 
these hclghis of elevation, must we not tremble, 
lest thou shouhKt fall so niucli the lower, lest thou 
shouldst plunge so much the deeper in ruin? 

My situation, sirs, is not such os to render 
me most capable of judging concerning the 
moral clmra(;tcr of this otir justly-celebrated 
niotro]>olis. But who cun hear what seems the 
most credible reports of it — yea, 1 will add, 
who can walk its streets but for a few days with 
observation and not take an alann, and be ready 
to meditate terror? AVhoso sjiirit must not, 
like that of Paul at Athens, be stirred, v^hen he 
sees the city so ahandoned to profaneness, luxury, 
and vanity ? Is it iinlccd false all that 'wo hear { 
Is it indeed accidental nil that we see ? Is Lon- 
don wronged, when it is said, that great licenti- 
ousness reigns amongst most of its inhabitants, 
and great indolence and indifferciice to religion, 
oven among those who are not licentious ? Tliat 
assemblies for divine worship are much neglected, 
or frequented with little appearance of serious- 
ness or solemnity ; while nssemhlics for pleasure 
are thronged, and attended with such an eager- 
ness, that all the heart and soul seems to he 
given to them, rather than to (lod ? That most 
of its families are prayerless, wanting time, it 
seems, or rather wanting heart, for those social 
devotions ; while many hours of every day can 
be given to recreations or aiousements at home, 
if by any nccidtuit it is impracticublo to seek 
them abroad ? That the Suhhath, instead of 
lusiiig religiou-sly observed, is given to jaunts of 
pleasure into neighbouring villages, or waste«l on 
bods of sloth, or at taldos of excess ? That not 
only persons iu the highest ranks of life, but 
that the trading part of its citizens, affect such 
an excessive gaiety, and grandeur, and delicacy, 
tlie very reverse of that frugality of our ances- 
tors, who raised tlie city to what it is ? That 
inon In almost every rank are ambitious of ap- 
pearing to 1)0 suniuthing more than those who 
stand in the next rank above them could con- 
veniently allow themselves to appear ; and in 
consequence of this are grasping at business they 
cannot manage, entering into cugjigcmeiits for 
what they cannot answer; and so, after a vain 
and contamptiblo blaze, drawing bankruptcy 
uiKWi themselves and exposing to the danger of 
it honest, industrious persons, who are won by 
that suspioiotis face of plenty to r(*pOi>e a confi- 
dence in them, on that very account so much 
the less reasonable and safe ? That the poon^ 
sort of people are so grossly ighoront as to 
know hardly anything of religion, but tiie 
laored namos which they continually profane ; 


so wretchedly depraved, as to eonanme their j 
time and strength in reaching at those low and 1 
pernicious Inxnries which may hope to 
attain ; and so abandoned as to sink unchastised 
into the most brutal sensualities and impurities; 
while those who could exert any remarkable 
zeal to remedy these evils, by introducing a 
deep and warm sense of reli^on into the minds 
of others, are suspected and censured as whimsi- 
cal and enthusiustical, if not designing men? 

In a'word, that the religion of our Divine Master 
is, by multitudes, of the great and the vulgar, 
openly rciiooneed and blasphemed ; and by 
others but coldly defended, as if it were grown 
a matter of mere indifl’erence, which men might, 
w'ithoiit any degree of mischief, reject at their 
pleasure— yea, as if it were a matter of great 
doubt and uncertainty, whether men's souls 
were immortal, or whether they were extin- 
guished with so empty and insignificant a life ? 
Mon and brethren, are these things indeed to be 
so ? 1 take not upon me to answer absolutely 
that they are ; but T will venture to say, that 
if they are indeed thus, London, as rich and 
grand, and glorious as it is, has reason to tremble^ 
and to tremble so mnch the more for Its abused 
riches, grandeur, and glory. 

ON SETSING HIM THAT IS INVISIBLE. 

Eiideavcur to get a firm and rational persua- 
sion of the existence, providence, and presence 
of Gud. You all allow the thing at first hearing ; 
but have you a firm persuasion of it in yonr own 
mimis? do you consider bow evident, how ap- 
parent, how certain it is ? loek about you, look 
within you, and reflect scrionsly. Could these 
things lie without a God ? Could I be without 
II im ? Did T call myself into being ? Did another 
creature create me? if he were the means of pro- 
iluciiig me, hi >w' came he by Uiat }>owor ? how was ho 
himself proil need by another, and another ? Still 
you will come to him who was the son of him, who 
w'as the son of God. How were the sun and moon 
formed, and the host of heaven ? who gave to them 
all their lustre ? who fixed them in their orlis? who 
move.s them with that swiftness and steadiness, 
so that all the process and order of them is the 
same from generation to generation ? look upon j 
the tokens of His goodne^^s, as well as of His ! 
power, in the formation of your body and yittxT 
mind. Tbou host possessed my reins. Thou 
enterest, as it were, into the iqost vital parts of 
itiy frame, and there Thou dwellest and actest ! 
continually ; and there Thou, Lord, art doing I ; 
know not particularly and assuredly what But i 
that which, because I know not, it is plain that ; 
I do not myself; and yet that which, if it Iw 
not done, 1 mnst die in a moment, and this ; 
poor body sink and drop under its own weight, i 
Look about into the world : wherever you direct 
your eyes, you may trace the footsteps of Deity, 
and you must say, 1 am sure that God has Tieco 


; hm, ^ Uttsiiigf witioh Ho bos oeattored 
’ and loft behind Him ; or rather, I am tore that 
! He io hei% by the blesaingo which at every mo- 
ment He ie deAng ont How does the grass 
grow, the fruit ripen, the animals live t it is 
. beoanse God gives grass for the cattle, and com 
1 and herb for the service of man ; it is because 
! God feeds the fowls of the air, and they fly by 
' His power. 

I I will not, then, set it down among i>ossi- 
^ bilities, among probabilities, that there may 
' probably or possibly be a God, but among^ the 
; greatest eeitaintios, of which the mind of man 
i is capable ; as a thing of which I have as much 
! evidence, as that there is any visible being at 
; all, as great as that 1 have myself the power of 
j thought 

> Endeavoor to view the blessed God in the 
I light in which the Gospel of His Son has placed 
{ b.im. It is so noble and so amiable to view, that 
1 if yon accustom yourselves to it, you will de- 
i light to dwell upon it, and to review it again 
I and again. It represents God, not as slighting 
t this world of ours, even when it had offended 
Him, not as immediately destroying it, or as 
j marking its inhabitants for a day of slaughter, 

I 08 traitors, and maintained at the expense of 
, tlie king till their execution day is come ; but os 
entertaining thoughts of love and mercy toward 
; poor, sinful man, as caring for us with a great 
I care, and employing Ills counsels, even long he- 
I fore we were bom, for our deliverance, and for 
I our salvation. It represents Him as busying 
* Himself so much (if I may use the expression) 

\ about us and our coucenis, as to send llis own 
' Son to iufom us who He himself is, and what 
j He would have us to be, what He expects from 
! us on the one hand, and what we may expect 
i from Him on the other. Yea, as sending His 
, Son in a mortal body that lie might converse 
; with ua for a long time, and might sow the 
seeds of tme religion in our world, seeds which 
were to last as long as this world itself, and that 
He might at leugtli die for us too, and redeem 
I us to God, by pouring forth His own blood, and 
j that He might leave a Gospel behind Him, 
t written by the inspiration of His Spirit, which, 

I under Divine blessing and grace, might bo the 
I food and comfort of souls from one generation to 
another : that Gospel which He brought down 
I from heaven. Ohl did those i>oor blind heatbons 
; iverence and adore a senseless image of deity 
! because they supposed it of heavenly original, 
i the image that fell down from Jupiter out of 
I heaven t What teason have we to value Christ 
and His Gospel as of celestial original indeed ; 

I and to love that God who sent us such a present, 
j a bloniiig so much more valuable than the sun 
i in the firmament. And how delightful should it 
; he io ns to look, to the blessed God in this, as 
i ** the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,** 
j and, in and through Him, as *Uhe Father of 
me^e^ and the God of oil consolation.** 


Labour to secure an interest in God through 
Christ, and tiien it will be pleasant to maintain 
a right of £Dm. The great n^nson why men look 
at God no more is because they dread the sight 
of Him, their consciences telling them that Ha 
is their enemy, or at least tliat He may be so ; 
that it is at best a very dubious (taso whether 
they have auy interest in Him or not Labour, 
therefore, I beseech you, to make it out to your 
own souls, as a plain and evident thing, that you 
have a covenant interest in God. And how can 
this be done but by solemnly laying hold of His 
covenant in Christ, and by setting your seal to 
it ? Wilt thou not, says God, from this time cry 
unto me. My Father, Tliou art tho guide of my 
youth ? And surely it is a pleasant thing for a 
dutiful and oflectionate child to look upon his 
Father. View Him not merely as reconcilable, 
os one who may, iterhaps, lay aside His wrath 
and become yoiu* friend, hut os one who is 
actually reconcileil. Go to Him, therefore, this 
day and say, “ Lord, I have been a rebel, and I 
have deserved to die for my rebellion. 1 deserve 
that He who made me should not have mercy on 
me, and that He who formed mo should show mo 
no favour. But 1 have heard that Thou art a 
merciful God. I have been told that Tliou didst 
condescend to say, and e\(u to swear, that 
‘Thou desircst not the death of a siiiuer.* 1 
have been told that Thou didst 8(‘nd *rhino own 
dear and gracious Son into this world of ours to 
call back poor lost creatures to Thee, and to 
purchase pardon for them, and to declare it to 
them ; yea, that Thou hast assured us by Him 
that ho *wJio believes sliall have eternal life.* 
‘Now, Lord, I believe, help Thou my unbelief.* 

I have been told that Thou hast been pleased to 
malvO a covenant, a now and bettor covoiiiint, 
with poor sinners, of which He is the surety. I 
desire to enter myself into this covenant ; I am 
heartily willing to bo saved by Thee in Thine 
own way, and therefore I beseech Thee that ' 
Thou woiiMst save iii& J beseech Thee that 
Thou woul ist become my God and Father in 
Christ, and I present myself to Thee in token of 
this desire, and would gladly, whenever *J'liou 
shalt give me an opportunity, ilo it at Thy table. 
Yea, 1 desire daily to repeat it as iiiy own act 
aii4 deed, to give myself to Tliee, and to receive 
Thee, through Christ, into my soul as niy por- 
tion, and hope, and God.*’ When you arc con- 
scious of this temper you will view fiod not <mly 
with pleasure, but I hud almost said, in allusion 
to the common form of our exprestting ourjcIvcs, 
with pride (but that were irnpiopcr), with 
humble joy and triumph, as the l'..alnjist, “ Be- 
hold this God is our God 1" 0 how I ddiglit to 
fix my eyes upon Him, and survey Him in this 
view ! This God, with all llis iutinito wisdom 
and almighty power, and ininieimc iiicxhaustible 
treasure of goodness, and mercy, and faithfol- 
neeSy and love, is Tninr, and mine for ever. 
Shall one man view If is estate, and another his 
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honour with satisfaction f and another perhaps 
his person, and another even his dress, and in- 
wardly congratulate himself that he is so rich, 
and so powerful, and so beautiful, and so fine ? 
And shall not I, with infinitely greater satis- 
faction, view my God, and congratulate my own 
soul that I am so happy as to possess Him, and 
to stand in such a relation to Him ? I would do 
it every day and every hour. 

If you desire to maintain such views of Him, 
who is invisible, then guard against on undue 
attachment to all things that ore seen, to this 
world and its interests. 

These things, do, as it were, stand in the way 
of God ; they make snch a crowd about us that 
we cannot see Him. It alienates the heart from 
His love and service ; so says the apostle in those 
remarkable words, Love not the world nor the 
things of the world ; for if any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him” 
(1 John ii. 15). If you arc much attached to 
worldly interests, you will venture to displease 
God for the sake of them, and then, when you 
have displeased Him, you will not care to see ; 
Him with those marks of displeasure which His 
awful countenance will wear. As our Lord says, 
**No man can serve two masters; you cannot 
serve God and Mammon and the soul that 
serves not God with some degree of zeal, os well 
as of fidelity, loves not to see Him, and thus the 
world concludes. Whereas the heart in which 
God has dwelt, and which has been used to live 
in the sight of Him, when llesh and heart fail, 
has something for ** the strength of its heart and 
its portion for ever.” What then will you say, 
must we needs go out of the world, and betake 
ourselves to the life of liermits, that we may 
preserve religion in our heaits If Hy no means. 
We may do it with much greater honour to reli- 
gion by abiding in the converse of the world, 
even though we had it in our power to quit it, 
which many of us have not. We may show 
more of tlie force of it, and wc may spread more 
of the spirit of it, by a social and conversable 
life. But then let us take heed that business 
and conversation do not possess our mitids so 
much os to leave in them no room for God, Let 
us take care that we be often looking at the 
blessed God while we are conversing in the 
world ; and let us guard against a fond affection 
for an^hing in this world which would give us 
a disrelish of devotion and the exorcises of it 
The greatest and noblest exerci.se is not to fiy 
from the world, but to meet and conquer it; 
nor can it be better expressed than by the 
a^iostle, that tliose who rejoice should be as 
though they rejoiced not” 

If we would maintain habitual intercourse with 
God, let us thbik frequently and solemnly of the 
invisible world to whidi we are going. This 
advice stands in connection with the former, 
both giving and receiving strength, and therefore 
they are joined by the apostle, LooH not at the 


things which are seen, but at those things which 
are unseen.” How happy would it be for us in 
this respect if we could look at the things which 
are unseen I Is there not a wcfld of spirits of a 
nature quite different from and vastly superior 
to this world of bodies in which we dwelU 
Expatiate, my thoughts, in this immense region. 
And what inhabitants dost thou see here ? I see 
on the one hand the paradise of God, where 
Jehovah dwells ; on the other, millions of bright 
and happy creatures who, during the many thou- 
sand years for which they have existed (and God 
only knows how many thousand), have never 
known a sentiment of guilt or a perception of 
misery. Is there not such a species of beings ? 
1 certainly know from the Word of God that 
there is, and that among them there are human 
spirits, who once dwelt in snch bodies as mine, 
and having broken their way through the en- 
tanglements, temptations, and dangers of life, 
are received by the angels as their brethren and 
friends, and dwell with them, sharing, in some 
considerable degree, in their businesa and their 
pleasures. And is there not another kind of a 
region, of darkness and despair, where the fallen 
spirits dwell ? ** The angels that kept not their 
first state,” but sinned, and upon that were cast 
down from heaven 1 And are there not, likewise^ 
among them vast numbers tliat once dwelt upon 
earth, who saw the sun, and tasted but abused 
the bounty of their Creator! Thousands, ten 
thousands, no doubt, who heard His word, but 
trifled with the grace of His Gospel during the 
certain time which God had allotted to them for 
their trial, and who are cut off, and ore under 
condemnation, to whom ** nothing remains but a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery 
indignation.” And are these scenes which have 
DO connection with my concerns f I see one and 
another of my fellow-creatures drop the body 
and disappear. The invisible spirit flies off, and 
the poor abandoned carcase is laid in the dust, 
that it may not affect the living, and thus it be- 
comes invisible too as to any certain remainder 
which can be traced of it ; and must not I shortly 
take my turn? 1 am even now surrounded by 
these invisible beiugs ; the angels wait to guard 
me, and are the instruments of a gracious provi- 
dence for my preservation ; the devils are near 
too, and wait opportunities of mischief, and ere 
long I shall see myself in the hands of the one or 
of the other, and know that they are bearing me 
on my way to heaven or to hell as my final, os 
my everlasting abode. When this thought enters 
deep into the mind it will be natural to look to 
an invisible Ctod, the great Lord of both these 
worlds, and of all their various inhabitants : it is 
natural to commit a soul, an immortal soul (the 
importance of which will then be felt), to His 
powerful and faithful care. . 

That we should often be setting oursdves to 
think expressly of God, and to speak directly to 
Him. 
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JOHN WESLE Y. 1 27 

Visible olgecte have a ^at advantage over 
as. We must, therefore, have onr proper seasons 
of letirement, onr proper times for calling onr 
Ihonghts firom flie world, for charging them to 
have done with it, that we may converse with 
God and Divine things ; that we should summon 
np our sotils to the work, as David, ** Bless the 
Lord, 0 my soul,** etc. (Psalm ciii 1, 2) ; so 
should we say, '‘View the Lord, 0 my soul, 
contemplate Him and His glories. 0 think what 
a mysterious, what a marvellous, what an ami- 
able being He isl Look through the whole 
creation, and see what deserves thy esteem, thy 
lov^ and thy trust, in comparison with Him : 

He is accessible through Christ, He hears prayers, 

He listens to the cry of His servants and His 
people. Resolve, therefore, that thou wilt con- 
verse with Him: address Him, therefore, by 
daily prayer, and particularly in secret Enter 

into thy closet, it will assist thy conceptions of wouldst prosper me in my worldly affairs. 
Him, it will remind thee of His existence, and though I desire such prosperity as Thou shalt 
of thy business with Him there ; and see to it see best, but that the eye of my soul may be 
that ^is part of duty do not degenerate into a directed to Thee. I would say as Thy servant 
form, that the soul be right with Qod while it Moses, * 0 Lord 1 I beseech Thee, show me lliy 
is performed: and I do not doubt but it will glory* (Exod. xxxiii. 18), in a spiritual sensei 
have a most happy influence; and will bring Give me such a view of Thee as may fix my 
the mind to such a temper and disposition that roving mind upon Tlieo more than ever I Let 
you may often be able to direct the eye of the me see Thee so as to rejoice, if it be Thy blessed 
soul to God in the intervals of such solemnities ; will ; but if not, lot me see Thee, so as to fear 
as a pious native of France expresses it, that Thee, and to love Thee, and to conduct myself 
when he passed through the streets of Paris, in a manner that may bo agreeable to Thee: 

where one may well imagine there would be that in whatever darkness I now walk, I may at 

diversions enough, bis soul was no more moved last come to see light in Thy light, so to behold 
than if he wore in a desert. Thy face in rigliteousness, as to be satisfied with 

Let us cry earnestly to the great Father of Thy complete likeness ; and, when my foolish 
spirits to direct our fallen and degenerate minds heart would lose sight of Thee in the midst of 
to Himself, if we desire to maintain our fre- these surrounding vanities, let me rather be 
quent views of Him. made to feel Thine hand smiting me than to 

We might, says that excellent person to live in a forgetfulness of Thy presence.’* 
whom 1 have just referred, as soon bring down Is there a heart in this assembly that can 
fire from heaven, or draw the stars from their say amen to these petitions? If there be, 1 
j orbits, as kindle devotion in our own cold dead will be humbly bold to say it is a heart that has 

j hearts without a Divine agency and operation, already seen God, a heart that, persisting in 

j llie Lord opened the eyes of Hagar, and she these sentiments, will see and ei^oy Him for 
I saw the relief which He had prepared for her in ever. 


JOHN WESLEY. 
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** spared not his own Son, but delivered Him np 
for ns alL** And bow freely with Him does He 
“ give ns all things I ** Verily, Free Grace is all 
in alh 

The grace or love of God, whence cometh onr 
salvation, is free in all, and free for alL 
First, It is free in all to whom it is given. It 
does not depend on any power or merit in man ; 
no, not in any degree, neither in whole, nor in 
part. It does not in anywise depend either on 


FREE GRACE.« 

How freely does God love the world 1 While 
we were yet sinners, ** Christ died for the un- 
godly.** While wo were ‘*dead in sin,*’ God 

* ** He that spared not Hla own Bon, but delivered 
Him for ns all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely iflre ns all things*' (Bom. viiL 82)? 

Pkeacihed at Briatol, In the year 1740. 



the wilderness. He must open our eyes, or we 
shall not see Him. Cry, therefore, to Him with 
all your souls, and if you feel your hearts raised 
to Him, look upon it as a token for good, as an 
assurance not only of His providential but graci- 
ous presence. ** 0 thou King eternal, immortal, 
and invisible 1 Thou art ever with me, and yet 1 
see Thee not : ever near to me, and yet 1 do not 
perceive Thee : and important as presence 
is, I am often insensible of it : and shall it be 
always thus ? Lord I 1 cannot bear it. 1 am 
persuaded that I see ; and, blessed be Thy name, 
I feel it, that it were better to die tlian to live 
as at a distance from Thee : better to have no 
being at all than to lose God among His crea- 
tures, though it were the most excellent of 
them: and, therefore, O Lord, I earnestly 
entreat this favour of Thee, not that Thou 
wouldst make me rich and great, that Tliou 
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the good worha righteonsness of the reeelTer ; 
not on anything he has done, or anything he Is. 
It docs not depend on his endeavours. It does 
not depend on his good tempers, or good desires, 
or good purposes and intentions ; for all these 
flow from the free grace of God ; they are the 
streams only, not the fountain. They are the 
fruits of free grace, and not the root. They are 
not the cause, but the effects of it. Whatsoever 
good is in irian, or is done by man, God is the 
author and do(!r of it. Tlius is Ilis grace free in 
all ; that is, no way depending on auy power or 
merit in man, but on God alone, who freely gave 
us ilis own Son, and “ with Him freely giveth 
us all things.” 

But is it free for all, as well as in all ? To 
this some have answered, ** No ; it is free only 
for those wliom God hath ordained to life; and 
they are but a little flock. The greater part of 
mankind God hath ordaint'.d to death ; and it is 
not free for them. Them God hateth ; and, 
therefore, before they were born, decreed they 
should die eternally. Ami this He absolutely 
decreed, because ho was Ilia good pleasure — ^be- 
cause it was riifl sovereign will. Accordingly, 
they are bom for this,— -to bo destroyed body 
and soul in hell. And they grow up under the 
irrevocable curse of God, without any possibility 
of redemption ; for what grace God gives. He 
gives only for this, to increase, not prevent, 
tlioir damnation.” 

Tliis is that decree of predestination. But 
nietbiuks I hear one say, This is not the pre- 
destination which I hold : I hold only the election 
of grace. What I believe is no more than this, — 
that God, before the foundation of the wrorld, 
did elect a ccTtain number of men to bo justified, 
sanctified, and glorified. Now, all tbo.se will be 
saved, and none else ; for the rest of mankind 
God leaves to themselves. So tliey follow the 
imaginations of their own iisarts, which are only 
evil conlinualiy, and, waxing worse and w'orse, : 
are at length justly punisJied with everlasting 
destruction.” 

Is tliis all the predestination which you hold ? 
Consider ; perhaps this is not all. Do not you 
believe God ordained them to this very ihiiig ? 
If 80, you believe the whole decree ; you hold 
predestination in the full sen.se which has been 
above described. But it may be you think you 
do not. Do not you then believe God hardens 
the hearts of them that perish ? Do not you be- 
lieve He (literally) hardened Pharaoh's heart; 
and that for this end He raised him up, or created 
him t Why, this amounts to just the same thing. 
If you believe Pharaoh, or any one man upon 
earth, was created for this end — to be duumed — 
you hold all that has been said of predestination. 
And there is no need you should add that God 
seconds His decree, which is supposed unchange- 
able and irresistible, by hardening the hearts of 
those vessels of wrath whom thsit decree had 
before fitted fbr destruction. 


Well, but it may be yon do not bdim even 
this ; you do not bold any decree of reprobo- 
tion ; yon do not think God decrees any man to 
be damned, nor hardens, irresistibly fits him, 
for damnation ; you only say, ** God eternally 
decreed that all being dead in sin He would say 
to some of the dry bones. Live, and to others He 
would not ; that, consequently, these should be 
made alive, and those abide in death— these 
shonld glorify God by tbeir salvation, and those 
by tbeir destruction.” 

Is not this what you mean by the election of 
grace ? If it be, I would ask one or two ques- 
tions : Are any who are not thus elected saved f 
or were any, from the foundation of the world ? 

Is it possible any man should be saved unless he 
be thus elected? If yon say, “No,” you are 
but where you was ; you are not got one hair's 
breadth further ; you still believe that, in con- 
sequence of an unchangeable, irresistible decree 
of God, the greater part of mankind abide in 
death, without any possibility of redemption; 
inasmuch as none can save them but Go^ and 
He will not save them. Yon believe He hath 
absolutely decreed not to save them ; and what 
is this but decreeing to damn them ? It is, in 
I effect, neither more nor less ; it comes to the 
.same thing ; for if you ore dead, and altogether 
unable to make yourself alive, then, if God 
has absolutely decreed He will make only others 
alive, and not you, He hath absolutely decreed 
yonr overla.stmg death ; yon are absolutely con- 
signed to damnation. So then, though you use 
softer words than some, you mean the self-same 
thing ; and God’s decree concerning the election 
of grace according to your account of it, amounts } 
to neither more nor less than what others call I 
God's decree of reprobation. I 

Call it, therefore, by whatever name you ( 
please, election, prctcrition, predestination, or 
nqirobation, it comes in the end to the same 
thing. The sense of all is plainly this,— by 
virtue of an eternal, unchangeable, irresistible 
decree of God, one part of mankind are infallibly 
saved, and the rest infallibly damned ; it being 
impossible that any of the former should be 
damned, or that any of the latter should be 
saved. I 

But if this be so, then is all preaching vain. ( 
It is needless to them that ore elected ; for they, j 
w bother with preaching or without, will infallibly 
be saved. Therefore, the end of preaching-N^ I 
save souls— is void with regard to them ; and it j 
is useless to them that are not elected, for they . 
cannot possibly be saved. They, whether with | 
preaching or without, will Infallibly be damned. { 
The end of preaching is, therefore, void with ! 
regard to them likewise ; so that in either case | 
our preaching is vain, as your hearing is also 
vain. • t 

This, then, is a plain proof that the doctrine 
of predestination is not a doctrine of CW, be- 
cause it makes void the oxdinance of God ; and 
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God is not divided against Himself. A second 
is that it directly tends to destroy that holiness 
which is the end of all the ordinances of God. 
1 do not say nonf who hold it ore holy (for God 
is of tender mercy to those who are nnavoidaVdy 
entangled in errors of any kind) ; hut that the 
doctrine itself— that every man is either elected 
or not elected from eternity, and tliat the one 
must inevitably be saved, and the other iuevit- 
I ably damned— has a manifest tendency to de- 
! stroy holiness in general ; for it wholly takes 
I away those first motives to follow after it, so 
frequently proposed in Scripture, the hope of 
future reward and fear of punishment, the hope 
of heaven and fear of hell. That these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, and those 
into life eternal, is no motive to him to struggle 
for life who believes his lot is cast already ; it is 
not reasonable for him so to do, if he thinks he 
is unalterably adjudged either to life or death. 
You will say, **But he knows not whether it is 
life or death." What then ? — this helps not the 
matter ; for if a sick man knows that he must 
nnavoidabl}' die, or unavoidably recover, though 
he knows not which, it is unreasonable for him 
I to take any physic at aU. He might Justly say 
I (and so 1 have heard some speak, both in bodily 
I sickness and in spiritual), *Mf I am ordained to 
life, I shall live ; if to death, 1 shall die ; so I 
need not trouble myself about it.’* So directly 
does this doctrine tend to shut the very gate of 
holiness in general— to hinder unholy men from 
ever approaching thereto, or striving to enter in 
thereat. 

As directly does this doctrine tend to destroy 
several particular branches of holiness. Such 
are meekness and love — ^love, I mean, of our 
enemies— of the evil and iinthankfuL I say 
not, that none who hold it have meekness and 
love (for as is the power of God, so is His 
mercy) ; but that it naturally tends to ins]>ire 
or increase a sharpness or eagerness of temper, 
which is quite contrary to the meekness of 
Christ; as then specially ajtpears, when they arc 
opposed on this head. And it as naturally 
inspires contempt or coldness towards those 
whom we suppose outcasts from God. 0 
but,” you say, “ I suppose no particular man a 
reprobate.” You mean you would not if you 
could help it ; but you cannot help sometimes 
! ap«>lying your general doctrine to particular 
penons ; the enemy of souls will apply it for 
you. You know how often ho has done so. 
But you rejected the thought with abhorrence. 
True ; as soon as you could ; but how did it sour 
and sharpen your spirit in the meantime Y You 
well know it was not the spirit of love which 
you then felt towards that poor sinner, whom 
you supposed or suspected, whether you would 
I or no, to have been hated of God from eter- 

I ^niizdly, this doctrine tends to destroy the 
! eoinfort of religion, the happiness of Christianity 


This is evident os to all those who believe tbom- 
selves to be reprobated, or who only suspect or 
fear it. All the great and precious promises are 
lost to them ; they afford them no ray of com- 
fort, for they are not the elect of God ; thendora 
they have neither lot nor portion in them. Tins 
is an effectual bar to their finding any comfort 
or happiness, even in that religion whose ways 
are designed to be ** ways of ploasantnoss, and 
all her paths peace.” 

And ns to yon who believe yourselves tbe elect 
of God, what is your lui])pines8 Y I hc)]>e, not a 
notion, a speculative belief, a bare opinion of 
any kind, but a feeling pos.sessioi) of God in 
your heart, wrought in you by the Holy Ghost, 
or the witness of God’s Spirit with your spirit 
that you arc a child of God. This, otherwise 
termed “ the full assurance of faith,” is tlie true 
ground of a Christian’s happiness. And it docs 
indeed imply a full assurance that all your past 
sins are forgiven, and that you art' luno a child 
of God. But it does not iiecessai'ily imply a full 
assurance of our future perseverance. 1 do not 
say this is never joined to it, but that it is not 
necessarily implied ther(u‘n ; for many have the 
one who have not the other. 

Now, this witiicss of the Spirit experience 
shows to be riiucli obstructed by this doctrine ; 
and not only in those who, believing themselveB 
reprobated, by this belief tlirust it far from them, 
but oven in thorn that have tasted of that good 
gift, who yet have soon lost it again, and fallen 
back into doubts, and fears, and darkness- 
horrible darkness that might be felt. And 1 
a])peal to any of you who hold this doctrine, to 
say, between (iod and your own li carts, whether 
you have not often a return of doubts and fears 
concerning your election or perseverance. If 
you ask, Who has not Y ” 1 answer, very few of 
those that bold this doctrine ; but many, very 
many of those that bold it not, in all parts of 
the earth — many of those who know and feel 
that they ar») in (Jlirist to-day, and ** take no 
thought for tJ/'. morrow who “ abide in Him " 
by faith from hour to hour, or, rather, from 
moment to moment ; many of these have enjoyed 
the uninterrupted witness of His Hpirit, the 
continual light of His countenance, from the 
rnoimint wherein they first believed, for many 
months or years, to this day. 

That assiirauce of faith which these enjoy f.x- 
cludes all doubt and fear. It excludes all kinds 
of doubt and fear concerning their future perse- 
verance ; though it is not properly, as was said 
before, an assurance of what is future, but only 
of what 710 W is. And this nucjds not for its sup- 
port a speculative belief, that whoever is once 
ordained to life must live; for it is wi ought, 
from hour to hour, by tbe mighty power of God, 
“by the Holy Ghost which is given unto them.” 
And therefore that doctrine is not of God, be- 
cause it tends to obstruct, if not destroy, this 
great work of the Holy Ghost, whence flows 
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the chief comfort of religion, the hoppiness of / desire more? You allow him all he aaka. li. 
Christianity. making thn Gospel thus unnecessary to all 

Again, how uncomforlahle a thought is this, sorts of men ; you give up th^ whole Christian 
that thousands and millions of men, without any cause. •• 0 tell it not in Gath. Publish it not 
preceding offence or fault of theirs, were un- in the streets of Askelon, lest the daughters of 
changeably doomed to everlasting burnings, the iincircumclsed rejoice;'* lest the sons of 
How peculiarly uncomfortahlo must it be to unbelief triumph. 

those who have put on Christ, to those who, And as this doctrine manifestly and directly 
being filled with bowels of mercy, tenderness, tends to overthrow the whole Christian revela* ! 
and compassion, could even '*wish themselves tion, so it does the same thing, by plain conse- 
accursed for their brethren’s sake.” quence, in making that revelation contradict 

Fourthly, this uncomfortable doctrine directly • itself. For it is grounded on such an interpre- 
tends to <lcstroy our zeal for good works. And tation of some texts (more or fewer it matters 
this it docs, first, as it naturally tends (accord- uol) as fiatly contradi^s all the other texts, and 
ing to what was observed before) to destroy onr indeed the whole scope and tenor of Scripture, 
love to the greater jiart of mankind, namely, the For instance, the assertors of this doctrine in- i 
evil and unthankful. For whatever lessons our terpret that text of Scripture, “Jacob have 1 
love, must so far lessen our rlesiro to do them : loved, but Esau have I hated,” as implying that 
goo(i This it does, secondly, ns it cuts off one , God in a literal sense hated Esau, and all the 
of the strongest motives to all nets of bodily repro})att!d, from eternity. Now, what can 
mercy, such as feeding the hungr 3 % clothing the ' possibly be a more flat contradiction than this, 
naked, and the like -viz., the hoj)o of saving not only to the whole scope and tenor of Scrip- 
their souls from death. For what avails it to ! turn, but also to all those particular texts which 
relieve their temporal wants, wlio are just drop- • expressly declare, “ God is love?” Again, they 
ping into eternal fire? “Well, but run and infer from that text, “I will have mercy on 
snatch them as brands out of the lire.” Nay, wliom I will have mercy” (Rom. ix. 15), that 
this you suppose impossible. They were ap- God is love only to some men, viz., th^ elect, 
pointed thereunto, you say, from eternity, and that Ho hath mercy for those only ; fiatly 
before they had done cither good or evil. You contraiy to which is the whole tenor of Scrip- 
believe it is the will of (xod they should die. tore, as is that express declaration in particular, 
And “who hath resisted His will?” Rut you “The Lord is loving unto every man; and His 
say you do not know whether these are elected mercy is over all His works” (Psalm cxlv. 9). 
or not. What then ? If you know they are the ! Again, they infer from that end the like texts, 
one or the other- -that they are cither elected, [ “ It is not of him that willcth, nor of him that 
or not elected— all 3 'our labour is void and vain, runneth, but of God that showeth mercy,” that | 
In either case, your advice, reproof, or exhorta- \ Ho showeth mercy only to those to whom He had i 
tion is as neeedlcss and uf.ele.s.s us our preaching, i respect from all eternity. Nay, but who replieth | 
Tt is needless to them that are elected, for they | against God now ? You now contradict the j 
will infallibly be saved witliout it. It is useless j whole oracles of God, which declare throughout, ; 
to tliem that are not elected, for with or with- “God is no respecter of persons” (Acts x. 34): ■ 
out it they will infallibly be damned; there- , “ There is no rcspectof persons with Him” (Rom. • 
fore you cannot, consistently with your princi- ii. 11). Again, from that text, “The children | 
pie's, take any j)ains about their salvation, being not yet boni, neither having done any 
Consequently, those principles directly tend to good or evil, that the purpose of God according 
destroy your zeal for good works ; for all good | to election might stand, not of works, but of 
works ; but particularly for the greatci-t of all, ; Him that calleth ; it was said unto her,” unto 
the saving of souls from death. i Rebecca, “Tlio elder shall servo the younger;" 

But, fifthly, this doctrine not only tends to • you infer, that our being predestinated, or elect, 
destroy Christian holiness, haiqiiness, and good ; no way depends on the foreknowledge of God. 
works, but hath also a di]ect and manifest tend- Flatly contrary to this are all the Scriptures, 
ency to overthrow the whole Christian rc\ela- 1 and those in particular, “Elect according to the 
tion. The point which the wisest of the modern } foreknowlwlgo of God” (1 Peter i. 2) ; “WBOiu 
nnbelievers must industriously labour to ju ove, • He did foreknow. He also did px^estinate” 

Is, that the Christian revelation is not ueccssar^^ I (Bom. viii. 29 ), 

They well know, could they once show this, the I And “the same Lord over all is rich” in 
conclusion would be 'loo plain to be denied, '* if ! mercy to all that call upon Him ” (Bom. x. 12). 
ft he hot necessary, it is not true.” Now, this ' But you say, “ No, He is such only to those for I 
Ihndamental point you give up. For supposing whom Christ died. And those are not all, but ! 
thht eternal, tmchangeable decree, one part of only a few, whom God hath chosen out of the 
mankind must be saved, though the Clirlstian world; for He died not for ali; but only for those i 
revelation were not in being, and the other part who were ‘ chosen in Him before the foundation ; 
of mankind must' be damned, notwithstanding of tlie world*” (Eph. L 4). Flatly oontiaxy to 
ttiat revelation. , And what wonld an infidel your intei'pretation of thetfe Scriptnxea^ also, is • 
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tlitf wliole tenor of the New Testament ; as are 
ia particular those texts: ** Destroy not him 
wiUi tby meat, ^ whom Christ died" (Kom. 

ln)—a dear proof that Christ died, not only 
for those that are saved, hot also for them that 
perish ; He is the Saviour of the world" (John 
iv. 42); He U '*the Lamb of God that taketh 
away tte sins of the world" (L 29); “He is the 
propitiation, not for our sins only, but also for 
ths sins of the whole world" (1 John ii. 2)* 
the living God, “is the Saviour of all 
nipn " (1 Tim. iv. 10) ; “ He gave Himself a ran- 
som for all ” (ii. 6) ; “ He tasted death for every 
msn" (Hel). ii. 9). 

ff you ask, “ Why then are not all men saved V* 
the whole law and the testimony answer, First, 
Not because of any decree of God ; not because it 
is His pleasure they should die ; for, “ As I live, 
saith the Lord God," “I have no pleasure in 
the death oi him that dieth " (Ezek. xviii. 8, 32). 
Whatever be the cause of their perishing, it can- 
not be His will, if the oracles of God are true ; 
for they declare, “He is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance" (2 Pet. iii. 9); “He willeth that all 
men should be saved." And they, secondly, 
declare what is the cause why all men arc not 
saved, namely, that they will not be saved. So 
our Lord expressly, “ Ye will not come unto me 
that ye may have life" (John v. 40). “The 
power of the Lord is present to heal " them, but 
they will not be healed. “They reject the 
counsel," the merciful counsel of God, “ ogainst 
themselves," as did their stiff-necked forofathers. 
And therefore are they without excuse ; because 
God would save them, but they will not be 
saved. This is the condemnation, “ How often 
would I have gathered you together, and ye 
would not" (Matt, xxiii. 37). 

Thus manifestly does this doctrine tend to 
overthrow the whole Christian revelation, by 
making it contradict itself ; by giving such ai 
interpretation of some texts, as llatly contni- 
diets all the other texts, and indeed the whole 
scope and tenor of Scripture — an abundant proof 
that it is not of God. But neither is this all, 
for, seventhly, it is a doctrine full of blasphemy, 
of such blasphemy as I sliould dread to mention, 
but that the honour of our gracious God, and 
the cause of His truth, will not suffer mo to bo 
silent. In the cause of God, then, and from a 
sincere concern for the glory of His great name, 
I will mention a few of the horrible blasphemies 
contained in this horrible doctrine. But first, 1 
must warn every one of you that hears, as ye 
will answer it at the great day, not to charge me 
(as some have done) with blaspheming, because 
I mention the blasphemy of others. And the 
more you are grieved, with them that do thus 
blas]^eme, see ttikt ye “confirm your love 
towards them" the more, and that your heart’s 
desire, and continual i^yer to God, be, “ Father, 
Ibigive thenb for th^ know not what they do I" 


This premised, let it lie observed that this 
doctrine represents our blessed Lord “Jesus 
Christ the righteous, the only begotten Son of 
the Father, full of grace and truth," os a hypo- 
crite, a deceiver of the people, a man void of 
common sincerity. For it cannot be denied that 
He everywhere speaks as if He wem willing that 
all men should be saved ; therefore, to say that 
He was not willing that all men should lie saved, 
is to represent Him as a mere hypocrite and dis« 
scmbler. It camiot bo denied that tlie gracious 
words which come out of His mouth are full of 
invitations to all sinners : to say, then, that He 
did not intend to save all sinners is to represent 
Him as a gross deceiver of the people. Yon 
cannot deny that lie say.s, “ Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary luid heavy laden I” If, then, 
you say He calls those tliat cannot come, those 
whom He can make able to come, but will not, 
how is it possible to describe greater insincerity? 
You reju'esent Him as mocking His helpless 
creatures, by offering whnt He never intends to 
give. Yon describe Him as saying one thing 
and meaning another; as pretending the love 
which He had not. Him, in whose mouth 
was no guile, you make full of deceit, void of 
common sincerity ; then especially, when draw- 
ing nigh the city, He wept over it, and said, 
“0 Jerusalem! Jenisalcm I thou that killoBt 
the prophets and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, and ye would not I" Now, 
if you say they would, but He would not, you 
represent Him (wliicli who could bear?) as weep- 
ing crocodile tears over the prey which He had 
doomed to destruction 1 
Such blasphemy this, as one would think, 
might make the ears of a Christian tingle t But 
there is yet more behind ; for just as it hououra 
the Son, so doth this doctrine honour the Father. 
It destroys all His attributes at once; it over- 
turns both IJi!-' justice, mercy, and truth. Yes, 
it represents most holy God os worse than 
the devil ; as more false, more cruel, and more 
unjust I More false, because the devil, liar as 
he is, hath never said he willeth all marikind to 
be saved ; njiore UTijiist, because the devil (laiuiot, 
if hegvould, be guilty of such injustice as you 
ascribe to God, wbeu you say that God con- 
demned millions of souls to everlasting lire, pre- 
]>ared for the devil and his angels, ior continuing 
in sin, which, for want of that grace He will not 
give them, they cannot avoid ; and more cruel, 
because that unhappy spirit seeketh rest and 
findeth none. So that his own restless misery 
is a kind of temptation to him to tempt others ; 
but God resteth in His high and holy place, go 
that to suppose Him, out of His mere motion, 
of His pure will and jileasurc, happy as He is, 
to doom Hiw creatures, whether they will or not, 
to endless misery, is to impute such cruelty to 
Tflm as we cannot impute to the great enemy of 
God and meiu It is to represent the most hi{^ 
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God (he that hath earn to hear, let him hear I) 
as more cruel, false, and unjust than the devil. 

This is the blasphemy clearly contained in the 
horrible doctrine of predestination. And here I 
fix my foot. On this I join issue with every 
asserter of it. You represent God as worse than 
the devil ; more false, more cruel, more unjust. 
But you say you will prove it by Scripture. 
Hold 1 What will you prove by Scripture? that 
God is worse than the devil? It cannot be. 
Whatever that Scrijiture proves, it never proves 
this ; whatever be its true meaning, it cannot 
mean this. Do you ask what i.s its true mean- 
ing, then? If I say I know not, you hove gained 
nothing ; for tliere are many Scriptures, the true 
sense whereof neither you nor I sliall know till 
death is swallowed up in victory. But this I 
know, better it were to say it had no sense at 
all than it had sueli a sense as this. It cannot 
mean, whatever it mean beside, that the God of 
truth is a liar. Let it mean what it will, it cau- 
not mean that the Judge of all the world is 
unjust. No Scripture can mean that God is not 
love, or that His mercy is not over all His works ; 
that is, whatever it prove beside, no Scriplui-e 
can prove predestination. 

This is the blasphemy for which T abhor the 
doctrine of predestination ; a doctrine, upon the 
supposition of which, if one could possibly suppose 
it for a moment — cjill it election, rejirobation, or 
what you please (for all comes to the same thing) — 
one might say to our adversary the devil, “Tlion 
fool, why dost thou prowl about any longer? 
Thy lying in wait for souls is ns needless and as 
useless as our preaching. Ilearcst thou not that 
God hath taken thy work out of thy hands, and 
that He doth it more eiToctiially ? Thou, with 
all thy principalities and jiowcrs, canst only so 
assault that we may resist thee; but He can 
irresistibly destroy both body and soul in hell 1 
Thou canst only entice ; but His unchangeable 
decree, to leave tbou^auds of souls in death, 
compels them to coiitiuuo in .sin till tliey drop 
into everlasting burnings. 1’hou teniptcst, He 
forces us to be damned, for w« cannot rcsibt His 
will. Thou fool 1 why goest thou ahont any 
longer, seeking whom thou mayst devour? 
Ucarest thou not that God is the devouring 
lion, the destroyer of souls, tlic murderer of 
men? Moloch caused only children to pass 
through the fire, and that lire was soon c{aciiched ; 
or the corruptible body being consumed, its tor- 
ments wore ttt an end ; but God, thou ait told, 
by His eternal decree, fixed before they had 
done good or evil, caiises not only children of a 
span long, but the parents also, to pass through 
the fire of hell ; that lire which never shall he 
quenched ; and the body which is cast thereinto, 
l^ng now incomiptible and immortal, will be 
ever consuming and never consumed ; but the 
smoko of their torment, bccau.»e it is God's 
good pleasure, ascendeth up for ever." 

Oh, how would the enemy of God and men ; 


rejoice to hear these things were so ! How would 
1 he cry aloud and spare not. How^would he lift 
up his voice and say. To yotr tents, 0 Israel ? 
Flee from the face of this God or ye shall utterly 
perish. But w hi ther will ye flee ? Into heaven? 
lie is there. Down to hell? He is there also. 
Ye cannot flee from an omnipresent almighty 
tyrant. And whether ye flee or stay I call 
heaven, His throne, and earth. His footetool, to 
witness against you ; ye shall perish, sliall perish 
eternally 1 Sing, O hell, and rejoice ye that are 
under the earth ! for God, even the mighty God, 
hath spoken and devoted to death thousands of 
souls, from the rising of the sun unto the going 
[ down thereof. Here, O death, is thy sting! 
Here, 0 grave, is thy victory 1 Nations yet un- 
born, or ever they have done good or evil, are 
doomed never to see the light of life, but thou 
shaltgnaw upon them for ever and ever. Let 
all those morning stars sing together, who fell 
with Lucifer, son of the morning. Let all the 
sons of hell shout for joy, for the decree is pasl^ 
and who shall annul it ? 

Yes, the decree is past ; and so it was before j 
the foundation of the w'orld. But what decree { 
Even this : “ I will set before the sons of men 
life and death, blessing and cursing ;** and “the 
soul that chooseth life shall live, as the soul that 
clioosf‘th death shall die." This decree, whereby 
whom God **didforeknow', He did predestinate," 
was indeed from everlasting ; this, whereby all 
who suflFer Christ to make them alive, are “elect 
according to the foreknowledge of God," now 
standeth fast, even as the moon, and the faithful 
witness in ht^aveu ; and when heaven and earth 
shall pass away, yet this shall not pass away, for 
it is as unchangeable and eternal as the being of 
God that gave it. This decree yields the strong- 
est encouragement to abound in all good works, 
and in all liolincss, and it is a well-spring of joy, 
ofhappjness also, to our great and endless com- 
fort. This is worthy of God. It is every way 
consistent with the perfection of His nature. It 
gives us the noblest view, both of His justice, 
mercy, and truth. To this agrees the whole 
scope of tile Christian revelation, as well as all 
the parts thereof. To this Moses and all the 
propliets bear witness, and our blessed Lord and 
all His apostles, llms Moses, in the name of 
his Lord, “I call heaven and earth to record 
against you this day, that I have set before^you 
lite and death, blessing and cursing; therefore 
choose life, that thou and thy seed may live.'* 
Thus Ezekiel (to cite one prophet for all), “The | 
soul that sinueth, it shall die. The son shall 
not bear (eternally) the iniquity of the father. | 
The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him," Thus our blessed Lord, “If any 
man thirst, let him come to me and drink." 
Thus His great apostle, St Paul, “God com- 
mondeth all men, everyu^ere^ to repent." All 
men, everywhere ; every penon, in every place, j 
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without any exception either of place or person. 
Thus St James, *'If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all men libei'ally, 
and uphraideth^ot, and it shall bo given him.** 
Thus St Peter, “The Lord is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to 
rei>entance.** And thus St John, “If any man 
sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, and 
He is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for 
ours only, but for the sins of the whole world.*’ 
Oh, hear ye this, ye that forget God t Ye 
cannot charge your death upon Him. “ Have 1 


any pleasure at all that the wicked should die? 
saith the Lord God. Repent and turn from your 
transgressions, so iniquity shall not be your ruin. 
Cost away from you all your transgreHsions 
whereby you have toansgressed ; for why will ye 
die, O house of Israel ? For I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord 
God* Wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye.** 
“As I live, saith the Lord God, 1 have no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked. Turn ye, turn 
ye (torn your evil ways ; for why will ye ^e, 0 
house of Israel ? *' 


WILLIAM MURRAY, 

LORD MANSFIELD. 
1705-1793. 


SPEECH WHEN SURROUNDED BY A MOB 
IN THE COURT OP THE KING’S 
BENCH, ON A TRIAL RESPECTING 
THE OUTLAWRY OP JOHN WILKES.* 

[John Wilkes had been prosecuted in 1764 for 
a libel upon the kuig and an obscene essay on 
women. Verdict had been declared against him, 
and, as he did not appear to receive sentence, he 
was outlawed. Wilkes returned to England in 
1768, applied to the Court of the King’s Bench 
for a reversal of the outlawry, numerous meet- 
ings were held in his favour in the metropolis, 
and on the 8th of June 1768, when the decision 
was made public, the court was crowded by a 
highly-excited mob. While Lord Mansfield was 
engaged in reading his decision, he suddenly 
stopped, and addressed those present in the 
speech given below.] 

But here let mo pause. 

It is lit to take some notice of various terrors 
being out ; the numerous crowds which have at-, 
tendedand nowattend in andabout thehall, out of 
all reach of hearing what passes in court, and the 
tuipvilts, which, in other places, have shamefully 
iasulted all order and government. Audacious 
addresses in print dictate to us, from those they 
call the people, the judgment to be given now, 
and afterward upon the conviction. Reasons of 
policy are urged, from danger in the kingdom 
I by commotions and general confusion. 

I Give me leave to take the opportunity of this 
I great and respectable audience to let the whole 
j world know all sifich altempie ora vain. Unless 
j we have been able to find an error which bears 
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; ns out to reverse the outlawry, it must be 
affinned. The Constitution does not allow 
reasons of state to influence our judgments ; God 
forbid it should ! We must not regard politiod 
consequences, how formidable soever they might 
be. If rebellion was the certain consequence, 
wo are bound to say, Fiat JustUia, mat cmlum 
[“ Be justice done, though heaven in ruins fall.**] 
The Constitution trusts the king with reasons of 
state and policy. He may stop prosecutions ; he 
may panlon offences ; it is his to judge whether 
the law or the criminal shall yield. We have no 
election. None of us encouraged or approved 
the commission of either of the crimes of wliich 
tlie defendant is convicted. None of us had any 
hand in his being prosecuted. As to myself, I 
took no part (in another place) in the addresses 
for that pro'^^cution. We did not advise or 
assist the defendant to fly from justice ; it was 
bis own act, and he must take the consequences. 
None of ns have been consulted, or had anything 
to do with the present prosecution. It is not iu 
our power to stop it ; it was not in our power to 
bringlton. We cannot pardon. Wo are to say 
what wo take the law to be. If we do not speak 
our real opinions, we prevaricate with God and 
our own consciences. 

I pass over many anonymous letters T have 
received. Those in print are public, arnl some 
of them have been brought judicially before the 
court. Whoever the writers are, they take the 
vjTcmg way I I will do my duty unaweiL What 
am I to fear? That mendax ivfamia Pying 
scandal] from the press, which daily coins false 
facts and false motives? The lies of calumny 
carry no terror to me, I trust that the temper 
of my mind, and the colour and conduct of my 
life, have given me a suit of armour against 
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these arrows. If during this king's reign I have 
ever supported his government and assisted his 
measures^ I have done it without any other re- 
ward than the consciousness of doing what I 
thought right. If I have ever opposed, I have 
done It upon the points themselves, without 
mixing in party or faction, and without any col- 
lateral views. I lionour the king and respect 
the people ; hut many things acquired by the 
I favour of either are, in iny account, objects not 
I worthy of ambition. I wish popularity, but it 
' Is that popularity which follows, not that which 
is run after. It is that popularity which, sooner 
I or later, never fails to do justice to the pursuit 
of noble ends by noble means. I will not do 
that which my conscience tells me is wrong upon 
this occasion, to gain the huzzas of thousands, or 
the daily praise of all the papers which come 
from the press. I will not avoid doing what T 
think is right, though it should draw on me the 
whole artillery of libels — all that falsehood and 
malice can invent, or the credulity of a deluded 
I»opulace can swallow. I can say with a gr<^at 
magistrate, upon an occasion and under circum- 
stances not unlike, ** Ego hoc aniroo semper fui, 
ut invidiam virtute partam, gloriam non invi- | 
diam, putarem” [**Such have always been my I 
feelings, that I look upon odium incurred by the 
practice of virtue not as odium, but as the high- 
est glory"]. 

The threats go further than abuse— personal 
violence is denounced. I do not believe it. It 
is not the genius of the worst of men of this 
country, in the worst of times. But I have set 
ray mind at rest. The last end that can happen 
to any man never comes too soon, if he falls in 
support of the law and liberty of his country (for 
liberty is synonymous with law and government). 
Such a shock, too, might be productive of public 
good. It might awake the better part of the 
kingdom out of that lethargy which seems to 
have benumbed them, and bring the mad ]>art 
back to their senses, as men intoxicated are 
sometimes stunned into sobriety. 

Once for all, let it be understood that no im- 
deavours of this kind will influence any man who 
at present sits here. If they had any clTect it 
would be contrary to their intent; leaning' 
against their 'impression might give a bios the 
other way. But I hope and I know that I have 
fortitude enough to resist even that weakness. 
No libels, no threats, nothing that has happened, 
nothing that can happen, will weigli a feather 
against allowing the defeudant, upon this and 
every other question, not only the whole advan- 
tage he is entitled to from substantial law and 
justice, but every benefit from the most critical 
nicety of form which any other defendant could 
claim under the like objection. The only elTect I 
fed is an anxiety to be able to explain the groimds 
on which we proceed, so as to satisfy all mankind 
'*t}kat a flaw of forai given way to in this case, 
ooubl not have been got over in any other." 


[Lord Mansfield, along with the other judges, 
declared a reversal, adding, beg to be 
understood that I ground ni]^ opinion smgty 
on the authority of the cases adjudged, which, 
as they are on the favourable side, in a criminal 
case highly penal, I think ought not to be de- 
parted from." This reversal did not free Wilkes 
from the operations of the verdicts formerly 
declared against him, and ten days after, Mr 
Justice Yates pronounced the judgment of the 
court, sentencing him to bo imprisoned for 
twenty-two months, and to pay a fine of one 
thousand pounds.] 

ON A BILL TO DEPRIVE PEERS OP 
CERTAIN PRIVILEGES.* 

Mt Lords, — ^When I consider the importance 
qf this bill to your Lordships, I am not surprised 
it has taken so much of your consideration. It 
is a bill, indeed, of no common magnitude. It is 
no less than to take away from two-thirds of the 
legislative body of this great kingdom certain 
privileges and immunities of which they have 
been long possessed. Perhaps there is no situa- 
tion the human mind can be placed in, that is* 
so difficult, and so trying, as where it is made a 
judge in its own cause. There is something im- | 
planted in the breast of man so attached to itself, ' 
so tenacious of privileges once obtained, that iu 
such a situation, either to discuss with impar- 
tiality, or decide with justice, has ever been held 
as the summit of all human virtue. The bill now 
iu question puts your Lordships in this very pre- 
dicament ; and I doubt not but the wisdom of i 
your decision will convince the world, that where i 
self-interest and j ustice are in opposite scales, the 
latter will ever preponderate with yonrLord.ships. 

Privileges have been granted to legislators iu 
all ages and in all countries. The practice is 
founded in wisdom ; and, indeed, it is peculiarly 
essential to the Constitution of this country, that 
the members of both Houses should be free in 
their persons in cases of civil suits ; for there 
may come a time when the safety aud welfare 
of this whole empire may depend upon their at- 
tendance Id Parliament. God forbid that 1 
sliould advise any measure that would in fhture 
endanger the state. But the hill before your 
Lordsliips has, I am confident, no such tendency, 
for it expressly secures the persons of members 
of either House in all civil suits. This being 
case, I confess, when I see many noble lords, 
for whose judgment 1 have the greatest respect, 
standing np to oppose a bill which is calcolated 
merely to facilitate the recovery of just and legal 
debts, I am astonished and amazed. They, I 
doubt not, oppose the bill upon public prin- 
(dples. 1 would not wish to insinuate that pri- 
vate interest has the least weight in their deter- 
mination. 


Deliveted In the House of Tiords. Mav 0. 1770. 
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This biU has been frequently proposed, and os 
I'requently miscarried ; but it was always lost in 
the Lower Hous& Little did I think, when it 
had passed the Commons, that it possibly could 
have met with snch opposition here. Shall it be 
said that you, my Lords, the grand council of the 
nation, the highest judicial and legislative body 
of the realm, endeavour to evade by privilege 
those Tery laws which you enforce on your fel- 
loW'Subjectsf Forbid it, Justice. I am sure, 
were the noble lords as well acquainted as I am 
with but half the difficulties and delays that are 
every day occasioned in the courts of justice, 
under pretence of privilege, they would not, 
nay, they could not, oppose this bilL 

I have waited with patience to hear what ar- 
guments might be urged against the bill ; hut I 
have waited in vain. The truth is, there is no 
argument that can weigh against it. Tlie jus^ 
tice and expediency of this bill are such as ren- 
der it self-evident. It is a proposition of that 
nature that can neither be weakened by argu- 
ment, nor entangled with sophistsy. Much, in- 
deed, has been said by some noble lords, on the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and how differently they 
thought from us. They not only decreed that 
prhilege should prevent all civil suits from pro- 
ceeding during the sitting of Parliament, but' 
likewise granted protection to the very servants 
of members. I shall say nothing on the wisdom 
of our ancestors. It might perhaps appear in- 
vidious, and is not necessary in the present case. 
1 shall only say that the noble lords that flatter 
themselves vrith the weight of that reflection, 
should remember that, os circumstances alter, 
things themselves should alter. Formerly it was 
not so fashionable either for masters or servants 
to run in debt as it is at present ; nor formerly 
were merchants or manufacturers members of 
Parliament, as at present The case now is very 
different Both merchants and manufacturers 
are, with great propriety, elected members of the 
Lower House. Commerce having thus got into 
the legislative body of tlie kingdom, privilege 
must he done away. We all know that the very 
soul and essence of trade are regular payments : 
and sad experience teaches us that there are 
men who will not make their regular payments 
wit^ut the compulsive power of the laws. Tlie 
law, then, ought to be equally open to all. Any 
exeihption to particular men, or particular ranks 
of Ihen, is, in a free commercial country, a sole- 
cism of the grossest nature. 

But 1 will not trouble your Lordships with 
arguments for that which is sufficiently evident 
without any. I shall only say a few words to 
some noble lords, who foresee much inconveni- 
enoe from the persons of their servants being 
liable to be arrested. One noble lord observes, 
that the coadunaa of a peer may he arrested 
while he is driving his master to the House, and 
onusequently he will not he able to attend his 
duty In Parliament. If this was actually to hap- 


pen, there are so many methods by whidi the 
member might still get to the House, I can hardly 
think the noble lord to be serious in his objeo- 
tion. Another noble lord said that by this hill 
one might lose his most valuable and honest 
servants. This I hold to ho a contradiction in 
terms ; for he neither can he a valuable servant, 
nor an honest man, who gets into debt whioh he 
neither is able nor willing to pay till compelled 
by law. If my servant, by unforeseen accidents, 
has got in debt, and 1 still wish to retain him, 1 
certainly would pay the debt. But upon no 
principle of liberal legislation whatever can my 
servant have a title to set his creditors at de- 
fiance, while, for forty shillings only, the honest 
tradesman may he torn from his family and 
locked up in gaol, {t is monstrous injustice 1 I 
flatter myself, however,. the determination of 
this day will entirely put an end to all such 
partial proceedings for the future, by passing 
into a law the bill now under your Lordships’ 
consideration. 

1 now come to speak upon what, indeed, I 
would have gladly avoided, had I not been par- 
ticularly pomted at for the part I have taken in 
this hill. It has been said by a noble lord on 
my loft hand that I likewise am running the race 
of popularity. If the noble lord means by popu- 
larity tliat applause bestowed by after-ages on 
good and virtnons actions, I have long been 
struggling in that race, to what purpose all- 
trying time can alone determine. But if the 
noble lord means that mnsbroom popularity 
which is raised without merit, and lost without 
a crime, he is much mistaken in his opinion. I 
defy the noble lord to point out a single action 
in my life where the popularity of the times ever 
had the smallest influence on my determinations. 
I thank God I have a more permanent and steady 
rule for my conduct— the dictates of my own 
breast. Those that have foregone that pleasing 
adviser, and g>ven up tlieir mind to be the slave 
of every popular impulse, I sincerely pity. I 
pity them still more if their vanity leaib them to 
mistake the shouts of a mob for the trumpet oi 
their fame. Experience might inform them that 
many who have been saluted with the huzzas of 
a crowd one day, have received tbeir execrations 
the next ; and many wlio, by the popularity of 
their times, have been held up as spotless 
patriots, have nevcrthele.s.s appeared upon the 
historian’s page, when tnith has triumphed over 
delusion, the assassins of liberty. 

Why, then, the noble lord can think I am am- 
bitious of present popularity, that echo of folly 
and shadow of renown, I am at a loss to deter- 
mine. Besides, I do not know that the bill now 
before your Lordships will he popular. It de- 
pends much upon the caprice of the day. It 
may not he popular to compel people to pay their 
debts ; and in that case the present must be an 
unpopular bill. It may not l>o popular, neither, 
to take away any of the privileges of Parllaroent; 
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for I very well remember, and many of yonr 
Lordshipfl may remember, that not long ago tbe 
popular cry was for the extension of privilege. 
And so far did they carry it at that time, that it 
was said that privilege protected members from 
criminal actions ; nay, such was the power of 
popular prejudices over weak minds, that the 
very decisions of some of the courts were tinc- 
tured with that doctrine. It was undoubtedly 
an abominable doctrine. I thought so then, and 
think so still. But, nevertheless, it was a popular i 
doctrine, and came immediately from those who 
were c^.lled the friends of liberty, how deservedly 
time will show. True liberty, in my opinion, 
can only exist when justice is equally adminis- 
tered to all— to the king and to ihe beggar. 
Where is the justice, then, or where is the law, 
that protects a member of Parliament more than 


any other man fj'om tbe punishment due to his 
crimes? Tbe laws of this country allow no 
place nor employment to a sanctuary for 
crimes ; and, where I have the honour to sit as 
judge, neither royal favour nor popular applause 
shall ever protect the guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon for having em- 
ployed so much of your Lordsliips* time ; and I 
am very sorry a bill, fraught with so good con- 
sequences, has not met with an abler advocate ; 
but 1 doubt not your Lordships' determination 
will convince the world that a bill, calculated to 
contribute so much to the equal distribution of 
justice as the present, requires, with your Lord- 
ships, but very little support. 


[The Act was finally passed.] 


WILLIAM PITT, 

LOKD CHATHAM,* 

1708-1778. 


AGAINST SEARCH-WATIRANTS FOK 
SEA'MKN.t 

[In consequence of the declaration of war with 
Sjiain, sailors were urgently required to man the 
British lleets ; Sir Charles Wager had brought 
in a bill in January 1741, which would give 


* '*Tho intellect of Chatham was of the hlRhest 
order, and was peculiarly fitted for the broad and 
rapid combinailons of oratory. It was at once coni- 
prulienslve, acute, and vl;;orous, enabling him to 
embrace the largest rungo of tiiouglit, to see at a glance 
what most men labour out by slow degrees, and to 
gmsp his subject with a vigour and hold on to it with 
a firmness whiuli have rarely. If ever, been equalled. 
But bis intellect never acted alone. It was impossible 
for him to speak on any subject in a dry or abstract 
manner : all the operations of his mind were pervaded 
and governed by intciise feeling.” — C. A. Goodrich. 

'* In the mind of Chatham, the great substantial truths 
of common sense, the leading maxims of the consti- 
tution, the real interests and general feelings of man- 
kind, were In a manner embodied. He comprehended 
Uie whole of his subject at a single glance— everything 
was firmly riveted to its place ; there was no feeble- 
ness, no forgetfulness, iio pause, no distraction ; the 
ardour of his mind overcame every olistacle, and ho 
crushed the sophisms of his adversaries as we crush an 
Insect under our feet. His imagination was of the 
same character with his understanding, and was under 
the same gnidance. ... It never forgot its errand, 
but went straight forward, like an arrow to its murk, 
with an unerring aim. It was his servant, not his | 
master. HdsZift’s Blogwnce qf Hu Bi itish Smote, \ 

t A speedi delivered in the House of Commons, I 
Uaroh IV41. I 


authority to Justices of the Peace to issue 
search -wanauts, and impress men into the 
service.] 

Sir,— T he two honourable and learned gentle- | 
men who spoke in favour of this clause, were 
pleased to show that our seamen are half slaves I 
already, and now they modestly desire you ! 
should make them wholly so. Will this increase 
your niimlier of seamen ? or will it make those 
you have more willing to serve you ? Can you 
expect that any man will make himself a slave 
if lie can avoid it? Can you expect that any 
man will breed his child up to be a slave ? Can 
j oil expect that seamen will venture their lives 
or their limbs for a country that has made them 
slaves ? or can you expect that any seaman will 
stay in the country, if he can by any means 
make bis escape ? Sir, if you pass this law, you 
must, in my opinion, do with your seamen as 
they do with their galley-slaves in France — you 
must chain Ciem to their ships, or chain them 
in couples when they are ashore. But supflose 
this should both increase the number of your ' 
seamen, and render them more willing to serve 
you, it will render them incapable. It is a I 
common observation, that when a man becomes | 
a slave, he loses half his virtue. What will it ■ 
signify to have your ships all manned to their 
full complement ? Your men will have neither 
the courage nor the temptation to fight; they 
will strike to the first enemy that attacks them, 
because their condition cannot he made worse 
by a surrender. Our seamen have always bee: 
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famous for a matchless alacrity and intrepidity the consequence would be your being either 
in time of danger ; this has saved many a British killed in the fray, or hanged for killing tlie 
ship, when OthemBeameu would have run below constable or some of his gang. This, sir, may 
deck, and left the ship to the mercy of the waves, be the case of even some of us lioro ; and, upon 
or, perhaps, of a more cruel enemy, a pirate, my honour, 1 do not think it an exaggeration to 
For 6od*s soke, sir, let us not, by our new pro- suppose it may. 

jects, put our seamen into such a condition as The honourable gentlemen say no other remedy 
must soon make them worse than the cowardly has been proposed. Sir, there have been several 
slaves of France or Spain. other remedies proposed. Let us go into a com- 

The learned gentlemen were next pleased to mittee to consider of what has been, or may be 
show us that the Government were already pos- | proposed. Suppose no other remedy should be 
sessed of snch a power as is now desired. And ofTei'ed, to tell us we must take this, because no 
how did they show it ? Why, sir, by lowing other remedy can be thought of, is the some 
that this was the practice in the case of felony, with a physician's tolling his patient, ** Sir, thei-e 
and in the case of those who are as bad as felons, is no known remedy for your distemper, theie- 
1 mean those who rob the public, or dissipate | fore you shall take poison-»ril cram it down 
the public money. Shall we, sir, put our brave i your throat." I do not know how the nation 
sailors upon the same footing with felons and may treat its physicians, but I am sure if my 
public robbers ? Shall a brave honest sailor be physician told mo so, I should order my servants 
treated as a felon, for no other reason but because, ; to turn him out of doors, 
after a long voyage, he has a mind to solace liim- Such desperate remedies, sir, are never to be 
self among his friends in the country, and for applied but in cases of the utmost extremity, 
that purpose absconds for a few weeks, in order and how we come at present to be in such 
to prevent his being pressed upon a Spithead, or extremity I cannot comprehend. In the time of 

some such pacific expedition ? Fori dare answer Queen Elizabeth we were not thought to be in 

for it, there is not a sailor in Britain but would any such extremity, though we were then 
immediately offer his services, if he thought his threatened with the most formidable invasion 
country in any real danger, or expected to be that was ever prepared against this nation. In 
sent upon an expedition where he might have a our wars with the Dutch, a more formidable 
chance of gaining riches to himself and glory to maritime power than France and Spain now 
his country. I am really ashamed, sir, to hear would he, if they wero. united against us, we 
such ai-gnments made use of in any case where were not supposed to bo in any such extremity, 
our seamen are concerned. Can we expect that cither in the time of the Commonwealth or of 
brave men will not resent such treatment ? Could King Charles II. In King William’s war against 
we expect they would stay with us, if we should France, when her naval power was vastly superior 
make a law for treating them in such a contempt- to what it is at present, and when wo had more > 
ihle manner ? reason to bo afraid of an invasion than wo cun ! 

Bnt suppose, sir, we had no regard for our have at present, we were thought to be in no I 

seamen, I hope we shall have some regard for such extremity. In Queen Anne’s time, when 
I the rest of the people, and for ourselves in x^ar- we were engaged in a war both against Franco 
I ticnlar ; for I think 1 do not in the least exag- and Spain, and were obliged to make great levies 
gerate when I say, we are laying a trap for the yearly for thf‘ land service, no such remedy was 
lives of all the men of spirit in the natioiL ever thought of, except for one year only, and 
Whether the law, when made, is to be carried then it was found to bo far from being effectual, 
into execution, I do not know ; but if it is, we This, sir, I am convinced would be the case 
are laying a snare for our own lives. Every now, as well as it was Ihon. It was at that 
gentleman of this House must be supposed, I time computed that, by means of such a law as 
hope justly, to be a man of spirit. Would any this,'lheTe were not above fourteen hundred sca- 
of you, gentlemen, allow this law to be executed men brought into the service of the Government, 
in ^‘ts full extent ? If, at midnight, a petty con- and, considering the methods that have been 
stable, with a press-gang, should come thunder- already taken, and the reward proposed by tliis 
ing at the gates of your house in the country, bill to be offered to volunteers, I am convinced 
and should tell you he had a search-warrant, that the most strict and general search would 
and must search your house for seamen, would not bring in half the number. Shall we, then, 
you at that time of night allow your gates to be for the sake of adding six or seven hundred, or 
opened! I protest 1 would not. What then even fourteen hundred seamen to Ids Majesty’s 
would be the consequence! He has by this law navy, expose our Constitution to so much dan- 
a power to break them open. Would any of ger, and every housekeeper in the kingdom to 
you patiently submit to such an indignity? the danger of being disturbed at all hours in the 
< Would not you fin upon him, if he attempted to night ! 

break open your gates ! 1 declare I would, let But suppose this law were to have a great ^ 
the consequence be never so fatal, and if you effect, it can be called nothing but a temporary 
happened to be in the bad graces of a minister, expedient, because it can in no way contribute 
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toward increasing the number of our seamen, or 
toward rendering them more willing to enter 
into his Majesty’s service. Tt is an observation 
made by Bacon upon the laws passed in Henry 
VII. ’b reign, that all of them were calculated 
for futurity os well as the present time. This 
showed the wisdom of liis councils ; I wish I 
could say ho of our present. We have for some 
years thouglit of nothing but expedients for 
getting rid of some present inconvenience by 
running ourselves into a greater. The ease or 
convenience of posterity was never less thought 
of, T believe, than it has been of late years. I 
wish I could sec an end of those temporary 
expedients ; for we have been pursuing them so 
long that wo have almost undone our country 
and overturned oiir Constitution. Therefore, sir, 
I shall be for leaving this clause out of the bill, 
and every other clause relating to it. The bill 
will be of some service without them, and when 
we have passed it, we may then go into a com* 
niittoe to consider of some lasting methods for 
increasing our stock of seamen, and for encour- 
aging them upon all occa.sionH to enter into his 
Majesty's service. 

[In consequence of these remarks, all the 
clauses relating to search-warrants were ulti- 
mately struck out of the bill. His speech on 
this occasion produced an answer from Mr H. 
Walpole, who in the course of it said : “ Formid- 
ulilc sounds and furious declamation, confident 
assertions and lofty periods, may affect the 
young and inexiierienced ; and perhaps the 
honourable gentleman may have contracted liis 
habits of oratory by conversing more with those 
of his ovrn age than with such us have had more 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge, and more 
successful TTiothod.sof commuiiicaiing tlicirsouti- 
mciits." Mr Walpole added Home expressions 
such as vchcineiicc of gestun*, theatrical emotion, 
etc., wliich he n])plied to Mr Pitt’s maimer of 
speaking. As soon as he s.at down Mr Pitt rose, 
and made the foUowing reply, which, although 
it has had the misfortune of being turned into 
Johnsonese by Dr Jolmson, who wrote it out 
from what was reported to him, yet contains the 
general sentiments expressed.] 

REPLY OF LOUD CHATHAM WHEN AT- 
TACKED BY HORATIO WALPOLBb* 

— The atrocious crime of being a young 
man, which the honourable gentleman has, with 
such spirit and decencyv cliarged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but content 
myself with wishing that I may ho one of those 
whose follies may cease with their youth, and 
not of that number Avho are ignomnt in spite of 
ex perience. Wliether youth can 1 le imputed to any 
man as a reproach, I will not, sir, as' iiine thepro- 

Delivered March e, 1741. 


Vince of determining ; hnt surely age may become 
justly contemptible, if the opportunities which 
it brings have passed away without improvement, 
and vice appears to xwevail when the passions 
have subsided. The wretch who, after having 
scon the consequences of a thousand enrors, con- 
tinues still to blunder, and whose age has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object 
of either abhorrence or contempt, and deserves 
not that his grey hairs should secure him fi’om 
insult. Much more, sir, is he to be abhorred, 
who, as ho has advanced in age, has receded from 
virtue, and becomes more wicked with less tempta- 
tion ; who prostitutes himself for money which 
ho cannot enjoy, and spends the remains of his 
life in the ruin of his country. But youth, sir, 
is not my only crime ; I have been accused of 
acting a theatrical part. A theatrical part may 
either imply some peculiarities of gesture, or a 
dissimulation of my real sentiments, and an 
adoption of the opinions and language of an- 
other man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling 
to be confuted, and deserves only to be mentioned 
to be despised. 1 am at liberty, like every other 
man, to use my own language; and though, per- 
haps, I may have some ambition to please this 
j gentleman, I shall not lay myself under any re- 
straint, nor very solicitously copy his diction or 
his mien, however matured by age, or modelled 
by experience. If any man shall, by charging 
me with theatrical behaviour, Imply that I utter 
any sentiments but my own, 1 shall treat him 
os a calumniator and a villain; nor shall any 
protection shelter him from the treatment he 
deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, without 
scruple, trample iijion all those forms with which 
wealth and dignity entrench themselves, nor shall 
iiiiything but age restrain my resentment— age, 
which always brings one privilege, that of being 
insolent and supercilious without punishment. 
But with regard, sir, to those whom I have 
offended, I am of opinion, that if 1 had acted a 
borrowed part, I should have avoided their cen- 
.snre. The heat that offended them is the ardour 
of conviction, and that zeal for the service of my 
country which neither hope nor fear shall influence 
me to suppress. I will not sit nnconcerned while 
my liberty is invaded, nor look in silence upon 
l>ublic robbery. I will exert my endeavours, at 
whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor, and dftig 
the thief to justice, whoever may protect them 
in their villainy, and whoever may partake of 
their plunder. And if the honourable gentle- 
man — 

[At this point Mr Pitt was called to order by 
Mr Wymnington, who went on to say: “No 
diversity of opinion can justify the violation o' 
decency, and the use of rude and virulent expres- 
sions, dictated only by reeenfinent, and uttered 
without regard to ” 

Here Mr Pitt called to order, and proceeded 
thus:] Sir, if this Ije to preserve order, there is 
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no danger of indecency from the most licentious 
! tongues. For what calumny can be more atro- 
i cions, what repr^ch more severe, than that of 
; ftpealdng with regard to anything but truth. 
Order may sometimes be broken by passion or 

• inadvertency, bat will hardly be re-established 
by a monitor like this, who cannot govern his 

{ own passions while he is restraining the impetu- 
I osity of others. 

I Happy would it bo for mankind if every one 
knew his own province. We should not then 
see the same man at once a criminal and a judge ; 
nor would this gentleman assume the right of 
ilictating to others what he has not learned 
himself. 

That I may return in some degree the favour 
he intends me, I will advise him never hereafter 
to eaxrt himself on the subjed of order; >but 
whenever he feels Inclined to speak on such oc- 
! casions, to remember how he has now succeeded, 
and condemn in silence what his censures will 
{ never amend. 

I 

i ON AN ADDRESS TO THE THRONE, IN 
WHICH THE RIGHT OP TAXING 
j AHEBIOA IS DISCUSSED. 

I [During the Grenville administration between 
1 763-65, the plan for levying taxes on the Ameri- 
can colonies was brought forward in the shape of 

• the Stamp Act, which was passed on the 22d 
I March 1765. Charles Townsend spoke agaitisi 
’ the Americans as children planted by our care, 

nourished by our indulgence, and ])rotectcd by 
our arms,” etc. Colonel Barr6 was strongly 
i opposed to it, and said in reply : “ They planted 
! by your care? No! Your oppressions planted 
tliein in America. They fled from your tyranny 
! to a then uncultivated and inhospitable country, 
) where they exposed themselves to almost all the 
hardships to which human nature is liable, and, 
among others, to the cruelties of a savage foe, 
the most subtle and, 1 will take it upon me to 
I say, the most formidable of any people on 
I earth ; and yet^ actuated by principles of true 
I English liberty, they met all hardships with 
I pleasure, compared with those they suffered in 
; their native land from tlie hands of those who 
: should have been their friends. They nourished 
I by your indulgence? They grew by your ne- 
I gleet of them ! As soon as you began to care 
alidht thexf, that care was exercised in sending 
persons to rule them, who were, perhaps, the 
; deputies of^ deputies to some members of this 
} House — seni to spy out their liberties, to misre- 
present their actions, and to prey upon them — 
men promoted to the highest seats of justice, 
fiome of whom, to my knowledge, were glad, by 
going to a foreign country, to escape being 
brou^t to file baxsof a court of justice in their 


* A Speech dellvtf ed in the House of Commons, Jan- 
OMyJ4,1766 


own. They protected by your anus? They 
have nobly taken up arms in your defence ; have 
exeried a valour, amid their constant and labn- 
rions industry, for the defence of a counti-y 
whose frontier was drenched in blood, while it^ 
interior yielded all its little savings to your 
emolument. And, believe me— ^remember I this 
day told you so— that same spirit of firoodom 
which actuated that people at first will accom- 
pany them still. But pnidence forbids me to 
say more. God knows I do not at this time 
speak from motives of party heat. What I de- 
liver are the genuine sentiments of my heart. 
However superior to me in general knowledge 
and experioDce the respectable body of this 
House may bo, I claim to know more of America 
than most of yon, having seen and been conver- 
sant with that country. The people axe, I be- 
lieve, as truly loyal as any subjects the king 
has, but a people jealous of their liberties, and 
who will viudicate them if they should ever be 
violated,” 

The colonies rose in open resistance. The 
news of this resistance reached England at the 
close of 1765, and Parliament was summoned on 
the 17th of December. The plan of the ministry 
was to repeal the Stamp Act, but, in accordance 
with the king's wishes, to re-as.scrt (in doing so) 
the right of Parliament to tax the colonies. 
Against this course l*itt took his stand; and 
when the address was uuule in answer to the 
king’s speech, he spoke as follows on the subject 
of American taxation.] 

Mb Sfeakeb, — I came to town but to-day. 1 
was a stranger to the tenor of his M(\jeety’s 
speech and the pro])osod address till I heard 
them read in this House. Unconnected and nn- 
coiisiilted, 1 have not tlio means of information. 
1 am fearful of olfending through mistake, and 
therefore beg to be indulged with a second read- 
ing of the proposed address. [The address being 
rc:id, Mr Pitt on:] I commend the king’s 
speech, *and approve of the address in answer, 
as it decides nothing, every geiitleiiiau being left 
at perfect liberty to take sucli a part concerning 
America as ho may afterward see fit. One woid 
only l»cannot approve of— an “early” is a word 
that does not belong to the notice the ministry 
have given to rnrliaiiicnt of the troiililes ju 
America. In a matter of such importance, the 
communication ought to have been immtdiaie. 

I speak not now with respect to parties. 1 
stand up in this place single and independent. 
As to the late ministry [turning himself to Mr 
Grenville, who sat within one of him], every 
capital measure they have taken has been entirely 
wrong 1 As to the present gentlemen, to those 
at least Whom I have in iny cyt: [looking at the 
bench where General Conway Kat with the lords ' 
of the treasury], I have no objection. ^ I have 
never been made a sacrifice by any of them. 
Their charaetCTS are fair ; and I am always glad 
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«r* 0 Ti s.en of fair character engage inhis Majesty’s 
service. Borne of them did me the honour to 
ask ray opinion before they would engage. These 
will now do rae tlie justice to own I advised 
them to do it; hut, notwithstanding (for I love 
to be explicit), 1 cannot give them my confidence. 
Pardon me, gentlemen [bowing to the ministry], 
confidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged 
bosom. Youth is tlic season of credulity. By 
comparing events with each other, reasoning 
from cffocts to causes, inethinks 1 plainly dis- 
cover the traces of an overruling influence. 

There is a clause in the Act of Settlement 
obliging every minister to sign his name to the 
advice which he gives to his sovereign. Would 
it were observed ! I have had the honour to 
serve the Crown, and if I could have submitted 
to influence, I might have still continued to 
servo ; but I would not be responsible for others. 
I have no local attachments. It is indifferent to 
mo whether a man was rocked in his cradle on 
this side or that side of the Tweed. I sought for 
merit wherever it was to be found. It is my 
boast that I was the first minister who looked 
for it, and found it, in the mountains of the 
North. I called it forth, and drew into your 
service a hardy and intrepid race of men — ^men 
who, when left by your jealousy, became a prey 
to the artifices of your enemies, and had gone 
nigh to have overturned the state in the war 
before the last. These men, in the last war, 
wore brought to combat on your side. They 
served with fidelity, as they fought with valour, 
and conquered for you in every part of the world. 
Detesteil be the national reflections against them ! 
They are unjust, groundless, illiberal, unmanly ! 
When 1 ceased to servo his Majesty as a minister, 
it was not the country of the man by wdiich I 
was moved— but the man of that country wanted 
wisdom, and held principles incoiiixjatible with 
freedom. * 

It is a long time, Mr Speaker, since I have 
attended in J’arliairicnt. When the resolution 
was taken in this House to tax America, I was 
ill in bed. If 1 could have endured to be carried 
in my bed— so great was the agitation of iiiy 
mind for the consequences— I would have soli- 
cited some kind hand to have laid mo down on 
this floor, to have borne my testimony against 
it It is now an Act that has passed. 1 would 
speak with decency of every Act of this House, 
but I must beg the indulgence of the House to 
speak of it with freedom. 

I hope a day may soon bo appointed to con- 
sider the state of the nation with respect to 
America. I hope gentlenieu will come to this 
debate with all the temper and impartiality that 
his Mt^esty recommend^ and the importance of 
the subject requires; a subject of greater im- 
portance than ever engaged the attention of this 


* In alloBlon to Lord Bute, who is aimed at through- 
out the whole of these two paragraphs. 


House— that subject only excepted when, near | 
a century ago,* it was the question whether you | 
yourselves were to be bond or free. In the l 
meantime, os I cannot depend upon my health 
for any future day (such is the nature of my in- 
firmities), I will beg to say a few words at 
present, leaving the justice, the equity, the 
policy, the expediency of the Act to another 
time. i 

I will only speak to one point, a point which 
seems not to have been generally understood — ^I 
mean to the right. Some gentlemen [alluding j 
to Mr Nugent] seem to have considered it as a 
point of honour. If gentlemen consider it in 
that light, they leave all measures of right and 
wrong to follow a delusion that may lead to de- 
struction. It is my opinion that this kingdom I 
has no right to lay a tax upon the colonies. At j 
the same time, I assert the authority of this { 
kingdom over the colonies to he sovereign and I 
supreme, in every circumstance of government j 
and legislation whatsoever. They are the sub- j 
jocts of this kingdom, equally entitled with yonr- | 
selves to all the natural rights of mankind and , 
the peculiar privileges of Englishmen ; equally 
bound by its laws, and equally participating in 
the constitution of this free connt^. The 
Americans are the sons, not the bastards of 
England. Taxation is no part of the governing 
or legislative power. The taxes are a voluntary 
gift and grarU of the Commons alone. In legis- 
lation the three estates of the realm are alike \ 
concerned; but the concurrence of the peers and ' 
the Crown to a tax is only necessary to clothe it 
with the form of a law. The gift and grant is 
of the Commons alone. In ancient days, the 
Crown, the barons, and the clergy possessed the 
lands. In those days the barons and the clergy | 
gave and granted to the Crown. Tliey gave ; 
and granted what was their own ! At present, 
since the discovery of America, and other cir- t 
cunistances permitting, the Commons are become 
the proprietors of the land. The Church (Goil 
bless it) has hut a pittance. The property ol 
the lords, compared with that of the Commons, i 
is as a drop of water in the ocean; and this j 
House represents those Commons, the proprietors 
of the lands, and those proprietors virtually re- ! 
present the rest of the inhabitants. When, | 
therefore, in this House, we give and grant, we j 
give and grant what is our own. But in an I 
American tax, what do we do? We, •your | 
Majesty's Commons for Great Britain, give and | 
grant to your Majesty” — what? pu|“ownpro* ; 
perty? Nol “We give and grant to your | 
Majesty” the property of your Idf^jesty’s Com- j 
inoDS of America 1 It is an absurdity in tenna 
The distinction between legislation and taxa- | 
tion is essentially necessary to liberty. The ! 
Crown and the peers an equally legislative | 
powers with the Commons. If taxation be a | 
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pirt of simple legislation, the Crown and the 
veers have rights in taxation as well os yonr* 
selves^rights which they will claim, which they 
will exercise, whenever the principle can be sup- 
ported by power. 

Tliere is an idea in some that the colonics are 
xirtmUy represented in the House. I would 
fain know by whom an American is represented 
liere. Is he represented by any knight of the 
shire, in any county in this kingdom ? Would to 
God that respectable representalion, was any- 
melded to a greater number. Or will you tell 
him that he is represented by any representative 
of a borough ? a borough, which, perhaps, its 
own representatives never sav/. T^iis is what is 
called tlie rotten part of the Constitution. It 
cannot continue a century. If it does not drop, 
it must bo amputated.* The idea of a virtual 
repre^:entation of America in this House is the 
most contemptible idea that ever entered i)ito 
the head of a man. It does not deserve a serious 
refutation. 

The Commons of America, represented in their 
several assemblies, have ever been in possession 
of the exercise of this their constitutional right 
of giving and granting their own money. They 
would have been slaves if they had not enjoyed 
it. At the same time, this kingdom, tis the 
supreme governing and legislative power, has 
always bound the colonies by her laws, by her 
regulations, and restrictions in trade, in naviga- 
tion, in manufactures, in everything except that 
of taking their money out of their pockets with- 
out their consent. 

Here I would draw the line, 

Qnam ultra cltraque uoquo conslstere rectum.” 

l‘*Oii neither sid^ of which we can rightb' stand.”] 

When Lord Chatham had concluded, General 
Conway rose, and avowed his complete approval 
of that part of the previous speech which 
related to American affairs, but denied alto- 
gether that “ secret overruling influence which 
had been hinted at." Mr George Grenville also 
spoke on the tumults and riots which had taken 
])lace in the colonies, and declared that they 
bordered on rebellion. “I cannot," said Mr 
Grenville, ** understand the difference between 
external and internal taxes. Th oy are the same in 
effoct, and differ only in name. That this kingdom 

the mvereign, the supreme legislative power 
over Ammeo, is granted ; it cannot be denied ; 
and taxation is a part of that sovereign power. 
It is OB6 branch of the legislation. It is, it has 
been, exercised over those who are not, who 
were never represented. It is exercised over the 
India Company, the merchants of London, the 

* *'We have h^e the first mention made by any 
English statesman of a rqfbrm in the borough system. 

A great truth once uttered never dies. The Keform 
Bill of Earl Grey had Its origin in the mind of 
Chatham.”— GoocbicA. 


proprietors of the stocks, and over many great 
manufacturing towns. It was exercised over 
the county palatine of Chester, and the bishop- 
ric of Durham, before they sent any represonta- 
tives to Parliament. I appeal for jwoof to the 
preambles of the Acts which gave them repre- 
sentatives; one in the reign of Henry VIII., the 
other in that of Charles II." Mr Grenville then 
quoted the Acts, and desired that they might be 
read; which being done, he said: '^VHien I pro- 
posed to tax America, I asked the House if any 
gentleman would object to the right ; I re- 
peatedly asked it, and no man would attempt 
to deny It Protection and obedience are reci- 
procal. Great Britain protects America; America 
is bound to yield obedience. If not, tell me 
when the Americans wore emancipated. When 
they want the protection of this kingdom, they 
are always very ready to ask it. That protec- 
tion has always been afforded them in the most 
full and ample manner. The nation has run 
herself into an immense debt to give them their 
protection ; and now, when they are called upon 
to contribute a small share toward tlie publie 
expense — an expense arising from theinselves- 
they renounce your authority, insult your ofllcorM, 
and break out, 1 might almost say, into open 
rebellion. The seditious spirit of the colonies 
owes its birth to the factions in this House. 
Gentlemen are careless of the conficcjiicnces of 
what they say, provided it answers the purposes 
of opposition. We were told we trod on tender 
ground. We were bid to expect disobedience. 
What is this but telling the Americans to stand 
out against the law, to encourage their obst inacy 
with the expectation of support from heitco? 
‘Let us only hold out a little,’ they would say, 
‘our friends will soon be in power.* Ungrate- 
ful people of America ! Bounties have been 
extended to them. When 1 had the honour of 
serving the Crown, while you yourselves were 
loaded with au enormous debt, you gave bounties 
on their luniorr, on their iron, their hemp, and 
many other articles. You have relaxed in tlicir 
favour the Act of Navigation, that palladium ot 
the British commerce ; and yet I have been 
abused in all the public papei-s os an enemy to 
the trade of America. I have been i)ai‘ticularly 
charged with giving orders and instructions to 
prevent the Spanish trade, and thereby stopping 
the channel by which alone North America used 
to be 8 U 2 )pIied with cash for remittances to this 
country. I defy any man to produce any sucli 
orders or instructions. I discouraged no trade 
but what was illicit, what was prohi luted by an 
Act of Pariiament. I desire a Wef^t India mer- 
chant (Mr Long), well known in the city, a 
gentleman of character, may bo examined- Ho 
will tell you that I oflered to <lo everything in 
my power to advance the trade ol Ajncrica. 1 
was above giving an answer to anonymous 
calumnies ; but in this place it becomes one to 
wipe off the aspersion." 
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[Here Grenville stopped, and Pitt was clam- 
orously called upon to speak.] 

Mr Pitt said — 1 do not apprehend 1 am speak- 
ing twice. I did expressly reserve a part of my 
subject, in order to save the time of this House ; 
but I am compelled to proceed in it. I do not 
speak twice ; I only finish what I designedly left 
imperfect. But if the Plouse is of a different 
opinion, far be it from me to indulge a wish of 
transgression against order. I am content, if it 
be your pleasure to be silent. [Here he paused. 
The House resounding with 0*o on'/ goon! he 
proceeded :] 

Gentlemen, sir, have been charged with giving 
birth to seditiim in America. They have spoken 
their sentiments with freedom against this un- 
happy act, and that free<lom has become their 
crime. Sorry I am to hear the liberty of speech 
in this House irnyuited ns a crime. But the im- 
putation shall not discourage me. It is a liberty 
I mean to exercise. No gentleman ought to be 
afraid to exercise it. It is a liberty by which 
the gentleman who calumniates it might have 
profited. He ought to have desisted from his 
project. The gentleman tells us America is 
obstinate ; America is almost in open rebellion. 

I rejoice that America has resisted. Three 
millions of people, so dead to all the feelings of 
liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, 
would bavc been fit instnunents to make slaves 
of the rest. I come not hero armed at all points 
with law cases and Acts of Parliament, with the 
statute book doubled down in dogs* ears, to 
defend the cause of liberty. If I had, I myself 
would have cited the two cases of Chester and 
Durham. I would have cited them to show 
that, even under former arbitrary reigns, Parlia- 
ments were ashamed of taxing u people without 
their consent, and allowed them rej)resentatives. 
Why did the gentleman coniine himself to Ches- 
ter and Durham ? He might have taken a higher 
example in Wales — Wales, that never was taxed 
by Parliament till it was incori)orated. I would 
not debate a particular point of law with the 
gentleman. 1 Iwiiow his abilities. T have been 
obliged to his diligent researches. But, for the 
defence of liberty, upon a general principle, 
upon a constitutional principle, it is a ground 
on which I stand firm — on which I dare meet 
any man. The gentleman tells us of many who 
are taxed, and are not represented— the India 
Company, merchants, stockholders, manufac- 
turers. Surely many of these are represented 
in other capacities, as owners of land, or os free- 
men of boroughs. It is a misfortune that more 
are not equally represented. But they are all 
inhabitants, and, as such, are they not virtually 
represented H Many have it in their option to 
be actually represented. They have connections 
with those that elect, and they have influence 
over them. The gentleman mentioned the 
stockliolders. I hope he does not reckon the 
dabts of tbi; jjhUon oa a part of the national estate. 

i' 

r-i --r 


Since the accession of King WSSuDf many 
ministers, some of great, oth^ of more inoder- 
ate abilities, have taken the lead of government. 
[Here Mr Pitt went through the list of them, 
bringing it down till he came to himself, giving 
a short sketch of the characters of ea^, and 
then proceeded :] None of these thought, or even 
dreamed of robbing the colonies of their consti- 
tutional rights. That was reserved to mark the 
era of the late administration. Not that there 
were wanting some, when I had the honour to 
serve his Majesty, to propose to me to bum my 
fingers with an American Stamp Act. With the 
enemy at their back, with our bayonets at their 
breasts, in the day of their distress, perhaps the 
Americans would have submitted to the imposi- 
tion ; but it would have been taking an ungen- 
erous, an unjust advantage. The gentleman 
boasts of his bounties to America 1 Are not 
these bounties intended finally for the benefit of 
tliis kingdom ? If they are not, he has misap- 
plied the national treasures ! 

I am no courtier of America. I stand up for | 
tins kingdom. I maintain that the Parliament I 
has a right to bind, to restrain America. Onr I 
legislative power over the colonies is sovereign | 
and suprenie. When it ceases to be sovereign i 
and supremo, T would advise every gentleman 
to sell his lands, if he can, and embark for that | 
country. When two countries are connected to* 
gether like England and her colonies, without | 
being incorporated, the one must necessarily 
govern. The greater must rule the less. But | 
she must so rule it as not to contradict the fun- 
damental principles that are common to both. 

If the gentleman does not understand the dif- 
ference between cxiernal and internal taxes, I 
cannot help it. *l'here is a plain distinction be- 
tween taxes levied for the purposes of raising 
a revenue, and duties imposed for the regulation 
of trade, for the accommodation of the subject ; 
although, in the consequences, some revenue 
may incidentally arise from the latter. 

The gentleman asks, when were the colonies 
emanci])ated ? 1 desire to know, when were | 

they made slaves ? But I dwell not upon words, j 
When I had the honour of serving his Ms^esty, 

I availed myself of the means of information | 
which I derived from my oflice. I speak, there- i 
fore, from knowledge. My materials were good. I 
1 was at pains to collect, to digest, consider 
them; and I will be bold to affirm, that the 
profits to Great Britain from the trade of the 
colonies, through all its branches, is two millions 
a year. This is the fund that carried you trium- 
phantly through the last war. The estates that | 
were rented at two thousand pounds a year, 
threescore years ago, are at three thousand at I 
present filiose estates sold then from fifteen to ' 
eighteen years* purchase ; the* same may now be • 
sold for thirty. You owe this to America. This • 
is the price America pays you for her protection. { 
And shall a miserable financier eome wi^ a j 
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boasts tbal'Se can bring pepper-corn** into tbe power, of the strength of Ainorica. It is a 
the ex^eqner hj the loss of millions to the topic that ought to be cautiously meddled witlu 
I nation t I dare leot say how much higher these In a good cause, on a sound bottom, the force 
I profits may be augmented. Omitting the im- of this country can cnish America to atoms. J 
niense increase of people, by natural population, know the valour of your troops. I know the 
in the northern colonies, and the emigration skill of yonr officers. There is nof-a company 
from every part of Europe, I am convinced [on of foot tliat has served in America, ont of which 
other grounds] that the commercial system of you may not pick a man of sufficient know- 
! America may be altered to advantage. You ledge and experience to make a governor of a 
have prohibited where you ought to have oncour- colony there. Hut on this ground, on tho 
aged. You have encouraged where you ought Stamp Act, whioh so luany here will think a 
to have prohibited. Improper restraints have crying injustice, I am one who will lift up iny 
been laid on the continent in favour of the bands against it. 

islands. You have but two nations to trade In such a cause, your success would be haziird- 
with in America. Would you had twenty ! ous. America, if she fell, would fall like the 
Let Acts of Parliament in consequence of treaties strong man; she would embrace the pillars of 
remain ; but let not an English minister become the State, and pull down the Constitution along 
a custom-house officer for Spain, or for any witli her. Is this your boasted peace — not to 
foreign power. Much is wrong ! Much may be sbeathc the sword in its scabbard, but to sheathe 
amended for the general good of tho whole ! it in the bowels of your countrymen ? Will yon 

Does the gentleman complain he has been (]naiTi‘] with yourselves, now the whole house of 
i misrepresented in the public prints? It is a J*ourl»on is united against yon; while France 
I common misfortune. In the Spanish affair ol disturbs your fisheries in Newfoiiiulland, em- 
I the last war, I was abused in all the newspapers barrasscs your slave trade to Africa, and with- 
I for having advised his Majesty to violate the laws holds from your subjects in Canada their pro 
I of nations with regard to Spain. The abuse was perty stipulated by treaty; while the ransom 
industriously circulated even in handbills. If for tho Manillas is ilenicd by Spain, and its gal- 
administration did not propagate the abuse, ad- hmt conqueror basely traduecd into a mean 
ministration never contradicted it. I will not plunderer 1 a gentleuiana(Coloiiel Draper) whose 
aay what advice I did give the king. My ad- noble and generous spirit would do honour to 
vice is in writing, signed >)y myself, in the pos- the proudest grandee of the country ? The 
session of the Grown. But I will say what Americans have not acted in all things with 
advice I did not give to the king. I did not pniclence and temjier : tliey have been wronged ; 

I advise him to violate any of the laiivs of nations, they have been driven to madness by injustice. 

As to the report of the gentleman’s prevent- Will you punish them for the madness you liave 
ing in some way tho trade for bullion with the occasioned ? llalher let prudence ami temper 
I S])aniard8, it was spoken of so confidently that come first from this side. I will undertake tor 
; I own I am one of those who did believe it to bo America that she will follow the example. There 
j true. are two lines in a ballad of Prior’s, of a man’s 

I llie gentleman must not wonder he was not behaviour to his wife, so applicable to you and 
! contradicted when, as minister, he assorted the your colonies, that 1 cannot help repeating 
I right of Parliament to tax America. 1 know not . them : 

howit is, bnt there is a modesty in this House •'BetoherfaultaallttlebUnd; 

I which does not choose to contradict a minister. Be to her virtues very kind” 

1 Even your chair, air, looks too often toward St 

I Jamcs’si. I wish gentlemen would get tho better Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the 
of this modesty. If they do not, perhai)s tho House what is my opinion. It is, that the Stamp 
collective body may begin to abate of its respect Act bo repealed absolutely, totally, and imrne- 
for the representative. Lord Bacon has told me, diately. That the reason for the repeal be as- 
that a great question would not fail of being signed, viz., because it was founded on aii 
agisted ot^one time or another. I was willing erroneous principle. At the same time, let ilio 
to agitate such a question at the prpper season, sovereign authority of this (jouiitry over the 
viz., that of tho German war — German war, colonies be asserted in as strong temis as can be 
t they called it 1 Every session I called out, Hus devised, and be made to extend to every point 
anybody any objection to tho German war? of legislation whatsoever; that we may bind 
Nobody would object to it, one gentleman only their trade, confine their manufactures, and 
excepted, since removed to the Upper House by exercise every power whatsoever, except that of 
succession to an ancient barony [Lord Le De- taking their money out of their x>ocket8 without 
spencer, formwly Sir Francis Dashwood]. He their consent, 
told me he did not like a German war. J 

iiODOured the man for it, and was sorry when he [On February 20, 1700, a bill was introduced , 
was tamed out of his post. repealing tho Stamp Act; but a Declaratory Act 

A great deal heen said without doors of was introduced, asserting the authority of the 
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king and Parliament to make laws which should 
** bind the colonies and people of America in all 
eases whatsoever I'* Lord Camden said of the 
Declaratory Act when in the House of Lords : 
“ My position is this— I repeat it— I will main- 
tain it to the last hour : Taxation and repre- 
sentation are inseparable. This position is 
founded on the laws of nature. It is more; 
it is in itself an eternal law of nature. For 
whatever is a man’s own is absolutely hia own. 
No man has a right to take it from him without 
his consent, either expressed by himself or his 
representative. Whoever attempts to do this at- 
tempts an injury; whoever does it commits a 
robbery. He throws down and destroys the dis- 
tinction between liberty and slavery.” The | 
Stamp Act was afterwards repealed, but the 
Declaratory Act was passed.] 

ON A MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS TO 
THE THRONE.* 

I rise, my Lords, to declare my sentiments on 
this most solemn and serious subject. It has 
imposed a load upon ray mind, which, I fear, 
nothing can remove, but which impels me to 
endeavour its alleviation, by a free and unre- 
served communication of my sentiments. 

In the first part of the address, I have the 
honour of heartily concurring with the noble 
earl who moved it. No man feels sincerer joy 
than I do ; none can offer more genuine congratu- 
lations on every accession of strength to the 
Protestant succession. 1 therefore join in every 
congratulation oii the birth of another princess, 
and the happy recovery of her Majesty. 

But I must stop here. My courtly compla- 
cence W'ill carry me no further. I will not join in 
congratulation on misfortune and disgrace. I 
cannot concur in a blind and servile address, 1 


; tomed language from the Throne hw been ap- 
j plication to Parliament for advice, and a reliance 
) on its constitutional advice assistance. As 
' it is the right of Parliament to give, so it is the 
dnty of the Crown to ask it. But on this day, 

' and in this extreme momentous exigency, no 
' reliance is reposed on our constitutional coun- 
‘ eels t no advice is asked from the sober and 
enlightened care of Parliament 1 but the Crown, 
i from itself and by itself, declares an unalterable 
determination to pursue measures — and what 
I measures, ray Lords 1 The measures that have 
. produced the imminent perils that threaten us ; 
the measures that have brought ruin to our 
doors. 

Can the minister of the day now presume to 
expect a continuance of support in this ruinous 
infatuation? Can Parliament be so dead to its 
dignity and its duty as to be thus deluded into 
the loss of the one and the violation of the other? 
To give an unlimited credit and support for the 
I steady perseverance in measures not proposed 
. for our parliamentary advice, but dictated and 
• forced upon us — in measures, I say, my Lords, 

I which have reduced this late fionrishing empire 
1 to ruin and contempt I **But yesterday, and 
I England might have stood against the world ; 

; now none so poor to do her reverence.” * I use 
I the words of a poet ; but, though it be poetry, 
it is no fiction. It is a shameful truth, that not 
! only the power and strength of this country are 
I wasting away and expiring, but her well-earned 
glories, her true honour, and substantial dignity 
are sacrificed. 

France, my Lords, has insulted you ; she has 
encouraged and sustained America ; and, whether 
America be wrong or right, the dignity of tins 
*.ountry ought to spurn at the ofiicious insult of 
French interference. The ministers and ambas- 
sadors of those who are called rebels and enemies 


which approves, and endeavours to sanctify the are in Paris ; in Paris they transact the recip- 
monstrous measures which have heaped disgrace rocal interests of America and France. Can 
and misfortune upon us. This, ray Lords, is a there be a more mortifying insult ? Can even 
perilous and tremendous raomeut. It is not a our ministers sustain a more humiliating dis- 
tiino for adulation. The smoothness of flattery grace? Do they dare to resent it? Do they 
cannot now avail— cannot save us in this ragged presume even to hint a vindication of their 
aud awful crisis. It is now necessary to inslract honour, and the dignity of the state, by requir- 
the Tlirone in the language of truth. We must ing the dismission of the plenipotentiaries of 
dispel the illusion and the darkness which on- America? Such is the degradation to which 
velop it, and display, in its full danger and true they have reduced the glories of England. Tlie 
colours, the ruin that is brought to our doors. , people whom they affect to call contemptible 
This, my Lords, is our duty. It is the proper rebels, but whose growing power has at <iast 
function of this noble assembly, sitting, as we obtained the name of enemies ; the people with 
do, upon our honours in this House, the herodi- whom they have engaged this country in war, 
tory council of the Crown. Who is the minister and against whom they now command our im- 
— irAere is the ministeiv that has dai'ed to suggest plicit support in every measure of desperate 
to the Throne tlie contrary, unconstitutional hostility — this people, despised as Tebelf^ or 
language this day delivered from it ? The accus- acknowledged as enemies, are abetted agsinst 


* A speedi at the opeoing of rarliamant, delivered * ** Bat yesterday the word of dttsar might 
in the House iM Lords, November 18, 1777. This J Have stood against the world ; now lies he tlMre, 

speeeh is sold Irhave been corrected by Lord ChatliaiB ) And none so poor to do him reverenoa” 
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yovL^ 8ap0ki with every militiury store, their 
interests consulted, and their ambassadors en- 
tortsinedp by your inveterate enemy ! and our 
Tiiinxsters dare lAt interpose with dignity or 
edect. Is thiiii the honour of a great kingdom 7 
Ts this the indignant spirit of England, who 
**hnt yesterday'* gave law to the house of Bour- 
bon ? My Lor^ the dignity of nations demands 
a decisive conduct in a situation like this. Even 
when the greatest prince that perhaps this country 
ever saw filled our throne, the requisition of a 
Spanish general, on a similar subject, was at- 
tended to, and complied with ; for, on the 
spirited remonstrance of the Duke of Alva, 
Elizabeth found herself obliged to deny the 
Flemish exiles all countenance, support, or even 
entrance into her dominions ; and the Count Le 
Marque, with his few desperate followers, were 
expelled the kingdom. Happening to arrive at 
the Brille, and finding it weak in defence, they 
madio themselves masters of the place ; and tliis 
was the foundation of the United Provinces. 

My Lords, this ruinous and ignominious situa- 
tion, where we cannot act with success nor 
sufler with honour, calls upon us to remonstrate 
in the strongest and loudest language of truth, 
to rescue the ear of majesty from the delusions 
which surround it Tlie desperate state of our 
arms abroad is in part known. No man thinks 
more highly of them than I do. I love and 
honour the English troops. I know their viitues 
and their valour. 1 know they can achieve any- 
thing except impossibilities ; and I know that 
the conquest of English America is an impossi- 
bility, You cannot, I venture to say it, you 
cannot conquer America. Your armies last war 
effected everything that could be effected, and 
what was it ? It cost a numerous anny, under 
the command of a most able general [Inrd 
Aiiiberst], now a noble lord in this House, a long 
and laborious campaign to expel five thousand 
Frenchmen from I’rench America. My Lords, 
you cannot conquer America. What is your 
present situation there ? We do not know the 
worst ; but we know that in three campaigns we 
have done nothing and suffered much. Besides 
the sufferings, perhaps total loss, of the Northern 
force,* the best appointed anny that ever took 
the field, commanded by Sir William Howe, has 
retired from the American lin es. He was obliged 
to reUnquisb his attempt, and, with great delay 
an4 danger, to adopt a new and distant plan of 
operations. We shall soon know, and iii any 
event have j^on to lament, what may have 
happened since. As to conquest, therefore, ray 
Lords, I repeat it is impossible. You may swell 
every expense ’and every effort still more extra- 
vagantly ; pile and accumulate every assistance 
you can buy or borrow ; traffic and barter with 
every litUe pitilhl /German prince that sells and 
sends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 


* General BuigO]me*8 anqy. 


prince, your efforts are for ever vain and impo** 
tent--doubly so from this mercenary aid on 
which you rely, for it irritates, to an incurable 
resentment, the minds of your enemies, to over- 
run them with the mercenary sons of rapine and 
plunder, devoting them and their possessions to 
the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an 
American, as 1 am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never 
would lay down my arms — never-never — never i 

Your own army is infected with the contagion 
of these illiberal allies. Tlie spirit of plunder 
and of rapine is gone forth among them. 1 
know it ; and, notwithstanding what the noble 
earl [Lord Percy] who moved the address has 
{dven as his opinion of the American army, I 
know from authentic information, and the 9no$t 
experienced officers, that our discipline is deeply 
wounded. While this is notoriously our sinking 
situation, America grows and flourishes ; while 
our strength and discipline are lowered, hers 
are rising and improving. 

But, my Lords, who is the man that, in addi- 
tion to these disgraces and mlschiofs of our army, 
has dared to authorise and associate to our ana* 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage? 
to call into civilised alliance the wild and in- 
human savage of the woods— to delegate to the 
merciless Indian the defence of disputed rights, 
and to wage the horrors of his barbarous war 
against our brethren ? My Lords, these enormi- 
ties cry aloud for redress and punishment. 
Unless thoroughly done away, it will be a stain 
on the national character. It is a violation of 
the Constitution. 1 believe it is against law. 
It is not the least of our national misfortunes 
that the strength and character of our army are 
thus impaired. Infected with the meroonory 
spirit of robbery and ra]>ine, familiarised to the 
horrid scenes of savage cruelty, it can no longer 
boast of the noble and generous principles which 
dignify a soldier— no longer sympathise with the 
dignity of the royal banner, nor feel the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, **that 
make ambition virtue !” Wliat makes ambition 
virtue ? The sense of honour. But is the sense 
of honour consistent with a spirit of jdiindor, or 
the practice of murder ? Can it flow from mer- 
cGiiaryoiotives, or can it prompt to cruel deeds? 
Besides these murderers and plunderers, let me 
ask our ministei's, What other allies have they 
acquired ? What other powers have they associ- 
ated to their cause? Have they entered into 
alliance with the hruj of the gipsies t Nothing, 
my Lords, is too low or too ludicrous to he con- 
sistent with their counsels. 

The independent views of America have been 
stated and asserted as the foundation of this 
address. My Tjords, no man wishes for the due 
dependence of America on this country more 
than 1 do. To preserve it, and not confirm that 
state of independence into whichip^oiM* measures 
hitherto have driven them, is the obleet which 
K 




I we ought to unite in attaining. The Americans, 
contending for their rights against arbitfiiry 
exactions, I love and admire. It is the struggle 
of free and virtuous patriots. But, contending 
for independency an<i total disconnection from 
England, as an Englishman, T cannot wish them 
success ; for in a due constitutional dependency, 
including the ancient .supremacy of this country 
in regulating their commerce and navigation, 
consists the mutual hap})ines8 and prosperity 
both of England and America. She derived 
assistance and protection from us, and we reaped 
from her the most important advantages. She 
was, indeed, the fountain of our wealth, the 
nerve of our strength, the nursery and basis of 
our naval power. It is our duty, therefore, my 
Lords, if we wish to save our country, most 
seriously to endeavour the recovery of these most 
beneficial subjects, and in thi.s perilous crisis 
perhaps, the pre.sent moment may be the only 
one in which we can hojio for success. For in 
their negotiations with France they have, or 
think thc}'^ have, reason to complain, though it 
be notorious tliat they have received from that 
power important supplies and assistance of 
various kinds, yet it is certain they expected it 
in a more decisive and immediate degree. Amer- 
ica is in ill humour with France ; on some points 
they have not entirely answered her expectations. 
Let us wisely take advantage of every possible 
moment of reconciliation. Besides, the natural 
disposition of America herself still leans toward 
England — to the old habits of connection and 
mutual interest that united both countries. 
This was the established sentiment of all the 
Continent ; and still, my Lords, in the gi'uat and 
principal part — ^the sound part of America — this 
wise and affectionate disposition prevails. And 
there is a very considerable part of America yet 
sound — the middle and the southern provinces. 
Some parts may be factious and blind to tbeir 
true iuterests; but if we express a wdso and 
benevolent disposition to communicate with them 
those immutable rights of nature and those con- 
stitutional liberties to which they are equally 
entitled with ourselves, by a conduct so just and 
humane we shall confinn the favourable and 
conciliate the adverse. 1 say, my Lord.s, the 
rights and liberties to wliich they are equally , 
entitled with ourselves, but no nmre, I >voiild 
participate to them every enjoyment and freedom I 
which the colonising subjects of a free .state cac 
possess, or wish to possess ; and I do not see why 
they should not enjoy every fundamental right 
in their property, and every original substantial 
liberty which Devonshire, or Suirey, or the 
county I live in, or any other county in England, 

I can claim, reserving always, as the sacred right 
I Df the mother country, the dne constitutional 
dependency of the colonies. The inherent su- 
premacy of the State in regulating and protecting 
the navigatioTiipnd commerce of all her subjects, 
is necessary for the mutual benefit and preserva- 


tion of every part, to constitute and preserve the 
prosperous arrangement of the whole empire. 

The sound parts of Americ|, of which I have 
spoken, must be sensible of these great truths 
and of their real interests. America is not in 
that state of desperate and contemptible rebel- 
lion which this country had been deluded to be- 
lieve. It is not a wild and lawless banditti, who, 

I having nothing to lo.se, might hope to snatch some- 
I thing from public convulsions. Many of their 
leaders and great men have a great stahe in this 
great contest. The gentleman who c<pducts 
I their armies, 1 am told, has an estate of tdur or 
i five thousand pounds a year ; and when I con- 
sider these things, 1 cannot but lament the in- 
considerate violence of our penal acts, our de- 
clarations of treason and rebellion, with all the 
fatal effects of attainder and conhscation. 

As to the di.spositioTi of foreign powers which 
is asserted [in the king’s speech] to be pacific 
and friendly, let us judge, my Lords, rather by 
their actions and the nature of things than by 
interested assertions. The uniform assistance 
supplied to America by France suggests a dif- 
ferent conclusion. The most important interests 
of fVance in aggrandising and enriching herself 
with what she most wants, supplies of every 
naval store from America, must inspire her with 
different sentiments. The extraordinary pre- 
parations of the house of Bourbon, by land and 
by sea, from Dunkirk to the Straits, equally 
ready and willing to overwhelm these defence- 
less islands, should rouse us to a sense of their 
real disposition and our own danger. Not five 
thousand troops in England ) hardly three thou- 
sand in Ireland 1 What can we oppose to the 
combined force of our enemies ? Scarcely twenty 
ships of the line so fully or sufficiently manned 
that any admiral’s reputation would permit him 
to take the command of ! The river of Lisbon in 
the pos.session of our enemies 1 The seas swept 
by Aniericaii privateers I Our Channel trade torn 
to pieces by them ! In this complicated crisis 
of danger, weakness at home and calamity 
abroad, terrified and insulted by the neighbour- 
ing powers, unable to act in America, or acting 
only to be destroyed, where is the man with the 
forehead to promise or hope for success in such 
a situation, or from perseverance in the measures 
that have driven us to it ? Who has the forehead 
to do so? Wlicre is that man? I should be 
glad to see his face. * 

You cannot conciliate America by your pre- 
sent mea.sures. You cannot sitbdticjheT by your 
present or by any measures. What, th§n, can 
you do? You cannot conquer; you cannot 
gain ; But you can address; you can lull the i 
fears and anxieties of the moment into an igno- i 
ranee of the danger that should produce them. | 
But, my Lords, the time demands the language ! 
of truth. We must not now apply the flattering ! 
unction of servile compliance or blind com- ! 
placence. In a just and necessary war, to I 
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maintain the rights or honour of my country, I 
would atrip the shirt fifom my hack to support 
it But in such^ war as this, niyast in its 
principle, impracticable in its means, and ruin- 
ous in its consequences, I would not contribute 
a single effort nor a single shilling. 1 do not 
call for vengeance on the heads of those who 
have been guilty ; I only recommend to them to 
make their retreat Let them walk off ; and let 
them make haste, or they may be assured that 
speedy and condign punishment will overtake 
them. 

My Lords, I have submitted to you, with the 
freedom and truth which I think my duty, my 
sentiments on your present awful situation. I 
have laid before you the ruin of your power, the 
disgrace of your reputation, the pollution of your 
discipline, the contamination of your morals, the 
complication of calamities, foreign and domestic, 
that overwhelm your sinking country. Your 
dearest interests, your own liberties, the Consti- 
tution itself, totters to the foundation. All this 
disgraceful danger, this nmltitude of misery, is 
the monstrous offspring of this imnatural war. 
We have been deceived and deluded too long. 
Let us now stop short. This is the crisis, the 
only crisis of time and situation, to give us a 
possibility of escape from the fatal effects of our 
delusions. But if, in an obstinate and infatuated 
perseverance in folly, we slavishly echo the 
peremptory words this day presented to us, 
nothing can save this devoted country from com- 
plete and final ruin. We madly rush into 
multiplied miseries and ** confusion worse con- 
founded.*' 

Is it possible, con it be believed, that minis- 
ters are yet blind to this impending destruction ? 

I did hope, that instead of this false and ernx)ty 
vanity, this overweening pride, engendering high 
conceits and presumptuous imaginations, minis- 
ters would have humbled themselves in their 
errors, would have confessed and retracted them, 
i and by an active, though a late repentance, have 
endeavoured to redeem them. But, my Lords, 
since they had neither sagacity to foresee, nor 
justice nor humanity to shun these oppressive 
calamities — since not even severe experience can 
make them feel, nor the imminent ruin of their 
country awaken them from their stupefaction, 
the guardian core of Parliament must interpose. 

I shftll therefore, my Lords, propose to you an 
amendment of the address to his Majesty, to be 
inserted itnmediately after the two lir^t para- 
graphs of ooHigratulatiou on the birth of a prin- 
cess, to recommend an immediate cessation of 
hastUities, and the commencement of a treaty to 
restore peace and liberty to America, strength 
and happiness to England, security and per-' 
xnanent prosperity to both countries. This, my 
Lords, is yet in oifr power ; and let not the wis- 
dom and Jnstice of your Lordships neglect the 
happy, and perhaps the only opportunity. By [ 
the establishment of irrevocable law. founded on | 


I mntnal rights, and ascertained by treaty, tneso 
glorious exgoyments may be firmly perpetuated. 
And let me repeat to your Lordships, that the 
strong bias of America, at least of the wise and 
sounder parts of it, naturally inclines to this 
happy and constitutional reconnectiou with you. 
Notwithstanding tlic temporary intrigues with 
France, we may still bo assured of their ancient 
and confirmed partiality to us. America and 
France cannot be congenial. There is some- 
thing decisive and confirmed in the honest 
American, that will not assimilate to the futility 
and levity of Frenchmen. 

My Lords, to encourage and confirm that in- 
nate inclination to this country, founded on 
every principle of affection, as well as considera- 
tion of interest ; to restore that favourable dis- 
pusitioii into a permanent and powerful reunion 
with this country ; to revive the mutual strength 
of the empire ; again to awe the house of Bour- 
bon, instead of meanly truckling, as our present 
calamities compel us, to every insult of French 
caprice and Spanish punctilio ; to re-establish 
our coiiiinei'co ; to reassert onr rights and our 
honour ; to coulirin onr interests, and renew our 
glories for ever— a consuinrnation most devoutly 
to be endeavoured, and wind), 1 trust, may yet 
arise from rcconcilintioTi with America— I have 
the honour of submitting to you the following 
amciidmoiit, which 1 move to be inserted after 
the two first paragraphs of the address : 

*‘And that this House does most humbly 
advise and supplicate his Majesty to be pleased 
to cause tl)e niost N{)ecdy and effectual measures 
to be taken for restoring peace in America ; and 
that no time may be lost in proposing an im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities there, in order to 
the opening of a treaty for the final settlement 
of the tranquillity of these invaluable provinces, 
by a removal of the unha]>py causes of this min- 
ous civil war, and by a Just and adequate security 
against the return of the like calamities in times 
to come. Anri this House desire to offer the 
most dutiful a.ssarauces to his Majesty, that they 
will, in due time, cheerfully co-operate with the 
inagnaniinityaiid tender goodness of his Majesty 
for the preservation of his people, by such ex- 
plicit and most solemn declarations, and pro- 
visions of fundamental and irrevocable laws, os 
may be judged necessary for the ascertaining 
and fixing for ever the respective rights of Great 
Britain and her colonies.” 

[Lord Suffolk, in the course of this debate, in 
alluding to the employment of Indians in the 
war, said “ it was perfectly justifiable to use all 
the means that God and nature pat into owr 
/kiTufs/”] 

I am astonished (exclaimed liord Chatham, os 
he rose), shocked 1 to hear such principles con* 
fessed — to hear them avowed in this House, or 
in this country ; priiiciple.s equally unconstka* 
tional, inhuman, and unchristian I 

My Lords, I did not intend to have encroached 
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again upon your attention, but I cannot repress led your victorious fleets against the boasted 
my indignation. I feel myself impelled by every Armada of Spain; in vain be defended and 
duty. My Iy)rds, we are called upon as members established the honour, the lilisrties, the religion 
’of this House, as ineu~as Christian men — ^to — the JProteslantreliffion — of this country, against 
protest against such notions standing near the the arbitrary cruelties of popery and the Inquisi- 
Throne, polluting the ear ol Majesty. “That j tion, if these more thau popish cruelties and 
God and nature put into our luinds ! ” I know j inquisitorial practices are let loose among us— 
not what ideas that lord may entertain of God I to turn forth into our settlements, among onr 
and nature, but T know that such abominable ! ancient connections, friends, and relations, the 
principles are erjually abhorrent to religion and 1 merciless cannibal, thirsting for the blood of 
humanity. What ! to attribute the sacred sane- | man, woman, and child ; to send forth the in- 
tion of God and nature to the massacres of the | fidel savage— against whom ? Against your Pro- 
Indian scalplng-kiiife — to the cannibal savage < testant brethren ; to lay waste their country, to 
torturing, murdering, roasting, and eating— desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their race 
literally, my Lords, eaiinff the mangled victims and name with these horrible hell-hounds of 
of his Wharous battles ! Such horrible notions savage war — heU-hounds^ I say^ of savage tuarj 
shock every precept of religion, divine or natural, Spain armed herself with blood-hounds to ex- 
and every generous feeling of humanity. And, tirpate the wretched natives of America, and 
my Lords, they shock every sentiment of honour; we improve on the inhuman example even of 
they shock me us a lover ol honourable war, and ' Spanish cruelty ; we turn loose these savage 
a detester of murderous barbarity. hell-hounds against our brethren and conntry- 

Those abominable i)rincipleH, and this more men in America, of the same language, laws, 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most liberties, and religion, endeared to us by every 
decisive indignation. I call upon that right | tie that should sanctify humanity, 
reverend bench— those holy ministers of the 
Gospel, and pious pastors of our Clmrch— I con- 
jure them to join in the holy work, and vindicate 
the religion of their God. T appeal to the wis- 
dom and the law of this learned bench, to defend 
and support the justice of ilicir country. 1 call 
upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied 
sanctity of their lawn ; ui>on the learned judges 
to inteiqmse the purity of their ermine, to save 
us from this pollution. I call upon the honour 
of your Lordships to reverence the dignity of 
your ancestors, and to maintain your own. I 
call upon the spirit and humanity of my country 
to vindicate the national character. 1 invoke 
the genius of the (Constitution. From the 
tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal 
ancestor of this noble lord Irowns with indigna- 
tion at the disgrace of his country.* In vain he 

* In allusion to a representation on the tapestry of 
the House of Lonls of the lOiiKlish flfot led by the ship 
of the lord admiral, Howard (ancestor of 

^tilTolk), to engage the Spanish Armada^ 


j My Lords, this awful subject, so important to 
I our lionour, our Constitution, and our religion, 
demands the most solemn and effectual inquiry. 
And I again call upon your Lordships, and the 
united powers of the state, to examine it 
thoroughly and decisively, and to stamp upon 
it an indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. 
And I again implore those holy prelates of our 
religion to do away these iniquities from among 
us. Let them perform a lustration ; let them 
purify this House, and this country, from this 
sin. 

My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present 
unable to say more ; hut my feelings and indig- 
nation were too strong to have said less. I could 
not liave slept this night in my bed, nor reposed 
my h»iad on my pillow, without giving this vent 
to my eternal abhorrence of such preposterous 
and enormous principles. 


[The amendment was rejected by a vote of 
97 to 2A] 
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the house op feasting and the 

HOUSE OP MOURNING DESCRIBED.* 

That I deny; but let us bear the wise man's 
reasoning upon it— **For that is the end of all 
men, and the living will lay it to his heart; 
sorrow is better than laughter*’ — for a crack- 
brained order of Carthusian monks, 1 grant, but 
not for men of the world. For what purpose, do 
you imagine, has God made us ‘I for the social 
sweets of the well-watered valleys, where he 
has planted us ; or for the dry and dismal desert 
of a Sierra Morena ? Are the sad accidents of 
life, and the uncheery hours which perpetually 
overtake us — are they not enough, but we must 
sally forth in quest of them, belie our own 
hearts, and say, as our text would have us, that 
they are better than those of joy. Did the Best 
of Beings send us into the world for this end— 
to go weeping through it— to vex and shorten a 
life short and vexatious enough already ? Do 
you think, my good preacher, that He who is 
infinitely happy can envy us our enjoyments ? or 
that a Being so infinitely kind would grudge a 
mournful traveller the short rest and refresh- 
ments necessary to support his spirits through 
the stages of a weary pilgrimage ? or that He 
would call him to a severe reckoning, because in 
his way he had hastily snatched at some little 
fugacious pleasures, merely to sweeten this un- 
easy journey of life, and reconcile him to the 
raggedness of the road, and the many hard 
jostlings he is sure to meet with ? Consider, 1 
beseech you, what provision and accommodation 
the Author of our being has prepared for us, 
that we might not go on our way sorrowing ; 
how many coravanseras of rest ; what powers 
and faculties He has given us for taking it ; 
what apt objects Ho has placed in our way to 
entertain us— some of which lie has made so 
fair, so exquisitely fitted for this end, that they 
have power over us for a time, to chanu away 
the sense of pain, to cheer up the dejected heart 
under x>overty and sickness, and make it go and 
lemember its miseries no more. 

I will not contend at present against this rhe- 
toric ; I would choose rather for a moment to go 
on with the allegory, and say we are travellers, 
and, in the most affecting sense of that idea, 
that, like travellers, though upon business of 
the last and nearest concern to us, we may 
surely be allowed to amuse ourselves with the 
natural or artificial beauties of the country we 
ere passing through, without reproach of for- 


* **lt is better to go to the house of mourning than 

to the house of feasting** (Eccles. vli. 2, 3). 


getting the main errand we ore sent upon ; and 
if wo can so order it as not to be led out of the 
way by the variety of prospects, edifices, and 
ruins which solicit us, it would be a nonsensical 
piece of saint-errantry to shut our eyes. 

But let us not lose sight of the ai^ument in 
pursuit of the simile. 

Let ns remember, various as our excursions 
are, that we have still set our faces towards 
Jerusalem; that we have a place of rest and 
happiness, towards which we hasten, and that 
the way to get there is not so much to please 
our hearts, as to improve them in virtue ; that 
mirth and feasting are usually no friends to 
achievements of this kind, but that a season of 
uilliction is iu some sort a season of piety, not 
only because our sufloriiigs are apt to put ns in 
mind of our sins, but that by the check and 
interruption which they give to our pursuits, 
they allow us what the hurry and bustle of the 
world too often deny us— and that is a little 
time for reflection, which is all that most of us 
want to make us wiser and butter men ; that at 
certain times it is so necessary a man's mind 
should be turned towards itself, that, rather 
than want occasions, he had bettor purchasf 
them at the expense of his preseiit happiness 
He had better, as the text expresses it, go to tho 
Iwuse of viou/niingy whore he will meet with 
something to subdue his passions, than to the 
house of feasting, whore the joy and gaiety of 
the place is likely to excite them. That whereas 
the entertainments and caresses of the one place 
expose his heart and lay it open to temptations ; 
the sorrows of the other defend it, and os natur- 
ally shut thcTu from it. So strange and unac- 
countable a ci'atiire is man; he is so framed 
that he cannot but pursue happiness ; and yet, 
unless he is made sometimes miserable, how a]»t 
is he to mistake the way which can only lead 
him to the accomxdishment of his own wishes. 

This is the full force of the wise man’s declar- 
ation. But to do further justice to his words, 1 
will endeavour to bring the subject still nearer. 

I For which pnrj^ose it will be necessary to stop 

I here, and take a transient view of the two places 
here referred to — tlie bouse of mourning, and 
the house of feasting. Give me leave, therefore, 

J beseech you, to recall liolh of them for a luo- 
nicut to your iinagiriatioiiH, Ihal tliftiico I may 
appeal to your bearts, how faith fiiily, and upon 
what good grounds, the effects and naiural oper- 
ations of each ux>ori our minds are intimated in 
the text 

And first, let us look into the house of 

I feasting. 

I And liere. to be as fair and caiulid as possible 
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in the description of this, we will not take it 
from the worst originals, such as are open merely 
for the sale of virtue, and so calculated for the 
end, that the disguise each is under not only 
gives power safely to drive on the bargain, but 
safely to carry it into execution too. 

This we will not suppose to be the case ; nor 
let us even imagine the house of feasting to be 
such a scene of intemperance and excess as the 
house of feasting does often exhibit ; but let iis 
take it from one as little exceptionable ns we 
can— where there is, or at least appears, nothing 
really criminal, but where everything seems to 
be kept within the visible bounds of moderation 
and sobriety. 

Imagine, then, such a house of feasting, where, 
either by consent or invitation, a number of each 
sex is drawn together for no other purj>ose but 
the enjoyment and mutual entertainment of each 
other, which we will suppose shall arise from no 
other pleasures but what custom authorises, and 
religion does not absolutely forbid. 

Before we ente.r, let us examine what must 
be the sentiments of each inilividnal previons 
to his arrival, and we shall find, however they 
may differ from one another in tempers and 
opinions, that every one seems to agree in this, 
that, as ho Is going to a iiouse dedicated to joy 
and mirth, it was fit ho sliouhl divest himself of 
whatever was likely to contradict that intention, 
or be inconsistent with it. That for this pur- 
pose ho had left his cares, his serious thoughts, 
and his moral reflections, behind him ; and was 
come forth from home with only such disposi- 
tions and gaiety of heart as suited the occasion, 
and promoted the intended mirth and jollity of 
the place. With this preparation of mind, 
which is as little as can bo supposed, since it 
will amount to no more than a desire in each to 
render himself an acceptable guest, let us cou- 
ce.ivo them entering into tlie bouse of feasting, 
with hearts set loose from gr ivc restrainls, and 
oi>eu to the expeotatiojis of receiving pleasure. 
Tt is not necessary, as I pieinised, to bring 
intemperance into this scene, or to suppose such 
an excess in the gratilicatioii of the appetit''s 
as shall ferment llio blood and set the desires 
in a flame. Lot us admit no more of it, there- 
fore, than will gently stir tln-in, and lit them 
for the impressions \Yliich so benevolent a com- 
merce will naturally excite. Tn this disposition, 
tlius wrought upon beforehand, and already im- 
proved to this purpose, take notice how inechani- 
iully the thoughts and spirits rise; how soon 
and inaousibly they ore got above the ])itch 
and first bounds which cooler hours would have 
marked. 

When the gay and smiling aspect of things 
has begun to leave the passages to a man’s heart 
thus tlioughtlessly unguarded ; when kind and 
caressing looks of every object without, that can 
flatter his senses, have conspired with the enemy 
witliin to betray him, and })VLi him off his de- 


fence ; when music likewise hath lent her aid, 
and tried her power upon the passions; when 
the voice of singing men, and fhe voice of sing- 
ing women, with the sound of the viol and the 
lute, have broken in upon his soul, and in some 
tender notes have touched the secret springs of 
rapture, that moment let us dissect and look 
into his heart— see how vain 1 how weak 1 how 
empty a thing it is I Look through its several 
recesses, those pure mansions formed for the 
reception of innocence and virtue : sad spec- 
tacle ! ' Behold those fair iuhabitants now dis- 
possessed— turned out of their sacred dwellings, 
to make room— for what ? At the best, for levity 
and indiscretion ; perhaps for folly ; it may be 
for more impure guests, which possibly. In so 
general a riot of the mind and senses, may take 
occasion to enter nnsuspected at the same time. 

In a scene and disposition thus described, cao 
the most cautious say, Thus far shall my de- 
sires go, and no further ? or will the coolest and 
most circumspect say, when pleasure has taken 
full possession of his heart, that no thought nor 
purpose shall arise there which he would have 
concealed? In those loose and unguarded mo- 
ments, the imagination is not always at com- 
mand ; in spite of reason and reflection, it will 
forcibly carry him sometimes whither he would 
not — like the unclean s^urit, in the parent’s sad 
description of his child’s case, which took him, 
and ofttimes cast him into the fire to destro} 
him ; and wheresoever it taketh him it teareth 
him, and hardly departeth from him. 

But this, you’l] say, if the worst account of 
what the mind may suffer here. 

\Miy may wo not make more favourable sup- 
positions? that numbers, by exercise and cus- 
tom to such encounters, learn gradually to 
despise and triumph over them ; that the minds 
of many are not so susceptible of warm impres- 
sions, or so badly fortified against them, that 
pleasure should easily corrupt or soften them ; 
that it would be liurd to suppose, of the groat 
multitudes which daily throng and press into 
this house of feasting, but that numbers come 
out of it again with all the innocence with 
which they entered ; and tliat if both sexes are 
included in the computation, what /air example 
shall we see of many of so pure and chaste a 
turn of mind tliat the house of feasting, with all 
its charms and temptations, was never able^to 
excite a thought or awaken an inclination which 
virtue need to blush at, or which the most 
scrupulous conscience might not support. God 
forbid we should say otherwise. No doubt, 
numbers of all ages escape unhurt, and get off 
this dangerous sea without shipwreck. Yet are 
they not to be reckoned amongst the more for- 
tunate adventurers ? and though one would not 
absolutely prohibit the attempt, or be so cynical 
as to condemn every one who tries it, since 
there arc so many, I suppose, who cannot well 
do otherwise, and whose condition and situation 
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i in life unavoidably force them upon it, yet we 
may be allowed to describe this fair and flatter- 
ing coast, we may point out the unsuspected 
dangers of it, and warn the unwary passenger 
where they lie. We may show him what hazards 
his youth and inexperience will run, how little 
he can gain by the venture, and how much wiser 
I and better it would be (as is implied in tlic text) 
to seek occasions rather to improve his little 
stock of virtue than incautiously expose it to so 
unequal a chance, where the best he can hope is 
to return safe with what treasure he carried out, 
hut where probably he may he so unfortunate as 
to lose it all, be lost himself, and undone for ever. 

Thus much for the house of feasting ; w'hich, 
l»y the way, though generally ojien at other 
times of the year throughout the world, is sup- 
])Osed, in Christian countries, now everywhere 
to he universally shut up. And, in truth, I 
have been more full in my cautions against it, 
not only as reason requires, but in reverence to 
tliis season,* wherein our Church exacts a more 
pailicular forbearance and self-denial in this 
}joint, and thereby adds to the restraints upon 
pleasure and entertainments which this repre- 
sentation of things has suggested against them 
already. 

Here, then, let us turn aside from this gay 
scene ; and snfl'er me to take you with me for a 
moment to one much titter for your meditation. 
Let ns go into the house of mourning, made so 
by such afflictions as have been brought in 
merely by the common cross accidc-uts ami dis- 
asters to which our conilition is exposed -wlim*, 
perhaps, the aged parents sit liroken-hearteil, 
pierced to their souls witli the folly and indis- 
cretion of a thankless child — the child of tlicir 
prayers, in whom .'*11 their hopes and expecta- 
tions centred : perhaps a more aflecting scene — 
a virtuous family lying pinched with want, where 
the unfortunate support of it, having long 
struggled with a train of misfortunes, and 
bravely fought up against them, is now jjiteously 
home down at the last, overwhelmed with a 
cruel blow which no forecast or frugality could 
have prevented. 0 God I look upon liLs afflic- 
tions. Behold him distracted with many sor- 
rows, surrounded with the tender pledges of his 
love and the partner of his cares, without bread 
to give them, unable, from the remernbrance of 
bette; days, to dig ; to beg, ashamed. 

^^en we enter into the house of mourning 
such as this, it is impossible to insult the un- 
fortunate, even with an improper look. Under 
I whatever levity and <lissij)ation of heart such 
objects catch our eyes, they catch likewise our 
attentions, collect and call home our scattered 
thoughts, and exercise them with wisdom. A 
transient scene of distress, such as is here 
sketched, how soon* does it furnish materials to 
set the mind at work ; how necessarily does it 
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engage it to the consideration of the miseries 
and misfortunes, tlie dangers and calamities to 
which the life of man is subject. By holding 
up such a glass before it, it forces the mind to 
see and reflect upon the vanity— the perishing 
condition and uncertain tenure of everything in 
this world. From reflections of this serious 
cast, how insensibly do the thoughts carry us 
further ; and from considering what we are, 
what kind of world we live in, and what evils 
befall us in it, how' naturally do they set us to 
look forwards at what jn)8sibly we shall be ; for 
what kind of world wo are intended ; what evils 
may befall us there ; and what provision we 
should make against them here, whilst we have 
time and opportunity. 

If these lessons are so inseparable from the 
house of mourning here supposed, wo shall find 
it a still mure iiislruetive school of wisdom when 
wo take a view of tlie place in that more affect- 
ing light ill wliich the wise man seems to confine 
it in the text, in which, by the house of mourn- 
ing, 1 believe ho means that particular scene of 
sorrow where there is lamentation and mourning 
for the dead. 

U'lirn in liither, I beseech you, for a moment. 
Behold a dead man ready to be carried out, the 
only son of his mother, and she a widow. Per* 
ha{)S a more atfecting spectacle — a kind and in- 
dulgent father of a nunierons family lies breath- 
less— snatched away in the strength of his age- 
torn in an evil hour from his children and the 
bosom of a disconsolate wife. 

Behold much pcojjle of the city gathered 
together to mix their tears, with settled sonow 
in their looks, going heavily along to the house 
of inouniing, to perform that last melancholy 
ollice which, when the debt of nature is paid, 
we are called ui)Ou to pay to each other. 

If this sad occasion, which leads him there, 
has not done it already, take notice to wliat a 
serious and devout frame of mind every man is 
reduced, the i nnent he enters this gate of 
affliction. The Dusy and fluttering spirits wliich 
in the house of mirth were wont to transport 
him from one diverting object to another- see 
bow they are fallen ; bow peaceably they are 
laid, in this gloomy mansion, full of shades 
and uncomfortable damps to seize tlie soul— see 
the light and easy licart whicli ncv»jr knew what 

was to think before, how pensive it is now, 
how soft, how susceptible, how full of religious 
iniiiressions, how deeply it is smitten with sense 
and with a love of virtue. Could we, in this 
crisis, whilst this empire of reason and religion 
lasts, and the heart is thus exercised with wis- 
dom, and busied with heavenly cm.teinplationa 
— could we see it nake«l as it is— stripjX'd of its 
passions, unspotted by the world, and regardless 
of its pleasures — we might then safely rest our 
cause upon this single evidence, and appeal to 
the most senshal, whether Solomon has not 
made a just determination here, in favour of the 
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house of moarning ; not for its own sake^ hut as 
it. is fruitful in virtue, and becomes the occasion 
uf 80 much good. Without this end, sorrow, 1 
own, has no use hut to shoiton a man's clays ; 
nor can gravity, with all its studied solemnity 


of look and carriage, serve any end but to make 
one-half of the world merry, and impose npon 
the other. ^ 

Consider what has been said, and may God, 
of His mercy, bless you 1 Amen. 


GEOEGE WHITEFIELD. 

1714-1770. 


THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS.* 

The apostle to tlie Hebrews Informs us that ** it 
is appointed for all men once to die ; after that,” 
says he, “ comcth the .iudgment.” And I think, 
if any consideration be sufliciunt to awaken 
a sleeping drowsy world, it must be this : that 
there will be a day wherein these heavens shall 
be wrapt up like a scroll — the elements melt 
with fervent heat — this earth, aud all the things 
therein, be burnt up—and every soul of every 
nation summoned to appear before the dreadful 
tribunal of the righteous Judge of quick and 
dead, to receive rcwai-ds or puui.shnicnts accord- 
ing to the deeds done in their bodies. 

Wie great apostle of the Gentile.s, when brought 
before Felix, could think of no better means to 
convert that sinful man than to reason of tem- 
perance, righteousness, and, more especially, of 
a judgment to come. The first might, in some 
measure affect, but T am persuaded it was the 
last consideration — I mean that of a judgment 
to come — that made him tremble. And so bad 
us the world is grown, yet there arc few have 
their consciences seared with a red-hot iron, so 
as to deny that there will be a reckoning here- 
after. The promiscuous dispensations of I’rovid- 
enco in this life, wherein we see good men 
afflicted, destitute, tormented, and tlie wicked 
permitted triumphantly to ride over their beads, 
has been always looked upon as an indisputable 
argument by the generality of mankind, that 
there will ne a day in which God will judge the 
world in rightefousness, aud administer true 
judgment unto his people. Some, indeed, are 
so bold as to deny it, whilst they are engaged 
in the pursuit of the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life ; but follow them to tlieir death- 
beds — ask them, when their souls are ready to 
launch into eternity, what they then think of a 
judgment to come, and they will tell you they 
dare not give their consciences the lie any 
longer. They feel a fenrfnl looking-for of judg- 
ment, and fiery indignation, in their hcai'ts. 

Since, then, these things arc so, docs it not 

* ** Watch therefore : for ye know neither the day 

nor the hour in whloh the Son of inaifoQineth (Hstt. 
nv. m 


highly concern each of us, my brethren, before 
we come on a bed of sickness, seriously to ex- 
amime how the account stands between God and 
our souls, and how it will fare with us in that 
day ? As for the openly profane, the drunkard, 
the whoremonger, the adulterer, and such like, 
there is no doubt what will become of them ; 
without repentance they shall never enter into 
the kingdom of God and His Christ. No, their 
damnation slumbercth not ; a burning fiery 
Tophet, kindled by the fury of God’s eternal 
wrath, is prepared for their reception, wherein 
they must sufler the vengeance of an eternal 
fire. Nor is there the least doubt of the state 
of true believers ; for though they be despised 
and rejected of natural men, yet, being bom 
again of God, and joint-bcirs with Christ, they 
have the earnest of the promised iuhoritonce in 
their hearts ; they are assured that a new and 
living way is made open for them by the blood | 
of Jesus Christ, through which an abundant j 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven shall be I 
admi nistcred to them at the great day of account, i 
The only question is, what will become of the 
almost Christian one that is content to go, as 
he thinks, in the easy middle way to heaven, 
without being profane on the one hand, or, as 
he now falsely imagines, righteous overmuch on 
the other. Multitudes there are in every con- 
gregation, and consequently here present, of \ 
this stamp. And, what is worst of all, it is 
ca.sier to convince the most notorious pQl)lican.s 
and sinners of their being out of a state of salva- I 
tion, than niiy of these almost Christians. And | 
if Jesus Christ may be our Judge, they shall as ; 
certainly be rejected and disowned by Him at ' 
the last day, as though they lived in an d{>on ; 
defiance of all His laws. ! 

For what says our Lord in the parable of \ 
which my text is a conclusion, and which I in- | 
tend to make the subject of my present dis- I 
course ? “Then” (that is, at the day of judg- • 
inent, which He had been discoursing of | 

foregoing chapter, and prosecutes in this) *'tltall ; 
the kingdom of heaven” (that is, the state of I 
Oiristians in general) “be likened unto ten vir- j 
gins, which took tlieir lamps, and went forth to [ 
meet the Bridegroom. ” In which words there is s | 
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iDsnifest allusion to a custom prevailing in our j inward feelings ; and, therefore, notwithstanding 
Lord's time among the Jews at marriage solem- ‘ their high pretensions, they had only a name to 
oities^ which, b^g generally in the night, it live. 

was cnstomary for the persons of the bride- And now, sirs, let me pause a while, and, in 
chamber to go out in procession, with many the name of that God whom I endeavour to serve 
lights, to meet the bridegroom. By the Bride- ^ in the Gospel of His dear Son, give me leave to 
groom here yon are to understand Jesus Christ. | ask you one question. Whilst 1 have been 
The Ghnrch — ^that is, true believers — are His ! drawing, though in miniature, Uie character of 
spouse. He is united to them by one spirit, those foolish virgins, have not many of your 
even in this life ; but the solemnising of these consciences made the application, and with a 
sacred nuptials is reserved till the day of jiidg- small, still, though articulate voice, said, Thou 
ment, when He shall come to take them home man, thou woman, art one of those foolish 
to Himself, and present them, before men and virgins, for thy sentiments and practice agree 
atigols, as ]^8 purchase, to His Father, without thereto ? Do not then stifle, but encourage those 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. By the ten convictions, and who knows hut that the Lord, 
virgins, we are to understand the professors of ! who is rich in mercy to all that call upon Him 
Christianity in general. All are called virgins, | faithfully, may so work upon you, even by thu 
because all are called to be saints. All who i foolishness of preaching, as to make you wise 
name the name of Christ are obliged, by that ' virgins before you return home I 
very profession, to depart from ail iniquity. I What they were you shall know immediately : 

The pure and chaste in heart are the only per- I ‘‘But the wise,” says our Lord (verse 4), “took 
sons that will be so blessed as to see God. As oil iu their vessels witli their lamps." Observe, 
Christ was bom of a virgin’s womb, so Christ “the wise” — that is, the true believers — bad their 
can dwell in none but virgin souls — souls made lamps as well as the foolish virgins ; for Chris- 
pure and holy by the indwelling of His Holy tianity does not require us to oast off outward 
Spirit But what says the apostle ? “All are forms ; we may use forms, and yet not be formal, 

not Israelites that are of Israel." All are not For instance, it is possible to worship God in a 

true Christians that are called after the name of . set form of prayer, and yet worship Him in 
Christ “Five of these virgins were wise" — | spirit and in truth ; and therefore, brethren, let 
that is, tnio believers — “ and five were foolish " j ns not judge one another. The wise virgins bad 
—that is, formal hypocrites, whited sepulchres, I their lamps. Herein then did not lie the differ- 
mere outside professors. But why are five said 1 enco between them, that the one worshipped 
to be wise, and the other five foolish ? Hear | with a form, and the other did not ; no, os the 
what our Lord says in the following verses : Pliarisee and rublican went up to the temple to 
“They that were foolish took their lamps, and ‘ pray, so these wise and foolish virgins might go 
took no oil with them ; but the wise took oil in to the same i>lace of worship, and sit under the 
their vessels with their lamps." “They that • same minister; but then tlje wise took oil in 

were foolish took their lamps;" that is, the ' their vessels with their lamps. They kept up 

lamps of an outward profession ; they would go the form, but did not rest in it. Their words 
to church, say over several manuals of prayers, in prayer were the language of their heoris, and 
come perhaps even into a field to hear a sermon, • they were no strangers to inward feelings ; they 
give at collections, and receive the sacrament had savingly lasted tl)e good word of life, and 
constantly, nay, oftener than once a mouth. But felt, or had ar experimental knowledge of the 
then here lay the mistake ; they had no oil in powers of tlie world to come ; they were not 
their lamps — no principle of grace, no living ' afraid of searching doctrine, nor affronted when 
faith in their hearts ; without which, though we niinisters told them they by nature deserved to 
should give all our goods to feed the poor, and be damned ; they were not self-righteous, but 
our bodies to be burned, it would profit us no- willing that Jesus Christ should have all the 
thing. In short, they were exact, nay, perhaps, glory of their salvation ; they were convinced 
siiperstitiously bigoted to the form, but all the that tlie merits of Jesus Christ wore to be aj»prc 
whU®. they were strangers to, and, in effect, . bended only by faith ; hut yet they were as care- 
defied the power of godliness in their hearts. ! ful to inaintoin good works, as though they were 
They would go to church, but, at the same time, ! to be justified by them. In short their obedi- 
think it no harm to go to a ball or an assembly, ; ence flowed from love ami gratitude, and was 
notwithstanding they promised at their baptism ■ cheerful, constant, uniform, and universal, like 
to renounce the pomps and vanities of this \ unto that obedience which the lioly angels pay 
wicked world. They were so exceeding fearful our Father in heaven. 

of being righteous over-much, that they would Here, then, let me exhort you to pause again; 
even perseente those that were truly devout, if and, if any of you can faitbiudy apply these 
they attempted to* go a step further than them- characters to your hearts, give God tlie glory, 
selves* In one word, they never effectually felt and take the comfort to your own souls. You 
the powers of the world to come ; they thought are not false, ♦but true believer^ Jesus Christ 
they might be Christians without anything of has been made of God to you wisdom, even the* 
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wisdom whereby you shall be made wise unto | ye dead, ye foolish as well as wise viigins, arise 
salvation. God sees a difference between you and come to judgment. Multitudes, no doubt, 
and fooli^ virgins, if natural men will not | that hear this awakening cryt would rejoice if 
You need not therefore be uneasy, if a like state i 'Uhe rocks might fall on them, and the hills 
of misery and mortality happen to you botli ; 1 ; cover them from the presence of the Lamb." 
say, a like state of misery and mortality ; for . What would they give, if, as they lived like 
(verse 6) “while the Bridegroom tarried,** that I beasts, they might now die like them that perish? ( 
is, in the space of time which passeth between ' How would they rejoice, if those same excuses, 
oiir Lord’s ascension, and His coming again to ' which they had made on this side eternity, for j 
judgment, “ they all slumbered and slept." Tlie attending on holy ordinances, would now keep i 
wise as well as the foolish died ; for dust we all , them from appearing before the heavenly Bride- • 
are, and to dust we must return. It is no re- groom ? But as Adam, notwithstanding his fig ! 
flection at all upon the Divine goodness, that be- . leaves, and the trees of the garden, could not j 
lievers, as well as hyi)Oorites, must pass through | hide himself from God, when arrested with an j 
the valley of the shadow of death; for Christ | “Adam, where art thou?** so now the decree ! 
has taken away the sting out of it, so that wo is gone forth, and the trump of God has given 
nee<l fear no evil. It is to them a passage to ' its last sound ; all tongues, people, nations, and 
everlasting life. D( 5 ath is only terrible to those languages, both wise and foolish virgins, must 
that have no hope, because they live without . come into His presence, and bow beneath His 
faith, and therefore without God in the world, footstool. Even Pontius Pilate, Annas and 
Whosoever there are amongst you that have re- Caiaphas, even the proud persecuting high 
ceived the first fruits of the Spirit, 1 am per- priests and Pharisees of this generation, must 
suaded you are ready to cry out with holy Job, now appear before Him. 

“We would not live here always ; we long to be * For, says our Lord, then — that is, when the 
dissolved, that we may be with Jesus Christ; cry was made, “Behold the Bridegroom cometh" 
and though worms will destroy our bodies as | — in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
well as others, yet we are content, being assured i graves were opened, the sea gave up its dead, 
that our Redeemer liveth, tliat He will stand at | and all those virgins, both wise and foolish, j 
the latter days upon the earth, and that in our | arose and trimmed their lamps ; that is, en- ! 
flesh wo shall see God.” But it is not so with deavoured to put themselves in a posture tc \ 
hypocrites and unbelievers beyond the grave. • meet the Bridegroom. i 

For what says our Tiord ? ! But how may we imagine the foolish virgins ! 

“And at midnight." Observe, at midnight, ; were sJirprised, when, notwithstanding their 
when all was linslied and quiet, and no one dream- high thoughts, and proud imaginations of their 
ing of any such thing, a cry was made ; the voice security, they now find themselves wholly naked, 
ofthe archangel, and the trump of God was heard, and void of that inward holiness and purity ot 
sounding this general alanu to things in heaven, heart, without which no man living, at that day, 
to things ill earth, and to things in the waters shall comfortably meet the Lord I I doubt not 
under the earth. Bdwld, mark how this awful ! but many of these foolish virgins, whilst in this 
summons is ushered in with the word behold, ! world, were clothed in purple and fine linen, i 
to engage our attention - “ Behold the Bride- : fared sumptuously every day, and would dis- 
grooni," even Jesus Christ, the Desire of nations, > dain to set many of the wise virgins, some of 
the Bridegroom of His spouse the Church: be- ! which might bo as poor as Lazarus, even with 
cause Ho tarried for a while, to exercise the faith ’ the dogs of their flock. Tliose were looked upon 
of saints, and give sinners space to repent, t>y them as enthusiasts and madmen, as persons 
aeofl'ers were apt to cry out, “ Where is the pro- -were righteous ovennuch, and who intended 
mise of His coming 1 " But He is not slack con- j to turn the world upside down ; but now death 
coming His promise, as these men account slack- ' ^“‘th opened their eyes, and convinced them, to 
ness ; for, “ Behold, He tliat was to come is now their eternal sorrow, that he is not a true Chris- 
come, and will not tarry any longer. ITc com- ' tian who is only one outwardly. Now they 
oth to bo glorified with His saints, and to take | though alas ! too late, that they, and not 
vengeance on them that know not God, and have : the wise virgins, had been beside themselves, 
not obeyed His Gospel." He cornetb, not 1 Now their proud hearts are made to stoop, their 
as a poor despised Galilean ; not to be stabled i' ^^fty ^ooks are brought low; and, as Dives cn- 
in a stinking manger ; not to bo despised and ! treated that Lazarus might dip the tip of his 
rejected of men ; noli to be blindfolded, spit w*^ter, and bo sent to cool his tongue, j 

upon, and buffeted ; not to be nailed to an ac- so t^iese foolish virgins, these formal hypocrites, i 
cursed tree ; not as the Son of Man, but, as He are obliged to turn beggars to those whom they i 
really was, the eternal Son of God. He cometh once despised. “Give us of your oil." Oh, im- ! 
riding on the wings of the wind, in the glory of part to us a little of that grac6 and Holy Spirit, 
the Father and His holy angels, and to be had in for yonr insisting on which we fools accounted 
everlasting reverenoc of all that shall be round your lives madness, for alas! “our lamps are 
about Him. “Go ye forth to meet Him.’* Arise, gone out we had only the form of godliness ; 
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j wo were wMted sepulchres; we were heart-* 
! iD-pocrites; we contented ourselves with desir- 
I ing to be good ; al^d, though confident of salva- 
tion whilst we lived, yet our hope is entirely 
gone now; Grod has taken away our souls. Give 
us, therefore, oh, give us, though we ouce 
despised you, give us of your oil, for our lamps 
of an outward profession are quite gone out 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith 
the Lord, with this.” My brethren in Christ, 
hear what the foolish say to the wise virgins, 
and learn in patience to possess your souls. If 
you are true followers of the lowly Jesus, I am 
persuaded you have your names cast out, and all 
manner of evil spoken against you falsely for 
His name’s soke. For no one ever did, or will 
live godly in Christ Jesus, without suffering 
persecution; nay, I doubt not but your chief 
foes are those of your own households. Tell me, 
do not your carnal relations and friends vex 
your tender souls, day by day, in bidding you 
spare yourselves, and take heed lest you go too 
far? And, as you passed along to come and 
hear the word of God, have you not heard many 
a Pharisee cry out. Here comes another troop 
of His followers ? Brethren, be not surprised ; 
Christ's servants were always the world’s fools. 
“You kuow it hated Him, before it hated you. 
Kejoice and be exceeding glad ; yet a little while, 
and behold the Bridegroom cometh ; ” and then 
shall you hear these formal scolliiig Pharisees 
saying nnto you, “Give us of your oil, for our 
lamps are gone out” When you are reviled, 
revile not again ; when you suffer, threaten not, 
but commit your souls into the hands of Him 
that judgeth righteously; for hchold the day 
cometh when the children of Cod shall speak 
for themselves. 

The wise virgins in the parable, no doubt, en- 
dured the same cruel luockings as you may do ; 
hut, as the lamb before the shearer is dumb, so 
in this life opened they not their mouth: but 
now we find they can give their enemies an 
answer: “Not so, lest there be not enough for 
us and you ; but go ye rather to them that sell, 
and buy for yourselves.” These words are not 
to be understood os though they were spoken in 
an insulting manner, for true charity teaches us 
to use the worst of sinners, and our most bitter 
enemies, with the meekness and gentleness of 
ThoughDives was in hell, yet Abraham 
does not say, “Thou villain,” but only, “Son, 
remember.”- And I am persuaded, bad it been 
[ in the power of these wise virgins, they would 
have dealt with the foolish virgins (as God knows 
1 would willingly deal with my most inveterate 
*inemics) : not only give them of their oil, but 
I also exalt them to the right hand of God. It 
was not, then, for want of love, but for fear of 
wanting a sufficiency for themselves, that made 
them return this answer, “Not so, lest there 
bo not enough for us and you.” For they that 
have most grace have none to spare. None but 


self-righteous, foolish virgins think they are 
good enough. Those who are truly wise, are 
always most distrustful of themselves, pressing 
forward to the things that are before, and think 
it well if, after they have done all, being yet 
but unprofitable servants, they can make their 
calling and election sure. “ Not so, lest there 
he not enough for us and you ; but go rather to 
them that sell, and buy for yourselves.” These 
words, indeed, seem to be spoken with a kind 
of triumph, though certainly in Hie most com- 
passionate mamicr: **Go ye to them that sell, 
and buy for yourselves.” Unhappy virgins! 
you accounted our lives folly, whilst with you 
in the body. How often have you condemned 
us for our zeal in running to hear the Word, 
and looked upon us as enthusiasts for talking 
about, and affirming, that wo must he led 
by the Spirit, and walk by the Spirit and 
hear the Spirit of God witnessing with our 
spirits that we arc Llis children ? But now you 
would be glad to be partakers of this privilege; 
it is not ours to give ; you have been sleeping, 
when you should have been striving to enter in 
at the strait gate, “and now go to them that 
sell [if you can], and buy for yourselves.” 

And what say you to this, ye foolish formal 
professors ? (for I doubt not but curiosity, and 
the desire of novelty, hath brought many such 
to this despised place to hear a sermon.) Cun 
you hear this reply to the foolish virgins, and 
yet not tremble ? Why, yet a little while, and 
thus it shall be said to you. Kejoice and bolster 
yourselves up in your duties and forms ; endea- 
vour to cover your nakeilness with the fig leaves 
of an outward profession and a legal righteous- 
ness, and dcsxuse the true servants of Christ as 
much as you please, yet know that all your 
hopes will fail you when God brings you into 
judgment. For not he who coTiimends himself 
is justified, but whom the Lord commeiideth. 

But to return. We do not hear any reply the 
foolish virgins iiiake ; no, their consciences con- 
demned thorn ; they are struck dumb, and are 
now filled with anxious thoughts how they sliall 
buy oil, that they may lift up their heads l)cfure 
the Bridegroom. 

“Buj; whilst they go to buy” — that is, whilst 
they are thinking what they shall do — the Bri<le- 
groom, Hie Lord Jesus, the Head, the King, the 
Husband of His spouse the Church, cometh 
attended with thousands, and twenty times ten 
thousands of saints and angels, publicly to count 
up His jewels ; and they arc reaclj?, the wise 
virgins, who have oil in their lamps, and are 
scaled by His Spirit to the day of redcuiption ; 
these having on the wedding garment of liis 
righteousness, the covering of 1 Jis Holy Spirit, go 
in with Him to the marriage. But who can ex- 
press the transfiorts that thos«i wise virgins feel 
while they are thus admitted in a holy triumph 
into the presence and full ei\joyment of Him 
whom their souls hungered and thirsted after? 
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No doubt they .bad tasted of His love, and, by 
faith, had often fed on Him in their hearts when 
sitting down to commemorate His lost supper 
here on earth. But how full may we think their 
hearts and tongues are of His praises, now they 
are sitting down together to eat bread in His 
heavenly Idiigdom ? And what is still an addi- 
tion to their happiness, the door is now shut, 
that so they may enjoy the ever-blessed God and 
the company of angels, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, witliout interruption. I say 
without intemiption ; for in this life their eyes 
often gushed out with water because men kept 
not God’s law, and they could never come to 
appear before the JiOrd, or to hear Ilia Word, but 
Satan, and his servants and children, would come 
also to disturb them. But now the door is shut 
Now there is a perfect communion of saints, 
which they in vain longed for in this lower 
world. Now tares no longer grow up with the 
wheat. Not one single hypocrite or unbeliever 
can screen himself amongst them. Now *Uhe 
wicked cease from troubling,*' now their weary 
souls enjoy an everlasting rest. 

Once more, O believers, let me exhort you in 
patience to possess your souls. God, if He has 
freely justified you by faith in His Son, and 
given you His Spirit, has sealed you to be His, 
and has secured you os surely as He secured 
Noah when He locked him in the ark. For a 
little while, *tis true, though heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ, and neither men nor 
devils can pluck you out of your Heavenly 
Father’s hands, yet you must be tossed about 
with manifold temptations. But lift up your 
heads, the day of your perfect and complete re- 
demption draweth nigh. Beliold th e Bridegroom 
conioth to take you to Himself ; the door shall 
be shut, and you shall bo for ever with the 
Lord. 

But I even tremble to tell you, O nominal 
Cliristians ! that the door will be shut— I mean 
the door of mercy— never to be opened to give 
yon admission, thongli you .should continue I 
knocking to all eternity. For thus speaks our 
Lord (verse 31): “Afterwards” — that is, after 
those that wore ready had gone in, and the door 
was shut, after these foolish virgins liad, to their 
sorrow, found that no oil was to be bought, no 
grace to bo procured — “came also tlie other 
virgins,” and as Esau, after Jacob had got the 
blessing, cried with an exceeding bitter cry, 
“Bless me, even me also, 0 luy fatlier,” so 
they come saying, “ Lord, Lord, open unto us.” 

Observe the importunity of these fooiisli vir- 
gins, implied in these words, “Lord, I.K)rd.” 
Whilst in the body, 1 suppose, they only read, 
but did not pray over their prayers. If you 
would tell thorn they should pray without ceas- 
ing, they should pray with tlieir hearts, and 
feel the want of what they prayed for, they 
would answer, they could not tell what yon^ 
meant by inward feelings; that God did not 


require us to be always on our knees ; but if a 
man did Justly, and loved mercy, and ^d as the 
Chnrch forms required him, it was as mneh os 
the Lord required at his hands, 

1 fear, sirs, too many amongst ns are of this 
mind ; nay, I fear there are many so profanely 
polite, and void of the love of God, as to think 
it too great a piece of self-denial, to rise early to 
offer up a sacrifiGe of praise and thanksgiving 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ. If any 
such, by the good providence of God, are brought 
hither this morning, I beseech you consider your 
ways, and remember, if you are not awakened 
out of your spiritual lethargy, and live a life of 
prayer here, you shall in vain cry out with the 
foolish virgins, “Lord, Lord, open unto us” 

I hereafter. 

Observe, further, the impudence, as well as 
importunity, of those other virgins. “Lord, 
Lord,” say they, as though they were intimately 
acquainted with the holy Jesus. Like numbers 
amongst iis, who, because they go to church, 
re|)eat their creeds, and perhaps receive the 
sacrament, think they have a right to call Jesus 
tbeir Saviour, and dare call God their Father, 
when they put up the Lord’s Prayer. But Jesus 
is not your Saviour ; the devil, not God, is yonr 
father, unless yonr hearts are purified by faith, i 
and you are horn again from above. It is not 
the being baptized by water only, but by the 
Holy Ghost also, that must purify and perfect 
your fallen nature. And it will do yon no ser- 
vice at the great day, to say unto Christ, “Lord, 
my name is in the register of such or such a 
parish,” unless the laws and image of Christ are 
written and stamped upon your hearts. I am 
pcTsiiarled the foolish virgins could say this, and 
more. But wliat answer did the blessed Jesus 
make ? He answered and said (verse 12) : “ Verily, 
I^say unto you”— He puts the word “verily” 
to assure them that He was in earnest — “ I say 
unto you,” I who am truth itself, I whom you 
have owned in words, hut in works denied, “Ver- 
ily I say unto you I know you not.” These words 
must not be understood literally ; for whatever 
Ariaiis and Sociniaus may vainly say to the con- 
trary, yet we affixui that Jesus Christ is God, 
God blessed for ever, and therefore knoweth all 
things. He saw Nathanael, when under the fig- 
tree. He sees, and is now looking down from 
Heaven, His dwelling-place, upon us, to see how 
we behave in these fields. Brethren, 1 know 
nothing of the thoughts and intents of your 
licarts in coming hither, but Jesus Christ does. 

He knows who come like new-born babes, de- 
sirous to be fed with the sincere milk of the 
Word ; and He knows who come to hear what 
the babbler says, and to run away with part of 
a broken sentence, that they may have whereof 
they may ridicule or accuse him. This expres- 
sioo^then, “ I know you not,” must not be 
understood literally. No; it only denies a 
knowledge of approbation; as though Qhrisi 
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had said, ** Tou call me Lord, Lord, but ye 
have not done tbe things that I have said : yon 
debire me to open the door, but how can yon 
come in hither, not having on a wedding-gar- 
ment f Alas ! you ore naked as you came into 
the world. Where is my outward righteousness 
imputed to you If Where is my inherent right- 
eousness wrought in yon f Where is my divine 
image stamped upon your souls ? How dare you 
call mo Lord, Lord, when you have not received 
the Holy Ghost, whereby I seal all that are truly 
mine? Verily T know you not. Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.*' 

And now, ** he that hath ears to hear let hhu 
hear '* what manner of persona these were whom 
Jesus Christ dismissed with this answer. 

Remember, I entreat you remember, they are 
nut sent away for being fornicators, swearers, 
(Sabbath-breakers, or prodigals ; no, in all pro- 
bability, as I observed before, tliey wore, touch- 
ing the outward observances of the moral law, 
blameless ; they were zealous maintoiners of the 
form of religion ; and if they did no good, yet 
no one could say they did any one any harm. 
That for which they were condemned, and 
eternally banished from the presence of the 
Lord (for so much is implied in that sentence, 
*' 1 know you not **), was this : they bad no oil 
In their lamps, no principle of eternal life, or 
true and living faith, and love of God in their 
hearts. But, alas ! if persons may go to church, 

I receive the sacraments, lead honest moral lives, 

I and yet be sent to hell at the last day, as 
I they certainly will if they advance no farther, 
where wilt thou, 0 drunkard ? where wilt thou, 
0 swearer ? where wilt thou, 0 Sabbath-breaker? 
where wilt thou that deuiest divine revelation, 
and even the form of godliness ? — where wilt thou 
and such like sinners appear ? 

I know very well where you must appear, 
even before the dreadful tribunal of Jesus Christ. 
For, however you may, like Felix, continually 
put off your convictions, yet you, as well as 
others, must arise after death, and appear in 
judgment. You will then find, to your eternal 
sorrow, what I just hinted at in the beginning 
of this discourse, viz., that your damnation 
slnmbereth not. Sin has blinded your hearts, 
and hardened yonr foreheads now. But yet a 
litUe while and our Lord will avenge Him of 
His adversaries. Already, by faith, I see the 
heavens opened, and the holy Jesus coining, 
with His face brighter than ten thousand suns, 
and darting fury upon you from His eyes. I see 
you rising from your graves, trembling and 
astoniriiedy and crying out. Who can abide this 
<hiy of His coming ? And now what inference 
shall I draw from what bos been delivered ? Our 
Lord, in the words of the text, hath drawn one 
forme : ** Watch, therefore^ for ye know neither 
the day nor the hour wbej^ the Son of Man 
cometb.** « 


Watch**— that is, be upon yonr guard, and 
keep your graces in continual exercise ; for as^ 
when we are commanded to watch unto prayer, 
it signifies that we should continue instant in 
that duty ; so, when we are required to watch 
in general, it means that wo should put on the 
whole armour of God, and live every day as 
though it was onr last. 

And 0 that the Lord may now enable me to 
lift up my voice like a trumpet ! Fn? had I a 
thousand tongues, or could I speak so loud that 
the whole world might hear me, I could not 
sound a more useful alarm than that which is 
contained in the words of the text. Watch, 
therefore, my brethren, I beseech you by the 
mercies of God in Christ Jesus, watch — bo upon 
your guard. ** Awake, ye that sleep in the dust ; 
for ye know not the day nor the hour wherein 
the Son of Man cometh.” Perhaps to-day, per- 
haps this next nddiiigbt, the cry may be made. 
Fpr in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
trump is to sound. However, supposing the 
dual day of judgment to all may yet be a groat 
way off, yet to us it is certainly near at hand. 
For what is our life ? It is but a vapour — it is 
hut a span long ; so soon it passeth away, and 
we are gone. Blessed bo God, we are all here 
well ; but who, out of this groat multitude, dare 
say, I shall go home to my house in safety! 
^A^o knows but, whilst T am speaking, God may 
commission His ministering spirits immediately 
to call some of you off by a sudden stroke, to 
give an account with what attention, and to 
what intent, you have beard this sermon ! And 
it is chieily for this reason that God has hid the 
day of our death from us. For, since I know 
not but 1 may die to-inoiTOw, why, 0 my soul 
(may each of us say), wilt thou not watch to-duy ? 
Since 1 know not but T may die the next moment, 
why wilt thou not prepare for dying this ? 

Yon know, my brethren, some such instances 
have lately been given us. And what angel or 
spirit hath assumed us tliat some of you shall not 
be the next ? “ Watch, therefore ; for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
Man comoth.” 

Many such reflections as these, my brethren, 
crowd^in upon my mind. At present, blessed 
be the Lord, who delights to magnify His 
strength in u X)Oor worm's weakness, I am at a 
stand, not so much about what I shall say as 
what I shall leave unsaid. My belly, like 
Elihu’s, is, as it were, full of new wine ; out of 
the abundance of my heart my mouth speaketh. 
The seeing so great a multitude standing before 
me — a sense of the infinite majesty of that God 
in whose name 1 preach, and before whom 1» m 
well as you, most appear to give an account— 
and the uncertainty there is whether Ilihalllive 
another day to speak to you any more — ^these 
considerations, I say, especially the presence of 
God, which I now feel in my soul, Ibmish me 
with so much matter that I scarce know how to 
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begin, and where to end my application. How- 
ever, by the Divine assistance, I will address 
myself more particularly to three sorts of per- 
sons. 

And first, I would remind you that you are 
notoriously ungodly in the land, of what our 
Lord says in the text. For, though I have said 
that your damnation slumberelh not, whilst you 
continue in an impenitent state, yet that was 
only to set you upon your watch, to convince 
you of your danger, and excite you to cry out, 
What shall wo do to bo saved V I appeal to all 
that hear me, whether 1 have said, the door of 
mercy shall ]»o shut against you, if you believe 
in Jesus Christ. No, if you arc the chief of 
sinners, if you are the murderers of fathers and 
murderers of mothers, if you are the dung and 
ofTscouring of all things ; yet if you believe on 
Jesus Christ, and continue to cry unto Him with 
the faith of the penitent thief, ** Lord, remember 
us, now thou art in Thy kingdom,** I will pawn 
my eternal salvation upon it, if He does not 
shortly translate you to His heavenly paradise. 
Wonder not at my speaking with so much assur- 
ance, for 1 know ‘'this is a faithful and true 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save all 
believing sinners ; *' nay, so great is His love, 
that I am persuaded, were it necessary. He would 
come again into the world, and die a second 
time for them on the cross. But, blessed be 
God, when our Lord bowed down His head, and 
gave up the ghost, our redemption was finished. 
It is not our sins, but our want of a lively faith 
in His blood, that will prove our condemnation. 
If you draw near to Him now by faith, though 
you are the worst of sinners, yet He will not say 
unto you, “Verily, I know you not.** No, a 
door of mercy shall be opened to you. Look 
then, look by an eye of faith to that God-Man 
whom you have pierced. Behold Him bleednig, 
panting, dying upon the cross, with ariTis 
stretched out, ready to embrace you all. Hark 
how Ho groans. See how all nature is in an 
agony. The rocks rend, the graves open, the 
sun withdraws its light, ashamed, as it were, to 
see the Saviour sutler. Aud all this to proclaim 
man's great redemption. Nay, the holy Jesus, 
in the most bitter agonies and pangs of death, 
])ray8 for His very murderers : “ Father, forgive 

them, for they know not what they do.** What^ 

then, if you have crucified the Son of God afresh, 
and put Him to open shame, yet do not despair 
— only believe, and even this shall be forgiven 
you. You have read, at least you have heard, 
no doubt, how three thousand were converted at 
St Peter’s preaching one single sermon after our 
Lord's ascension into heaven ; and many of the 
crucifiers of the Lord of glory undoubtedly were 
amongst them. And why should you despair? 
for Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. The Holy Ghost shall be sent 
down on you as well as on them, if you do but 


believe. For Christ ascended up on high to 
receive this gift, even for the vilest of men— for 
His greatest enemies. Coniefthen, all ye that 
are weary and heavy-laden with a sense of your 
sins, lay hold on Christ by faith, and He shall 
give you rest For salvation is the free gift of 
God to all them that believe. And though you 
may think this too good news to be true, yet I 
speak the truth in Christ, I lie not ; this is the 
Gospel, this is the glad tidings which we are 
commissioned to preach to every creature. Be 
not faithless, then, but believing. Let not the 
devil lead you captive at his will any longer ; for 
all the wages he gives his servants is death- 
death often in this life — death always— everlast- 
ing death in the next. But now the free gift of 
God is eternal life to all that believe in Jesus 
Christ Pharisees are, and will be offended at 
my coming here, and offering your salvation on 
such cheap terms. But the more they bid me 
hold my peace, the more will 1 cry out, and 
proclaim to sinners, that Jesus the Son of David 
as He was man, but David's Lord as He was Ood, 
“will have mercy u])ou all that by a living faith 
truly turn to Him.** If to preach this is to be 
vile, I pray God I may be more vile. If they 
will not let me preach Christ cnicified, and 
offer salvation to poor sinners in a church, I will 
preach Him in the lanes, streets, highways, and 
hedges ; and nothing pleases me better than to 
think I am now in one of the devil's strongest 
holds. Surely the Lord has not sent me and all 
you hither fur nothing ; no, blessed be God, 
“ the fields are white, ready unto harvest,” and 
many souls, I hope, will he gathered into His 
heavenly gamer. It is true, it is the midnight 
of the Church, especially the poor Church of 
Knglaiid ; but God has lately sent forth His ser- 
vants to cry, “ Behold, the Bridegroom cometh.” 
I beseech you, 0 sinners, hearken unto the voice; 
let me espouse you now by faith to my dear 
Master, aud Jienceforward watch aud pray, that 
you may be ready to go forth to meet Him. 

Secondly, I would apply myself to those 
amongst you that are not openly profane, but, 
by depending on a formal round of duties, 
deceive your own souls, and are still as the 
foolish virgins. 

But I must speak to your conviction before I 
can speak to your comfort. My brethren, do 
not deceive your own souls. Yon have heard 
how far the foolish virgins went, and yet were 
answered with a “Verily, I know you not** 
The reason is, l>ecause none but such as have a 
living faith in Jesus Christ, and are truly bom 
again from above, con possibly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. You may, perhaps, live 
honestly, and outwardly moral lives ; but if you 
depend on that morality, or join your works 
with yonr faith, in order to justify you before 
God, you have no lot or share in Christ’s re- 
demption. For what is this but to deny the 
Lord that has bought you? What is this but 
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makiiig yoursdves your own saviours— taking 
the crown from Jesus Christ, and putting it on 
your own heads ? • The crime of the devil, some 
have supposed, consisted in this, that he would 
not bow to the name of Jesus, when He came into 
the world as man, when the Father commanded 
all the angels to worship Him. And what do 
you less ? You will not own and submit to His 
righteousness. And though you pretend to 
worship Him with your lips, yet your hearts are 
far from Hixa. Besides, you, in effect, deny the 
operations of His blessed Spirit; you mistake 
common for effectual grace. You hope to be 
saved, because you have good desires. What is 
this, but to give God, His Word, and all His 
saints the lie t A Jew, a Turk, has equally as 
good grounds whereon to build his hopes of sal- 
vation. Great need, therefore, have I to cry out 
to you, 0 foolish virgins, watch ; beg of God 
to convince you of your self-righteousness, and 
the secret unbelief of your hearts, or otherwise, 
whensoever the cry shall bo made, "Behold, 
the Bridegroom cometh,” you will find yourselves 
I utterly unprepared to go forth to meet Him. 

I You may cry, "Lord, Lord,” but the answer 
! will be, “ Verily, I know you not.’* 

I Thirdly, I would speak a word or two, by way 
of exhortation, to those who are wise virgins, 
and ore well assured that they have on a wed- 
diiig'garment. 

i That there are many such amongst you, who, 
[ by grace, have renounced your own rightcous- 
! ness, and know assuredly that the riglitcous- 
I ne«.s of the Lord Jesus is imputed to you, I 
make no doubt, God has His secret ones in the 
I worst of times ; and I am persuaded He has not 
! let so loud a Gospel cry be made amongst His 
people for nothing. No, 1 am confident the 
Holy Ghost has been given to some on the 
! preaching of faith; nay, has pow^erfully fallen 
I I'.pon many, whilst they have been bearing the 
Word. You are now then no longer foolish, but 
wise virgins; notwithstanding, I beseech you 
also, suffer the word of exhortation ; for wise 
virgins are too apt, whilst the Bridegroom 
tarries, to slumber and sleep : watch, therefore, 
Miy dear brethren, watch and pray, at this tiine 
especially, for perhaps a time of suffering is at 
i^nd. The ark of the Lord begins already to 
be driven into the wilderness. Be ye therefore 
j upon the watch, and still persevere in following 
your Lord even without the camp, bearing His 
reproach. The cry that has been lately made, 
has awakened the devil and his servants — they 
begin to rage liorribly ; and well they may, for 
I hope their kingdom is in danger. Watch, 

I therefore, my brethren ; for if we ore not always 
I upon our guard, a time of trial may overtake us 
' unawares^ and instead of owning, like Peter, we 


may be tempted to deny our Master. Set death 
and eternity often before yotu I^ook unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of your faith, and con- 
sider how little a while it will be ere He c^mes 
to judgment, and then our reproach shall be 
wiped away ; the accusers of us and our brethren 
shall be cast down, and the door being shat, we 
all shall continue for ever in heaven with our 
dear Lord Jesus. Amen I and Amen ! 

Lastly, What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
Watch. High and low, rich and poor, young 
and old, one with another, of whatever sect or 
denomination, for 1 regard not that, 1 beseech 
you, by the mercies of that Jesua whom I am 
now preaching, bo upon your guard. Floe, flee 
to Jesus Christ, that heavenly Bridegroom; be- 
hold, He desires to take you to Himself. Miser- 
able, poor, blind, and iiolcod, os you ore, yet He 
is willing to clothe you with His everlasting 
righteousness, and make yon partakers of that 
glory wliicl) lie enjoyed with the Father before 
the world was. Oh, do not turn a deaf ear to 
me; <lo not reject the messago on account of 
the mcanuoss of the messenger I I am a child, 
a youth of iincircunicised lips, but the Lord haa 
chosen me, that the glory might be all His own. 
Had He sent to invite you by a learned rabbi, 
you might have been templed to think the man 
h;ul done something. But now God has sent a 
child that cannot speak, that the excellency of 
the power may be seen to be not of man, but of 
God. Let letter-learned Pharisees, then, de- 
spise my youth : I care not how vile I appeal 
ill the siglit of such men, I glory in it ; and 1 
am persuaded, if any of you should be set Ufion 
your watch by this preaching, you will havi* no 
reason to repent that God sent a child to cry, 
"Behold, the Bridegroom conieth I” 0 my 
brethren, the thought of being instrumental in 
bringing some of you to glory, fills mo with 
fresh zeal. Once more, therefore, T entreat you, 
"Watch, wat'.b and pray ;” for the Lord Jesus 
w'ill receive all hat cull upon Him, yea, all that 
call upon Him faithfully. Lot that cry, "Be- 
hold, the Bridegroom cometh," be continually 
sounding in your ears ; and begin now to live, 
as though you were assured this was the niglit 
in whi^h you were to be summoned to go forth 
to meet Him. I could say more, but the other 
business and duties of the day oblige me to stop. 
May the Lord give you all a hearing ear, and 
an obedient heart, and so closely unite you to 
Himself by one spirit, that, when Ho shall come 
in terrible majesty to judge mankind, you may 
be found having on a wedding-garment, and 
ready to go in' with Him to the marriage. 

Grant this, 0 Father, for Thy dear Son’s 
sake, Christ Jesus, our Lord. Axnenl and 
Ament 
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ON GENTOENESa* 

To be wise in our own eyes, 1o be wiso in the 
opinion of tbe world, and to be wise in the sight 
of God, are three things so very different, as 
rarely to coiiieido. One may often be wise in 
his own eyes, who is far from being so in the 
judgment of the worbl ; and to be reputed a 
prudent man by the world is no security for 
being accounted wise by God. As there is a 
worldly happiness, which God perceives to be 
no other thaJi disguised misery * as there are 
worldly honours, which, in His estimation, are 
reproach ; so there is a worldly wisdom, which 
in Uis sight is foolishness. Of this worldly 
wisdom the characters are given in the context, 
and ]»laced in contrast with those* of the wisdom 
wdiich is from above. Tlie one is the wisdom of 
the crafty, the other that of the upright. The 
one terminates in sellishness, the other in charity. 
'J’he one is full of strife aud bitter envyiugs, the 
ol her of mercy and of good fruits. One of the 
chief characters by which the wisdom from above 
is distinguished is gentleness, of wbieb I am now 
to discourse. Of this there is the greaUsr occa- 
sion to discourse, because it is too soldoiii viewed 
in a religious light, and is more readily con- 
sidered by the bulk of men as a mere felicity 
of nature, or an exterior accompliahmeut of 
luanuers, than as a Christian virtue, wdiicli they 
ore bound to cultivate. I .shall iirst explain the 
nature of this virtue, and sluill then offer some 
arguments to rceommeud, and some directions 
to fucilituie, the practice of it. 

I begin with distinguishing true gentleness 
fi'om passive tameness of sjiirit, and from un- 
limited complianee with the manners of others. 
That passive tameness winch submits 'without 
struggle to ©very encroaclimeut of the violent 
and assuming forms no part of Christian duty ; 
but, on the contrary, is destructive of general 
bapi>ines8 and order. That unlimited compla- 
cence which, on every occasion, falls in with the 
opinions and manners of others, is so far from 
lieing a virtue that it is itself a vice, and the 
parent of many vices. It overthrow.s all steadi- 
ness of prineiple, and.profluces that sinful con- 
formity with the woijld which taints the whole 
charaoter. In the present corrupted state of 
human numners, always to assent and to comply 
is tne very worst maxim we can adopt. It is 
impossible to support the purity and dignity of 
Christian morals without opposing the world on 
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various occasions, even though we should stand 
alone. That gentleness, therefore, which belongs 
to virtue, is to be carefully distinguished from 
the mean spirit of cowards and the fawning 
assent of sycophants. It renounces no just 
right from fear. It gives up no important truth 
from flattery. It is indeed not only consistent 
with a fiiTU mind, but it necessarily requires a 
manly spirit and a fixed principle, in order to 
give it any real value. Upon this solid .ground 
only the polish of gentleness can with advantage 
bo superinduced. 

It stands opposed not to the most determined 
regard for virtue an<l truth, but to harshness 
and severity, to pride and arrogance, to violence ' 
and oppression. It is, properly, thab part of, 
the great virtue of charity which nialces us un- 
willing to give pain to any of our brethren. 
Compassion prompts us to relieve their wantSi 
Forbearance prevents us from retaliating their 
iiij uries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; 
candour, our se vere j udgments. Gentleness cor- 
rects w'hatever is offensive in onr manners ; and, 
by a constant train of humane attentions, studiet 
to alleviate the burden of common misery. Its 
office, therefore, is extensive. It is not, like ' 
some other virtues, called forth only on peculiai 
emergencies, but it is continually in action when 
we are engaged in intercourse with men. It 
ought to foim our address, to regulate our speeaih, 
and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour, v 

I must warn you, however, not to confound 
this gentle wisdom, which is from above, With 
that artificial courtesy, that studied smoothness 
of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such nccompUshmenta the most frivol- ,• 
oils and empty may possess. Too often they 
arc employed by the artful as a snare, too often 
affected by the hard and unfeeling as a cover to 
the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at tlie 
some time, avoid observing the hiomage whidi, 
even in sucli instances, the world is constrained . 
to pay to virtue. In order to render society 
agreeable, it is found necessary to assume some- 
what, that may at least carry its appeardhee. 
Virtue is the universal charm. Even its shadow 
is courted when the substance is wanting. The 
imitation of its form has been reduced into an 
art : and, in the commerce of life, theflrststady 
of all who would either gain the esteem or frlii 
the hearts of others is to learn 'the speooh ofrd 
to adopt the manners of candour, gentline|M, 
aud humanity. But that gentleness which is 
the characteristic of a good man hos^ llkd every 
other virtue, its seat in the heart : and, let me 
add, nothing," except what flows from the heart. 
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can render even external manners trnly pleas- 
ing. 9br no assumed bchavioor can at all times 
hide the real diaracter. In that unatTectcd 
civility vbi^ spffngs from a gentle mind, there 
is a charm infinitely more powerful than in all 
the studied manners of the most finished courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what 
we owe to Him who made us, and to the com- 
mon nature of which we all share. 11 arises 
from reflection on our own failings and wants, 
and from just views of the condition and tlie 
duty of man. It is native feeling, heightened 
and improved by pri]ici])le. It is the heart 
which easily relents, whicli feels for everything 
tliat is human, and is backward and slow to 
inflict the least wound. It is affable in its 
address, and mild in its demeanour ; ever ready 
to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; 
breathing habitual kindness towards friends, 
courtesy to strangers, long-suffering to enemies. 
It exercises authority w'ith moderation, ad- 
ministers reproof with tenderness, confers favours 
with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in 
opinion, and temperate in zeal. It contends 
not eagerly about trifles; slow to contradict, 
and still slower to blame ; but prompt to allay 
dissension ainl to restore peace. 1 1 neither inter- 
meddles unnecessarily with the affairs, nor pries 
inquisitively into the secrets of others. It <le- 
lights above all things to alleviate distress, and 
if it cannot dry up the falling tear, to soothe at 
least the grieving heart. Where it luis not the 
power of being useful, it is never burdeiisotue. 
it seeks to please rather than to shine and dazzle, 
and conceals wdih care that superiority, either 
of talents or of rank, which is opi)rcHsive to 
those who are beneath it. J n a word, it is that 
^ spirit and that tenor of inaiineis which the 
(lOspel of Clirist enjoins, when it eoiiiinands us 
to bear one another’s burdens ; to rejoice with 
tho.se who rejoice, and to weep witli those who 
weep ; to please every one liis neighbour for his 
good, to be kind and tender-hearted, to be 
ful and courteous, to support the weak, ami to 
- 1)6 patient towards all men. 

Having now sulllcieutly exjdained the nature 
of this amiable virtue, I proceed to recutriiuend 
it to your practice. Let me, for this end, desire 
you to consider the duty which you owe to God; 
to consider the relation which you bear to one 
another ; to consider your own interest. 

Consider the duty which you owe to God. 
When you survey His works, nothing i.s so con- 
spicuoug, as His greatness and majesty. When 
you fonsult His Word, nothing is more remark- 
able, than His attention to soften that greutneMs, 
an,d to place it in the mildest and least oppres- 
s^e light He not only characterises Himself 
as thh *^God of consolation,” hut, with conde- 
scending gentleness. He particularly accommo- 
dates Gj^self to the situation of the unfortunate. 
“He dwelleth with the humble and contrite. 
He hideth not His face when the afflicted cry. 


He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up 
their wounds.” Wlien His Son came to be the 
Saviour of the world, Ho was eminent for the 
same attribute of mild and gentle goodness. 
Long before His birth, it was prophesied of Him, 
that He should ** not strive, nor cry, nor cause 
His voice to be heard in the streets ; that the 
bruised reed He should not break, nor queueh 
the .sntoking flax” (Matt xii. 19, 20). And after 
His death, this distinguishing feature in Ills 
character was so univer.sal]y reiiienihered, that 
the Apostle Paul, on occasion of a rer|ucst which 
he makes to the Corinthians, uses those remark- 
able expressions, I beseech you by the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Chri.st” (2 Cor. x. 1). 
During all His intercourse with men, no hnr.sh- 
ne.s.s, or pritlc, or stately distance, appeareil in 
His demeanour. In His access. He was easy ; 
ill His manner, .simple; in His answers mild ; in 
lli.s whole behaviour, huniblo and obliging. 
“Learn of mej” said He, “for 1 am meek and 
lowly ill heart.” As the Son of God is the pat- 
tern, so the Holy Ghost is the ins]>irer of gentle- 
ness. Ili.s name is the (Comforter, tlie Spirit of 
grace and pence. 11 is fruits, or operations on the 
human mind, are “ lo\e, meekness, gentleness, 
and long-suffering” (Gal. v. 22). Thus, by every 
discovery of the Godhead, honour is put upon 
gentleness ; it is held uj[> to oiii view, as peculiarly 
connected with celestial nature. And suitable 
to sueh discoverie.s, is the whole strain of the 
Gosptd. It were unnecessary to appeal to any 
single precept. You need only open the New 
Testament, to find this virtue perpetually in- 
culeateil. (‘harity, or love, is the capital iigure 
ever pre.sented to our view ; and gentleness, for- 
bearance, and forgiveness, arc tbe soiiuds ever 
reclin ing on our ear. 

fcJo predominant, indeed, is this spirit through- 
out the Christian dispensation, that even tlie 
vices and corruf»tion.s of men have not been able 
altogetber to defeat its tendency. Tliough that 
dtspcnsutioii is far from having hitherto jiro- 
duced its full elfect upon the world, yet we can 
clearly trace its influence in humanising the 
manners of men. Keiuarknble, in this resjiect, 
i.H the victory which it has gained over those 
powers of violence and cruelty, which belong to 
tlfe infernal kingdom. Wlierever Christianity 
prevails, it has discouraged, and, in some degree, 
abolished slavery. It has rescued Iniiimii nature 
from that ignominious yoke, under which, in 
former ages, the one-half of mankind groaned. 
It has introduced more equality between the 
two sexes, and rendered the conjugal union more 
rational and liappy. It ha.s abated the ferocious- 
ness of war. It has mitigated the rigour of 
despotism, mitigated the cruelty of punishments; 
in a’^ord, it has reduced mankind, from their 
ancient barbarity, into a more humane and gentle 
state. Do wc pretend r^sjujct and zeal for this 
religion, and at the same time allow ourselves in 
that harshness and severity, which are ao con* 
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tradJctoiy to its goniiu ? Too plainly vre show 
that it has no power over oup hearte. Wc may 
retain the Christian name; hut wo have aban- 
doned the Christian spirit. 

II. Consider thi» relation wliich yon bear to 
one another. Man, as a solitary individnal, is a 
very wretched being. As long as he stands de- 
tached from his kind, he is possessed neither of 
happiness nor of strength. We are formed by 
Nature to unite; wo are impelled towards each 
other by the compassionate instincts in our 
frame; we are linked by a thousand connections, 
founded on cotnmon wants. Gentleness, there- 
fore, or, as it is very properly termed, humanity, 
is what man, as such, in every station, owes to 
man. To be inaccessible, contemptuous, and 
hard of heart, is to revolt against our own 
nature; is, in the language of Scripture, to 
“ hide ourselves from our own flesh.” Accord- 
ingly, as all fool the claim which they have to 
mildness and humanity, so all are sensibly hurt 
by the want of it in others. On no side are we 
more vulnerable. No complaint is more feel- 
ingly made, than that of the harsh and rugged 
manners of persons with whom we have inter- 
course. But how seldom do we transfer the 
case to ourselves, or examine how far we are 
guilty of inflicting on others, whose sensibility 
Is the same with ours, those very wounds of 
which we so loudly complain ? 

But, perhaps, it will bo pleaded by some, that 
this gentleness, on which wo now insist, regards 
only those smaller offlees of life, which in their 
eye arc not essential to religion and goodness. 
Negligent, they confess, of the government of 
their temper, or the regulation of their be- 
haviour, on slight occasions ; they are attentive, 
as they }>retend, to the great duties of benefi- 
cence; and ready, whenever the opportunity 
presents, to perform important services to their 
fellow-creatures. But let such persons reflect, 
that the occasions of performing those important 
good deeiis very rarely occur. Perhaps their 
situation in life, or the nature of their connec- 
tions, may in a great measure exclude them from 
such opportunities. Great events give scope for 
great virtues ; but the main tenor of human life 
is composed of small occurrences. Within the 
aound of these lie the materials of the hnppi- 
^neas of most men ; the subjects of their duty, 
and the trials of their virtue. Virtue must he 
formed and supported, not by unfrequent act^ 
but by daily and repeated exertions. In order 
to its becoming either vigorons or useful, it 
must lie habitually active; not breaking forth 
occasionally with a transient lustre, like the 
hlaxeof the comet; but regular in its returns, 
like the light of day : not like the aromatic gale, 
which sometimes feasts the sense ; hut like the 
ordinary breeze, which fans the air, and renders 
it bealthful. 

Yean may pass over our heads, without afford- 
ing any opportunity for acts of high beneficence 


I or extensive utility. Whereas not a day pasMs^ 
but, in the common transactions of life, and 
especially in the intercourse of domestic society, 
gentleness finds place for promoi$pg the faap^* 
ness of others, and strengthening in otizselves 
the habit of virtue. Nay, by seasonable dis- 
coveries of a liumane spirit, we sometimes con- 
tribute more materially to the advancement of 
happiness, than by actions which are seemingly 
more important. There are situations, not a 
few, in bnman life, where the encouraging 
reception, the condescending behavionr, and 
the look of sympathy, bring greater relief to the 
heart, than the most liberal supplies of bounty. 
While, on the other side, when the hand of 
liberality is extended to bestow, the want of 
gentleness is sufficient to frustrate the intention 
of the benefit. We sour those whom we meant to 
oblige ; and, by conferring favours with ostenta- 
tion and harshness, we convert them into in- 
juries. Can any disposition then be held to 
possess a low place in the scale of virtue, whose 
influence is so considerable on the happiness of 
the world ? 

Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to 
mutual enjoyment. Amidst the strife of inter- 
fering interests, it tempers the violence of con- 
tention, and keeps alive the seeds of harmony. 

It softens animosities, renews endearments, 
and renders the countenance of man a refresh- 
ment to man. Banish gentleness from the earth ; 
suppose the world to be filled with none but 
harsh and contentious .spirits ; and what sort of 
society would remain? The solitude of the 
desert were preferable to it. ^fhe conflict of 
jarring elements in chaos ; the cave, where sub- 
terraneous winds contend and roar; the den, 
where serpents hiss, and beasts of the forest 
howl, would be the only proper representations 
of such assemblies of men. '*Ob that I had 
wings like a dove 1 for then I would fly away, 
and be at rest. Lo ! then I would wander far 
off, and remain in the wilderness. 1 would hasten 
my escape from the windy storm and tempest 
For 1 have seen violence and strife in the city. 
Mischief and sorrow are in the midst of it 
Deceit and guile depart not from the street” 
(Psalm Iv. 0, 7, 8). Strange ! that where men 
have all one common interest, they should so 
often absurdly concur in defeating it 1 Has not 
Nature already provided a sufficient quantity of 
unavoidable evils for the state of man ? As if 
we did not aufier enough from the storm which I 
beats upon us without, must we conspire also, j 
in those societies where we assemble, to find a i 
retreat from that storm, to harass one another? j 
But if the sense of duty, and of common happi- | 
ness, be insufficient to recommend the virtniaof j 
which we treat, tlien let me desire you — 

III. To consider your own interest. What- 
ever ends a good man can be supposed to ponnii^ 
gentleness will be found to favour them. It , 
prepossesses and wins every heart Itpetimaikvi. 
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whan emjr oihar argoment ikils ; often disarms 
the flarce, and melts the stubborn: whereas 
harshness eonUniis the opposition it would siib- 
dner and oC an mdifferent person creates on 
enemy. He who conld overlook an injury com- 
mitted in the collision of interests will long and 
severely resent the slights of a contemptuous 
behaviour. To the man of gentleness, the world 
is generally disposed to ascril^e every other - 
good quality. The higher endowments of the 
mind we admire at a distance ; and when any ! 
impropriety of liehavionr accompanies them, we | 
admire without love. They are like some of the j 
distant stars, whose beneficial influence reaches , 
not to us. Whereas, of the influence of gentle- 
ness, all in some degree partake, and therefore ! 
all love it. The man of this character rises in | 
the world without struggle, and flourishes with- ' 
out envy. His misfortunes are universally 
lamented ; and his failings are easily forgiven. 

But whatever may be the effect of this virtue 
on our external condition, its influence on our 
internal enjoyment is certain and powerful. ' 
That inward tranquillity which it promotes is 
the first requisite to every pleasurable feeling. 

It is tlie calm and clear atmosphere, the serenity 
and sunshine of the mind. When benignity and 
gentleness reign within, we are always least in 
hazanl of being ruffled from without ; every per- 
son, and every oconirence, are beiield in the 
most favourable light But let some clouds of 
disgust and ill-humour gather on the mind, and 
immediately the scene changes; Nature seems 
transformed, and the appearance of all things 
is blackened to our view. The gonth* mind is 
like the smooth stream, which njflccis every 
object in its just proportion, and in its fairest 
colours. The violent spirit, like troubled waters, 
renders back the images of things distorted and j 
broken; and communicates to them all that 
disordered motion which arises solely from its 
own agitation. 

Offences must come. As soon may the waves 
of the sea cease to roll, as provocations to arise | 
from human corruption and frailty. Attacked 
by ^at injuries, the man of mild and gentle j 
spirit will feel what human nature feels ; ami 
will defend and resent us his duty allows him. I 
But to those slight provocations, and frivolous | 
offences, which are the most frequent causes of 
^hsqaiet, he is happily superior. Ifeiice hj.s j 
daynffow in a far more placid tenor than those . 
of others ; exempted from the numberless dis- 1 
composures which agitate vulgar minds. In- | 
spired with higher sentiments ; taught to regard, 
with indulgent eye, the frailties of men, the 
omissions of the careless, the follies of the im- 
pmdent, and the levity of the fickle, he retreats 
into the calmness of his spirit, as into an undis- 
turbed aanotnary ; and quietly allows the nsual 
emrent of life to hold its course. 

This virtue has another, and still more im- 
portant connection with our intersat, by means 


' of that relation which our present behaviour 
bears to our etenial state. Heaven is the region 
of gentleness and friendship : hell, of fierceness 
and animosity. If ^then, os the Scripture in- 
structs us, ‘'according to what we now sow, we 
must hereafter reap," it follows that the cul- 
tivation of a gentle temper is necessary to pre- 
pare UR for future felicity ; and that the indul- 
gence of harsh dispositions is the introduction 
to future misery. Mon, T am afraid, too often 
separate those articles of their belief which re- 
late to eternity from the ordinary affairs of the 
world. 'J'hcy connect them with tho seasons of 
sorio\i8ncRs and gravity. They leave them, with 
much respect, as in a high region, to which, 
only on groat occasions, they resort ; and, when 
they descend into common life, consider them- 
selves as at lil)crty to give free scope to their 
humours and passious. Whereas, in fact, it is 
their behaviour in tho daily train of social inter- 
course, which, more than any other cause, fixes 
and determines their s)>iritual charaetcr ; gradu- 
ally instilling those dispositions, and forming 
those habits, which aflect their everlasting con- 
dition. With regard to trifles, perhaps, their 
malignant dispositions may chiefly be indulged. 
But let them nunomber well, that those trifles, 
by increasing tho growth of peevishness and 
passion, become pregnant with the most serious 
mischiefs; and may lit them, before they are 
aware, for being tlm future companions of in- 
fernal spirits only, 

1 mean not to say, that in order to our prepara- 
tion for heaven, it is enough to be mild and 
gentle ; or that this virtue alone will cover all 
our sins. Through the felicity of natural consti- 
tution, a certain degree of this benignity may he 
possessed by some whose hearts are in other re- 
spects corrupt, and their lives irregular. But 
what I mean to assert is, that where no atten- 
tion is given to the goveniment of temper, meet- 
ness for heaven is not yet acquired, and the 
rcgeneratiiir power of religion is ns yet unknown. 
One of the brst works of the Spirit of Go<l is, to 
infuse into every heart which it inhabits that 
“gentle wisdom which is from above." “They 
who are Ohrist’s have crucified the flesh with its 
affections and lusts ; " but Jet it not be forgotten, 
thht among the works of the flesh, hatred, vari- 
ance, emulations, wrath, strife, and cnvyings, 
are as expressly enumerated, as urK^IcniineKS, 
murders, drunkenness, and revelling. They who 
continue either in the one or the other, “ shall 
not inherit," indeed cannot inherit, “tho king- 
dom of God." 

Having thus shown the inqmrtaiice of goutle- 
ness, both as a moral virtue and as a Christian 
grace, I shall conclude the subject with brieffy 
suggesting some considerations which may be of 
use to facilitate the practice of it. 

For this end, let me advise you to view your 
character with an impartial eye ; and to lean, 
from your own failings to give that indulgence 
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which in your turn yon claim. It la pride which 
hliti the world with so much harshness and sever- 
ity. In the fulness of self-estimation, we forget 
what we are. We claim attentions to which we 
are not entitled. We are rigorous to offences, 
as if we hod never offended ; unfeeling to dis- 
tress, as if we knew not what it was to suffer. 
Prom those airy regions of pride and folly, let 
ns descend to our jjroper level. Let us survey 
the natural equality on which Providence has 
placed man with man, and reilect on the infirmi- 
ties common to all. If the reflection on natural 
equality and mutual offences be insufficient to 
prompt humanity, let us at least remember 
what wo are in the sight of God. Have we none 
of that forbearance to give to one another, which 
we all so earnestly entreat from Heaven ? Can 
wo look for clemency or gentleness from our 
Judge, when wo arc so backward to show it to 
our own brethren ? 

Accustom yourselves also to reflect on the 
small moment of those things which are the 
usual incentives to violence and contention. Tu 
the ruffled and angry hour, we view every ap- 
pearance through a false medium. The most 
inconsiderable point of interest or honour 
swells into a momentous object, and the slight- 
est attack seems to threaten immediate ruin. 
But after passion or pride has snbsided, we look 
round in vain for tlie mighty misdiiefs we 
dreaded. The fabric which our disturbed im- 
agination had reared totally disa})penrs. But, 
though the cause of contention has dwindled 
away, its consequences remain. We have alien- 
ated a friend, we have embittered an enemy, we 
have sown the seeds of future suspicion, malevo- 
lence, or disgust. Suspend your violence, 1 
beseech you, for a moment, ^^llell causes of dis- 
cord occur. Anticipate that j^criod of coolness, 
which of itself will soon arrive. Allow your- 
selves to think liow little you have any prospect 
of gaining by fierce contention ; but how much 
of the trne Imppiness of life you are certain of 
throwing away. Easily, and from the smallest 
chink, the bitter w'aters of strife are let forth ; 
but their course cannot be foreseen ; and he 
seldom fails of suffering most from their poison- 
ous effect, who first allowed them to flow. 

But gentleness will, most of all, be promoted 
by frequent views of those great olgects which 


our holy religion preecnta. Let the prospeets of 
immortality fill your minds. Look upon this 
world as a state of passage. (Consider youisdlves 
as engaged in the pursuit of higher interests ; as . 
acting now, under the eye of God, an introdno- * 
tory part to a more important scene. Elevated 
by such sentiments, your mind will become 
calm and sedate. You will look down, as from a 
superior station, on the potty disturbances of 
the world. They are the selfish, the sensual, 
and the vain, who are mast subject to the im- 
potence of passion. Q'hey are linked so closely 
to the world ; by so many sides they touch every 
object, and every person around them, that they 
are perpetually hurt, and peipetually hurting 
others. But the spirit of true religion removes 
us to a proper distance from the grating objects 
of worldly contention. It leaves us sufficiently 
connected with the world, for acting our part in 
it with propriety ; but disengages us from it so 
far as to weaken its power of disturbing our 
tranquillity. It inspires magnanimity, and 
magnanimity always breathes gentleness. It 
leads us to view the follies of men with pity, 
not wuth rancour ; and to treat, with the mild 
ness of a superior nature, what in little minds 
would call forth all the bitterness of passion. 

Aided by such considerations, let us cultivate 
that gentle wisdom which is, in so many respects, 
important both to our duty and our happiness. 
Let us assume it as the ornament of every age, 
and of every station. Let it temper the petu- 
lance of youth, and soften the moroseness of old 
age. Let it mitigate authority in those who 
rule, and promote deference among those who 
obey. I conclude with repeating the caution, 
not to mistake for true gentleness that flimsy 
intimation of it called polished manners, which 
often among men of the world, under a smooth 
appearance, conceals much asperity. Let yours 
be native gentleness of heart, flowing from the 
love of God, and the love of man. Unite 4his 
amiable spirit with a proper zeal for all that is 
right, and just, and true. Let piety be combined 
in your character with humanity. Let deter- 
nihicd integrity dwell in a mild and gentle i 
breast. A character thus supported will com- j 
maud more real respect than can be procured by 
the most shining accomplishments when separ- j 
ated from virtue. 
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ON MOVING FOR LEAVE TO BRING IN A 

bill for a just and equal repre- 
sentation OF THE PEOPLE OF ENG- 

land in PARLIAMENT, 1776. 

ALL wise Governments and well-regulated states 
have been particularly careful to mark and cor- 
rect the various abuses which a considerable 
length of time almost necessarily creates. 
Among these, one of the most striking and 
important in our country is the present unfair 
and inadeciuate state of the representation of the 
people of England in Parliament. It is now 
become so partial and unequal, ftnm the lapse 
of time, that I believe almost every gentleman 
in the House will agree with me in the necessity 
of its being taken into our most serious con- 
sideration, and of our endeavouring to find a 
remedy for this great and growing evil. 

I wish, sir,' my slender abilities were equal to 
a thorough investigation of this momentous 
business; very diligent and well-meant endea- 
vours have not been wanting to trace it from the 
first origin. The most natural and perfect idea 
of a free government is, in my mind, that of the 
people themselves assembling to determine by 
Mhat laws they choose to be governed, and to 
establish the regulations they think necessary 
for the protection of their property and liberty 
against all violence and fraud. Every member 
of such a community would submit with alacrity 
to the observance of whatever had been enacted 
by himself, and assist with spirit in giving 
efficacy and vigour to laws and ordinances 
whi^ derived all their authority from his own 
a])probation and concurrence. In small incon- 
siderable states, this mode of legislation has 
been happily followed, both in ancient and 
modern times. The extent and populousness of 
a great empire seems scarcely to admit it without 
confusion or tumult, and therefore, our ancestors, 
more wise in this than the ancient Romans, 
ado]v4ted the representation of the many by a 
few, as answering more fully the true ends of 
government Rome was enslaved from inatten- 
tion to this very circumstance, and by one other 
fatal act, which ought to be a strong warning to 
the people, even against their own representa- 
tives here — the leaving power too long in the 
hon^ of the some persons, by which the armies 
of the republic became the amues of Sylla, 
Pompey, and Caesar. When all the burghers 
of Italy obtained the freedom of Rome, and 
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voted in public assemblies, their multitudes 
rendered the distinction of the citizen of Rome, 
and the alien, impossible. Their assemblies and 
deliberations became disorderly and tumultuous. 
Unprincipled and ambitious men found out the 
secret of turning them to the ruin of the Roman 
liberty and the commonwealth. Among us 
this evil is avoided by representation, and yet 
the justice of this principle is preserved. Every 
Englishman is supposed to be present in Parlia- 
ment, either in person or by deputy chosen by 
himself ; and therefore the resolution of Parlia- 
ment is taken to be the resolution of every in- 
dividual, and to give to the public the consent and 
approbation of every free agent of the community. 

According to the ilr.st formation of this ex- 
cellent constitution, so long and so justly our 
greatest boast and best inheritance, we find that 
the people thus took cure no laws should be 
enacted, no taxes levied, but by their consent, 
expressed by their rejirescntatives in the great 
council of the nation. Tlie mode of representa- 
tion in ancient times being tolerably adequate 
and proportionate, the sense of the people was 
known by that of Parliament; their share of 
power in the legislature was preserved, and 
founded in equal justice ; at present it is become 
insufficient, partial, and unjust. From so pleas- 
ing a view as that of the equal power which our 
ancestors had, with great wisdom and care, 
modelled for the commons of this realm, the 
present scene gives us not very venerable ruins 
of that majestic and beautiful fabric, the English 
constitution. 

As the whoh* seems in disorder and confusion, 
all the former union and harmony of the parts 
are lost and destroyed. It appears, sir, from 
the writs remaining in the king’s remembrancer's 
office in the exchetiuer, that no less than twenty- 
two tow'iis sent members to the Parliaments in 
the 28(1, 25th, and 26th, of King Edward 1., 
which have long ceased to be represented. TIio 
names of some of them are scarcely known to 
us, such as those of Canebrig and Bamburgh in 
Northumberland, Pershore and Brem in Wor- 
cestershire, Jarvall and Tykliull in Yorkshire. 
What a happy fate, sir, has attended the boroughs 
of Gatton and Old Saram, of which, although 
ipsodperiere ruiTice, the names are farm I luj to us ; 
the clerk regularly calls them over, and four 
respectable gentlemen represent tln ir departed 
greatness, os knights of coronation represent 
Aquitaine and Nonnandy I The little town of 
Banbury, petite vUle grand rename as Rabelais 
says of Cbinon, has, I believe, only seventeen 
electors, and a chancellor of the excheauer. Its 
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influenee and wei^t, on a division, I have often 
seen overpower the united force of the members 
for London, Bristol, and several of the mort opu- 
lent counties. East Grinstead too, I think, has 
only al/oui tliirty electors, yet gives a seat among 
us to that brave, heroic lord, at the head of a 
great department, now very military, who has 
fully determined to conquer America, but not 
in Germany. It is not, sir, my purpose, to 
weary the patience of the House by the researches 
of an antiquarian into the ancient state of our 
representation, and its variations at different 
periods. 1 shall only lemark shortly on what 
passed in the reign of Henry VI. and some of 
his successors. In that reign. Sir John Fortcscue, 
his chancellor, observed that the IJouse of 
Commons consisted of more than 300 chosen 
men. Various alterations were made by suc- 
ceeding kings till James II., since which i)eriod 
no change has happened. Great abuses, it must 
be owned, contrary to the primary ideas of the 
English constitution, were committed by our 
former princes, in giving the right of representa- 
tion to several paltry boroughs, because the 
places were poor, and de])endent on them, or on 
a favourite overgrown peer. The landmarks of 
the constitution have often been removed. The 
marked partiality to Cornwall, which single 
county still sends, within one, as many members 
as the whole kingdom of Scotland, is striking, 
and arose from its yielding to the Crown in tin 
and lands a larger hereditary revenue than any 
other English county, as well as from this duchy 
being in the Crown, and giving an amazing com- 
mand and influence. By such acts of our princes 
the constitution was wounded in its most vital 
parts. Henry VIII. restored two mombers, 
Edward VI. twenty, Queen Mary four, Queen 
Elizabeth twelve, James 1. sixteen, diaries I. 
eighteen; in all seven ty-two. The alterations 
by creation in the same period were more con- 
siderable ; for Henry VIIT. created thirty-thi-ee, 
Edwanl VI. twenty-eight, Queen Mary seven teen, 
Queen Elizabeth forty-eight, Jamea T. eleven ; 
in all 187. Charles X. made no creation of this 
kind. Charles fl. added two for the county, and 
two for the city of Durham, and two for New- 
morket-on-Treut Tliis IJou.oe is at this hour 
composed of the same representation it was at 
his demise, notwithstanding the many and im- 
portant changes which have since happened ; it 
becomes ns therefore to iuqiuro, whether the 
sense of Parliament can be now, on solid grounds, 
from the present representation, said to be the 
sense of the nation, as in the time of our fore- 
fathers. I am satisfied, sir, the sentiments of 
the people cannot be justly known at this time, 
from the resolutions of a Parliament, composed 
as the present is, even though no undue influence 
was practised after the return of the members to 
the House ; even supposing for a moment the 
influence of idl the baneful arts of corruption to 
be suspended, which, for a moment, I believe 


they have not been, under the present profligate | 
administration. Let us examine, sir, with ex- 
actness and candour, of what the efficient parts' 
of the House are composed, and what propc^ion 
they bear on the large scale to the body of the 
people of England, who are supposed to be 
represented. 

The southern })art of this island, to wbi(di 1 
now coniine iny ideas, consists of about five 
millions of people, according to the most recelvetl 
calculation. 1 will state by what number the 
majority of this House is elected, and 1 suppose 
the largest number present of any recorded in 
our journals, which was in the famous year 1741. 

In that year the three largest divisions appear 
in our journals. The first i.s that on the 21st of 
January, when the numbers were 253 to 250; 
the second on the 25th day of the same month, 
236 to 235 ; the third on the 9th of March, 242 
to 242. In the.se divisions the members of Scot- 
land are included ; but 1 will state my calcula- 
tions only for England, because it gives the 
argument more force. The division, therefore, 

I adopt, is that of January 21st ; the number of 
members present on that day were 503. Let 
me, however, suppose the number of 254 to be 
tlic imyority of members who will ever be able i 
I to attend in tlioir jdaces. 1 state it high, from j 
the accidents of sickness, service in foreign parts, | 
travelling, and necessary avocations. From the i 
majority of electors in the boroughs which re- | 
tamed members to this House, it has been i 
! demonstrated that this number of 254 members | 
are actually elected by no more than 5728 per- I 
.sons, generally the inhabitants of Cornish and | 
other boroughs, and }>erliajis not the most respeo- ! 
table part of the community. Is our sovereign, 
i then, to learn the sense of liis whole people from 
I these few persons ? Are those the men to give 
laws to thi.s vast empire, and to tax this wealthy 
nation ? 1 do not mention all the tedioua cM* 
dilations, because gentlemen may find them at 
length in the works of the incomparable Dr 
Price, in Postlothwaite, and in Burgh's “ Politi- 
cal Disquisitions." Figures afford the clearest 
demonstration, incapable of cavil or sophistry. 
Since Burgh’s calculation, only one alteration 
has happened : I allude to the borough of Shore- 
ham, ill Sus.sex ; for by the Act of 1771, all the j 
freeholders of forty shillings per annum, in the i 
neighbouring rape or hundred of Bramber, are 1 
admitted to vote for that borough, but many of | 
the old electors were disfranchised. It appears, ; 
likewise, that fifty-six of our members are elected 
by only 864 persons. Lord Chancellor Talbot j 
supposed that the majority of this House was . 
elected by 50,000 persons, and he exclaimed 
against the ii\ju.stice of that idea. More accurate 
calculators than his lordship, and the unerring 
rules of political arithmetic, have shown the in- 
justice to be vastly beyond what his lordship 
even suspected. When we consider, sir, that 
the most important powers of this House, the 
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! levying taxes on, and enacting laws for tive 
j miUions of persons, is thns nsnrped and uncon- 
; stituUonally exerted by the small nunilwr I 
have mentioned, it becomes our dnty to the 
ni'ople to restore to them Uieir clear rights, their 
original share in the legislature. Tlio anuiciit 
representation of this kingdom, we lind, w.as 
founded by our ancestors in justice, wisdom, and 
equality. The present state of it would be con- 
tinued by ns in folly, obstinacy, and injustice. 
The evil has been complained of by some of the 
wisest patriots our country has ever produced. 
1 shall beg leave to give that close roasoner, Mr 
Locke’s ideas, in his own words. He says, in 
the treatise on civil goveniment : ** Things not 
always changing equally, and private interests 
often keeping up customs and privileges, when 
the reasons of them are ceased, it often comes to 
pass, that in Governments where part of the 
legislature consists of representatives chosen by 
the people, that in tract of time this re])reseniu- 
tion becomes very unequal and (lihi)ro])Oi'tioiiate 
to the reasons it was at lii-st established upon. 
To what gross absurdities the following of a 
custom, when reason has left it, may lead, we 
may be satisfied, when we sue the bare name of 
a town, of which there remains nut so much as 
the ruins, where scarce so much housing as a 
sheep-cot, or more inhabitants than a shepherd, 
is to bo found, sends as many representatives to 
the grand assembly of law-makers, as a whole 
county, numerous in people and powerful in 
riches. This strangers stand amazed at, and 
every one must confess, needs a remedy.** After 
so great an authority as that of Mr Locke, I shall 
not bo treated on this occasion us a more visionary, 
and the propriety of the motion I shall have the 
i honour of submitting to the House will scarcely 
he di.spnted. Even the members for such places 
08 Old Sarum and Gatton, who 1 may venture 
to say at present BiwnJt notninis unibree, will, I 
am persuaded, have too much candour to com- 
plain of the right of their few constituents, if 
indeed they have constituents, if they are not 
self-created, self-elected, self-existent, of this 
pretended right being transferred to the county, 
while the rich and populous manufacturing towns 
of Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Shellield, 
and others, may have at least an equitable share 
in formation of those laws by which they are 
govern^. My idea, sir, in this case, as to the 
wretched and depopulated towns and boroughs 
in general, t own is amputation. I say with 
Horace, InutUea ramoa aiuputana, feliciores in- 
aerU. This is not, sir, the first attempt of the 
kind to ooirect, although in on inoonfdderabic 
deme^ this ^growing evil. Proceedings of a 
siinllaT nature were had among us above a cen- 
tury poet The clerk will read from our journals 
what pUMd on the 26th of March 1668, on a bill 
to enable the county palatine of Durham to send 
two knights for the county, and two citizens for 
^e city of Durham. 


[The elerk reads.] In a book of authority, 
“AikdiitcU Grey’s Debates,” we have a more 
particular account of what pa-ssed in the House 
on that occasion, lie says that *'Sir Thomas 
Meres moved, that the shires may have on in- 
crease of knights, and that some of tlie small 
boroughs, where thoi’c arq but few electors, may 
be taken away; and a bill was brought in for 
that purpose.” “On a division the bill was 
rejected, Ga to fiO.” This, however, alludes only 
to the bill then before the House, respecting the 
county and city of Durham. I desire to add the 
few remarkable words of Sir Thomas Strickland 
ill this debate, because I have not seen them 
quoted on the late important AmcTican questions: 
“The county palatine of Durham was never 
taxed in Parliainent, by unci on t privilege, before 
King James’s lime, and so needed no repre- 
sentatives; but now beiiig taxed, it is but 
reasonable they should have them.” Such seutl- 
nieuls, sir, were promulgated in this House 
even so long ago us the reign of Charles II. I 
uni aware, sir, that the power de jure, of the 
legislature to disframthimi a number of boroughs, 
upon the general giNiunds of improving the con- 
stitution, has been doubted; and gent lemeri will 
ask, wbcthiT a powtu' is loilged in the rejire- 
sentative to destroy his immediate constituent! 
Such a question is best auswored by another: 
liow originated the right, and upon what grounds 
was it gained? Ohl Sarum and Gatton, for 
instance, were populous towns when the right 
of representation was lirst given them. They 
are now desolate, and tberefore ought not to re- 
tain a privilege wbieh they acquired only by 
their extent and p<)i»ulousnm. We ought in 
everything, as fur as we can, to make the theory 
and practice of the constitution coincide, and 
the supremo legislative body of a statu must 
surely have this jfower inherent in thoin. It was 
de facto lately exercised to its full extent by 
this House in the case of Shorehain, with uni- 
versal approbation : for near a Imudred corrupt 
voters were disfranchised, and about twice that 
number of Ireeholders admitted from the county 
of Sussex. It will be objected, I foresee, that a 
time of poriect calm and peace throughout this 
vast, empire is the most proper to propose in- 
ternal regulations of this imporiunee ; and that 
while intestine discord rages in the whole nortluTU 
continent of America, our attention ought to be 
fixed upon the most alarming object, and all our 
efforts employed to extinguish the devouring 
flame of a civil war. In my opinion, sir, the 
American war is, in this truly critical urea, one 
of the strongest arguments for the regulations of 
our representation, which I now submit to tlie 
House. During the rest of our lives, likewise, 
I may venture to prophecy, America will be the 
leading feature of this age. In our late disputeii 
with the Americans, we have always taken it foi 
granted that the people of England Justified all 
the iniquitous, cruel, arl)itrary, and mad pro- 
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cefMlingB of adminifitratiun, because, tbey liad represented in Parliament ; that the metropolis, 
the approbation of the majority of tliis House. : which contains in itself a ninth part of the 
Tlie uiisurdity of hiich an ar^'uinent is apparent; i people, and the counties of i&Oddlesex, York, 
for the majority of thi.s House, wo know, speak and others, which so greatly abound with in* i 
only the sense of liT£-\ ]u*r’‘Ons, even supposiii", hul)ituiits, should receive an increase in their \ 
according to the coimf ituti.)iial custom of our ^ lepn-.seiitation ; that the mean and insignificant j 
ancestors, tlie const iiiuMil. iiad been coiisii lied ■ boioughs, so eini>luitically styled the rotten part | 
on this gi cat national jioiijt as he ought to have of our constitution, should be lopped off, and i 
been. VVe have seen in what manner the acqiiies- the electors in them throw'n into the counties; 
ccnce of a majority heir i>, obtained. The people and the rich, populous, trading towns, Birming- 
in the southern part of this island amount to ham, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and others, 
upward.s of li.o millions; tlie sense, thcreiore, he permitted to send deputies to the great 
of five rnillioii.s, cannot be ascertained l>y the council of the nation. The disfranchising of the 
opinion of not mx llionsand, even Hup])osing mean, %'enal, and de]»eiulent boroughs, would bo 
it liad been cr»Ih‘ct'‘d. The Aim-rieans with laying the oxe to the root of corruption and 
great ri'asoii insist that the ])rc.scut war is treasury influence, as well as aristocratical 
carried on contrary to the sense of tlie nation, ; t>r:»nny. Wc ought equally to guard against 
by a iriinistcrial junto, and an arbitrary faction, . those who sell lh«*m.selve.s, or whose lords sell ^ { 
C(jiially hostile to tin- rights of Kiiglishracri and them. Burgage tenures, and private property 
the claims of Americans. The various addresses ' in a slmre of the legislature, arc monstrous 
to the throne from the most numerous bodies, absurdities in a free .state, as well as an insult to 
praying lliat the sword may be rcturne«l to tbe coimnon sense. I wdsh, air, an English Parlia- 
scabbard, and all bo.stiblies cease, confirm this nient to .v^pcak the free, unbiassed sense of the 
assertion. 'J’hc ca}»ital of our country lia; re* body of Ihe English peojilc, ami of every man 
jicatedly ileclarcd, by various public acts, Us ab- among us, of each individual who may Iw justly 
horreuce of the ]»res(‘jit unnatural civil war, begun supposed to be coinprelicndcd in a fair majority, 
on principles subversive of our coiLstitution. The iueane.st mechanic, the poorest ])ea.sant 

Our history furnislies frequent instances of the ' and day-labourer, has important rights respect- 
.smisc of Parliament running directly couiilcr to • ing his jiersonal liberty, that of his wife and 
the sense of the nation. It was nob>rion.sly of I chihlren, his ]>roperty, however inconsiderable, 
late the case in the busine.ss of ihe Middlf’^’x | bis wages, his earnings, tbe very price and value 
election. J believe the fact to bo equally certain ! of each day hard labour, which are in many 
in tlie grand American dispute, at least as to j trades and manufactures regulated by the power 
the actual lioHtilitic.s now i-arrying on against ; of Parliament. Every law ri’lative to marriage, 
our brellin-ii and fellow'-.su)»ject.s. ’I'lu' projio.sal j to the protection of a wife, si.stcr, or ilaiighter, 
before us will bring the case an is'-iic. ami ! against violence and brutal lust, to every con- 
froni a fair and equal reprcstudaticoi of the j tract or agreement with a rapacious or unjust 
[icojtle, America may at length ili'.tiiigui.sh the ' iiia’>ior, interest the manufacturer, the cottager, 
real .scntiinenls of freemen and Engli.vhmcii. I ' the .seivant, as well as the ricli subjects of the 
do not mean, sir, at. this time, to go into a ’ slate. Some share, therefore, in the power of 
tedious detail j)f all the v.mous pro]>osal.s which i making tho.se laws which deeply interest thetu, 
have been made for rcdn‘ssing this iiTcgularity ! and to wdiich tliey are e.Y}>ected to pay obedi- 
in till* rc]>rescnt.il ion of the i»ci)()lc, I will not ; ence, should be referred even to this inferior, 
iiitrmlu on tin* in lulgrius’ id tin- JIiuim-, which I but most usofnl set of men in the coininunity ; 
have alway.s found so favourable lo me. When and wc ought alway.s to remember this imiiortaiit 
the lull is liroiiglit 111 , and sent to a comiuiUrs , ^ tnitii, acknowledged by every free state — that 
it will be Hie proper time to examine aU tin* : all government ks instituted for tbe good of the | 
ininutiw of tiiis great jilan, and to detcniiiiu* on mass of tiie people to be governed ; that they j 
the propriety of what ouglit now to be done, as are tlie original fountain of pow'cr, and ever of { 
well ns of what formerly vv.as iutually .iccom- revenue, and in all events, the last resoniee. i 
(dished. The journals of (’riMnweir.-* Parli.H- The various instances of partial inju.stice through- : 
nionts prove that a more equal repre.seutalion 
was settled, and carrieil by him into execution. 

'rhat wonderful, comprilicn.sive mind embraced 
the whole of thi.s powerful ciiqure. Ireland was 
put on u par with IScotiaiid, and each kingdom 
seut thirty members to Parli.iineiit, which con- 
sisted likewise of 400 fixun England and Wales, 
and was to be triennial. Our colonies w'cre then 
a speck on the face of the globe ; now they cover i vote for Members of Parliament in London, j 
half the New >Vorhl I will at this time, sir, These, and other particulars, I leave. 1 mention t 
only throw out general ideas, that every free them now to siiow tbe necessity of a new reguls- 
agent in this kingdom should, in my wMi, be tion of the representation of this kingdom. My • 


out this kingdom will likewise become the pro- | 
per subjects of inquiry in the course of the bill j 
liefore the committee, such os the many freeholds < 
ill the city of London, which are not represented i 
ill this House. The.se freeholds being within the { 
particular jurisdiction of the city, are excluded 
from giving a vote in the county of Middlei£x, 
and by Act of Parliament only liverymen can 
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inquiries, sir, are confined to the soutlLcrn part 
of the island. Scotland 1 leave to the care of its 
oa'U careful and prudent sons. 1 hope they will 
spare a few moments fh^m the nianagemeiit of 
the axduous affairs of England and America, 
which at present so much engross their time, to 
attend to the state of representation among 
their own people, if they have not all emigrated 
to this warmer and more fruitful climate. I am 
almost afraid that the forty-live Scottish gentle- 
men among us represent themselves. Perhaps 
in iny plan for the improvement of the repre- 
sentation of England, almost all the natives of 
Scotland may be included. I shall only rsmark, 
that the proportion of representation between 
the two countries cannot be changed. In the 
twenty-second article of the Treaty of Union, the 
nuniberof forty-five is to bo the representative 
body in the Parliament of Great Britain for the 
northern part of this island. I’o increase the 
meiiihers for England and Wales beyond the 
number of which the English Purliaiiuiiit con- 
sisted at the period of that treaty, in 1706, would 
ho a breach of public faith, and a violation of a 
solemn treaty between two independent states. 
My proposition has for its basis the preservation 
of that compact, the ])ropi)rLional share of each 
kingdom in the legislative body remaining ex- 


actly according to its establishmenl' mon- 
strous ii^ustice and glaring partiality of the 
present representation of the commons of Eng- 
land, has been fully stated, and i'«, I believe, 
almost universally acknowledged, as well as the 
necessity of our recurring to the great loading 
principle of our free constitution, which declares 
this House of Parliament to be only a delegated 
power from the people at large. Policy, no less 
than justice, calls our attention to this momen- 
tous point ,* and reason, not custom, ought to 
our guide in a business of this consequence, 
where the rights of a free people are materially 
interested. Without a tnie representation of 
the commons our constitution is essentially 
defective, our Parliament is a delusive name, a 
mere phantom, and all otlier remedies to recover 
the pristine }mrity of the form of government 
estahlished by our ancestors, would be inolfcc- 
tual ; even the shortening the period of Parlia- 
nienis, and a place and pension bill, both which 
I highly approve, and think absolutely necessary. 
I therefore fiatter myself, sir, that I have the 
concuiTunco of the House with the motion which 
1 have now the honour of making, ** That leave 
be given to bring in a bill for a just and equal 
j repreHcniation of the pec pie of England in Parlia* 
I meut.** 
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' PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ RELIEF 
BILL. 

[NoTwrPHSTANDiNO the fate of the Dissenters’ 
Rill of 1772 in the House of Lords, another, upon 
similar principles, but with some additions, was 
this session brought into the House of (/ommoiiH 
i)y Sir Henry Iloghtoii. After the motion for 
going into a committee on the bill bad iicen 
opposed by Sir William Bagot and Mr Pag^-,] 

* ** Ifinorant, Indeed, or neKlisent of tlie art of lulapt- 
Ing hi* reaaoniiigH and his 8t>le to the capacity anti 
taste of his hearers, but in oinplitnde of comprehen- 
sion and richness of imagination, superior to every 
orator, andent or modem,”— jSfamufay. 

** By far the greatest man of his age, not only altonnd- 
Ing In knowledge himself, bnt feeding, in variotui 
directions, his most able contemporaries; assisting 
Adorn Smith in bis * Political Economy,’ and Reynolda 
iff Ilia * Lectnres on Painting.* Wordsworth in Diary 
of Thomas Jifoore. 

** In Burke we have for the first time a deliberate 
retrospect of what society, in its ordinary and normal 
shape, bos done for the human race, heightened all 
that passion and rhetoric con do to recommend it to 
enr approvoL Just os the revolntlonlst in bis dog- 
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Mr Bdhkk rose and said : I ammro you, sir, 
that the honourable gentleman who spoke last 
but one, need not be in tho least four that I 
Blioiild make a war of particlos upon bis opinion, 
whether tlio * liurch of England sliould, would, 
or ought to be alarmed. I am very clear that 
this Tloiise has no one reason in the world to 
think she is alarmed by tho bill brought before 
you. It is something extraordinary that iliu 
onl^ symptom of alarm in the CJliurch of Eng* 
lainl Bhould appear in the petition of some I Ms- 
seuters, with whom 1 believe very few in this 

niatism displays alltlie littlenem and the iiitractibillty 
of an ecclesiastic, so Burke communicates his philo- 
sophy of society something of the depth and fervour of 
religion. The State, according to liis soleniii figure, 
which reflects alike the mralo of thought of tho great 
statesman and philosopher of Rome, and of our own 
English philosophical liiviiies, is an erii/inatlon of the 
Divine will. . . . Burke stands unapproachably 
the first of our political orators, and, indeed, in the 
very first rank as a writer ami a ihinkor. . . . Alike 
for language and method, ho staiidK, for practical 
purposes, absolutely alone."— it A Fayne, M.A,, In 
Burks's 8eUet Works. 
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lloiirtc ttiu yet acquainted, and of whom you 
know no more tlian that you arc a«surc<l by the 
honourable gentleman that they are not Mo- 
Iminmedansi. Of the Church we know they are 
not, by the name that they assume. They 
are then DisHenl-irs. IIjo first symptoms of an 
alarm comes f/^m some Dissenters assembled 
round the linos c.f Chatham ; these lines become 
the wicurity of the Cliurch of England. The 
honourable gimtleman, in speaking of the lines 
of Chatham, tells ns, that they serve not only 
for tbu security of the wooden walls of England, 
but for the defimce of the Church of England. 

I suspect the wooden walls of England secure 
the lines of Chatham, rather than the lines of 
Chatliain secure the wooden walls of England. 

Sir, the Church of England, if only defended 
by this miserable petition upon your table, must, 

J am afraid, upon the principles of true fortiti* 
cation, bo soon destroyed. But fortunately licr 
wails, bulwarks, and bastions, are constructed of 
other materials than of stubble and straw ; are 
built up with the strong and stable matter of 
the Cospel of liberty, and loiiiided on a true, 
cunstitulional, legal establishment. But, sir, she 
has other securities ; she has the security of her 
own doctrine ; she lias the security of the piety, 
the sanctity of her own profesHors ; their learning 
is a bulwark to defend her ; she has the security 
of the two universities, not shook in any single 
battlement, is any single pinnacle. 

But tbe honourable gentleman has meutioued, 
indeed, principles which astonish me rather 
more than ever. The htinourable getiilenian 
thinks that the Dissenters enjoy a large share of 
liberty under u connivance ; and ho thinks that 
the establishing toleration by law is an attack 
upon Christianity. 

The first of these is n contradiction in terms. 
Liberty inuler a coiinivuiice. Connivance is a 
relaxation from slavery, not a detiiiitiou of lib- 
erty. What is conni\ance, but a state under 
which all skives livul If 1 was to describe { 
slavery, I wonbl say with those who hate it, it ; 
is living under will, not under law ; if, us it is ; 
stated by its advocates, 1 would say that, like 
earthquakes, like thunder, or other wars the 
elements make upon mankind, it happens rarely. 
It occaeionally eoincs now and then upon people, 
who upon ordimuy occadous enjoy the same 
legal government of liberty. Take it under the 
description of those who would soften those 
features, the state of slavery and coiinivunoe is 
the same thing. If the liberty enjoyed be a 
lilnsrty not of toleration but of connivance, the 
only question is, whether establishing such by 
law is an attack upon Christianity. Toleration 
an attack upon Christianity ? What, then, are 
wre to come to this pass, to suppose t hat nothing 
can support Christiaiiity but tbe principles of 
persecution I Is that, then, the idea of estab- 
lishment t It is, then* the idea of Christianity ; 
dsidf, that it ought to have establishments, that J 


it ought to have laws against Dissenters, but the ) 
breach of which laws is to be connived at 1 What 
a picture of toleration ; whatw picture of laws, 
of establishments ; what a picture of religious 
and civil liberty ! T am persuaded the honour- 
able gentleman does not see it in this light But 
tluise very terms become the strongest reasons 
for my support of the bill ; for I am persuaded 
tliat toleration, so fur from being an attack upon 
Christianity, becomes the best and surest sup- 
port, that possibly can be given to it. The 
Cliristian religion itself arose without establish- 
ment, it arose even without toleration; and 
whilst its own priiici]des were not tolerated, it 
conquered all the powers of darkness, it con- 
quered all the powers of the world. The niomeut 
it lK*gan to depart from these principles, it con- 
verted the establishment into tyranny ; it sub- 
verted its foundations from that very hour. 
Zealous as 1 am for tlio principle of an establish- 
ment, so just an abhorrence do I conceive against 
whatever may shake it. I know nothing but the 
supposed necessity of persecution, that can make 
an chtablish merit disgusting. I would have tol- 
eration a part of establishment, as a principle 
favourable to Christianity, and as a part of 
Christianity. 

All seem agre.ed that the law, as it stands, 
infUcliiig ponaltiiis on all religious teachers and 
ou schoolmasters, who do not sign the Thirty- 
nine Articles of religion, ought not to be executeii 
We arc all agreed that the law is not good ; for 
that, 1 presume, is undoubtedly the idea of a 
law that ought not to be executed. The ques- 
tion therefore is, whether in u well-constituted 
common wealth— which we desire ours to be 
thought, and, I trust, intend that it should be— 
whether in such a commonwealth it is wise to 
retain those laws, which it is not proper to 
execute # A penal law, not ordinarily put in 
execution, seems to me to be a very absurd and 
a very ilangerous thing. For if its principles be 
right, if the object of its proliibiUons and penal- 
tii.s be a real evil, then yon do in effect permit 
that very evil, which not only the reason of the 
thing, but your very law, declares ought not to 
be permitted ; and thus it reftccts exceedingly 
on the wisdom, and consequently derogates not 
a little from Um authority, of a legislature, who 
can at once forbid and suffer, and in the same 
breath promulgate penalty and indemnity to the 
same persons, and for the very same actions. 
But if the object of the law be no moral or 
political evil, then you ought not to hold even a 
terror to those whom you ought certainly not to 
punish —for if it is not right to hurt, it is neither 
right nor wise to menace. Such laws, therefore^ 
as they must be defective either in jnstioe it 
wisdom, or both, so they cannot exist without a \ 
considerable degree of danger. Take them which | 
way you will, they are pressed with ugly alterna- 
tives. 

1. All penal laws are either upon po|mlar 
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) prvwecntioii, or on tlio part of the Crown. Now, 

J if they may be roused froni their sleep, whenever 
' \ minister thinho proper, os instruiiieiit>i of op- 

1 pression, then they put vast bodies of men into 
a state of slavery and court dependence ; since 
tiieir liberty of conscience and their power of exe- 
mtiog their functions depend entirely on his will. 

1 would have no man derive his menus of con- 
tinning any function, or his being vestratned 
from it, but from the laws only ; they should be 
his only superior and sovereign lords. 

% They put statesmen and iuagi.strates into a 
habit of playing fast and loose with the law.s, 
straining or relaxing them as may best snitilieir 
political purposes; and in that light tend to 
corrupt the executive power through all its 
offices. 

S. If they are taken up on popular actions, 
their operation in that light also is exceedingly 
evU. They become the instruments of private 
malice, private avarice, and not of public reguhi- 
tion; they nourish the worst of men to the 
prejudice of the best, punishing tender consci- 
ences, and rewarding informers. 

Shall we, as the honourable gimtlciiian tells ns 
we may, with perfect security tnist to the maimers 
of the age ? lam well pleased with the general 
manners of the times ; but the desultory execu- 
tion of penal laws, tlie thing I condemn, does 
not depend on the manners of the times. 1 
would, however, have the laws tuned in unison 
with the manners — very disMonant arc a gentle 
country, and cruel laws; very dissonant, that 
your reason is furious, but your passions moder- 
ate, and that you are always equitable except in 
yonr courts of justice. 

I will beg leave to state to tbe House one argu- 
ment, which has been much relied upon - that 
the Dissenters are not unanimous upon this 
business ; that many persons are alarmed ; that 
it will create a disunion among tlie Dissenters. 

When any Dissenters, or any boily of peo- 
ple, come here with a petition, it is not the 
number of people, but tlie reusouableiicss of the 
request, that should weigh witli the House. A 
i body of Dissenters come to tliis iloube and say, 
“Tolerate ns— we desire neither the parochial 
advantage of tithes, nor dignities, nor the stalls 
of your cathedrals ; no, let the venerable orders 
of the hierarchy exist with all their a<l vantages.*’ 
And shall I tell them, I reject your just ami 
reasonable petition, not because it 6hake.s the 
Church, but because there are others, wliilc you 
lie grovelling upon the earth, that will kick aiul 
bite yout Judge which of these descriptions of 
men comes with a fair request— that which says. 
Sir, I desire liberty for my own, because 1 trespass 
^n no man’s conscience; or tbe other, which 
says, I desire that these men should not bo suf- 
fered to act according to their consciences. 
Chough 1 am tolerated to act according to mine. 
But 1 sign a body of articles, which is my title 
to toleration ; 1 sign no more, because more are 

against my conscience. But I desire that you 
will not tolerate these men, bi‘cause they will 
not go so far as 1, though 1 desire to be tolerated, 
who will not go as far as you. No, imprison 
them, if they come within five mites of a corpor- 
ate toMm, because they do not believe what f do 
in |mint of doctrines. 

Shall I not say to these men, Arrani/^'a rrm5, 
canaiUct You, who are not the pmUnninaut 
power, will not give to others the relaxation 
under which you ore yourself suifered to live. I 
have as high an opinion of the doctrines of the 
Church as you. I receive them implicitly, or I 
put my own cxpluiiutiou on them, or take that i 
which seems to me to come best roconimouded 1 
by authority. There are those of the Dissenters, 
who think more rigidly of the doctrine of the 
Articles relative to predestination than others 
do. They sign the article relative to it ea aniinOf 
and literally. Others allow a latitude of con- 
struction. Those two parties are in the Church, 
as well as among the Dissenters; yet in the 
Churidi we live <]uietly under the same roof. I 
do not see why, as long os Providence gives ua 
no further light into this great mystery, we shall 
not leave ihings ns the Divine wisdom has left 
them. But siip])ose all these things to me to he 
clear (which Providence, however, Hccins to have 
left obsoure), yet whilst Dissenters claim a tolera- 
tion in things, which, Kcomiiig clear to me, are 
olsscure to them, without fmt>ering into the 
merit of the Articles, with what face can these 
men say, Tolerate ns, but do not tolerate them! 
Toleration is good for all, or it is good for none. 

The discussion this day is not between eatab* 
li.shiiu;nt on one hand, and toleration on the 
oUnjr, but between those who, being tolerated 
tliDjiiHelvcK, refuse toleration to others. Tluit 
power should be puffed up with pride, that 
authority should degenerate into rigour, if not 
laudable, is but too natural. Bui this proceed- 
ing of thtsirs is much beyond the usual allowance 
to human veakness ; it not only is shocldng to 
our reason, but it provokes our indignation. 
Quid doniini facitntf WMleni cum talioL furu 7 

Jt is not the proud prelate thundering in his 
commissiou court, but a pack of maniirnitted 
skives with the lash of the beadle flagrant on 
their backs, and their legs still galled with tlieir 
fetters, that would drive Ilnur brethren into that 
prison-hoiuHc I'roin whence they have just been 
permitted to escape. If, instead of puzzling 
themselves in tlic depths of the pi vine counsels, 
they would turn to the mild morality of the 
Gospel, they would read their own coudeinnation 
— “0 thou wicked servant, X forgave thee all 
that debt because tbon desiredat me ; shouldcst 
not thou also have compassion on thy fellow- 
servant, even as 1 had jiity on tlice T' 

In my opinion, sir, a magistrate, whenever be 
goes to put any restraint upon religious freedom, 
hgn only do it upon this ground, that the jMstson 
dissenting does not dissent from the scruples o* 
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Ill-informed conscience, but from a party ground bad no quarrel with their religious establish- 


of dissension, in order to raise a faction in the 
state. We give, with regard to rights and cere- 
monies, an indulgence to tender consciences. 
But if dissent is at all punished in any country, 
if at all it can be punished upon any pretence, it 
is upon a presumption, not that a man is sup- 
posed to differ conscientiously from the cstab- 
lj>shmont, but that he resists truth for the sake 
of faction; that he abets diversity of opinions 
in religion to distract tlio state, and to destroy 
the peace of his country. This is the only 
plausible, for there is no true ground of perse- 
cution. As the laws stand, therefore, let us see 
how We have thought fit to a<*t. 

If there is any one thing within the compet- 
ency of a magistrate witli regard to religion, it 
is this, that he has a right to ilirect the exterior j 
eeromoriics of religion ; that whilst interior re- 1 
ligion is within the jurisdiction of God alone, { 
the external part, bodily action, is within the i 
province of the chief governor. Hooker, and all ; 
the great lights of the Church, have constantly ! 
argued this to bo a ])art within the province of the 
civil magistrate ; but look at the Act of Toleration 
of William and Mary, there you will see the civil 
magistrate has not only dispensed with those 
things, which are more particularly witlun his 
province, with those things which faction might 
be supposed to take up for the sake of making 
visible and external divisions, and raising a 
standard of revolt, but has also from sound 
politic considerations relaxed on those points 
which are confessedly without his province. 

The honourable gentleman, speaking of the 
heathens, certainly could not mean to recom- 
mend anything that is derived from that impure 
source. But he has praised the tolerating 8])irit 
of the heathens. Well i but the honourable 
gentleman will recollect that heathens, that 
polytheists, must permit a number of divinities. 
It is the very eH.sence of its constitution. But 
was it ever heard that polytheism tolerated a 
dissent from a polytheistic establishment? the 
belief of one Goil only ? Never, never ! Sir, 
they constantly carried on persecution against 
that doctrine. 1 will not give heathens the 
glory of a doctrine which I consider the best 
part of Christianity. The honourable gentle- 
man must recollect the Homan law, that was 
clearly against the introduction of any foreign 
rites in matters of religion. You have it at 
largo in Livy, how they persecuted in the lirst 
introduction the rites of Bacchus: and even 
Iwjfore Christ, to say nothing of their subse<ptent 
persecutions, they persecuted the Druids and 
others. Heathenism, therefore, as in other 
respects erroneous, was erroneous in point of 
persecution. 1 do not say every heathen who 
persecuted was therefore an impious man; 1 
only say he was mistaken, as such a man is now. 
But, says the honourable geutleman, they did 
not persecute Spicoreans. No ; the Epicureans 


ment, nor desired any religion for themselves. 
It would have been very extraordinary if irre- 
‘ ligious heathens had desired either a religious 
establishment or toleration. But, says the hon- 
ourable gentleman, the Elpicureans entered, as 
others, into the temples. They did so; they 
I defied all subscrii^tion ; they defied all sorts of 
' coufurmity ; there was no subscription to which 
. they were not ready to set their hands, no cere- 
monies they refused to practise ; they made it 
a principle of their irreligion outwardly to con- 
form to any religion. Tliese atheists eluded all 
; that you could do ; so will all freethinkers for 
I ever. Then you suffer, or the weakness of your 
law has suffered, those great dangerous animals 
to escape notice, whilst you have nets that 
entangle the poor fluttering silken wings of a 
tender conscience. 

The honourable gentleman insists much upon 
this circumstance of objection, namely, the divi- 
sion amongst the Dissenters. Why, sir, the Dis- 
senters, by the nature of the term, are open to 
have a division among themselves. Tlioy are 
DisKcnti‘,rs because they differ from the tlhurch 
of England, not that they agree among them- 
selves. 7'here are Presbyterians, there are In- 
depcndeiitB, some that do not agree to infant 
baptism, others that do not agree to the baptism 
of adults, or any baptism. All these are, how- 
ever, tolerated under the Acts of King William, 

! an«l subsequent Acts; and their diversity of 
1 sentiments with one another did not, and could 
not, furnish an argument against their tolera- 
tion, when their difference with ourselves fur- 
nished none. 

But, says the honourable gentleman, if you 
suffer them to go on, they will shake the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. Let it be 
considered that this argument goes as strongly 
against connivance, which you allow, as against 
toleration, which you reject. The gentleman 
sets out with a principle of perfect liberty, or, 
as he describes it, connivance. But, for fear of 
ilangcrous opinions, you leave it in your power 
to vex a man who has not held any one danger- 
ous opinion whatsoever. If one man is a pro- 
fessed atheist, another man the best Christian, 
but tUsseiits from two of the Thirty-nine Articles, 

1 niiiy let escape the atheist, because I know 
him to be an atheist, because I am, perhaps, so 
inclined myself, and because I may connive 
where 1 think proper; but the conscientious 
Dissenter, on account of his attachment to that 
general religion, which perhaps 1 hate, I shall 
take care to punish, because I may imnish when 
I think proper. Therefore, connivance being an 
engine of private malice or private favour, not* 
of good government — an engine which totally 
fails of suppressing atheism, but oppresses con- 
science; I say that principle becomes not ser- 
I viceable, but dangerous to Cliiistianity ; that it is 
I not toleration, but contrary to it, even contrarj 
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to peace; that the penal system, to which it 
belongs^ hi a dangerous principle in the economy 
either of leligiomor goremnieut 
The honourable gentleman, and in him I com- 
prehend all those who oppose the bill, bestowed 
in support of their side of the question as much 
aigument as it could bear, and much more of 
learning and decoration than it deserved. He 
thinks connivance consistent, but logoi tolera- 
tion inconsistent, w'ith the interests of Christian- 
ity. Perhaps I would go as far as that honour- 
able gentleman, if 1 thought toleration incon- 
sistent with those interests. God forbid ! I 
may be mistaken, but I take toleration to bo a 
part of religion. I do not know which 1 would 
sacrilice; 1 would keep tlieiii both; it is not 
necessary I should sacrifice cither. I do not 
like the idea of tolerating the doctrines of Epi- 
curus ; but nothing in the world propngaies 
them so much os the oppression of the ])Oor, of 
the honest, and candid disciples of the religion 
we profess in common, I mean revealed religion ; 
nothing sooner makes them take a short cut out 
of the lioiidnge of sectarian vexation into open 
I and direct infidelity than tormenting iiicn for 
j every difference. My opinion is, that in estab- 
lishing the Christian religion wherever you find 
it, curiosity or research is its best sectirity; and 
* in this way a man is a great deal bettor justified 
I in saying, Tolerate all kinds of consciences, than 
I in imitating the heathens, whom the honourable 
I gentleman quotes, in tolerating those who have 
I none. I am not over fond of calling for the 
secular arm upon these misguided or misguiding 
i men ; but if ever it ought to be raised, it ought 
; surely to be raised against tbese very men, not 
against others, wliose lilwsrty of religion you 
make a pretext for proceedings which drive 
them into the bondage of impiety. What figure 
do 1 make in saying, I do not attack the works 
of these atheistical writers, but 1 will Keep a 
rod hanging over the conscientious man, theJr 
bitterest enemy, because these atheists may take 
advantage of the liberty of their foes to intro- 
, duce irreligion ? 'Hie best book that ever, per- 
' haps, has been written against these ]>eopIe is 
I that in which the author has collected in a body 
; the whole of the infidel code, and ha.s brought 
I the writers into one body to cut them all off 
' toffethcr. This was done by a Dissenter, who 
j never did subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles — 
Dr Leland. But if, after all, this danger is to 
he apprehended, if you are really fearful that 
Christianity will indirectly suffer by this liberty, 
you have my free consent ; go directly, and by 
the straight way, and not by a circuit, in which 
in yonr road you may destroy your friends, 
|j^iut your arms against these men, who do the 
mischief you fear promoting ; point your arms 
against men who, not contented with endeavour- 
ing to turn your eyes from the blaze and efful- 
gence of light, by which life and immortality is 
•o gloriously demonstrated by tbe Gospel, would 


even extinguish that faint gUimnering of nature, 
that only comfort supplied to ignorant man 
before this great illumination— them, who, by 
attacking even tlio possibility of all revelation, 
arraign all the dispensations of l^vidence to 
man. These are the wicked Disscutuia you 
ought to fear ; these are the people against whom 
you ought to aim the shaft of the law ; these are 
the men to whom, arrayed in nil the terrors of 
government, I would say, You shall not dcgrwlo 
us iuto brutes ; these men, these factious men, 
as the honourable gentleman properly mlled 
them, are the just objects of vengeance, not the 
conscientious Dissenter ; tbese men, who would 
take away whatever ennobles the rank or con- 
soles the misfortunes of human nature, by l)reak- 
ing off that connection of observances, of affec- 
tions, of hopes and fears which bind us to tbe 
Divinity, and constitute the glorious and dis- 
linguisliing ])rerogative of humanity, that of 
being a religious creature ; against these 1 would 
have the laws rise in all their majesty of terrors 
to fulminate such vain and impious wrutdies, 
and to awe them into impotence by the only 
tlrcad they can fear or believe, to learn tliat 
eternal lesson — JHscite jualitiatn numiH, el non 
tfiiiiLcre Jtivos, 

At the same time that I would cut up the 
very root of atheism 1 would respect all con- 
science— all conscience tbai is really such, and 
whieli perhaps its very tenderness ])roves to bo 
sincere. I wish to see the Esiablisbcd Church 
of England great and powerful ; I wish to me 
her foundations laid low and deep, that she may 
crush the giant powers of rebellious darkness ; I 
would have her head raised up to that heaven to 
which she conducts ns. I would have her open 
wide her hosiiitable gates by a noble and liberal 
comprehension ; but 1 would have no breaches 
in her wall ; J would have her cheriKh all those 
who arc within, and pity all those who arc with- 
out; r won hi have her a common blessing to the 
world— an cx miple, if not an instructor, to those 
who have not the happiness to belong to her ; I 
would have lier give a lesson of )>eaco to man- 
kind, that a vexed and wandering generation 
luiglit be taught to seek for re pose and toieni- 
tioifiu the iiiatenial bosom of ('bristiun charity, 
and nut in the harlot la]) of infidelity and indif- 
ference. Nothing has driven people more mio 
tliat bouse of seduction than the mutual hatred 
of Christian congregations. Long may wc enjoy 
our Church under a ^canic^ ami edifying Epis- 
copacy. But Epl* copacy may fail, and religion 
exist. The most horrid and cruel blow tliat can 
be offered to civil society is through atheism. 
Do not promote diversity; when you have it, 
bear it ; have as many sorts of religion os you 
find in your country ; there is a reasonable wor- 
ship in them alL Tbe others, the infidels, are 
outlaws of the constitution ; not of this country, 
but of the human race. They are never, never 
to be supported, never to be tolerated* Under 


tb« syifecmatic altacka of these people, I see 
Home of the props of good govenimciit already 
begin to fail ; I aee propagated principles which 
will not leave to religion even a toleration. I 
see myself sinking every day under the attacks 
of these wretched people. How shall 1 arm my- 
self again.st them? By uniting all those in 
affection wlio arc united in the belief of the 
great j)rinciples of tlie G'odheml, that made and 
sust^s the world. They who hold revelation 
gi\'e double assurance to their country. Even 
the man who does not hold revelation, yet who 
wishes that it were jjrovcd to him, who observes 
a pious silence with regard to it; such a man, 
though not a Christian, is governed by religious 
principles. I^et him be tolerated in this country. 
Let it be but a Herioii.s religion, natural or re- 
vealed, take whut yoa can get ; cherish, blow 
up the slightest, spark. One day it may be a 
pure ami holy flame. By this j»roceediiig you 
form an alliance, ofTcnsIve and defensive, against 
those great ministers of darkness in the world 
W'ho ore endeavouring to sliake all the work.s of 
Qod establisheil in order and beauty. 

PerhapB I am carrie<l too far, but it is in the 
road into which the honourable gentleman has 
led mo. The honourable gentleman would have 
ns fight this confederacy of the powers of dark- 
ness with the single ann of the Church of Eng- 
land ; would have us not only light against in- 
fidelity, but fight at the same lime with all the 
faith in the world, except our own. In the 
moment wo make a front against the common 
enemy, we have to combat with all tliose wlio 
are the natural friends of our cause. Strong as 
we arc, we are not eipial to tliis. 'n\e eaine of 
the Church of England is included in that of 
religion, not that of religion in the Cliurch of 
England. I will stand up at all tiine.s for the 
rights of uoiKscience, os it is such, not for its 
]>nrticular modes against its general juiuciples. 
One may be right, anollier mistiken ; but if I 
have more stn iigth than my brother, it shall be 
employed to .support, not oppress his W(‘akiU!.ss ; 
if 1 have more light, it .shiUl be twed to gui«le, 
not to dar/.le him. . . . 

[Tlic fortune of this bill was exactly the same 
08 that of the i)ree<sling year; it was carried 
through all its stages iu tlie one House by a 
great majority, and rejected iu the same manner 
by the other.] 

AMERICAN TAXATION.* 

[Mr Ross Fitjxsr, member for Kyc, made the 
following motion; “That an Act made in the 
seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, * An Act for granting certain duties in 
the British colonies and plantations in America; 

* A speech dellfwed in the Uottae of Gomuious, 

AprU 10, 1774. 


I for allowing a drawback of the duties of eostonu 
I upon the exportation front this kingdom of 
I colfee and cocoa-nuts, of the ppduce of thnsaid 
colonies or plantations; for discontinuing ihe 
drawbacks payable on china earthenware ex- 
ported to America ; and for more effectually pre- 
venting the clandestine running of goods, and 
iu the said colonies and plantations * mi^t be 
read.” And the same being read accordingly, 
be moved, ** That this House will, upon this day 
sevennight, n^solve itself into a committee of the 
whole House to take into consideration the duty 
of dd. per pound weight upon tea, payable in all 
his Majesty's dominions in America, imposed by 
the said Act ; and also the appropriation of the 
said duty.” 

Remarking on this speech, Mr Goodrich says, 
** No one bad ever been delivered in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain so full at once of deep 
I research, cogent reasoning, cutting sarcasm, 

> graphic description, profound political wisdom, 
and fervid declamation.” In discussing the sub- 
ject, Mr Buike confined himself to the single 
question, Ought the tax on tea to be abandoned, 
and with it the entire .scheme of raising a parlia- 
mentary revenue out of the colonies?”] 

Sjr,— 1 agree with the honourable gentleman* 
who h}»oko last, that this snbjoiii is not new in 
this House. Very disagreeably to this House, 
very mifortunately to thi.s nation, and to the 
pence and pro.si>erity of this whole empire, no 
topic has been more familiar to ns. For nine 
long years, session after session, we have l>een 
lashed round and round this miserable circle of 
occasional arguments and tem^mrary expedients. 
I am .sure our head.s mu.'st tiini, and our stomachs 
nauseate with them. We have had tliem in 
every 8ha)>e ; we have looked at them in every 
l>oint of view. Invention is exhausted ; reason 
is fatigued ; experience has given judgment ; but 
obstinacy is not yet conquered. 

The honourable gei)tlera.in has made one en- 
deavour more to diversify the form of this disgust- 
ing aigunnmt. He has thrown out a speech com- 
|>o.sed almost entirely of challenge.s. Challenges 
are serious things; and, as he is a man of pru- 
dence as well as resolution, I dare say he has 
very well weighed those challenges More he 
delivered them. 1 had long the happiness U^sit 
at the same side of the House, and to agree with 
the honourable gentleman on all the American 
questions. My sentiments, I am sure, are well 
known to him ; and I thought 1 had been per- 
fectly acquainted with his. Though I find my- 
self mistaken, he will still pennit me to use the 
privilege of an old friendship; he will purmiime 
to apply myself to the House under the sanctloa 
of his authority; and on the various groands he 
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haft measured out, to submit to you tbe poor 
opinions wbieh I have formo^ upon a matter of 
iinpoi|baiiiQe enough to deroanil the fullest con- 
elderiiS^ 1 oould Wtow upon it. 

He has stated to the House two grounds of 
deliberation, one narrow and simple, and merely 
confined to the question on your imper; the 
other more large and complicated ; comprehend- 
ing the whole series of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings with regard to America, their causes, 
and their consequences. With regard to the 
latter ground, he states it as useless, and thinks 
it may be even dangerous to enter into so ex- 
tensive a field of inquiry. Yet, to my surprise, 
he has hardly laid down this restrictive projmsi- 
tion, to which his authority would have given 
80 much weight, when directly, and with the 
same autliority, he condemns it, and declares it 
absolutely necessary to enter into the most 
ample historical detail. His zeal has thrown 
him a little out of his usual accuracy, in this 
pendexity, what shall we do, sir, who are will- 
ing to submit to the law lie gives us? Ho has 
reprobated in one part of his speech the rule he 
had laid down for debate in the other; and, 
after narrowing the ground for all those who 
are to speak after him, he takes an excursion 
himself, as unbounded os the subject and the 
extent of his great abilities. 

Sir, when 1 cannot obey all his laws, I will do 
the best I can. T will endeavour to obey such 
of them as have the sanction of his example ; and 
to stick to that rule, which, though not con- 
sistent with tbe other, is the most rational. He 
was certainly in the right when lie took the 
mattej* largely. I cannot prevail on myself to 
agree with him in his censure of his own conduct. 
It is not, he will give me leave to say, either 
useless or dangerous. He asserts that retrospect 
is not wise; and the proper, the only proper 
subject of inquiry is, ** not how we got into this 
difficulty, but how we are to get out of it.” In 
other words, wc are, according to him, to consult 
our invention and to reject our experience. The 
mode of delibej^ation he recoinmimds is diametri- 
cally opposite to every rule of reason, and every 
principle of good sense established among man- 
kind; for t]|^ sense and that reason F have 
always understood absolutely to prescribe, when- 
ever we are involved in difficulties from tbe 
measures wc have pursued, that we should tiike 
a strict review of those measures, in order to 
comet our errors, if they should be corrigible ; 
or at least to avoid a dull uniformity in mischief, 
and the unpitied calamity of being repeatedly 
caught in the same snare. 

X will freely follow the honourable gentle- 
auA in his historical discussion, without the 
least tmuiagemeDt for men or measures, farther 
than.aji they ahall seem to me to deserve it 
Hut before I go into thot large consideration, 
because 1 woidd omit nothing that can give the 
House satisfaction. I w}sh%> tread — . 


I. The NARROW QROURD, to which alone the 
honourable gentleman in one part of his speedh 
has so strictly confined us. 

(1.) He desires to know whether, if we were 
to repeal this tax agreeably to the pro{)osition 
of the honourable gentleman who made the 
motion, tbe Americans wonld not take post on 
this concession, in order to make a new attack on 
the next body of Uzes; and whether tliey would 
not call for a repeal of the duty on wine as loudly 
as they do now for the repeal of the duty on t«ja ? 
Sir, I can give no security on this subject. But 
1 wll do all that I can, and all that can be fairly 
dtMuaiKhid. To the experience which the honour- 
able gtuiilcman reprobates in one instant and re- 
verts to in the next; to that experience, without 
the least wavering or hesitation on my part, I 
steadily appeal ; and uronld to God there was no 
other arbiter to decide on the vote with which 
the House is to conclude this day I 

When Parliament repealed the Stamp Act In 
the year 1766, I affirm, first, that the Americans 
did notf in consexjuence of this measure, call 
upon you to give up the former parliamentary 
revenue which subsisted in that country, or even 
any one of the articles which compose it. I 
affirm, also, that when, du])artiDg from the 
maxims of that repeal, you revived the scheme 
of taxation, and thereby filled the minds of the 
colonists with new jealousy and all sorts of 
apprehension, then it was that they quarrelled 
urith the old taxes us well os the new; then it 
was, and not till then, that they questioned all 
the parts of your legislative power ; and by the 
battery of such questions have shaken tbe solid 
structure of this empire to its deejiest founda- 
tions. 

Of those two propositions 1 shall, before I 
have done, give -such convincing, such damning 
proof, that, however the contrary may be 
whispered in circles, or bawled in newspapers, 
they never more will dare to raise their vnice.H 
in this House. 1 speak with great confidence. 
I have reason for it The ministers are with me. 
7%c?/, at least, are convinced that the rfi])eal of 
the Stamp Act had not, and that no rejical can 
have, the constMpicmscR which the honourable 
gentigman who defends their measures is ho 
much alarmed at. To their conduct T refer him 
for a conclusive answer to his objection. I cany 
my proof irresistibly into the very body of both 
ministiy and Parliament ; not on any gcjjeral 
reasoning growing out of collateral matter, but 
on tlie conduct of the honourable gentleman's 
ministerial friemlH on the new revenue itself. 

Tbe Act of 1767, which grants this tea duty, 
sets forth in its preamble that it was expedient 
to r.aiso a revenue in America for tbe supjMirt of 
the civil government there, as well as for pur- 
poses still more extensiva To this support the 
Act assigns six branches of duties. About two 
years after this Act passed, the ministry—I mean 
the present ministry— tlionght it exijcdient to 
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repeal five of the duties, and to leave, for reasons 
liest known to themselves, only the sixth stand- 
ing. Suppose any person, at the time of that 
repeal, had thus addressed the minister ; ** Con- 
demning, as you do, the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
why do you venture to repeal the duties upon 
glass, paper, and painters’ colours? Let your 
pretence for the repeal he what it will, are you 
not thoroughly convinced that your concessions 
will produce, not satisfaction, but insolence, in 
the Americans; and that the giving up these 
taxes will necessitate the giving up of all the 
rest?” nds objection was as palpable then ns 
it is now ; and it was as good for preserving the 
five duties as for retaining the sixth. Besides, 
the minister will recollect that the repeal of the 
Htamp Act had but just preceded liis repeal ; and 
tlic ill policy of tliat measure (had it been so im- 
politic as it has been rejircseiited), and the mis- 
eliiefs it jiroduecd, were «iuite recent. Upon the 
principles, therefore, of tlie honourable gentlc- 
riiiin, upon the xiririciples of the minister himself, 
the minister has nothing at all to answer. He 
^ stands condemned by himseir, and by all Ms 
associates, old and now, as a destroyer, in the 
first trust of finance, in the revenues ; and in 
the first rank of honour, as a betrayer of the 
dignity of his country. 

Most men, e.specia11y great men, do not always 
know their well-wishers. I come to rescue that 
nob],e lord out of the hands of those be calls his 
friends, and even out of his own. I will do him 
the justice he is denied at home, lie has not 
been this wicked or imprudent man. He knew 
that a repeal had no teiideucy to produce the 
mischiefs which give so much alarm to his hunour- 
able friend. Ills work was not bad in its prin- 
cijile, but imperfect in its e.xi'cution ; and the 
motion ou your paper presses him only to coni- 
jilcte a proper )dun, which, by some unfortunate 
and unaccountablo error, he had loft 

I liopu, sir, the hoiiouraitlc gentleman Who 
spoke last is thoroughly satistied, and s^itisfied 
out of the proceedings of the ministry on their 
own favourite Act, tluit his fears from a repeal 
are groiiiuUess. If he is not, T leave liim, and 
tlio noble lord who sits by him, to settle the 
matter, as well as they can, together ; for if the 
repeal of American taxes destroys all our govern- 
ment ill America — he is the man !— and he is the 
worst of all the repealers, because he is the last. 

(2.) But 1 hear it continually rung in my ears, 
now and formerly, “ Tlie preamble / what will 
become of the preamble, if you re]>eal this tax?” 
1 am flony to be compelled so often to expose 
the calamities and disgraces of Parliament The 
preamble of this law, standing as it now stands, 
has the Ue direct given to it by the provisionary 
part of the Act; if that can be callc«l provi. 
eionary which mokes no provision. 1 should be 
al'raid to express myself in this nianner, espe- 
cially in the face of such a formidable array of 
ability ae is now drawn up before me, composed 


of the ancient household troops of that aide of 
the House, and the new recruits from this, if 
the matter were not cleai; and indisputable. 
Nothing but truth could give me this firmness; 
but plain truth and clear evidence can be beat 
down by no ability. The clerk will be so good 
as to turn to the Act, and to read this favourite 
preamble, 

[It was read in the following words : 

** Whereas it is expedient that a revenue 
should be raised in your Majesty's dominions 
in America, for making a more certain and ade- 
quate provision for defraying the charge of the 
administration of justice and support of civil 
government in such provinces where it shall be 
found necessary, and toward further defraying 
the expenses of defending, protecting, and secur- 
ing the said dominions.”] 

You have heard this pompous performance. 
Now whore is the revenue which is to do all 
these mighty things? Five-sixths repealed — 
abandoned— sunk -gone—lost for ever. Does 
the poor solitary tea duty support the purposes 
of this preamble ? Ts not the supply there stated 
as eirectually abandoned as if the tea duty hud 
perished in the general wreck? Here, Mr 
Speaker, is a precious mockery— a preamble 
without an Act— taxes granted in order to bo re- 
pealed — and the reasons of the grant still care- 
fully kept lip! lliis is raising a revenue in 
America ! This is preserving dignity in Eng- 
land I If you repeal this tax in compliance with 
the motion, 1 readily admit that you lose this 
fair preamble. R^tiiiiate your loss in it. The 
object of the Act is gone already; and all you 
suffer is the jmrging the statute-book of the 
opprobrium of an empty, absurd, and false rcciiul. 

It luus been said again and again, that the 
five taxes were repealed on commercial principles. 
It is so said in the ])aper in my hand — a paper 
vrliich I constunlly carry about, which I h.svo 
often used, and shall ofteu use again. What is 
got by this paltry pretence of commercial prin- 
ciples T know not ; for, if your government in 
America is destroyed by the repeal of taxes, it 
is of no consequence upon what ideas the repeal 
is grounded. Repeal this tax, too, upon e4>ni- 
mercial principles, if you please«» These prin- 
ciples will serve as well now as they did formerly, 
lint you know that either your objection to a 
repeal from these supposed consequences has no 
validity, or that this pretence never conld remove 
it This commercial motive never was believed 
by any man, either in America, which this letter 
is meant to soothe, or in England, which it i« 
meant to deceive. It was impossible it should ; 
because every man, in the least acquainted with 
tlic detail of commerce, must know, that se^lural 
of the articles on which the tax was repealed 
were fitter objects of duties than almost any 
other articles that could possibly be chosen; 
without comparison more so than the tea tbit 
was left taxed, as infinitely less liable to be 
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b^romitnibaikd, Th^ tax upon rod and | 
wUU IM ^ ^ nature. You have in j 
thin advantage in lead that amounts I 

to a molrap^. When jou tind yourself in this j 
sitnation of advantage, yon sometimes venture . 
to tax even your own export. You did so soon > 
after the la»t war, when upon this principle you * 
. ventured to impose a duty on cools. In all the j 
articles of Amerioan contraband trade, who ever 1 
hemd of the smuggling of red lead and white ' 
leadf Yon might, therefore, well enough, 
without danger of contraband, and witlioui 
injury to commerce (if this were the whole con- 
sideration), have taxed these commodities. The 
same maybe said of gloss. Besides, some of the 
things taxeil were so trivial, that the loss of the 
objects themselves, and their utter annihilation 
Cut of American commerce, would have been 
eomparatirely as nothing. But is the article of 
tea such an object in the trade of England as 
not to be felt, or felt but slightly, like virhite 
lead, and red lead, and paintors* colours ? Tea | 
is an object of far other importance. Tea is per- ‘ 
baps the most important object, taking it with 
Its necessary connections, of any in the mighty 
circle of our commerce. If connnercial principles 
had been the true motives to the repeal, or had 
they been at all attended to, text wotAd have }ieen, 
the Vast article we should have l^t taxed for a 
sithjfct of eoniroversy. 

Sir, it is not a p1ca.sant consideration ; but 
nothing in the world can read so awful and so 
instmetive a lesson as the conduct of ministry 
in this business upon the mischief of not having | 
large and liberal ideas in the manageinent oi' | 
grert affairs. Never have the servants of the | 
^ state looked at the whole of your complicated 
' interests in one connected view. They have 
taken things by bits and scrap.s, some at one 
time and one pretence, and some at another, just 
as they pressed, without any sort of regard to 
their relations or dependencies. They never had 
any kind of system, right or wrong, hut only 
invented occasionally some miserable tale for the 
day, in order meanly to sneak out of difliculties 
into which they had proudly strutted. And 
they were put to all these shifts and devices, 
full of meanoiss and full of mischief, in order to 
pilfer piecemeal a repeal of an Act which they had 
not ^ ^nerous courage, w*hen they found and 
felt &eir error, honourably and fairly to <lis- 
dsiim By such management, by the irresistiblo 
opefation of feeble counsels, so paltry a sum as 
threepence in the eyes of a financier, so insignifi- 
cant an article as tea in the eyes of a philosopher, 
havii shaken the pfllars of a commercial empire 
tint dttled the vvhole globe. 

Ibiget that, in tiie very last year, you 
stood’ oh ti^e precipice of a general bankruptcy T 
Ymdanger was indeed great You were dis- 
MM in the aflhirs of the East India Company ; 
Mid yon well know what sort of things are in- 
in t^ comprehensive ensigy of that sig- 


nifidint appellation. I am not called U)>ott Id 
enlarge to you on that danger, which you thoUfdit 
proper yourselves to aggravate, ami to display 
to the world with all the parade of iudisereet 
declamation. The monopoly of the mast lucra- 
tive trades and the possession of imperial re- 
venues had brought you to the verge of beggary 
and ruin. Such was your reprosentation-Hiuch, 
in some measure, was your case. The vent of 
ten millioiiB of pounds of this commodity, now 
locked up by the operation of an injudicious tax, 
and rotting in the warehouses of the Ooiuimny, 
vrould have prevented all this distress, and all 
that series of des^terate measures which you 
thought yourselves obliged to take in conso- 
quenco of it. America would have fumishetl 
that vent, which no other part of the world can 
furnish but America; where tea is next to a 
necessary of life, and where the demand grows 
upon the sup])ly. T hope our dear-bought Bast 
India committees have done us at least so much 
good as to let us know, that without a more ex« 
tensive sale of that article, our East India 
venues and acquisitions can have no certain*^ 
couiiection with this country. It is through the 
American trade of tea that your East India con- 
quests are to be prevented from emshing you 
with their burden. They are ponderous indeed ; 
and they must liave that gi’eai country to lean 
upon, or they tumble upon your head It is the 
same folly that has lost you at once the benefit 
of the West and of the East. This folly has 
thrown open folding-doors to contraband, and 
will be the means of giving the profits of the 
tnido of your colonies to every nation but your- 
selves. Never did a jteople sufl’er so much for 
the empty words of a preamble. It roust bo 
given up. For on wlmt principle does it stand ? 
'J'hiH faiiimis revenue stamls, at this hour, on all 
the debate, as a di'scriyition of revenue not os yet 
known in all the comprehensive, but too com- 
ptwhensive I vorabiiJary of finance — a preoim^ 
bidwnj lax, 1: is, indeed, a tax of sophistry, 
a tux of jicduntry, a lax of disputation, a tax of 
war mid rcbtdlion, a tax for anything but benefit 
to the iniposem, or Nat^isfaction to tht subject. 

(3. ) Well ! but, wliatever it is, gentlemen will 
force Vhe colonists to take the teas. You will 
force them ? lias seven years’ struggle heori 
yet able to force them ? Oh, but it Kceins wc'. 
are yet iu the right. The. tax is ** trijHng--\n 
effect, it is rather an exoneration than an im- 
position; three-fourths of the duty formerly 
payable on teas exported to America is taken 
off; the jilace of collection is onlyhbtfted; in- 
stead of the retention of a shilJljig from the 
drawback here, it is threepence custoni paid iu 
America.’* All this, sir, is very true. But this 
is the yhrj folly and mischief of the Act 
credible as it may seem, yon know that you 
have deliberately thrown away a large duty 
which you held secure aiul f)uiefc in your hands. 
foT' the vain hope of getting one tliree-foUirtiis 
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less, tbroufh every hazard, tlirough certain litt- this moment in the awkward sitnation of light* 
gation, and possibly through war. mg for a phantom—a quiddity-*a thing tK^ t 

The manner of xvoceeding in the duties on wants not only a snbstanoe, but even a ; 
paper and glass imposed by the same Act was for a thing which is neither abstract right m 
exactly in the same spirit. There are heavy profitable enjoyment 

excises on those articles when used in England. (4.) They tell yon, sir, that your dignity is tied 
On export, these excises are drawn back. But to it 1 know not how it happens, bat this 
instead of withholding the drawback, which dignity of yonrs is a terrible encnmbranoe to 
might have been done, with ease, without charge, you, for it has of late been at war with your in* 
without possibility of smuggling; and instead terest, your equity, and every idea of your 
of applying the money (money already in your policy. Show the thing you contend for to be j 
hands) according to your pleasure, you began reason; show it to be common sense; diowitto j 
your operations in finance by flinging away be the means of attaining some nsefhl end ; and > 
your revenue ; you allowed the whole draw- then I am content to allow it what dignity you 
back on export, and then you charged the duty please. But what dignity is derived from the 
(which you had before discharged) payable in perseverance in absurdity, is more than ever 1 
the colonies, where it was certain the collection could discern. The honourable gentleman has 
would devour it to the bone, if any revenne were said well— indeed, in most of his general obser- 
cvcTBiiflered to be collected at all. One spirit vations I agree with him— he says that this 
pervades and animates the whole mass. subject does not stand as it did formerly. Oh, 

Could anything be a subject of more just alarm certainly not ; every hour you continne on this I 
to America than to see you go out of the plain ill-chosen ground, your difficnlties thicken on ^ 
high road of finance, and give up your moat cer- you ; and, therefore, my conclusion i^ remove | 
tain revenues aud your clearest interest merely from a bad position as quickly as yon ft*" The 
for the sake of insulting your colonies ? No man disgrace, and the necessity of yielding, both of 
ever doubted that the commodity of tea could them, grow upon you every hour of your delay. , 
bear an imposition of threepence. But no com- But will you repeal the Act, says the honour- | 
modity will bear threepence, or will bear a able gentleman, at this instant, when America 
penny, when the general feelings of men are is in open resistance to your authority, and that 
irritated, and two millions of people are resolved you have just revived yonr system of taTat iftn f I 
not to pay. The feelings of the colonies were 
formerly the feelings of Great Britain. Theirs 
were formerly the feelings of Mr Hampden when 
called upon for the payment of twenty shillings. 

Would twenty shillings have ruined Mr Hamp- 
den's fortune! No, but the payment of half 
twenty shillings, on the principle it was de- 
manded, would have made him a slave. It is 
the weight of that preamble, of which you are 
so fond, and not tiie weight of the duty, that the 
Americans are unahle and unwilling to bear. 

It is then, sir, upon tlte principle of this mea- 
anre, and nothing else, that we are at issue. It 
it a principle of political expediency. Your Act 
of 1767 asserts that it is expedient to raise a 
revenue in?' America ; your Act of 1769 [March 
1770], whidi takes away that revenue, contra- 
dicts the Act of 1767 ; and, by something much 
stronger than words, a-sserts that it is not expe- 
dient. It is a reflection upon your wisdom to w’itli the utmost scorn. An apprehension of the 
persist in a solemn parliamentary declaration of very consequences now stated by the honourable 
the expediency of any object, for which, at the j gentleman was then given as a reason for rimtting 
same time, yon make no sort of provision. And the door against all hope of such an alteration 
oray, sir, let not this circumstance escape you ! And so strong was the spirit for supporting the 
—It is very material— that the preamble of this new taxes, that the session conelnded with the 
Act, whioh we wish to repeal, is not declaratory following remarkable declaration. After stating 
of a rii^t, as some gentlemen seem to argue it ; the vigoroos measures which had been pursued. 

It is only a recital of the expediency of a certain 
exerdse of a right supposed already to have 
been asserted ; an exercise you are now contend- 
ing for by ways and means, which you confess, 
though they were obeyed, to be utterly insuffi- 
cient for their puipoee. You are, therefoie, at 


the speech from the throne proceeds : » 

** You have assured me of your firm support 
in the prosecution of them. Nothing, in my 
opinion, could be more likely to enable the well- 
disposed among my subjects in that part of the 
world effectually to discourage and defeat the 


He thinks he has driven us into a comer. But I 
thus pent up, I am content to meet him, because 
I enter the lists supported by my old authority, ' 
his new friends, the ministers themselves. The 
honourable gentleman remembers that about five 
years ago as great disturbances as the present 
prevailed in America on account of the new 
taxes. The ministers represented these dietnrb- 
auces as treasonable ; and this House thought . 
proper, on that representation, to make a famous < 
address for a revival, and for a new applioatioD 
of a statute of Henry Vlll. We besought the 
king, in that well-amMered address, to inquire i 
into treasons, and to bring the supposed traiton . 
from America to Great Britain for triaL His 
Miyesty was pleased graciously to promise a { 
compliance with our request All the attempts j 
f^om this side of the House to resist these vio- i 
lences, and to bring about a repeal, were treated 
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designs of the factious and seditious, than the 
hearty concurrence of every hrauoU of the legis- 
lature in maintaining the execution of the laws 
in every part of luy dominions.’* 

After this, no man dreamed that arepeal under 
this ministry could possibly take place. The 
hououruble gentleman knows aa well as 1 that 
tlie idea was utterly exploded by those who sway 
the House. This speech was made on the i)tU 
day of May 1769. Five days after this spoech, 
that is, on the 13th of the same month, the 
jiuhlic circular letter, a part of which 1 am 
going to read to you, was written by Lord Hills- 
borough, Secretary of State lor the Colonies. 
After re(,iting the substance of the king’s speech, 
he goes on thus : 

“ I can take upon me to assure you, uotwith- 
staruliug insinuations to the contrary from men 
with factious and seditions views, that his 
Majesty's present administration have at no 
tune entertained a design to projtose to Parlia- 
ment to lay any further taxes upt)n America for 
the purpose of rai.sing a revonne ; and tliat it is i 
at pre.s«nt their intention to jiropost-*, Hie iievt 
session of Parliament, to take off tlie dutie.s upon 


men, and with seditions views, could charge 
them with it f Does not this letter adopt and 
sanctify the American distinction of taxing for 
a revenue? Does it not state the miiiistcrial 
rejection of such principle of taxation, not as 
the occasional, but the constant opinion of Hie 
king’s servants? Does it not say—l care not 
how consistently-— but does it not say that 
their conduct with regard to America has been 
always governed by this policy? It goes a 
great <ieal further. These excellent and trusty 
servants of the king, justly fearful lest they 
themselves should have lost all credit with the 
world, bring out the image of their gracious sove- 
reign from the inmost and most sacred shrine, 
and they pawn him ns a security for their pro- 
mi.sea. “His Majesty relies on your prudence 
and fidelity for such an explanation of his mea- 
sures.” These sentiments of the minister, and 
these measures of his Majesty, can only relate to 
the principle and practice of taxing fora rovcmie ; 
and, accordingly, liOrd BotetouH, stating it as 
such, did, with great propriety, and in the exact 
spirit of his instructions, endeavour to remove 
the fears of the Virginian A-ssenibly, lest the 


.gl:is.s, paper, and colours, u]>on consideration of 
such duties having been laid contrary to the 
true principles of commerce. 

** These have always been, and still are, the 
sentiments of hi.s Majesty’s pre.scnl servants, and 
i»y which their conduct in respect to America 
h:is btvui govcnied. And bis Majesty relies upon 
your iinidenco and fidelity for such an explana- 
*.jO]j of bis meu.sures os may tend to remove the 
prejiidice.s which have been excited by the iiiis- 
rcpreseiitations of those who are eiiemie.s to the 
peace and pro.sperity of Great Britain and her 
colonies, and to re-establisli lliat mutual conft- 
dtuce and affection upon which the glory and 
-afety of the Briti.sh empire depend.” 

Here, sir, is a canonical book of miin.st(TiaI . 
scripture — the General Epistle to the Americ:aii.s. 
What does the gentleman say to it ? Here a 
reperd is promised ; promised without condition, 
and Avhile yonr authority wa.s actually resihled. 

I j>a.ss by the public promise of a peer rclatix e 
to the repeal of taxes by thi.s House. I pa.ss by 
the u.?c of the king’s name in a matter of supjdy 
““that sacred and reserved right of the Com- 
mons. I conceal the ridiculous figure of ['.ailia- 
ujent, hurling its Ihundors at the gigantic re- 
bellion of America, and then, five days after, 
prostrate at the feet of lho.se assemblies we 
’^iffected to despise, begging them, by the inter- 
lentioii of our ministerial sureties, to receive our 
Kubmission, and heartily promising amendment. 
These might have been serious matters formerly ; 
but- Ire are grown wiser than our fathers. Pass- 
ing, therefore, from tlie constitutional considera- 
tion to the mere policy, does not this letter | 
imply that the idea of tuing America for the 
purpose of revenue is an almminable project, 
^'hen the ministry suppose none bat factious 


sentiments, which it Heeiiis (unknown to the 
world) had always been Hiose of the ministers, 
and by which their conduct in n}.spee.t to America 
liad been governed, should, by some possible 
revolution, favourable to wicked American taxers, 
be hereafter eounteraeloil. Ho addresses tlieui 
ill this manner : 

“It may possibly bo objeeled that, as bis 
Majesty’s prestmt administration are not im- 
mortal, tbeir successors may be inclined to 
attempt to undo what the pre.seiit ministers 
shall liave attemjited to perform ; and to that 
objection 1 eaii givo but this answer : that it is my 
firm opiiiimi that tiio plan I have stated to yon 
will ciTtaiiily take ]>lace, and that it will never 
be dcjiarted from ; and so determined am I for 
ever to abide by ’t, that J will be content to be 
declared infamoii'. if I do not, to the last hour of 
I my life, at all times, in all places, and upon all 
I occasions, exert every power with Avhich I either 
\ am or ever shall be legally invested, in order to 
obtain and maintain for the continent of America 
that satisfaction which 1 have been authori.sed 
to ]>ronii.se this day, by the confidiuitial servants 
of oiir gracious fcovereign, who, to iny certain 
kiiowlctlge, rates liis honour so higli that lie 
would rather part with his cp:»wii tlian jircscrvc 
it by deceit,” * 


^ A material ijoint Ik omitted by Ur Jiiiike in this 
speech, viz., the manner in which the Amorifarib re- 
ceived this royal assurance. Tlio AKsembly of Vir- 
ginia, in tholr address in answer ta J^ord liutetourt's 
speech, express themselves thus : ‘ W e will not suffer 
onr present hopes, arisiiig from the pleasing prcMpect 
your lorilship hath so kindly opened and displayed 
to ns, to bo dashed hy the bitter reflection that any 
future admirilstration will entertain a wish to depart 
horn that plan which* affonis the surest and most 
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A gloriouH and true character ! which (since 
wo suffer his ministers with iinpunity to answ/-i* 
for his ideas of taxation) we ought to make it 
our business to enable iiis Majesty to preserve 
in all its lustre. Let him havu character, since 
onrs is no more 1 Let some part <if goverimicMil 
be kej)t in respect I 

This epistle is not the h-tter of Lord Hills- 
borough solely, though he hold the oflicial pen. 
It was the letter of the noble lord u^jon the floor 
[Lord Nortli], and of all the kiiig’s then mini- 
sters, who (with, J think, the exception of two 
only) are his ministers at this hour. 'J’he very 
first news that a Jiritish Parliament heard of 
what it was to do wiLli the duties which it had 
given and granted to the king, was by tbe pub- 
lication of tlie votes of American assemblies. 
It was in America that your resolutions were 
predecliired. It w'as from tlience that we knew 
to a certainty how mucli exactly, and not a 
scruple more or less, w'e were to rejieal. We 
were unworthy to be let into the secret of our 
own conduct. The assemblies had confidential 
communications from his Majesty’s conlideiitial 
servants. We were nothing but iiustnimcnts. 
Do you, after this, wonder that yon have no 
weight and no respect in the colonics? After 
tins, are you surprised that Parliament is eveiy 
day and everywhere losing (I feel it witli sorrow, 
I utter it with reluctance) that reverential atfec- 
tion which so endearing a name of authority 
ought ever to carry with it ; that you are obe\ ed 
solely from respect to the bayonet; aii<l tliat 
this House, the ground and pillar of freedom, 
is itself held up only by the treacherous under- 
pinning and clumsy buttresses of arbitrary 
power f 

If this dignity, which is to stand in the place 
of just ]iolicy and comniou sense, had been con- 
sulted, there was a time for preserving it, and 
for reconciling it with any concession. If, in the 
session of 1 768, that session of idle terror and 
empty menaces, you had, as you w'cre often 
pressed to do, repealed those taxes, tlieii }our 
strong operations would have come Justified and 
enfonedf in case vour concessions bad been 
returns I by outrages, iiiit, prepostei-ously, you 
began with violence, and before terrors could 
have any eftVet, either good or bad, } our nuiii- 
stera immediately begged piirdon, and ])romi.sed 
that repeal to the obstinate Amcricaus which 
they had refused in an easy, gooil-natured, com- 
plying British Parliament. 1’he assemblies, 
which hod been publicly and avowedly dis- 

perinanent foundation of puhlio tranquillity and hap' 
plnesi. No, my lord, we are sure our most graciouii 
sovereign, under whatever ohangoa may happen in 
hie oouhdential aervants, will remain immutable in 
the waye of trutli and Justice, and that he is incap- 
able of deceiving hit faithful subjects ; and we esteem 
yoor lordsldp’e information not only at werrautcil, 
but oven sanctified by the royal word.* "■^-Goodrich a 
fMiiahinpfhisiies. 

• < ’ • t 

€ < 


I solved. for their contumacy, are called togethm 
< to receive your submission. Your ministerial 
I directors blustered like tragic tyrants here ; and 
then went miiinping with a sore leg in America, 
canting, and whining, and complaining of faction, 
which rcjmcseiiteil them a.s friends to a revenue 
from the colonics. I hope nobody in this House 
will hereafter have the impudence to defend 
American taxes in the name of ministry, llie 
moment they do, with this letter of attorney in 
my hand, J will tell them, in the authorised 
terms, they are wretchc.s, “with factious and 
seditiou.s views ; enemies to the peace and pro- 
sperity of the mother country and the colonies," 
and subverters “of tbe mutual affection and 
cotifklence on which the glory and safely of the 
British empire depend.” 

Afti*r lliis letter, the cpiestion is no more on 
propriety or dignity. They arc gone already. 
The faith of your sovereign is pledged for the 
political principle. The general declaration in 
the letter goes to the whole of it. You must 
therefore either abandon the scheme of taxing, i 
or you must send the ministers tarred and ; 
feathered to America, who dared to hold out i 
the royal faith for a renunciation of all taxes i 
for revenue. Them you must punish, or this * 
faith y»m must preserve. The preservation of j 
this faith is of more consequence than the duties i 
on tikI lead, or white lead, or on broken glass, 
or atlas ordinary, or demy line, or blue royal, I 
or bastard, or foolscap, wliieh you have given 
up, or the threepence on tea which you have ■ 
retained. The letter went stamped with the j 
public nuthority of this Idngdom. The instruc- ' 
tions for tite colony govoniniont go under no 
(dlicr sanction ; and America cannot believe, 
ami will not obey you, if you do not preserve 
tills channel of communication sacred. You are 
now ptiiii.shiijg the colonies for acting on dis- 
tinctions held out by that very ministry which j 
is here shining in riches, in favour, and in power, 
and urging tbe punishment of the very offence 
to >\iiicli they had themselves been the tempters. 

Sir, if rcn'.cn.s respecting simply your own 
commerce, winch is your own convenience, were 
the sole grounds of the repeal of the five duties, 
why does Lord Hillsborough, in disclaiming in ' 
the name of the king and ministry their ever | 
having had an intent to tax for revenue, mention j 
it as the means of “ re-establishing the confid- \ 
eiice and aflection of the colonies ?” Is it a way ■ 
of soothing others to assure them that you will > 
take good care of yourself/ The medium, the j 
only medium, for regaining their affection and | 
confidence is, that you will take off something i 
oppressive to their minds. Sir, the letter • 
strongly enforces that idea; for, though* the 
repeal of the taxes is promised on commercial ' 
principles, yet the means of counteracting ^‘the ' 
insinuations of men with factious and seditioiu 
views,” is by a disclaimer of the tnienHon 
taxing for ukvkxuk, as a constant invanafale J 
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I pentimeat and rule of conduct in the government ' is nothing simple, nothing manly, nothing 
of America. ■ ingenuous, open, decisive, or steady in the 

1 reinembsar that the noble lord [Lord North] proceeding, with regard either to the continn- 
on the floor — not in a former debate, to be sure ance or the repeal of the taxes. The whole 
(it would be disorderly to refer to it>-I suppose has an air of littleness and fhiud. Tlie article 
I read it somewhere)~but the noble lord was of tea is slurred over in the circular letter, as it 
pleased to say that he did not conceive how it were by accident. Nothing is said of a rcsolu- 
could enter into the head of man to impose such tion either to keep that tax or to give it up. 
taxes as those of 1767 (I mean those taxes wiiich There is no fair dealing in an>' port of the trans* 
ht voted for imposing and voted for repealing), action. 

as being taxes, contrary to all the principles of If yon mean to follow your ti’ue motive and 
commerce, laid on British manufactures. your public faith, give up your tax on tea for 

1 daresay the noble lord is perfectly well I raising a revenue, the principle of which has, in 
read, because the duty of his particular oflico ' effect, been disclaimed in your name, and whioli 
requires be should be so, in all our revenue laws, produces yon no advantage — no, not a penny, 
and in the policy which is to be collected out of Or, if you choose to go on with a poor pretence 
them. Now, sir, when be had read this Act of ^ Instead of a solid reason, and will still adhere to 
American revenue, and a little recovered from ' your cant of commerce, you have ton thousand 
Ins astonishment, 1 siipjiose he made one stc]t times more strong commercial reasons for giving 
retrograde (if is but one), and looked at the Aot ! up this duty on tea than for abandoning the 
which stands just before in the statute-book, j others that you have already renounced. 

The American revenue is the forty-fifth chapter ; | The A inerican consumption of teas is annually, 
the other to which 1 refer is the forty-fourth of j \ believe, worth £800,000, at the least fartldng. 
the some session. These two Acts arc both to | If you urge the American violence as a jnstifioa- 
tlie same purpose ; both revenue Acts, both tax- | tion of your perseverance in enforcing this tax, 
ing out of the kingdom, and both taxing British ' you know that you can never answer this plain 
manufactures exported. As the forty-fifth is an question, “ Wliy did you repeal the others given 
Act for raising a revonue in America, the fort y- in the same Act, while the very same violenoe 
fourth is an Act for raising a revenue in the Islo subsisted ?’* But 3 'ou did not And the violence 
of Man. The two Acts perfectly agree in all cease upon that concession ? No t because the 
respects except one. In the Act for taxing the concession was far short of satisfying the prin- 
l«le of Man, the noble lord will find (not, as in ciple which Lord Hillsborough had abjured, or 
the American Act, four or live articles, but) even the pretence on which the repeal of the 
almost the whole body of British manufactures other taxes was announced ; and because, by 
taxed from two and a half to fifteen per cent., enabling the East India Comi>any to open a thop 
and some articles, such as that of spirits, a great for defeating the American resolution not to pay 
deal higher, I'ou did not think it uiicom- that specific tax, you manifestly showed a hank- 
mercial to tax the whole mass of your miiiiu- ering after the principle of the Act which you 
factures, and, let me add, your agriculture too ; formerly had renounced. Whatever road you 
for, 1 now recollect, British corn is there also take leads to a compliance with this motion, 
taxed up to ten per cent., and this, too, in the It opens to you at the end of every vista. Your 
very headquarters, the very citadel of smug- commerce, . our policy, your promises, yottr 
gling, the Isle of Man. Now, will the noble reasons, your pretences, your consistency, your 
lord condescend to tell mo why he repeale<l inconsistency — all jointly oblige you to this 
the taxes on your manufactures sent out to ; repeaL 

America, and not the taxes on the m an u factures I But still it sticks in our throats. If we go so 
exported to the Isle of Man? Tiie principle far, the Americans will go further. We do not 
was exactly the same, the objects charged in- know that. We ought, from experience, rather 
finitely more extensive, the duties without com- to presume the contrary. Do we not know for 
pavison higher. Why ? why, notwithstanding certain that the Americans are going on as lust 
JiU his childish pretexts, hecaitse the taxes vxre m possible, while we refuse to gralily them? 
(piietly submitted to in the Isle of Man; and he-- Can tliey do more, or can they do woi se, if we 
cause they raised aflame in America, Your yield this point? I think this concession will 
reasons were political, not commercial. 'J’he rather fix a turnpike to prevent their furtlier 
repeal was made, as Lord Hillsborough’s letter progress. It is impossible to answer for bodies 
well expresses it, to regain “ the confidence and of men. But I am sure the natural eflcct of 
affection of the colonies, on which the glory and , fidelity, clemency, kindness, in governors, is 
saftty of the British empire depend.” Awi.se j' peace, goodwill, onlcr, and rstcem, on the part 
j and just motive surely, if ever there was such, j of the governed. I would c»crtainly, at least, 
j But the misdiicf and dishonour is, tliat you j give these fair priueiiiles a fair trial, which, since 
have not done what you had given the colonies j the making of this Act to tliis hour, they never 
just cause to expect, when your ministers dis- ( have had. 

claimed the idea of taxee for a revenue. There ! IL Sir, the honourable gentlemM having 
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Spoken what he thought necessary upon the 
narrow part of the subject, I hare given him, I 
hoi)e, a satisfactory answer. He next presses 
me, by a variety of direct challenges and oblique 
reflections, to say something on the historioal 
PART, I shall therefore, sir, oj)en myself fully 
on that important and delicate subject ; not for 
the sake of telling you a long story (which I 
know, Mr Speaker, you are not particularly fond 
of), but for the sake of the wciglity instruction 
that, I flatter myself, will necessarily result from 
it It shall not be longer, if I can lielp it, than 
so serious a matter requires. 

(1.) Permit mo then, sir, to lead your atten- 
tion very far back— back to the Act of Naviga- 
tion — the corner-stone of the policy of this 
country with regard to its colonics. Sir, that 
policy was, from the beginning, purely com- 
mercial ; and the conunercial system was wholly 
restrictive. It was the system of a monopoly. 
No trade was let loose from tliat constraint, but 
merely to enable the colonists to dispose of what, 
in the course of your trade, you could not take ; 
or to enable them to <lispose of such articles as 
we forced upon them, and for which, without 
some degree of liberty, they could not pay. 
Hence all your specific and detailed enumera- 
tions ; hence the innumerable checks and counter- 
checks; hence that infinite variety cf paper 
chains by which you bind together this com- 
plicated system of the colonics. This principle 
of commercial monopoly runs through no less 
than twenty-nine Acts of Parliament, from the 
year 1660 to the unfortunate period of 1764. 

In all those Acts the system of commerce is 
established, as that from whence alone you pro- 
]ioscd to make the colonies contribute (I mean 
directly and by the operation of your superin- 
tending legislative power) to the strength of the 
empire. I venture to say, that during that 
whole period, a Parliamentary rcvtuiue from 
thence was never once in contemplation. Ac- 
cordingly, in all the number of laws i)assed with 
regard to the plantations, the words which dis- 
tinguisli revenue laws, specifically as such, were, 
I think, premoditatedly avoided. 1 do not say, 
sir, that a form of words alters the nature of the 
law, or abridges the power of the lawgiver. It 
certainly does not. However, titles and former 
preambles ore not always idle words; and the 
lawyers frequently argue from them. I state 
these facts to show, not what was your right, 
but what has been your settled policy, Onr 
revenue laws have usually a tiiU^ purporting 
their being grants; and the words give and grant 
usually precede tiio enacting parts. Although 
duties were imposed on America in Acts of King 
Charles II., and in Acts of King William, no 
one title of giving “an aid to his Majesty,” or 
any of the usual titles to revenue Acts, was to 
be found in any of them till 1764 ; nor were the 
words *‘gife and grant’* in any preamble until 
tbe 6th dlQeoiige IL However, the title of this 


Act of George 11., notwithstanding the words of 
donation, considers it merely as a regulation— 
“An Act for the better securing of the trade of 
his M^yesty's sugar colonies in America.” This 
Act Was made on a compromise of all, at the 
express desire of a part of the colonies them- 
selves. It was therefore in some measure with 
their consent ; and having a title directly pur- 
porting only a commercial regulaUon, and being 
in truth nothing more, tbe^words were passed 
by, at a time when no jealousy was entertained 
and things were little scrutinised. Even Governor 
Bernard, in his second printed letter, dated in 
176‘‘5, gives it os bis opinion, that “it was an Act 
of prohibition^ not of revenue.” This is certainly 
true, that no Act avowedly for the purpose of 
revenue, and with tbe ordinary title and recital 
taken together, is found in the statute-book until 
the year I have mentioned, that is, the year 
1764. All before this period stood on commer- 
ci.al regulation and restraint. The scheme of a 
colony revenue by British authority appeared 
therefore to the Americans in the light of a great 
innovation ; the words of Governor Bernard’s 
ninth letter, written in November 1765, state 
this idea very strongly; “it must,” says he, 
“have been supposed, such an innovation as a 
Parliamentary taxation would cause a great 
alarm, and meet with much opposition in most 
parts of America. It was quite new to the 
people, and had no visible bownds set to it” 
After slating the wtiakncss of government there, 
be says, “Was this a time to introduce so great 
a novelty as a Parliamentary inland taxation in 
America?” Whatever the right might have 
been, this mo«lo of using it was absolutely new 
in policy .and jiractice. 

Sir, they who are friends to the schemes of 
American revenue say that the commercial re- 
straint is full as hard a law for America to live 
under. I think so too. I think it, if uncom- 
pensated, to be a condition of as rigorous ser- 
vitude as men can be subject to. But Americn 
Imre it from tlie fundamental Act of Navigation 
until 1764. Why? Because men do bear the 
inevitable constitution of their original nature 
with all its inflimities. The Act of Navigation 
attended the colonies from their infancy, grew 
with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength. 'Phey were confirmed in obedience to 
it, even more by usage than by law. They 
scarcely had remembered a time when they were 
not subject to such restraint. Besides, they 
were indemnified for it by a pecuniary compen- 
sation. Their monopolist happened to l>o one of 
the richest men in the world. By his immense 
capital (primarily employed, not for their bene- 
fit, but his own), they were enabled to proved 
with their fisheries, their agriculture, their ship- 
building, and their tiade too, within the limits, 
in such a manner as got far the start of the slow, 
languid operations of unassisted nature. This 
capiUl was a hot-bed to them. Nothing in the 
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hiatofy of mankind is like their progress. For 
my partp I never cast an eye on their flonriahing 
oommeice, and their cultivated and oonunodions 
iif(^ bat they seem to me rather ancient nations 
grown to perfection throngh a long series of for- 
tunate events, and a train of snccessftil industry, 
accumulating wealth in many centuries, than the 
colonies of yesterday — than a set of miserable 
outcastSi a few years ago, not so much sent as 
thrown out, on the bleak and barren shore of a 
desolate wilderness three thousand miles from 
all civilised intercourse. 

All this was done by England, while England 
pursued trade and foigot revenue. You not 
only acquired commerce, but you actually cre- 
ated the very objects of trade in America ; and 
by that creation you raised the trade of this 
kingdom at least fourfold. America had the 
compensation of your capital, which made her 
bear her servitude. She had another compensa- 
tion, which you are now going to take away 
from her. She had, except the commercial re- 
straint, every characteristic mark of a free people 
In all her internal concerns. She had the image 
of the British constitution. She had the sub- 
stance. She was taxed by her own representa- 
tives. She chose most of her own magistrates. 
She paid them all. She had, in effect, the sole 
disposal of her own internal government. This 
whole state of commercial servitude and civil 
liberty, taken together, is certainly not perfect 
freedom ; but, comparing it with the ordinary 
circumstances of human nature, it was a happy 
and a liberal condition. 

I know, sir, that great and not unsuccessful 
pains have been taken to inflame our minds by 
an outcry, in this House, and out of it, that in 
America the Act of Navigation neither is, nor 
ever was obeyed. But if you take the colonies 
through, I affirm that its authority never was 
disputed ; that it was nowhere disputed for any 
length of time ; and, on the whole, that it was 
well observed. Wherever the Act pressed hard, 
many individuals indeed evaded it. This is 
nothing. These scattered individuals never 
denied the law, and never obeyed it. Just as it 
happens whenever the laws of trade, whenever 
the laws of revenue, press hard upon the people 
in Ea^and ; in that case all your shores are full 
of contraband. Your right to give a monopoly 
to the East India Company, your right to 
lay immense duties on French brandy, are not 
disputed in England. You do not make this 
charge on any man. But you know that there 
is not a creek from Pentland Firth to the Isle of 
Wight, in which they do not smuggle immense 
quantities of teas, India goods, and bran- 
dies. 1 take it for granted that the authority of 
Governor Bernard on this point is indisputable. 
Speaking of these laws, as they regarded that 
part of America now in so unhappy a condition, 
he says, believe they ore nowhere better sup- 
ported than in this province. I do not pretend 


that it is entirely free from a breach of these 
laws ; but that such a breach, if discovered, i« 
justly punished.*' What more can yon say ot 
the obedience to any laws in any country ? An 
obedience to these laws fomed the acknowledg- 
ment, instituted by yourselves, for your superi- 
ority, and was the payment you originally im- 
posed for your protection. 

Whether you wore right or wrong in establish- 
ing the colonies on the principles of commercial 
monopoly, rather than on that of revenue, is at 
this day a problem of mere speculation. You 
cannot have both by the same authority. To 
join together the restraints of a universal inter- 
nal and extenial monopoly with a universal in- 
ternal and external taxation, is an unnatural 
union—perfect uncompensated slavery. You 
have long since decided for yourself and them ; 
and you and they have prospered exceedingly 
under that decision. 

(2.) This nation, sir, never thought of departing 
from that choice until the period immediately 
on the close of the last war. Then a scheme of 
government new in many things seemed to have 
been adopted. I saw, or thought I saw, several 
symptoms of a great change, while I sat in your 
gallery, a good while before I had the honour of 
a seat in this House. At that period the neces- 
sity was established of keeping up no less than 
twenty new regiments, with twenty colonels 
capable of seats in this House. This scheme 
was adopted with very general applause from all 
sides, at the very time that, by your conquests 
; in America, your danger from foreign attempts 
i in that part of the world was much lessened, or, 
indeed, rather quite over. When this huge in- 
crease of military establishment was resolved on, 
a revenue was to be found to support so great a 
burden. Country gentlemen, tlie great patrons 
of economy, and the great resisters of a standing 
armed force, would not have entered with much 
qlacrity into the vote for so large and expensive 
an army, if they had been very sure that they 
were to continue to pay for it But hopes of 
another kind wore held out to them; and in 
particular, I well remember that Mr Townsend, 
in a brilliant harangue on this subject, did 
da&le them, by playing before Ibeir eyes the 
image of a revenue to be raised in America. 

Here began to dawn the first gliinrnerings of 
this new colony system. It appeared more dis- 
tinctly afterward, when it was devolved upon a 
person [Mr Grenville] to whom, on other accounts, 
this country owes very great obligations. I do 
believe that he had a very serious desire to 
benefit the public. But with no small study of 
the detail, lie did not seem to have his view, at 
least equally, carried to the total circuit of our 
affairs. He, generally considered Iiis objects in 
lights that were rather too detached. Whether 
the business of an American revenue was im- 
posed upon him altogether ; whether it was en- 
tirely the result of hU own speculation ; or, what 
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is more probable, tbut Ills own ideas rather 
coincided with the instructions he had received, 
certain it is, that, with the best intentions in 
tho world, he first brought this fatal scliemc into 
form, and established it by Act of Parliament. 

No man can believe tliat at this time of day T 
ipeanto lean on the venerable memory of a great 
man, whose loss w-c deplore in common. Our 
iittle party differences have been long ago com- 
posed ; and 1 liavo acted mure with him, and 
certainly with more pleasure with him, than 
ever I acted against him. Undoubtedly Mr 
Grenville was a first-rate figure', in this country. 
With a masculine undersbaiKling, and a stout 
and resolute liearl, he had an application uiidis- 
sipated and unwearied. He took public busi- 
nesis, not us a duty which ho was to fulfil, but 
as a pleasure he was to enjoy; and he seemed to 
have no delight out of this House, except in 
such things ns in some way related to the busi- 
ness that was to be done within it. If he %vas 
ambitious, 1 will say this for him, his ambition 
was of a noble and generous strain. It w'as to 
raise himself, not by the low, pimping politics 
of a oourt, but to win his way to power through 
the laborious gradations of public service, and 
to secure liimscdf a well-earned rank in ]\irlia- 
inent by a tborough knowledge of its constitu- 
tion, and a jierfect practice in all its business. 

Sir, if such a man fell into errors, it must be 
from defects not iiitrinsical ; they must lie 
rather sought in the particular habits of his life, 
which, though they <lo not alter the groundwork 
of character, yet tinge it with their own hue. 
He was bred in a profession. He was bred to 
the law, which is, in iny opinion, one of the first 
and ijobleat of human scieiu.es— a science which 
does more 1o quicken and invigorate the under- 
standing than all the other kinds of learning })ul 
together; but it is not a;ii, excej)t in persons 
very happily born, to oi)eu and to liberalise the 
mind exactly in the same proiiortioii. Piissing 
from that study lie did not go very largely into 
tho w’orld, but plunged into business ; J mean, 
into the business of ollice, and the limited and 
fixed mctiiods and forms e.slubli.shed tlieiv. 
Much knowledge is to be had undoubtedly in 
that line ; and there is no knowledge which is 
not valuable. But it may be truly said that 
men too much conversant in olllco are rarely 
minds of remarkable enlai’gement. Their habits 
of ollice ara apt to give tlicm a turn to think tho 
substance of busiiu'ss not to be much more im- 
portant than the forms in wliich it is conducted. 

^These forms are adapted to onlinary occasions ; 
and, therefore, persons who arc nurtiircKl in 
office do admirably well, as long ns things go on 
in their common order ; but w'hen the high roads 
ore broken up, and the waters out, when a neiv 
and troubled scene is opened, and the file affords 
no precedent, then it is that a great **r knowledge 
of manldnd, and a far more extensive compre- 
hension things, is requisite than ever office 


gave, or tlian office can ever give. Mr Grenville 
thought better of the wisdom and power of 
human legislation than in truth it deserves. He 
conceived, and many conceived along witb bun. 
that tlie flourishing trade of this country was 
greatly owing to law and institution, and not , 
quite so much to liberty ; for but too many am 
apt to l>eliev6 regulation to be commerce, utd 
taxes to be revenue. Among regulations, that 
which stood first in reputation was his idol. 1 
mean the Act of Navigation. He has often pro- 
fessed it to be so. The policy of that Act is, J 
readily admit, in many respects well understood. 
But 1 do say, that if the Act be suffered to mn 
the full length of its principle, and is not dialled 
and modified according to the change of tiinas 
and tlie fluctuation of circumstances, it must 
do great mischief, and frequently even defeat its 
own puipose. 

After the [French] war, and in the last years 
of it, the trade of America had increased far bOi- 
yond the speculations of the most sangnine im- 
aginations. It swelled out on every side. It 
filled all its proper channels to the brim. It 
overflowed with a rich redundance, and, break- 
ing its banks on the right and on the left^ it 
spread out upon some placee where it waa 
deed improper, upon ethers where it was only 
irregular. It is the nature of all greatness net 
to be exact; and great trade will always be 
attended with considerable abuses. Tlxe con- 
traband will always keep pace in some measure 
with the fiiir trade. It should stand as a funda* | 
mental riaxira, that no vulgar precaution' ought | 
to be employed in the cure of evils which are 
closely connected with the cause of our prosp«5rity. 
l*erhaj»s thi.s great person turned his eye some- 
what Jc-s Ml ail was just toward the incredible 
increase of tin* fair trade, and looked withsome- 
tliing of loo exquisite a Jealousy toward the con- 
traband. He ceilainly felt a singular degree of 
anxiety on the subject, and even began to act 
from that passion earlier than is commonly 
im.igined. For, while he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, though not strictly called upon in 
his ollicial liue, he presented a very strong 
memorial to the Lords of the Treasury (my Lord 
Bute was then at tlie head of tho board), heavily 
('oinplaiiiiiig of tho growth of the illicit commerce 
in America. Some mischief happened even at 
that time from this over-earnest xeal. Mach 
gieater happened afterward, when it operated 
with greater jiower in the highest department of 
the finances. The bonds of the Act of Naviga- 
tion were straitened so much, that America was 
on the point of having no trade, either contra- 
band or legitimate. They found, under the 
construction and execution then used, the 
no longer tying, but actually strangling them. 

All this coming with new enumerations of com- 
modities; with regulations which in a maimer 
put a stop to the mutual coasting intercourse of 
the colonies; with the appointment of Courts of 
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Admiralty under various improper circumstances, 
n ith a suddan extinction ol the paper cm rontie \ , 
with a oompnlsoiy provision for the quarttrmg 
of soldiers, the people of America thought them- 
selves proceeded against as delinquents, or at 
beat as people under suspicion of delinquency, 
and in such a manner as they imagined then 
rec(.nt services in the war did not at all merit 
Any of these innumerable regulations, perhaps, 
would not have alaimed alone, some might be 
thought reasonable, the multitude struck them 
with terror. 

But the grand manceuvre in that business of 
new regulating the colonies was the 15th Act of 
the fourth of George III , which, besides con 
taming several of the matters to which 1 havi 
just alluded, opened a new principle, and hen 
properly began the second period ot the polic y 
of this country with regard to the colonies, 1 y 
which the scheme of a regular plantation Paili i 
mentory revenue was adopted in theory ami 
settled in practice A revenue, not substitutt I 
in the place ol, but superadded to a monopoly , 
which monopoly was entorced at the same tinn 
with additional strictness, and the execution 
put into military hands. 

^Tbis Act, sir, had foi the first time the tilk 
of ** granting duties in tlu (olonics and pUnta 
tions of Ameiica, ' and foi the first time it was 
asserted in the preamble, ** that it wds^l^«^ and 
rteeessarp that a revenue should be taistd there ’ 
Ihen came the technical words of * giving and 
granting," and thus a complete American rc 
venue Act was made in all the forms, and witli i 
lull avowal of the right, equity , policy, and cv( u 
necessity of taxmg the colonies, without any 
loinial consent ot thciis Ihero are contained 
also in the preamblo to that Act these very re- 
markable words the ( ommons, etc , being 
desirous to make some provision lu the 
session ot Parliament toward raising the said 
revenue. * By these words it aiipcartd to the 
colomes that this Act was hut a bcgiiiuing of 
sorrows; that every session was to produe* 
something of the same kmd , that we we ro to go 
on from day to day, in charging them with such 
taxes as we pleased, for such a militaiy foicc as 
we should think propci. Had this plan been 
pursueek it was evident that the piovineiil 
assemblies, m which the Americans felt all their 
portion of importaiict, and beheld then sole 
linage of freedom, were ijpso facto aniiiiiihtcd 
This ill prospect before them seemed to bo 1 und- 
less in extent, and endless in dui ation bi the y 
were not mistaken Tlic ministry value d *hem- 
selves when this Act passed, and wlien iiicy gave 
notice of the Stamp Act, that both ot the dutii s 
came very short of their ideas of Aniiiic m tax i 
tJon. Great was the applause of tins measnre 
here* In England we cried out for new taxes 
on dAmenca, while they cried out that they were 
nearly crashed with those which the war and 
^heiir own grants had brought upon them. 


Sir, it has l>een said lu the debite, tl it when 
the first Amencon levenue Act (tlif \i t in 1704, 
imposing the port duties) p issi d, tlu Viu ri an«i 
did not object to the principle.* It is tiuo tlu y 
touched it but veiy tenderly^ It wis not a 
direct attack They were, it is tnw, as yet 
novices; as yet unaccustomed to diieitatti ks 
upon any of tlie nghts of Pailiament, Iho 
duties wcie port duties, like those tluy hail 
been ocoubtomed to bear, with thia difliieiui, 
that the title was not the saint, the pnamhlo 
not the same, and the spnit allogctlur unlike 
But ot whit biivite IS this obb( nation to the 
Cl ise of those that m ik( it? It is i lull itfiita- 
tionof the pi (tl nee foi then prtsint crutlly In 
America, for it shows, out of thtir own mouths, 
that oui colonies wtic hackwaid to inter into 
tht present vexatious and ruinous (ontrovnsy 

n litre IS ilso inothci cinulvtion ibroad(sprci I 
viilh a malignant intiution, whuh I cannot it- 
liihutc to those who say the bainc thing iii this 
Htuse), tint Mr Grtm ille ivo the colony agents 
111 option for then a i < mhlits to ta\ ihciiisclvcH, 
which tluy h id n lusid I find tint uimh btress 
IS 1 lid on this as a fiut llowevir, it happens 
neither to lu luu nor jossihli I will ohuene, 
faiht, tint Mi Grenville iumi thought fit to make 
thib apology foi hiinsilf in tlu Innuintrahle de 
bates that were had upon I he sul )jt ct lie miKht 
hive proposed to tlu colony ijr nts tliiit they 
should agree in some mode of taxition as the 
ground of in Act ot PailunKut, hut he iiiver 
(Oiild h ivc pjoj osi d tliat they should tax tlu in- 
selves on iiquisitioii, which is the issirtion of 
tne day T ub cd, Mi Grenville w« U kn* w that 
the colony agents < oul 1 h ivc no ^,1 lu al ] wus 
to consent to It, and thiyliad no turn tocon- 
mlt their asstmblu s lor p irticular powers bcfoie 
he passed his lust reve line Act II you compare 
d lies, you will lind it impossible Burdened as 

* W ith refi » nee to the shove. Mi Goodrich rem irka 
In his ‘ Stleet » itiah I loqmneo, that * It i# f ir fu in 
being true th it tbo Aiiuiicanii did not object tr> the 
pnmiplo ot thi A(t i * 1704. nor is Mr J>urLi touoet 
lusi>iiii,thcy 'UmhHlitvciy ten hily Iholiibt Ait 
of the BntUh Purllaiuent for tie avowel impose 
of laibing a revenue in Aimrici ww pi be I April 
oth,l701 Within a month nftir the nrwi ichcIkI 

Loston, the Otnoial touit of Mas»si(hnsctts II I ol 

on thi nth of June 17(4, odditsseil a litUi t Mr 
Munduit their agent in Lufel mil m put I 

ui 1 df (Hive iiiHti actions on the sul ji et it s tins he 
had miseoiistiued their silt net i**sr n tn u th r 1 iw, 
aiiUmil no , theieforc come fon irti jm 11 ii hi half 
nt.imBtthc Act Jhivsav ^c u, nl I tl i vince 
has power to inaki* concnssions m u j < ' ithout 

express ordciv and tint tlu nknci f h m linoe 
should have him imputed to any i i (\in to dcs 
jiaii, rather thin a) hivt bun < nsinicd nto i taedt 
cfSHun of then rihhU, «i m ‘ "'I * mint <1 a 

light in Parliament to twy f i df u tu/tm a 
people who are not 7 ] a t I m the Ujimc 
Comwioni Beinonstranc ^ w the 

House of Pommons and to the 1 rivy tiOiiacU frani 
various pvrts of the countiy 
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the agents knew the colonies were at that time, 
they conld not give the least hope of such grants. 
His own favourite governor was of opinion that 
the Americans were not then taxable objects. 

“Nor was the time less favourable to the 
equity of such a taxation. I don't mean to dis- 
pute the reasonableness of America contributing 
to the charges of Great Britain when she is able; 
nor, I believe, would the Americans themselves 
have disputed it, at a proper time and season. 
But it should be considered that the American 
governments themselves have, in the prosecution 
of the late war, contracted very large debts, 
which it will take some years to pay off, and in 
the meantime occasion very burdensome taxes 
for that purpose only. For instance, this govern- 
ment, which is as much beforehand as any, i-aises 
every year i.‘37,&00 sterling for sinking their debt, 
and must continue it for four years longer at 
least before it will clear.” 

These are the words of Governor Bernard's 
letter to a member of the old ininisl ry, and which 
ho has since printed. Mr Grenville could not 
have made this proposition to the agents for 
I another reason. He was of opinion, which he 
I has declared in this House a hundred times, that 
the colonics could not legally grant any revenue 
to the Crown ; and that infinite mischiefs would 
be the consequence of such a power. Wlien Mr 
Grenville had passed the first re.vemie Act, and 
in the same session had made this House come 
to a resolution for laying a stamp duty on 
America, between that time and the passing Ihc 
Stamp Act into a law, he told a considerable and 
most rcs])ectable merchant, a member of this 
House, whom I am truly sorry I do not now see 
in his place, when he represented against this 
proceeding, that if the stamp duty was disliked, 
lie was willing to exchange it for any other 
equally productive; but that, if ho objected to 
the Americans being taxed by rarliaiuont, he 
might save himself the trouble of the discussion, 
as he was determined on the measure. This is the 
fact, and, if you please, I will mention a very 
umjucstionablc authority for it. 

Thus, sir, I have disposed of this falsehood. 
But falsehood has a perennial spring. It is said 
that no conjecture could be made of the dislike 
of the colonics to the principle. This is as iin- 
truoas the other. After the resolution of the 
House, and before the passing of the Stamp Act, 
the colonios of Massachusetts Bay and New York 
did send remonstrances, objecting to this mode 
of Parliamentary taxation. What was the con- 
sequence? They were suppressed; they were 
put under the table— notwithstanding an order 
of council to the contrary— by the ministry which 
composed the very council that had made the 
order; and thus the House proceeded to its busi- 
ness of taxing without the least regular know- 
ledge of the objections which were made to it 
But, to give that House its due, it was not over 
desituas to receive infonnation or to hear remon- 


strance. On the 15th of February 1765, whQe 
the Stamp Act was under deliberation, they re- 
fused with scorn even so much as to receive four 
petitions presented from so respectable colonies 
as Connecticut, Rhode Island, Viiginia, and 
Carolina, besides one from the traders of Jamaica. 

As to the colonies, they had no alternative left 
to them but to disobey, or to pay the taxes im- 
posed by that Parliament which was not sufTeTcd, 
or did not suffer itself, even to hear them re- 
monstrate upon the subject. 

(3.) This was the state of the colonies before 
his Majesty thought fit to change his ministers. 

It stands upon no authority of mine. It is 
proved by incontrovertible records. The hon- 
ourable gentleman has desired some of us to lay 
our hands upon our hearts, and answer to his 
queries upon the historical part of this considera- 
tion ; and by his manner (as well as my eyes conld 
discern it) he seemed to address himself to me. 

Sir, 1 will answer him as clearly as 1 am able, 
and with great openness. 1 have nothing to 
conceal. In the year '65, being in a very pri- 
vate station, far enough from any lino of busi- 
ness, and not having the honour of a seat in this 
House, it was my fortune, unknowing and un- 
known to the then ministry, by the intervention 
of a common friend, to become connected with 
a very noble person [Lord Rockingham], and at 
ihc head of the Treasury department.* It was 
indeed in a situation of little rank and no conse- 
quence, suitable to the mediocrity of my talents 
and pretensions ; but a situation near enough to 
enable me to see, os well as others, what was 
going on; and 1 did see in that noble person 
such sound x>i’iuciplc‘S, such an enlargement of 
mind, such clear and sagacious sense, and such 
unshaken fortitude, as have bound me, as well 
as others much better than me, by an inviolable 
attachment to him from that time forward. Sir, 
Lord Rockingham very early in that summer 
received a strong representation from many 
weighty English merchants and manufacturers, 
from governors of provinces and commanders of 
mcn-of-war, against almost the whole of the 
American commercial regulations ; and particu- 
larly with regard to the total ruin which was 
threatened to the Spanish trade. I believe, sir, 
the noble lord soon saw his way in this busi- 
ness. But he did not rashly determine against 
Acts which it might be supposed were the result 
of much deliberation. However, sir, he scarcely 
begar to open the ground, when the whole 
vetei*t« i body of ofiice took the alarm. A violent 
outer) of all (except those who knew and felt 
the mischief) was raised against any alteration. ! 
On one hand, his attempt was a direct violation 
of treaties and public law. On the other, the | 
Act of Navigation and all the corps of trade 
laws were drawn up in array against it. 

* Bnrke became private eeoretaiy to l4>id Bocklng- I 
bam in July 176S, I 
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The first step the noble lord took was to 
have the opinion of his excellent, learned, and 
ever-lamented friend, the late Mr Yorkc, then 
A.ttomey-Genera] , on the point of law. When he 
knew that formally and officially, which in sub- 
stance he had known before, he immediately 
despatched orders to redress the grievance. But 
I will say it for the then minister, he is of that 
constitution of mind, thatl know he would have 
issued, on the same critical occasion, the very 
same orders, if the Acts of trade had been, as 
they were not, directly against him ; and would 
have cheerfully submitted to the e(iuity of Par- 
liament for his indemnity. 

On the conclusion of this business of the 
Spanish trade, the news of the troubles, on 
account of the Stamp Act, arrived in England. 
It was not until the end of October that the.se 
accounts were received. No sooner had the 
sound of that miglity tempe.st reached us in 
England, than the whole of the then Opposi- 
tion, instead of feeling humbled by the unhappy 
issue of their measures, seemed to be infinitely 
elated, and cried ont that the ministry, from 
envy to the glory of their predecessors, were 
prepared to repeal the Stamp Act. Near nine 
years after, the honourable gentleman * takes 
<piite opposite ground, and now challenges mo to 
l»ut my hand to my heart, and say wliether the 
ministry had resolved on the repeal till a con- 
siderable time after the meeting of Parliament. 
Though I do not very well know what the hon- 
ourable gentleman wishes to infer from the ad- 
mission or from the denial of this fact, on which 
he so earnestly adjures me, I do put my hand 
on my heart, and assure him that they did nol 
come to a resolution directly to rciujul. They 
I weighed this matter as its difficulty and iiii- 
i portance required. They considered maturely 
i among themselves. Tlicy consulted with all who 
' could give advice or infomiatiou. It was not 
determined until a little before the meeting of 
Parliament; but it was determined, and the 
main lines of their own plan marked out, before 
that meeting. Two question.^ arose. T hope I 
am not going into a narrative troublesome to the 
House. 

[A cry of Go on, go on.] 

The fir.«5t of the two coubiderations was whether 
! tbs repeal should he total, or wliether only par- 
I tial; taking out everything burdensome and 
• productive, and reserving only an empty acknow- 
I ledgment, such as a stamp on cards or dice. The 
i other question was, on what principle the Act 
j should be repealed. On this head, also, two 
i principles were started ; one, that the legislative 
: rights of this country, with regard to America, 
wmre not entire, but had certain restrictions and 
limitations. The other principle was, that taxes 
of this kind were contrary to the fundamental 
principles of commerce on which the colonies 
were founded, and contrary to every idea of 
political equity ; by which equity we are bound 


ns much as possible to extend the spirit and 
benefit of the British constitution to every part 
of the British dominions. The option, both of 
the measure and of the principle of repeal, was 
made before the session ; and I wonder how any 
one can read the king’s speech at the opening of 
that session without seeing in that speech both 
the repeal and the Declaratory Act very suffi- 
ciently ciiiyonod out. Those who cannot .see 
this can see notliing. 

Surely the honourable gentleman will not 
think that a great deal less time than was theu 
employed ought to have been spent in delibera- 
tion, when he considers that the news of the 
troubles did not arrive till toward the end of 
October. Tlie Parliamont sat to fill the vacancies 
on the 14th day of December, and on business 
the 14th of the following January. 

Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the bon ion of the 
Court then was, a Tnodijication, would have 
satisfied a timid, unsystcjmatio, procrastinating 
ministry, as such a measure has since done such 
a ministry [Lord North’s]. A modification is 
the constant resource of weak, nndociding mind.s. 
To repeal by a denial of our right to tax in the 
])reamblo (and this, too, did not want advisers), 
would have cut, in the heroic style, the Gordian 
knot witli a sword. Either measure would have 
eo.st no more tlian a day's debate. But when 
the total repeal was adopted, and adojitcd on 
principles of policy, of equity, iiini of commerce, 
this plan made it iieeeKsary to cuter into many 
and difficult measures. It became necessary to 
open a very large li(dd of evidence commensurate 
to these extensive views. But then this labour 
did knigbt’.s service. It opened the eyes of 
.several to the tnie state of American affairs ; it 
enlarged their ideas, it removed their prejudices, 
and it conciliated the opinions and affections of 
men. noble lord who tlieri took the lead 
ill the administration, luy honotirahle friend 
[Mr Dowd(‘swell] under me, and a right honour- 
able gentleni m [General Conway] (if he will not 
reject his sliare, and it wa.s a large one, of this 
busftie.ss), exerted the most laudable industry in 
bringing before you the fullest, most impartial, 
and least garbled body of evidence that was ever 
produced to this House. I think the inquiry 
lasted in the committee for six weeks; and, at 
its conclusion, this House, by an independent, 
noble, spirited, and unexpected majority— by a 
majority that will redeem all the acts ever done 
by majorities in Parliament, in the teeth of ail 
the old mercenary Swiss of state, in de.sj)ito of 
all the old speculators and augurs of political 
events, in defiance of the whole embaith-d legion 
of veteran pensioners and practiseil iriptruiiieuis 
of a court, gave a total repeal to the Stamp Act, 
and (if it had been so perinitletl) a lasting peace 
to this whole empire. 

I state, sir, these particulars, because this act 
of spirit and fortitude has lately been, in the 
circulation of the season, and in some hazarded 
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catixe wliich they would be thou^t to eoaiite> | 
Dance. The question of the repeal was brought j 


declamations in this House, attributed to timi- 
dity. If, sir, the conduct of ministry, in pro- 
posing the rcptial, had arisen from timidity with 
regard to themselves, it would have been greatly 
to bo condemned. Interested timidity disgraces 
as much in the cabinet as personal timidity does 
in the field. But timidity, with regard to the 
well-being of our country, is heroic virtue. The 
noble lord who then conducted affairs, and his 
worthy colleagues, while they trembled at the 
prospect of such distresses as you have since 
brought u^ion yourselves, were not afraid steadily 
to look in the face that glaring and dazzling in- 
iluence at which the eyes of eagles have blenched. 
He looked in the face of one of the ablest, and, 
let me say, not the most scrupulous Oppositions 
that, perhaps, ever was in this House, and with- 
stood it, unaided hy even one of the usual sup- 
porters of administration. lie did this when he 
repealed the Stamp Act. lie looked in the face 
of a person ho hud long respected and regarded, 
and whose aid was then partioiilarly wiinting. 

I moan Lord Chatham. He did this when lie 
passed the Declaratory Act.* 

It is now given out, for the usual juirjioscs, by 
the usual emissaihjs, that Lord JJockingham did 
not consent to the rcpe.al of this Act until he 
was bullied into it by Lord Cliatham ; and the 
reporter have gone so far as jiublicly to assert, 
in a hundred coiiipanios, that the honourable 
gonllonian under the gallery [Uoneral Conway], 
who proposed the repeal in the Amcri<'an com- 
mittee, had another set of resolutions in his 
pocket directly the reverse of those he moved. 
These artifices of a desi)oratc cause arc, at this 
time, spread abroad with incredibly care, in every 
X)art ol‘ the town, from the higlnvst to the lowest 
companies ; as if the industry f)f the circulation 
wore to make amends for the absurdity of the 
rci)ort. 

Sir, whether the noble lord is of a complexion 
to be bullied by Lord Chatham, or by any man, 
I must submit to those who know him. I con- 
fess, when I look back at lliat tiTne, T consider 
him as jdaced in one of tlie most trying .situa- 
tions in which, iierhaps, any man ever stood. 
In the House of Peers there were very few of 
the ministry, out of the noble lord’s jiarticular 
connection (except Lord Egniout, who acted, as 
far asl could disceni, an honourable and manly 
part), that did not look to some other future 
arrangement, which warped his politics. Tliere 
were ixi both Houses, new and numacing a}>pt.ar- 
anccs, that might very naturally drive any other 
than a most resolute ndnister lioin bis measure 
or from his station. The household troops 
openly revolted. The allies of ministry (those, 

1 mean, W'ho siijiported some of their measures, 
but refused rtisponsibility for any) endeavoured 
to undermine their credit, and to take ground 
that litnat be fatal to the aucoess of the very 


* Flkfo rut's jpseeh vc tbe dtamp Act, p. 189. 


on by ministry in the committee of this House, | 
in the very instant when it was known that 
more than one court negotiation was caxrying on 
with the heads of the Opposition. Evei^hing, 
upon every side, was full of traps and mines, i 
Earth below shook ; heaven above menaced ; all J 
the elements of ministerial safety were dissolved. | 
It was in the midst of tliis chaos of plots and j 
counter-plots — ^it w^as in the midst of this com- ^ 
plicated warfare against public opposition and 
private treachery, that the firmness of that noble 
person was put to the proof. He never stirred 
from his ground— no, not an inch. He remained 
fixed and determined, in principle, in measure, 
and in conduct. lie practised no managements. 

He securcil no retreat. He sought no apology. 

1 will likewise do justice— 1 ought to do it— 
to the honourable gentleman v/ho led us in this 
House [General Conway]. Far from the dupli- 
city wickedly charged on him, he acted his part 
with alacrity and resolution. We all felt in- 
spired by the example he gave us, down even to 
myself, the weakest in that jdialanx. I declare 
for one, 1 knew well enough (it could not be 
concealed from anybody) the true state of 
things; but, in my life, I never came with so 
much spirits into this House. It was a time for 
a man to act in. We had powerful enemies, 
but w’e had faithful and determined friends, and 
a glorious cause. Wo had a great battle to fight, 
but wc h«ad the means of fighting ; not as now, 
when oar arms are tied behind us. We did fight 
that day, and conquer. 

I remember, sir, "with a melancholy pleasure, 
the situation of the lionourable gentleman 
[General Conway], who made the motion for i 
the re})cal, in that crisis, when the whole trad- \ 
iiig interest of this empire, crammed into your | 
lobbies, with a trembling and anxious expecta- j 
tion, waited, almost to a winter’s return of light, I 
their fate from your resolutions. Wlien, at | 
length, you had dctermiiiLMl in their favour, and | 
your doors, thrown oju-n, showed them the figure j 
of their deliverer in the w'dl-earned triumph ol i 
his important victory, from the whole of that I 
grave multitude there arose an involuntary burst I 
of gratitude and transport. They jumped upon j 

him like children on a long-absent father. They 
clung upon him os captives about their redeemer. I 
All England, all America, joined to his applause, j 
Nor did he seem insensible to the best of all j 
earthly rewards, the love and admiration of his j 
iellow-cit-izeiis. I 

*• Hope elevated and joy I 

Brightened his crest. ” 

—Milton's Par, Lost, Ix. 634# j 

1 stood near him ; and his face — to use the ex 
pression of the Scripture of the first martyr— 
'*his face was os if it bod been the face of an 
angel." I do not know how others feel, but if 1 
j had stood in that situation, I never would have 
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: exchanged it for all that kings in their profusion “ To express our just resentment and indigna* 

could hestow. I did hope that that day's danger tion at the outrageous tumults and iusnrrections 
and honour would have been a bond to hold us which have been excited and carried ou in North 
all together for ever. But, alas ! that, with other America; and at the resistance given by open 
pleasing visions, is long since vanished. and rebellious force to the execution of the laws 

' Sir, this act of supreme magiiauimity has been in that part of his Majesty's dominions ; and lo 
represented as if it had been a measure of uii assure his Majesty that his iaithful Commons, 
administration that, having no scheme of their animated with the warmest duty aud attach- 
own, took a middle line, pilfered a bit from one ment to his royal person and government, will 
side and a bit from the other. Sir, they took no firmly and efToctually support his Majesty in all 
I middle lines. They differed fundamentally from such meusuros as shall be necessary for preserv- 
1 the schemes of both parties, but they preserved , ing and supporting the legal dependence of the 
theobjoofcsofboth. Theypreserved the authority ■ colonies on the mother countrjs” etc., etc. 
of Great Britain. They preserved the etjuity of j Here was certainly a distiirbauco preceding 
j Great Britain, Tlieyniade the Declaratory Act. the repeal ; such a disturbance as Mr Grenville 
They repealed the Stamp Act. They diil both j tliought necessary to qualify by the name of an 
fvLliy; because the Declaratory Act was without insurrection, and the epithet of a rebellious force : 
i qualification, andtherepealoftheStampActtotal. terms much stronger than any by which those 
! This they did in the situation 1 have ascribed. i who then siippor1>ed his motion have ever since 
i Now, sir, what will the adversary to both j thought i)roi»er to distinguish the subsequent dis- 
I these Acts? If the principle of the Declaratory i turbanees in America. They were disturbances 
Act was not good, the principle we arc contend- which seemed to him and his friends to justify 
i iiig for this day is monstrous. If the imnciplu as strong a promise of snpjiort as hath been 
' of the repeal was not good, why are we not at usual to give in the beginning of a war with the 
I war for a real, substantial, effective revenue most powerful and declared enemies. When the 
: If both were bad, why has this ministry incnrivd accounts of the. American governors came before 
; all the inconveniences of both and of all schemes ? the IToust*, they appeared stronger oven than the 
, Why have they enacted, repealed, enforced, j warmth of public imagination had painted them; 
i yielded, and now' attempt to enforce again ? | so much stronger that the papers ou your table 

, Sir, I think 1 may as well now, as at any other bear me out in saying that all the late disturb- 
time, speak to a certain matter of fact, not ances which have been at one time the minister’s 
<vholly unrelated to the question under your motives for the repeal of live out of six of tlie 
consideration. We, who would persuade you new court taxes, ami are now his pretences for 
I to revert to the ancient policy of tins kuigtlorn, ^ lefusing to repeal that sixth, did not amount— 
i laliour under the effect of this short cumut . why do I compare them ? no, not to a tenth part 
I phrase, which the court leaders have given out j ot the tumulUs and violence which prevailed long 
1 to all their corps, in order to take away the j before the repeal of tliat Act. 
j .ledit of those who would prevent you from j Ministry cannot refuse the autliority of the 
I that frantic war you are going to wage upon ' Commaiidcr-iu-Cffiicf, General Gage, who, in Ids 
I your colonies. Their cant is this; “All the . letter of the 4th of November, from Now York, 
disturbances in America have been creatiul by thus rei)re«cnt.s the state of things ; 
the repeal of the Stamp Act." 1 suppress “It is did eult to say from the highest to the 
; for a moment my indignation at the falsehood, lowest, wiio 1 us nut been accessory lo tliis insur- 
baseness, and absurdity of tliis most amlacious rection, e.itUoi- l>y writing or mutual agreements 
assertion. Instead of remarking on the uiotivcs ' to op]»ose the Act, by what they are iileasiMl to 
and character of those who have issued it for ’ term all legal oijpositiou to it. Nolhing elleolu- 
circulation, I will clearly lay before you the ! ally has been propo.sed either to prevent or quell 
state of America, antecedently to that repeal, ' theliuimilt The rest of the provinces are in the 
after the repeal, and since the renewal of the same situation as to a positive refusal to takir 
I (M'^kemes of American taxation. the stanix)s ; and threatening those who shall 

j It is said that the disturbances, if there were ' take them, to plunder and murder tliom ; and 
j any before the repeal, were slight, and without ; this affair stands in all the proviiiees, that uuhiss 
f difficulty or inconvenience might have been sup- the Act, I'roiri its own nature, enforce itsislf, iio- 

! pressed- For an answer to this assertion 1 will I thing but a very considtJabJe military force can 

j send you to the great author and patron of the ! do it." 

I Stamp Act, who, certainly meaning well to the j It is remarkable, sir, tliat the persons who 
} authority of this country, and fully a]j])rised of formerly trumpeted forth the most lomlly the 
the state of that, made, before a rejiual was so ' violent resolutions of as.seml)li(js, the universal 
mueb as agitated in this House, the motion < insurrections, the seizing ami burning the stamped 
which is on your journals ; and which, to save papers, the forcing stamp officers to resign their 
the clerk the trouble of turning to it, I will now commissions under the gallon's, the rilling and 

read to you. It was for an amendment to the pulling down of the hoii'^es ol magistrates, and 

tddreM of the 17th of December 1765. the expulsion from their country of all 
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dared to write or speak a single word in defence 
of the powers of I*arlianiont — these very trum- 
peters are now the men that represent the whole 
as a mere trifle, and choose to date all the dis- 
turbances from the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
which put an end to them. Hear your officers 
abroad, and let them refute tliis shameless false- 
hood, who, in all their correspondence, state the 
disturbances as owing to their true causes, the 
discontent of the peoiile from the taxes. You 
have this evidence in your own archives ; and it 
will give you complete satisfaction, if you are 
not so far lost to all Parliamentary ideas of in- 
formation as rathcT to credit the lie of the day 
than the records of your own House. 

Sir, this vermin of court reporters, when they 
are forced into (lay ujjon one point, are sure to 
burrow in nnotber; but they sL all have no re- 
fuge; 1 will make them bolt out of all their 
holes. Conscious that they must be baffled 
when they attribute a precedent disturbance to 
a subsequent measure, they take other ground, 
almost as absurd, but very common in modern 
practice, and very wicked; which is to attribute 
the ill effect of ill-judged conduct to the argu- 
ments which had been used to dissuade us from 
it. They say that the opposition made in Par- 
liament to the Stamp Act, at the time of its 
I>asHing, encouraged the Americans in their re- 
sistance. This lias even formally appeared in 
print in a regular volume from an advocate of 
that faction, a Dr Tucker, This Dr Tucker is 
already a dean, and his coniost labours in this 
vineyard will, I suppose, raise him to a bishopric. 
But this assertion, too, just like the rest, is false. 
In all the papers which have loaded your table, 
in all the vast crowd of verbal witnesses that 
appeared at your bar — witnesses w’hich were 
indiscriminately produced from both sides of 
the House — not the least hint of such a cause of 
disturk'inco has ever appeared. As to the fact 
of a strenuous opposition to the Stamp Act, I 
sat as a stranger in your gallery when the Act 
was under consideration. Far from anything 
Inflammatory, 1 never heard a more languid 
debate in this House. No more than two or 
three gentlemen, as T remember, spoke against 
the Act, and that with great reserve and remark- 
able temper. I'here was but one division in the 
whole progress of the bill ; and the miuority did 
not reach to more than thirty-nine or forty. In 
the House of Lords I do not recollect that there 
was any debate or division at all. 1 am sure 
there was no protest. In fact, the afiair passed 
with so very, \’6ry little noise that in town they 
scarcely knew the nature of what you were 
doing. The opposition to the bill in England 
never could have done this mischief, because 
there scarcely ever was less of opposition to a 
bill of consequence. 

Sir, tlie agents and distributors of falsehoods 
have, with their usual industry, circulated an- 
other lie of the same nature as the former. It 


is this, that the disturbances arose from the 
account which had been received in America of 
the cliange in the ministry. No longer awed, 
it seems, with the spirit of the foimer rulers, 
they thought themselves a match for what our 
calumniators choose to qualify by the name of ! 

BO feeble a ministry as succeeded. Feeble in j 

one sense these men certainly may be called; > 

for, with all their efforts, and they have made | 

many, they have not 'l)een able to resist the dis- | 

tempered vigour and insane alacrity with which 
you are rushing to your min. But it does so j 

happen that the falsity of this circultttion is, j 

like the rest, demonstrated by indisputable 
dates and records. ' 

So little was the change known in America. ! 
that the letters of your governors, giving an ac- 
count of these disturbances long after they had . 
arrived at their highest pitch, were all directed 
to the old ministry, and particularly to the Earl 
of Halifax, the Secretary of State corresponding ! 
with the colonies, without once in the smallest ! 
degree intimating tlie slightest suspicion of any | 
ministerial revolution whatsoever. The ministry 
was not changed in England until the 10th day , 
of J uly 1765. On the 1 4tli of the preceding J uno, : 

Governor Fauquier, from Virginia, writes thus, ' 
and wri tes thus to the Earl of Ilalilax ; “Govern- i 
incut is set at defiance, not having strength 
enough in her hands to enforce obedience to the 
laws of the country. The private distress which ! 
every man feels increases the general dissatisfac- 
tion at the duties laid by the Stamp Act, which j 
bi'caks out and shows itself upon every trifling ! 
occasion.*' The general dissatisfaction bad pro- ' 
duced some time before, that is, on the 29th of ! 
ISfay, several strong X)ublic resolves against the i 
Stamp Act; and those resolves are assigned by i 
Governor Bernard as the cause of the insurrec- , 
tions in Massachusetts Bay, in his letter of the 
lotli of August, still addressed to the Earl of 
Halifax ; and he continued to address such ac- > 
counts to that minister quite to the 7th of Sep- 
tember of the same year. Similar accounts, and ; 
of 08 late a date, were sent from other governors, 
and all directed to Lord Halifax. Not one of 
these letters indicates the slightest idea of a i 
change, either known, or even apprehended. 

lliiis are blown away the insect race of courtly i 
falsehoods ! thus perish the miserable inventions 
of the wretched runners for a wretched cause, 
vrhich they have flyblown into every weak and 
rotten part of the country, in vain hojies that , 
when their maggots had taken wing, their impor- 
tunate buzzing might sound something like the 
public voice I ' 

Sir, 1 have troubled you sufficiently with the 
state of America before the repeal. Now 1 tuAi 
to the honourable gentleman who so stoutly 
challenges us to tell whether, after the repeal, 
the provinces were quiet ? This is coming home 
to the point. Here I meet him directly, and 
answer most readily : TAey were quiet. And I, 
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in my tntn, Ghallenge liim to prove when, where, 
end by whom, end in what numbers, and with 
what violenee, the other laws of trade, as gentle- 
men assert, were violated in consequence of your 
concession ? or that even your other revenue 
laws were attacked! But 1 quit the vantage 
ground on which 1 stand, and wliere I might 
leave the burden of proof upon him. I walk 
down upon the open plain, and undertake to 
show that they were not only quiet, but showed 
many unequivocal marks of acknowledgment 
and gratitude. And, to give him every advan- 
tage, I select the obnoxious colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, which at this time (but without 
bearing her) is so heavily a culprit before Parlia- 
ment I will select their proceedings even under 
circumstances of no small irritation ; for, a little 
imprudently, 1 must say, Governor Bernard 
mixed in the administration of the lenitive of 
the repeal no small acrimony arising from matters 
of a separate nature. Yet see, sir, the effect of 
that lenitive, though mixed with these bitter 
ingredients; and how this rugged people can 
express themselves on a measure of conces- 
sion. 

“If it is not in onr power,” say they, in their 
address to Governor Bernard, “in so full a 
manner as will be expected, to show onr rospeut- 
ful gratitude to the mother country, or to make 
a dutiful and affectionate return to the indul- 
gence of the king and Parliament, it shall be no 
fault of ours ; for this we intend, and hope we 
shall be able fully to effect.” 

Would to God that this temper had been cul- 
tivated, managed, and set in action 1 Other 
effects than those which we have since felt would 
have resulted from it. On the requisition for 
compensation to those who had suffered from 
the violence of the populace, in the same address 
they say: “The recommendation enjoined by 
Mr Secretary Conway’s letter, and in conse- 
quence thereof made to us, we will embrace the 
first convenient opportunity to consider and act 
upon.” They did consider; they did act upon 
it They obeyed the requisition. I know the 
mode has been chicaned upon ; but it was sub- 
stantially obeyed, and much better obeyed than 
I fear the Parliamentary requisition of this session 
will be, though enforced by all your rigour, and 
tracked with all your power. In a word, the 
damages of popular fury were comj^ensated by 
legislative gravity. Almost every other part of 
America in various ways demonstrated their 
gratitude. I am bold to say that so sudden a 
calm recovered after so violent a storm is with- 
out parallel in history. To say that no other 
disturbance should happen from any other cause 
I isToUy. But, as far as appearances went, by the 
judicious sacrifice of one law, you procured an 
ocqniesoeuce in all that remained. After this 
experience, nobody shall persuade me, when a 
whole people are concerned, that acts of lenity 
on not means of conciliation. 


I hope tlie honourable gentleman has received 
a fair and full answer to his question. 

(4.) I have done with the third period of your 
policy — ^that of your repeal— and the retnrn of 
your ancient system, and your ancount tranquil- 
lity and concorii Sir, tills period was not as* 
long 08 it was happy. Another scene was 
opened, and other actors appeared on the stage. 
The state, in the condition I have described it, 
was delivered into the hands of Lord Chatham 
— a groat and celebrated name — a name that 
keeps the name of this country respectable in 
cveryotheroii the globe. It maybe truly called— 

** Clarum et vcnorabilo nomen, 

Gentlbiis, ot muUum nostrsB quod proderat urbl.** 

(**A name tllaatrioui and rovorod by iiaticni, 

And rich in blesslnss for onr country's good.”) 

— Lucan's fftarso/ta, b. ix. 

Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his 
merited rank, his superior eloquence, his splen- 
did qualities, his eminent services, the vast 
s])a(‘.e he (ills in the eye of mankind, and, more 
than all the rest, his fall from power, which, 
like death, canonises and sanctifies a great chai'- 
acter, will not suffer me to censure any part of 
his conduct. I am afraid to flatter him ; I am 
sure 1 am not disposed to blame him. Let those 
who have betrayed him by their adulation, insult 
him with their inalovolenco. But what I do not 
presume to censure, I may have leave to lament 
For a wise man, he seemed to me at that time 
to 1)0 governed too much by general maxims. T 
speak with the freedom of history, and, I hope, 
without offence. One or two of these maxims, 
ilowing from an opinion not the most indulgent 
to onr unhappy species, and surely a little too 
general, led him into measures that wore greatly 
mischievous to himself ; and, for that reason, 
among others, perhaps, fatal to his country; 
measures, the effects of which, 1 am afraid, are 
for ever inciirable. lie made an administration 
so checkerea and speckled ; he put together s 
piece of joinery so crossly indented and whimsi- 
cally dovetailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; 
such a piece of diversified mosaic ; such a tesso- 
lated pavement without cement ; here a bit of 
blaek stone, and there a bit of white ; patriots 
and courtiers, king’s friends and Bepubl leans, 
Whigs and Tories, treacherous friends and 
open enemies ; that it was indeed a very curious 
show, but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to 
stand on. The colleagues whom he had assorted 
at the same boards, stared at each other, and 
were obliged to ask, “ Sir, your name '/ Sir, yon 
have the advantage of me — Mr Such-a-one — I 
beg a thousand pardons.” I venture to say, it 
did so happen, that persons had a single office 
divided between them, who had never spoken to 
each other in their lives, until they found them- 
selves, they knew not how, pigging together, 
beads and points, in the same truckle-bed.* 

* AUiulou may here be made to thecoMof the Bight 
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long troajfured up, he knew better bylhr, 
any man I ever was acquainted with, how tO 
bring together within a short time idl that was 
necessary to establish, to illustrate, and to de- 
corate that side of the question he supported* 
He stated his matter skilfully and powerfully. 
He particularly excelled in a most luminous ex- 
planation and display of his subject. His style 
of argument was neither trite and vulgar, nor 
.subtle and abstruse. He hit the House just 
between wind and water ; and, not being trouUe 
With too anxious a zeal for any matter in ques^ 
tioii, he was never more tedious or more earnest 
than the preconceived opinions and present 
temper of his hearers required, to whom he was 
always in perfect nnisoii. lie conformed exactly 
to the temper of the House ; and he seemed to 
guide, because he was alwtays sure to follow 
it. 

T heg pardon, sir, if, when I speak of this and 
otlier great lum, 1 appear to digress in saying 
something of their characters. In this eventful 
history of the revolutions of America, the char- 
acters of such men are of much importance. 
Gre.at inen are the guide-posts and land-marks in 
the state. The credit of such men at court, or 
in the nation, is the sole cause of all the public 
measures. It would bo an invidious thing (most 
foreign, 1 trust, to w liat you Ihink my disposi- 
tion) to remark the (UTors into which the autho- 
rity of great names has brought the nation, 
without doing justice at the same time to the 
great qualities w'heiice that authority arose. 
The subject is instructive to those who wish to 
form themselves on whatever of excellence has 
gone before them. There are many young 
members in the riouso (such of late has been 
the rapid succession of public men) who never 
saw that prodigy, Charles Townsend, nor, of 
course, know wii.at a fenuent he was able to 
exi lic in everything, by the violent ebullition of 
bis mixed viitues and failings. For failings he 
had, undoubtedly. Many of us remember them. 
\Vc are this day considering the effect of them, 
r. It he had no tailings which were not owing to 
a noble cause — to au ardent, generous perhaps 
an inuiioderate passion for fame — a passion 
which is tlie instinct of all great souls. He 
worshipped that goddess Wheresoever she ap- 
peared ; but he paid his {larticiilar devotions to 
her in her favomite habitation, in her chosen 
temple, the House of Commons. Besides the 
cliaiucters of the individuals that compose our 
body, it is impossible, Mr Speaker, not to ob- 
serve, that tills House has a collective character 
of its own. That character, too, however im- 
perfect, is not unamiable. like all great public 
collections of men, you possess a marked loveW 
virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. But among 
vices, there is none which the House abhors in 
the same degree with c^stinacy. Obstinacy, sir, 
is certainly a great vice ; and, in the chastS^fu) 
state of political affairs, it is frequently the cause 


Sir, in consequence of this firrangemcnt, hav- 
ing put so m^<^tl the larger portion of his enemies 
and opp08er.s in power, the confusion "waa such 
iliiiL his own xniiicijilcH could not i)ossLbly have 
any effect or infliuiu c in Ih'* conduct of affairs. 
•If ever he fell mio n ht of the gout, or if any 
! other cause withdicw him from public cares, 

! jirinciples direcily the contrary were sure to 
X)redomiTi.'itf‘. When he had executed his plan, 
lie liad not an inch of ground to stand upon. 
When he liad .'iccomplislicd his scheiuo of ad- 
ministration, ho was no longer a minihtcr. 

When his face wain hid but lor a moment, his 
whole system was on a wide sea, without chart 
or compass. 'J'lie goullemcn, his particular 
fricmls, wlio, with tJio names of various de- 
partments of ministry, were admitted to seem 
as if they acted under him, with a modesty 
that beciuiioii all men, and W'ilh a confidence in 
him which v/as jiistincd. cm^ii in its extrava- 
!.;aiicc, Ijy Jus superior abilities, bad never, in any 
instance, presuincil upon any opinion of their 
own. 

Jleprived of his guiding influence, they were 
wliirlod about, the sport of every gust, and 
easily driven into any jiort ; and as tlmsc W'ho 
joined with tliciii in niannim^ the vessel were the 
most directly opposite to his opinions, measures, 
and dial actor, and far the most artful and most 
powerful of the set, they easily prevailed, so as 
to seize upon the vacant, uiioreupied, jind dere- 
lict minds of his friends ; and instantly they 
turned the vessel wholly out of the cour.se of his 
policy. As if it were to insult as well as to 
betray him, e\tii long before the close of the 
first session of his administration, \dicu every- 
thing w'Jis publicly transacted, and with great 
parade, in his name, they made an Act ileclaring 
it highly Just and cx]>cdiciit to raisi* a revemie 
in Ame-rica. For even then, sir, even before 
lllis sidendid orb was entirely set, ami while the 
western liori/,011 .vas in a bhi/e with his dcseeiid- 
iiig glory, on the iqijiositc quarter of the heavens 
arose another lunimary, and, for hia hour, be- 
came lord of rlie :isccMd:iliL 

Tills light, too, la p..ssed and set for ever. Yon 
undorstand, to be sure, that 1 speak of Charles 
Towusciul, otlicially the reiirodncer of this fatal 
scheme, w hom 1 cun not e\en now remember 
without some degree of sensiliility. In triilh, 
sir, he was the dcliglit and ornament of this 
House, and tlie charm of every society which he 
honoured wdth his presence. Perhaps there 
never arose in this country, nor in any country, 
a man of a more pointed and finished wit, and 
(where hia passions were not concerned) of a 
more refii^d, exquisite, and penetrating judg- 
ment. If he had not so great a stock as some 
have had who flourished lonuorly, ot knowdedge 


HouoaraMo Lord North and Oeorge Cooke, £sq., who 
were made Joiot pajmasten In tlie summer of 1760, 
on tlie rotooVwl qf the Bockfosbam administration. 
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of great mischief. It happens, however, very 
anfortnnately, that almost the whole line of iim 
great and masculine virtues, constancy, gravit}', 
magnanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firmness, 
are closely idlied to this disagreeable quality, of 
which yon have so just an abhorrence ; unci, in 
their excess, all these virtues very easily fall into 
it He who paid such a punctilious attention to 
all your feelings, certainly took care not to 
shock them by that vice which is the most dis- 
gustful to you. 

That fear of displeasing those who ought most 
to be pleased, betrayed him sometimes into the 
other extreme. He had voted, and, in the year 
1765, had been an advocate for the Stamp Act. 
Things and the disposition of men’s minds were 
changed. In short, the Stamp Act began to be 
no favourite in this House, lie therefore < at- 
tended at the private meeting in which the 
resolutions moved by a right honourable gentle- 
man were settled— resolutions leading to the 
repeal. The next day he voted for that repeal — 
and he would have spoken for it, too, if an illness 
(not, as was then given out, a political, but, to 
my knowledge, a very real illness) had not x>re- 
vented it 

The very next session, as the fashion of this 
world passeth away, the repeal began to bo in 
as bad an odour in this House as the Stamp Act 
had been in the session before. To conform to 
the temper which began to prevail, and to pre- 
vail mostly among those most in power, he de- 
clared, very early in the winter, that a revenue 
must be had out of America. Instantly he was 
tied down to his engagements by some who had 
no obje^^tions to such experiments, when made 
at tha cost of persons for whom they had no 
particular regard. The whole body of courtiers 
drove him onward. They always talked as if 
the king stood in a sort of humiliated state until 
something of the kind should be done. 

Here this extraordinary man, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, found himself in great straits. 
To please universally was the object of bis life : 
but to tax and to please, no more than to love 
and to be wise, is not given to men. However, 
he attempted it. To render the tax palatable to 
the partisans of American revenue, he made a 
preamble stating the necessity of such a revenue. 
TjO close with the American distinction, this 
revenue was external, or port duty ; but again, 
to soften it to the other party, it was a duty of 
eup^y* To gratify the colonists, it was laid on 
British manufactures ; to satisfy the merchants 
ef Britain, the duty was trivia], and, except 
that on tea, which touched only the devoted 
East India Company, on none of the grand ob- 
jeqits of commerce. To counterwork the Ameri- 
can contraband, the duty on tea was reduced 
from a shilling to threepence. But, to secure 
the favour of those who would tax America, the 
scene of collection was changed, and, with the 
it was levied in the colonics. What nerd I 
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say more ? Tliis fine-spun scheme had the usual 
fate of all exquisite policy. But the origiual 
plan of the duties, and the mode o. executing 
that plan, both arose singly and solely from a 
love of our applause. Ho was truly the child of 
the House. He never thought, did, W said any- 
thing, but with a view to you. lie e\ery day 
adapted himself to your disposition, and dti^usted 
himself before it as at a looking-glass. ^ v ^ 

He bad observed (indeed, it could not escape 
him) that several persons, infinitely his interiors 
in all respects, hud formerly rendered themselves 
considerable in this House by one method alone. 
They were a race of men (I hope in God the 
species is extinct) who, when they rose in their 
place, 110 man living could divine, from any 
known adherence to parties, to opinions, or to 
princijiles, from any order or system in their 
politics, or from any sequel or connection in 
their ideas, w'hnt part they were going to take 
in any debate. It is astonishing how much this 
uncertainty, especially at critical times, called 
the attention of all parties on such men. All 
eyes wore fixed on them, all ears open to hear 
them. Each party gaped, and looked alternately 
for their vote, almost to the end of their speeches. 
While the House hung in this uncertainty, now 
the hcar-hirtCs rose from this side— now they 
rebellowed from the other; and that party to 
whom they fell at length Irom their tremulous 
and dancing balance, always received them in a 
tempest of apxfiause. ^J'he fortune of such men 
was a temptation too great to bo resisted by one 
tb whom a single whiif of incense withheld gave 
much greater pain than ho received delight in 
the clouds of it which daily rose about him, from 
the prodigal superstition of iunumerablo ad- 
mirers. He was a candidate for coiitradiuiory 
honours, and his great aim was to make those 
agree in admiration of him who never agreed in 
anything else. 

Hence a^ose this unfortiinato Act, the subject 
of this day’ii debate ; i'rom a disposition which, 
after making an American revenue to please one, 
repealed it to please others, and again roviveri 
it in holies of pleasing a tliii'd, and of catching 
something in the ideas of all. 

(5.) The Kevonue Act of 1767 formed tlic fourth 
period of American policy. How we have fared 
since then ; what woeful variety of schenies have 
been adopted ; W'hat enforcing and what repeal- 
ing; what bullying and wbat submitting; whal 
doing and undoing; what straining and what 
relaxing; what assemblies dissolved for not 
obeying, and called again without obedience; 
what troops sent out to quell rc>istaucc, and, on 
meeting that resistance, recalJcd; Vr'hatshiftings, 
and changes, and jumbliiigs of all kiiids of men 
at home, which left no possibility of order, con- 
sistency, vigour, or even so much as a decent 
unity of colour in any one public measure— -it is 
a tedious, irksome task. My duty may call me 
to open it out some other time; on a foimet 
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Qot her« going into the distinctions of rights, uoi 
attempting to m iik thoir boatuloiies T do not 
enter into these nii tiphysical distinctions. I 
bate the ^en sound of them Leave the Amen- 
cans as they anciently stood, and the se distine* 
tnns, bom of our unhappy contest, will die 
^ along with it They an I w e, and their and om 
ancestors, havebetn happv undir that svsttni 
Let Ibe memoi y of all actiois, in contradict on 
to tliat good old mode , on both sides I o e\tin 
goibhed for ever Be content to bind Amcri a 
by laws of trade , >ou have ala iv s done it 1 ct 
tlus be > our reason for 1 inding their trade Do 
not burden them with taxc s , you a ere not us«(l 
to do 80 from the beginning I et this be >out 
reason for not taxing Tin so are the arguments 
of states and kingdoms Leave the rest to tin 
schools for thcrL onlv llitv miy be dis«iisstd 
with safety But if iiitemperatch , nnais ]v» 
fatally, you sophisticate and poison lliw vciy 
source of government, bv urging subtle deduc 
tions, and consequencts odious to thoso vou 
govtm from the unlimited and illimiialle 
nature of supitme sovcici iitv, yon will tea h 
them by these means to cill that soveuigitv 
Itself 111 question Winn vou drive him liud 
the boar will surely tuin upon tlu biinteis If 
I tint sovireignty and tl ji li el ni caiinit Ic 
' leconeiUd, which will tht> talc t They will 
' cut your sovereignty in jour iaci Nobody 
I vrll lie argued into slavery Sii let the gentle 
I nn n on the other side call forth all the ir ability , 
let the best of them get np and tell me what one 
chaiacter of liberty the Americans have, and 
what one brand of slavery they ait free from, 

I if they are bound in the ir prope rtv and industry 
1 b} all the rcstr^-ints you cm iinigiin on tom 
nierte, und it the sanio time are nude puk 
j horses of every tax you thoose to impose, with 
I oet the least share in guntin.; them# When 
they bear the bmdins of unliinitid nioii polv, 
will jou I ring them to 1 car the bur U ns of 
i unlimited levenuc too? Hit linglislimin in 
America will feel that this is shvor}— that it is 
1 Ic^ slavery will be no e oiiipeiisation either t 
his feelings or his unde rbt inding 
A noble lord [Lord Carmaitlicn], who spoke 
some tune ago, is full of the tire of ingenuous 
) outh ; and when he has i lode lie 1 the ide is of i 
lively imagination b> farther exiioiienee, he will 
be an ornament to his country in either House 
He has said that the Amei leans are our children, 
and how can they revolt against their pircnt# 
He says that if they are not free in their prcsc nt 
state, England is not free, because Manchestei, 
and other considerable places, are not repre- 
wnted. So, tlien, becanse some towns in Lug* 
land are not represented, Amen.. i is to have no 
representative at all Thev are ** our children 
but when children ask for bread, we are not to 
give a stone Is it because the natural resistance 
of things, and the various mutations of time, 
iiinders our government, or any sclunif of 


government, fioin being any tnore than a sort 
of approximation to the light ^is it then fore 
that the eolonie s an to iccedo fVo n it infi]utol> ? 
When this child of ouis wishes to psmmilale to 
its pirent, and to reflect with a true filial rtstiii 
1 laneo tlu luautcous countenance of Biitish 
libel t\ are we to turn to them the f^^lianuful 
parts of oui const itution? Are we to give Iboin 
onr w il ne ss for their strength —our oppro 
I rmm for tlieii glory, and the slongh of slavery, 
whu h we lu n it able 1o work ofl, to serve them 
for llirir fieidom f 

II tlus be the case, ask yourselves this ques- 
tion Will they be consent in such a state of 
Slav e rv ? If not, 1 lok to the consequences Re- 
flee t how yon fiij;ht to govern a people who 
think the \ ou^ht to bo free, and think the y are 
not \ nil 8( lu me yields no lev cmie , it yields 
notliin,^ 1 ut discontent, disorder dihobedieneo , 
an I, su h IS tlu stite of America, tint, after 
wading ip to your eyes iii blood, you could 
only end pistwluie yon began, that is, to tax 
where no revenue is to be found , to— my voice 
f Ills nu my in linnti n in leod, e arru s me no 
fnitl r ill IS eonlusioii Icyond it [UeioMr 
Buiko was eompelleel by illness to stop for a 
sboil tim^ after which he proc< eded 1 

W el), ni** 1 1) ive re covet c I a little, ar el, before 
I bit eluvn T must say s ni tli lu b n dhor 
point With will h gentlemen uige us What is 
to liocnme of tlu Deri iritory Act, asset ting the 
entirinesi of Biitish 1 'islative aiitbouty. If we 
il Hide n the praetu e r 1 t ixation # 

lor my pirt, I look upon the rights stated in 
tint Ae t e Y u tly in the inanne i in wbic h J vi wed 
them on its vtiv first fi'^position und winch 1 
have ofte n t ike n the liberty wit It pn it humility, 
to 1 iy I el >ie y ou I loe I , f s ly, on tlie impe n il 
rights of Gie it Britiin, and the privileges which 
the colonists ought to tiijoy under these rights, 
tile jubi the mo t roconeilablu things in the 
w >ild 1 h Pull inicnt of Groat Btitaiii sits at 
the head o^ her extensive einj ire m two cipa 
eit It s one as the local h gislatnri of this isl ind, 
jiovj ling foT dll 1) in^s it honir jmmcdntcly, 
indly O') other instiiiinLiit thin the ixeeiilivi 
pov^r The other, an 1, I think, bcu* nobl r 
cipaeity, is what I call her imianal charutn, 
in which as from the throne of heaven, I'fio 
SU} Cl intends all the sc ve 1 11 inferior legiNlutures, 
and guides and contiols them all wiihont mm 
hilating any. As all these pioviiieial legis 
latures are only co ordinate to each other, th y 
on jht all to be subordin itc to 1 ( r e Is the y 
tan neither preserve mutuil pa n r hope for 
mutual justice, nor eftectmlly dloi I mutnil 
assistance It is necessary to cce? the negli- 
gent, to restrain the violent, and to i 1 the weak 
and deficient, by the ovcnulmg j ’ nituelo of he r 
power She is never to lutiudc into the plae 
of others while 1 hey ii ( pi il to the common 
ends of their institution But, in ordrr in 
enable 'Parliament to hii-*v all fin o cnls cd 
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provident and beueficiont superintendence, her 
jiowers must ba boundless. TLe gentbiincn who ' 
think the powers of riirliainent limited inay 
please then^dves to talk of r(j<iiusitions. But 
suppose the requisitions are not obeyed. What ! 
shall tW'e be no reserved power in the empire 
to suj^y a deficiency which may weaken, divide, 
and /mssipatc the whole? We are engaged in 
"War; the Secretary of State c'all.s upon the 
colonies to contribute; some would do it— I 
think moat would cheerfully furnifjh whatever | 
1 b demanded ; one or two, suiipose, hang back, 
and, easing themselves, let the stress of the 
ilraught lie on Iho others : surely it is projuT 
that some authority might legally say, “Tax ■ 
yourselves for the common siipidy, or Parlia- 
ment will do it for you.” This backwardneas 
was, as I am told, .'letually the case of Pennsyl- 
vania for some short lime toward the beginning 
of the lust war, owing to some internal dissen- 
sions in tlic colony. But, whether tlie fact were , 
so or otherwise, the case is equally to be pro- 
vided for by a competent sovcnjign power. But 
tbeii this ought to bo no ordinary power, nor ever 
used in the first instance. This is what I meant 
when 1 have said at various times that I consider 
the power of taxing in Parliament as an instrii- 
ment of empire, and not as a means of supply. 

Such, sir, is my idea of the constitution of the 
British omjiire, as distinguished from the consti- 
tution of Britain ; and on these grounds I think 
Biibordinatiou and liberty may be sufticiently 
reconciled through the whole ; whether to serve 
a refining speciilatist or a factious demagogue, 1 
know not ; but enough, surely, for the ease and 
hajipiness of man. 

Sir, while wc held this haiipy course wo drew 
more from the colonics than all the impotent | 
violence of despotism ever could extort from I 
them. We did this abuudanily in the last war. 
It has never licon once denied : and what reason 
liavo we to iinugino that the colonies would not i 
have proceeded in supplying Government as I 
liberally, if you bad not stepped in and hindered ' 
them irom contributing by interrupting the ; 
channel in which their liberality floved with so 
strong a course, by attempting to take, instead 
of being satisfied to receive? Sir William 
Temple says that Holland has loaded itself with 
ten times the impositions which it revolted from 
Spain rather than submit to. He says true. 
Tyranny is a poor provider. It knows neither 
how to accumulate nor how to extract. 

I charge, therefore, to this new and unfortunate 
system, the loss not only of peace, of union, and 
of commerce, but even of revenue, which its [ 
B'icnds are contending for. It is morally certain ! 
tliat we have lost at least a million of free grants 
since the peace. I think we have lost a great < 
deal more; and that those who look for a re- j 
venue from the provinces never could have pur- 1 
sued, even iu that light, a course more directly 
repugnant to their purposes. 


I Now, sir, I trust I have shown, first, on that 
I narrow ground which the honourable genllcman 
I measured, that yon are like to lose nothing by 
complying with the motion except what yon 
have lost already. T have shown afterward ^at 
in time of peace you fiourished in commerce, 
and, when war required it, hod sufficient aid ^ 
from the colonics, while you pursued your 
ancient policy ; that you threw everything into 
confusion when you mode the Stamp Act ; and 
tliat you lestored everything to peace and order 
when you repealed it. T have shown that the 
revival of the system of taxation has produced 
the very worst effects ; and that the partial 
rejieal has produced, not partial good, but uni- 
versal evil. Let these considerations, founded 
on facts, not one of which can be denied, bring 
us back to oiir i cason by the road of our experi- 
ence. 

1 cannot, os 1 have said, answer for mixed 
measures; but surely this mixture of lenity 
would give the whole a butter chance of success. 
Whftii 3"ou once regain confidence the way will 
be clear before you. 'I’hen you may enforce the 
Act of Navigation when it ought to be enforced. 
You will yourselves open it where it ought stili 
further to bo opened. Proceed in what you dc, 
whatever you do, from policy, and not front 
rancour. Let us act like men, let us act like 
statesmen. Let us bold some sort of consistent 
conduct. It is agreed that a revenue is not to 
be bad iu America. If we lose the profit, let na 
get rid of the odium. 

On this business of America, I confess I am 
I serious even to sadness. 1 liave bad but one 
I opinion concerning it since I sat, and before T sat, | 
in Parliament. The noble lord [Lord North] 
will, as usual, probably attribute the part taken | 
by me and my friends in this busiDe.ss to a de- | 
sire of getting his places. Let him enjoy this ( 
happy and original idea. If I deprived him of 
it, 1 should take away most of his wit, and all 
his argument. But I had rather bear the brunt 
of all his wdt, and, indeed, blows much heavier, 
than stand answerable to God for embracing a 
system that tends to the destruction of some of 
the very best and fairest of His works. But I 
know the map of England as well as the noble 
lord, or as any other x>eison ; and I know that 
the way I take is not the road to preferment. ; 
Aty excellent and honourable friend under me on I 
the floor [Mr Dowdeswell] lias trod that road | 
with great toil for upwards of twenty years 
together. He is not yet arrived at the noble 
lord’s destination. However, the tracks of my 
worthy friend arc those 1 have ever wished to | 
follow, because I know they lead to honour. 
Long may we tread the same road together, 
whoever may accompany us, or whoever may 
laugh at us on our journey. I honestly ami 
solemnly declare 1 have in all seasons adhered 
to the system of 1766, for no other reason than 
that 1 think it laid deep in your truest interests ; • 
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and tliaty by limiting the exercise, it fixes on the 
rirmest foundations a real, consistent, well- 
grounded authority in Parliament. Until you 
(•ome back to that system, there will be no 
peace for England. 

[Mr Burke's motion was negatived by a vote 
* or 1S2 to 49 ; and the Act for quartering troops 
in Boston was passed about a mouth after.] 

ON CONCILTATTON WITH AMERICA.* 

[On February 20th liOrd North brought forward 
a resolution, which was agreed to, which was 
*0 the effect that, although Parliament could 
never relinquish the right of taxation, yet if the 
Ainericnus would propose means of contributing 
their share to the connnon defence, the exercise 
of the right might, without hesitation, bo sus- 
jiended, and the privilege of raising their own 
jiortion of contribution conceded to the colonists. 
11 is design was to open the way for treating 
separately with the different provinces, and in 
ci-cating hostile interests reduce the whole to sub- 
jection. The measure which Burke proposes in 
the following speech was : “To admit the Ameri- 
cans to an equal interest in the British constitu- 
tion, and place them at cnee on the footing of 
other Englishmen.” It has been remarked that 
there are more passages in this than in any other 
of ^Ir Burke’s speeches, wliich have been admired 
and quoted for the richness of their imagei^, 
and the force and beauty of their descriptions, 
whilst Sir James Mackintosh has pronounced 
it “the moat faultless of Mr Burke’s produc- 
tions.”] 

1 hope, sir, that, notwithstanding the austerity 
of the chair, your good-nature will incline yon 
to some degree of indulgence towards human 
frailty. You will not think it unnatural that 
1hn.se who have an object depending, which 
.strongly engages their hojies and fctars, should 
be soinew'hat inclined to superstition. As I 
caino into the House full of anxiety about the 
event of my motion, 1 found, to iny infinite 
surj)rise, that the grand penal bill, by which we 
had passed sentence on the trade and sustenance 
of America, is to bo returned to us from tiic 
! other House, f I do confess I could not helj» 

I looking on this event as a fortunate omen. I 
! look upon it os a sort of providential favour, by 
! which we are put once more in pos.sessioTi of (uir 
\ deliberative capacity, upon a business so very 
I questionable in its nature, so very uncertain in 
its issue. By the return of this bill, wdiich 
! seemed to have taken its flight for ever, we are, 
at 41iis very instant, nearly as free to chi>osc a 


* A speech delivered in the House of Coinmons, 
j March 22, 1776. 

, f An Act interdicting the trade and fisheries of all 
j Ute New Eneland colonies. 
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plan for our American government, as we were 
on the first day of the session. If, sir, we in. 
cliiie to the side of conciliation, we are not at 
all ombarras.scd (unless we please to make our- 
selves so) by any incongmoiis iiiixture’ofVo.ercion' 
and restraint. We are therefore called upon, as 
it were by a superior warning voice, again i-o 
attend to America ; to attend to the whole of it 
together; and to review the subject with an 
unusual degree of care and calnmess. 

Surely it is an awful subject, or there is none 
so on this side of the grave. When I first had 
the honour of a seat in this Hoiuso, the affairs of 
that continent pressed themselves upon us as 
the most important and most delicate object of 
Parliamentary attention. My little share in 
this great deliberation oppressed me. 1 found 
myself a partaker in a very high trust; and 
having no sort of reason to rely on the strength 
of my natural abilities for the proper execution 
of that trust, 1 was obliged to take more than 
eomiuon pains to instruct myself in everything 
w'hich relates to our colonics. I was not less 
under the necessity of forming some fixed ideas 
et)ncerniug the general policy of the British 
enquire. Something of this soii: seemed to be 
indispensable, in order, amid so vast a fiuctiia- 
tion of passions and opinions, to concentre my 
thoughts ; to ballast my conduct ; to preserve 
mo from being blown about by every wind of 
fashioTialde doctrine. 1 really did not think it 
safe, or manly, to have fresh principles to seek 
upon every fresh mail which should arrive from 
America. 

At that period 1 had the fortune to find my- 
self in perfect concurrence with a largo majority 
in this House.* Bowing under that high author- 
ity, and x)cnetrated with the shurpness and 
strength of that early impression, 1 have coii- 
iiiiued ever .since in my original sentiments 
without the least deviation. Whether this be 
owing to an obstinate perseverance in error, or 
to a religiou.* adherence to wliat appears to mo 
truth and rea.son, it is in yonr etiuity to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of 
objects, made during this interval more frequent 
changes in their sentiment and their conduct than 
couTd be justified in a particular person upon tlic 
contracted scale of private information. Bat 
I though I do not hazard anytliing approaching 
to a censure on the motives of former PurJiainents 
to all those alterations, one fact is umJoubtctl— 
that under them the state of America has been 
kept ill continual agitation. Everything ad- 
ministered as remedy to the public complaint, if 
it did not produce, was at least followed liy a 
heightening of thedistenqier; until, by a variety 
of experiments, that important country has been 
brought into her present situation— a situation 
which J w'ill not miscall, whif h 1 dare not name. 


* 'Jliis was in 17«fl, when the SUmp Act was re 
pealed by the liockiogham ad ministration 
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which 1 scarcely hpow how to coioprehond in 
the terms of any description. 

In this posture,* sir, things stood at the lio- 
gixming of the session. About that time, a 
worthy incinherfMr JItjso FuIJf'r| of great Pailia- 
mentary experience, who in the year 17C6 filled 
the chair of the American committee with nmch 
ability, took mo aside, and, lamenting tlie pre- 
sent aspect of our ]»olities, told me things were 
come to BU(‘h a jniss, that onr former iriethods of 
proceeding in the House woiil<l he no longer 
tolerated. That the public tribunal (novor too 
indulgent to a long and unsuccessful Op)»osition) 
would now seniLinlRe our conduct wiili unusual 
severity. That tho very vicissitudes and shift- 
ings of ministerial measures, instead of convict- 
ing their authors of inconstancy an<l want o! 
system, would bo taken as an occasion of chare - 
ing us with a iffedetermined discontent, whieli 
nothing could satisfy; while we accused every 
measure of vigour as cruel, and every proposal 
of lenity as weak and irresolute. The public, he 
said, would not have jiaticnce to see us play the 
game out with our ailvcrsaries : we must pro- 
duce our hand. It would be expected that 
tlioss who for many years had been active in 
such affairs, should show that they liad formed 
some clear and decided idea of the lu’inciplca of 
colony government, and were capable of drawing 
out something like a platform of the ground 
which might bs laid for future and p(>nnanent 
tranquillity. 

I felt tho truth of what my honourable friend 
represented, but I felt my situation too. ITis 
application might have been mado with far 
greater i)ropriety to many other gentlemen. No 
man was, indeed, over better disposed or wor^e 
qualified for such an undertaking tliaii myself. 
'Hiough I gave so far in to bis opiifion that T 
immediately threw my thoughts into a sort of 
Parliamentary form, J was by no means equally 
ready to produce them. It generally argues 
some degree of natural imiiottnce of mind, or 
some want of knowledge of tho worbl, to liazanl 
plans of government, except from a scat ot 
authority. Propositions are made, not onl\ 
inoffectnally, but ^OInewllat disreputably, when 
the minds of men are not properly disjiosed for 
their reception ; and, for my part, 1 am not am- 
bitions of ridicule — not abbolutoiy a candidate 
for disgrace. 

Besides, sir, to speak tho plain truth, I have 
In general no very exalted opinion of the virtue 
of paper government, nor of any politii s in which 
the plan Is to be wholly separated from the 
execution. But when I saw that anger and 
violence prevailed every day more and more, and 
that things wore hastening toward an incurable 
idienatlou of our colonies, I confess iny caution 
gave way. 1 felt this, as on'* of those foAv mo- 
ments in which decorum yields to r higher duty. 
Public calamity is a mighty leveller, and there 
are oocc^oUs when any, even the slightest, 
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chanco of doing good, must be hud hold on, even 
by the most inconsiderable person. 

To restore order and repose to an empire so 
great and so distracted as ours is merely in the 
attempt, an undertaking that would ennoble 
the nights of the highest genius, and obtain 
pardon for the efforts of the meanest under- 
standing. Struggling a good while with these 
thoughts, by degrees I felt myself more firm. 1 
derived, at length, some confidence from what 
in other circumstances usually produces timidity. 

I grew less anxious, even from the idea of my 
own insignificance. For, judging of what yon 
are by what you ought to be, I persuaded myself 
tliat you would not reject a reasonable proposi- 
tion because it had nothing but its reason to 
recommend it. On tho other hand, being totally 
destitute of all shadow of influence, natural or 
adventitious, 1 was vcr>' sure that if my proposi- 
tion were futile or dangerous — if it were weakly 
conceived or improperly timed, there was nothing 
exterior to it of power to awe, dazzle, or delude 
you. You will see it just as it is, and you will i 
treat it just as it deserves. i 

'riie PROPOSITION is peace. Not peace through | 
the niediam of war ; nor peace to be hunted . 
through the labyrinth of intricate and endless { 
negotiations ; not peace to arise out ot universal j 
discord, fomenteil from principle in all parts of * 
the empire; not peace to depend on tho juridical 
determination of perplexing questions, or the | 
precise marking the ehadowy boundaries of a * 
complex government. It is simple peace, sought I 
in iU natural course and its ordinary haunts. I 
it is peace sought in the spirit of peace, and laid 
in prinriples purely pacific. 1 propose, by re- ' 
moving the giound of tho difference, and by 
restoring tho former unsuspecting confidence of 
the colonics in the mother country, to give per- I 
nunent batislactioii to your people; and, lur 
from a scheme of ruling by discord, to reconcile 
them to each other in tho same Act, and by tho 
bond of the very same interest, which reconciles 
them to British government 
My ide.i is millnng more. Refined })olicy over 
lias been the parent of confusion, and ever will be I 
so as long as the world endures. Plain good { 
intention, which is ub easily discovered at tho 
first view as fraud is surely detected at last, is j 
(let me say) of no moan force in the government 
of mankind. Genuine simplicity of heart is a ' 
healing and cementing principle. My plan, 
tborotore, being formed upon the most simple 1 
grounds imaginable, may disappoint some people ' 
when they hear it It has nothing to recom- 
mend it to the pruriency of curious ears. There 
is nothing at all new and captivating in it It 
has nothing of tho splendour of the project 
which has been lately laid upon your table by 
tho noblo lord in the blue, ribbon * [Lord North]. 


* "That when the governor, council, or ataembly, or 
goneml court of any of his Majesty's provinces ce 
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It does not propose to fill yoiii lobby with 
squabbling ^ iony agents, who will loquiie the 
interposition of your mace at evtrv instint to 
keep the peace among thtui. It doc s nut lustitiiU 
anngnihcent auction of finance, where ated 
provinces come to general ransom by bidding 
against each otlier, until you knock doi\ ii the 
hammer, and detcrmuie a piopoitiou of pa} 
nnnts beyond all tlie powers of algebra to 
fiquahsc and settle. 

Tlio plan which T shall piesiime to suggest 
derives, however, one great advantage from the 
proposition and registr} of that noble louVs ])ro- 
ject The idea of coucihatiou is adniis ible 
Firbt, tlie House, in accepting the resolution 
moved by the noble lord, has iduuttcd, notvvith 
standing the meuaeing front of our addres<>, not 
v\ ithst indiiig our htav> bill of puns and pen il 
ti(s, that we do not think oui selves ])rceluditl 
fioiiL all ideas of free grace and bount} 

'Ihe Honse has gone further, it his di clued 
conciliation admissible, previous to aiij subiriis 
81011 on the part of America It has even shot a 
good (leal be } ond th it mark, and h is adniittc d 
that the complaints of oui loimu mode of c\ 
ertmg the right of taxation were not wholh 
unfounded That right, thus cxc i tul is illovvcd 
to have had something rc i relic nsil U in it, some 
thing unwise, or something grievous, since, in 
the midst of our he it and icsciitimiit, we, of 
our elves, have proposed a laptal altciatiou, 
and, in order to g^'t rid of wh it secnied so vet v 
exceptionable, have lustitutcd a mode tint is 
dltogetber new, one tint is, indeed, wholly 
alien fiom all the ancient methodb iiid foims of 
Piiliament 

Tin imnupU of this pioceeding is large c nou£,h 
for iu> purpose The means pioposcd by th 
noble loid for can } mg his ideas into exceutioii, 
I think, indeed, arc very inditlernitly suited to 
the end, and tins I bhall endeavour to show vou 
befoie I sit down Tut, foi the present, T 1 ikc 
my ground on the admillcd jn me i]ile I me in 
tngive peace Pc ace implies icioiieiliation, uid, 

rolunub m Amoru i, ahull pic puse to ni ikc piovisi ii, 
according to the conciition cue iniataii(c« unci a tin 
uon of such province oi colony, for contiibutinR th ir 
pioportion to the common ch fence (such piciportion to 
be raised under the autl uiity of the gciuial emrt ci 
aeneia) assembly of such piovinco oi colony, an I 
clis]x>sabJe by T uiliamoiit), and bh ill cui.tti,o to ui ikc 
provision also for the 8U]>port of the civil ^ovc riiment 
and the administration of justice in such province oi 
rolony, it will be proper if such pnposal shalllt ij 
|i( veil by his Mijcsty and the two Ifoiisos of Puln 
inent, and for so lon,^ as such provision sh ill be made 
accordingly, to foibear, in respect of such province or 
colony, to levy any duty, t ix, or aiscssmcnt oi to im 
ptA any further duty, tax, or assessniont cxrcnt such 
duties as it may be expedient to coiituiuc tc levy oi 
Impose for the regul ition i f rommercc tl c i H pi 
ducc of the duties Iasi mentioned to be came d t to 
aeconnt of such province or colony nspcftivcl> — 
Resolution moved by Lord Noitb In the c(miniti,ee, 
sod agreed lo by the House, *-7th Ibebiuaiy 1776 


wliere there lias been a mateiul dispute, neon- 
dilation does in a manucr alv\a}8 imply concesr 
aion on the one port or on the other. In this 
state of tilings 1 make no dithcult} in afllnmn^ 
tint the proposal ought to original c Irom us, 
Gieitand itknowkdg('d force la not iiii]uiied, 
1 ithcr in t fit c t or m opinion, by an uiiw illiiignesH 
to exeit itstlf The superior power may oflor 
peace with lionoiii and with safe!} buch ai 
oflci from such a power will bo attributed tc 
niiign iiuiiiiiv liut the eonecMsious of Uio woalt 
are the couclssious oi ft ir When siuli a one Is 
di'^aniied, be is wholly at the nuity of his supe- 
iior, and he loses for evei that time and those 
clinuLs which, IS tlic*> huppen to all men, are 
the strength niid resoiuccs ol all inlciioi power, 
Ihe cipital leading ciucstioiis on which you 
must this ill} dicidt, aie these two Fvrei^ 
uhdher i/< it ought to etneede amd^ eectnidly^ 
uhat ijt r lu t urn ou jht to bt 
I On the first oi these ciuestions wo have 
g lined, as I hwo just takeu the libirty of 
obsciving to }ou, some poun/l. But 1 am 
sensible Hint a goal cu d iiioiu is still to bo 
done ImuLcl, sir, to tnibic us to deUruiiuo 
loth ou the one and Ihe othei of Ibisi gieat 
c|uestionH with a iiiiii an I pneise judgnient, 1 
think it may lie nt 1 1 ss ii } to eonsiclc \ distim tly — 
Ihetiuc uafim ind the pc ctiliar circauuifancef 
of the object which w( hue bcloious, because, 
ufUr all oiu struj,gle, whether we will or not, 
we imist govern Aiiuiiea according to that 
iiituie an 1 to those circumstiinirH, and not 
accordin,^ lo our im igmatioiis , not according to 
alistiact ideas < f right, by no means actonling 
to mere g( ncial thcoiiis ot government, the re- 
sent to which appears to me, in our present 
I til iti m, no better tli in irr int tiitliug 1 shall 
tliLulore endeavour, with youi Ic ive, to lay be- 
loi 3 }oii some of the most miteiiil of these 
111 uiiutnn s in as tull and us clear a manner 
ai I nin ab io stite the m 
(1 ) The ii t thing th it we have to eonsidor 
with rc^ird to the nitiiK of the obiect, is 
the niiiiil ei of people in the (oloiies I have 
tiken lor some ycais i good deJ of pniiis on 
that iioiiit I c an by no c ale ul iLioii justify niy- 
scinu plieing the number bilovv two millions 
of inhibit lilts of our ovvu liii ipean blood md 
colour, besides at Ic ist iiv( liiiiilrcd thousand 
othcis, who form no ineoiisj I i die part of 
the strength and opulf nee ol tlic wlnh This, 
Ml, is, I believe, about the true numl tr Ihoro 
isnooceibion to c vigg i itc vvlui jtlain truth 
IS of so nuch WLi ht jit I in; if i < imt 
whether I put the piis^nt mind i r loo hi^li or 
too low, lb a inittcr of littl moi i nt Such is 
the strength with whi(h ] qnlilioii shoots m 
that pait ot the worhl, tl i1, tie the ziumbow 
IS high as wr will, wliilo t/ o d nj utc eoiitmiies, 
the exaggoiation I luis While vve ue discussing 
any given nii ndul , tiny in guvvn to it. 
While we spend our time m deliticriting on tha 
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mode of governing two millions, we shall lind . 
we have two millions more to manage. Your 
children do not grow faster from infancy to ‘ 
manhood, than they spread from families to 
communities, and from villages to nations. 

I put this consideration of the present and 
the growing numbers in tho front of our de- 
liberation ; because, sir, this consideration will 
make it evident to a blunter discernment than 
yours, that no partial, narrow, contracted, 
pinched, occasional system will be at all suit- 
able to such an object. It will show you that 
it is not to be considered as one of those minima 
which are out of the eye and consideration of 
*he law ; not a i)altry excrescence of tho state, 
not a mean dependant, who may be neglected 
with little damage and provoked with little 
danger. It will j)rove that some degree of care 
and caution is required in the handling such an 
object; it will show that you ought not, in 
reason, to tritle with so largo a mass of the 
interests and feelings of the human race. You 
could at no time do so without guilt ; and, be 
assured, you will not be able to do it long with 
impunity. 

(2.) But the population of this country, the 
great and growing population, though a very 
iniX>ortant consideration, will lose much of its 
weight if not combined with other circuiiistauces. 
The commerce of 3 ’our coloTiies is out of all i»ro- 
{jortion beyond the numbers of the xieople. 
This groun«l of their commerce, indeed, has 
been trod some days ago, and with great ability, 
by a distiiiguisbed person [Mr tlower] at your 
bar. This gentleman, after thirty-live years — 
it is so long siiice he appeared at the same place 
to plead for the commeree of (Jrcat Britain — has 
come again bofon*. you to plead tho same cause, 
without any other elfect of time than that, to 
tho lire of imagiii.atiou and extent of erudition 
which even llieu marked him ns one of the first 
literary characters of his age, he has added a 
consiunmate kiiowleilge iu the oommercial in- I 
terest of his country, formc-d by a long course 
of enlightened and discriiiiinating experieuee. 

Sir, 1 should be inexcusable in coming after 1 
such a Iverson with any detail, if a great part of | 
tho members who now till the House had not 
the misfortune to bo absent when he apptsared 
at your bar. Besides, sir, 1 propose to take the 
matter at periods of time some>Yliat diflerent 
from this. There is, if I mistake not, a point 
of view from whence, if you will look at this 
subject, it is impossible that it should not make 
an impression upon you. 

I have in my hand tw’o accounts : one a com- 
parative state of the export trade of England to 
its colcuies as it stood in the year 1704, and as 
it stood in the year 1772 ; the other a state of . 
the export trade of this country to its colonies : 
alone, as it stood in 1772, comp.»rcd with the 
whole trade of England to all parts of the world, 
tho colonics included, in the year 1704. They 
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arc from good vouchers ; the latter period from 
the accounts on your table, the earlier from an 
original manuscript of Daveuant, who first estab- 
lished the inspector-general's office, which has 
been ever since his time so abundant a source of 
Parliamentary information. 

The export trade to the colonies consists of 
three great branches: the African, which, ter- 
minating almost wholly in the colonies, must be 
put to the account of their commerce ; the West 
Indian, and the North American. All these are 
so interwoven that the attempt to separate them 
'Would tear to pieces the contexture of the whole, 
and, if not entirely destroy, would very much 
depreciate the value of all the parts. I there- 
fore consider these three denominations to be, 
what in effect they are, one trade. 

Tho trade to the colonics, talven on the export 
side, at the beginning of this century, that is, in 
tho year 1704, stood thus : 

Exports to Noilh America and 
the West Indies, . . . £483,265 

To Africa, .... 86,665 I 


£569,930 

In the year 1772, which 1 take as a middle 
yc.ir brtween tlie highest and lowest of those 
iafcly laid on your table, the account was os 
follows : 

To North America and the West 
Indies, £4,791,734 I 

To Africa 866,398 ! 

To 'which, if you add the export 
trade from Scotland, which 
had in 1704 no existence, . 864,000 


£6,022,132 

From live Imndred and odd thousand, it has 
grown to six millions. It has increased no less 
than twelvefold. This is the state of the colony 
trade, as compared with itself at these two 
periods, within this century; and this is matter 
tor meditation. But this is not all. Examine 
I my second account. See how the export trade 
to the colonies alone in 1772 stood in the other 
])oint of view, that is, as compared to the whole 
trade of England in 1704. 

Tho whole exjiort trade of Eng- 
land, including that to the ! 

colonies, in 1704, . . . £6,509,000 i 

Exported to the colonies alone, 
iu 1772 , 6,024,000 


Difference, £485,000 

The trade with America alone is now 'within 
less than £500,000 of being equal to what this < 
great commercial nation, England, carried on at 
tlie beginning of this century with the whole 
world ! If I had taken the largest year of those 
on your table, it would rather have exceeded, 
it will be said, is not this American trade 
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in unnatural protuberance, that has drawn the 
jiiioei from the rest of the body ? The reverse. 
It js the very food that has nourished every other 
part into its present uiaguitudo. Our general 
trade has been greatly augmented, and aug- 
niented more or less in almost every part to 
which it ever extended, but with this material 
difference, that of the six millions which in the 
beginning of the century constituted the whole 
mass of our export commerce, the colony trade 
was but one twell'tli part ; it is now (as a part of 
sixteen millions) considerably more than a third 
of the whole. This is the relative proportion of 
the importance of the colonies at these two 
periods; and all raasoning concerning our mode 
of treating them must have this proportion as 
its basis, or it is a reasoning weak, rotten, and 
sophistical. 

Mr Speaker, I cannot prevail ou my self to 
hurry over this great consideration. It is good 
for us to be here. We stand wlicro we have an 
immense view of what is, and what is piist. 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest upon the 
iUture. Let us, however, before we descend 
from this noble eminence, reflect that this 
growth of our national prosperity has happened 
within the short period of the life of man. It 
has happened within sixty-eight years. There 
are those alive whose memory might touch the 
two extremities. For instance, my Lord Bath- 
urst might remember all the stages of t)ie pro- 
gress. He was in 1704 of an age at least to be 
made to comprehend such things. He was then 
old enough ** acta parentum jam legere, et qiim 
sit poterit cognoscere virtus.” Suppose, sir, 
that the angel of this auspicious youth, foresee- 
ing the many virtues which made him one of 
the most amiable, as ho is one of the most for- 
tunate men of his age, had opened to him in ' 
I vision, that when, in the fourth generation, tlie 
third prince of the House of Brunswick hud sat 
twelve years on the throne of that nation, which, 
by the happy issue of moderate and healing 
councils, was to be made Great Britain, lie 
should sec his son, Lord Chancellor of England, 
turn back the current of hereditary dignity to 
its fountain, and raise him to a liiglier rank of 
peerage, while he enriched the family with a 
new one. If, amid these bright and happy 
sevnes of domestic honour and prosperity, that 
angel should have drawn up the curtain, and 
unfolded the rising glories of his countiy, and 
while he was gazing with admiration on the 
then commercial grandeur of England, the genius 
I should point out to him a little speck, scarce 
I visible in tbe mass of the national interest, a 
I sro^l seminal principle rather than a formed 
j bo&y, and should tell him, ** Young man, there 
I is America — which at this day serves for little 
inore than to amuse you with stories of savage 
I men and uncouth manners; yet shall, before 
I you taste death, show itself equal to the whole 
I of that commerce which now attracts the envy 
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of the world. Wliatever England has been 
growing to by a proginissive increase of improve- 
ment, brought in by varieties of people, by 
succession of civilising conquests and civilising 
settlements in a series of seventeen hinulred 
years, you shall see as iimch added to her by 
America in the course of a single life ! *’ li this 
state of his countiy had been foretold to him, 
would it not raquire all the sanguine credulity 
of youth, and all the fervid glow of cnthuKiasni, 
to make him believe it? Fortunate man, ho has 
lived to see it 1 Fortunate, indeed, if ho live to 
see nothing to vary the prospect and cloud the 
setting of liis day ! 

Excuse me, sir, if, turning from such thoughts, 
1 resume this comparative view ouce more. You 
have seen it on a large scale ; look at it on u 
small one. T will point out to your attention a 
jHirticnlar instaiua* of it in tlie single province ol 
IVnnsylvauia. In the year 1704 that province 
called for £ll,4r)0 in value of your commodities, 
native and foreign. This was tlie whole. Wliat 
did it demand in 1772 ? Why, nearly lifty tiiiica 
as much ; for in that year tlie export to Pennsyl- 
vania was £.'>07,909, nearly equal to the exjiort 
to all the colonies tftgcther in the (irst period. 

I choose, sir, to ont(‘r into these minute and 
]>artieular details, because generalities, wbicii, 
in all other cases are apt to heighten and raise 
the subject, have hero a tendency to sink it. 
When we speak of tb(5 commerce with our col- 
onies, liction lags after truth, invention is un- 
fruitful, and imagination cold and barren. 

So fur, sir, as to the importance of the otiject 
in the view of its coniineree, as ooncenied in the 
exports from England. If I were to detail the 
importfl, I could show liow many enjoyments 
they procure, whiidi deceive the burden of life ; 
bow many materials which invigorate tiio springs 
of national industry, and extend ami animate 
every part «*f our foreign and domestic coin- 
ineice. Thi would bo a enrious subject indeed : 
but 1 must prescribe bounds to myself in :i 
jiiatttjr HO vast and various. 

(:i. ) I j>ass, therefore, to the colonies in another 
point of view— -their agriculture. This tliey have 
prosecuted with such a spirit, that, besides fee»l- 
iiig plentifully their owm growing niultitude, 
tbeir annual export of grain, compreliemling 
riec, lias, some years ago, exce«‘ded a million in 
value. Of their last harvest J urn jicisuadeil 
they will export much more. At the begiuniiig 
I of the century, some of these colonies imported 
com from tlie mother counlrj\ For some time 
past the old world has been fed imm tlie new. 
The scarcity which you have felt would have 
been a desolating famine, if this child of your 
old age, with a true filial pi^ty, with a Komon 
charity, had not put the full breast of its youth- 
ful exuberance to the mouth oi its exiiauBted 
parent.* 


* This deed of ** I^omun charity is toW In PJinv'i 
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(4.) As to the wealth which the colonies hare ; 
drawn from the sea hy their fisheries, you had all ^ 
that matter fully op<*ned at your bar. Yon • 
surely tliought those nc<’]uisjtif>hs of value, for i 
they seemed even to excite your envy; and yet 
the spirit hy wdiich that eutiTprisiug employ- 
ment has been cxercused, ought rather, in my 
opinion, to have raised your esteem and admira- ; 
tion. Ami pray, sir, wJiat in the w^oild is equal . 
10 it ? Pass l»y the other parti, and look at tlie ; 
manner in whir.li the people of New England 
have of late carrie-d on the wlialc fishery. While ; 
we follow ihein among the tumbling mountains ^ 
of ire, and behold thorn penetrating into the 
deepest frozen reci'sses of Hudson’s Bay and 
Ihivis’s Straits — ^^vllile we are looking for them I 
bemealh the Arctic circle, we hear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of Polar cold— 
tliat they are at the autij)odes, and engaged 
unde.rthe frozen Serpent of the south.* Falk- 
land Island, whicli .seemed too remote and 
romantic an object for the grasp of national 
ambition, is but a .stage and reating-plaee in tlio ’ 
jirogress of their victorioius imlnstry. Nor is 
the equinoctial he;it more di.scouraging to them , 
than the accuin\ilate<l winter of both the poll's, i 
Wo know tlint while some of them draw the line 
and strike the harpoon on the coast of Afri'*a, 
others run the longitude, and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No 
sea but what is vexed by their iishories. No 
climate that is not witness to thoir toils. Neither 
the perse.veran(;o of TIolland, nor the activity of 
Franco, nor the ilcxlerotia and linn sagacity of 
English «iitor]uise, ever carried this nm.st peril- 
ous modi* of hardy industry to tin* extent to 
which it has lieen pu.shed by this recent people 
—a ptMipIc who are still, as it wore, but in the 
gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of 
iimiihood. Wlicn I contemplate these things— 
when 1 tnow thal the colonies in general owe ' 
little or nothing to .any rare of our.s, and th.at 
they are not squeezed into this happy form by 
the con.str.MiuN w.itchrul and sii'-picloii.s go\- 
ernnuMit, but that, tlsrough a wise uiul Kalulnrv 
neglect, a generous naiurc lias been suffered to 
take her own way to perfection -when T retlcct 
upon these effects - wlieii »X sec how^ iwofitaldo 
they hiiv*» been to us, I feel all the priilc oF 
power sink, and all presumpti«)u in the wLsdom 
of himiaii contrivances melt and die away 
within me. My rigour ivIeiiN. I pardon some- 
thing to the spirit of liberty. 

*' Natural History,” and tn tho effect that a woman * 
cotidemned to be Str.an.^k»i in pii^on was left iiiste.i(l 
by the Jailer to perieli for want of fooil. she was 
visited freqnently by hur <lau^'hter, and still continued . 
to exist, when the JaUcr ilotorinincd to dlsoover the 
secret. CuiuioK suddenly upon them, he found that ! 
diedau^htei (who had some time pre\iqus]y given birili 
to a child) >v;u» supportlufi her from her ow'n breast. 

* The Ifydrns, ov Water t*’criwnt, a small constcUa- 
llutt bins to tlie south, within the Antarctic circle. 


I am sensible, sir, that all which T have asserted 
in my detail is admitted in the gross ; bat that 
riuite a different conclusion is drawn firom it. 
America, gentlemen say, is a noble object It 
is an object well worth fighting for. Certainly 
it is, if fighting a people be the best way of 
gaining them. Gentlemen in this respect will 
be led to their choice of means by their com- 
plexions and their habits. Tlioso who under- 
stand the military art will, of course, have some 
predilection for it Those who wield the thnnder 
of the state may have more confidence in the 
efficacy of arims. But I confoas, possibly for 
want of this knowledge, my opinion is ranch 
more in favour of jirudent management than of 
force ; considering force not as an odious, but a 
feeble instrument, for preserving a people so 
numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited os 
this, in a profitable and subordinate connection 
with ns. 

1. First, sir, pemut me to observe, that the 
u.'ift of force alone i.s but temporary. It may 
Hiibdne for a moment, but it does not remove 
Ihe iiece-ssity of .subduing again ; and a nation 
i.s not governed which is perpetually to be con- 
querciL 

2. My neset objection is its Terroi 

is not always the effect of force ; and an arma- 
ment is not a victory. If you do not succeed, 
you are without resource ; for, couciliatioii fail- 
ing, force remains; but, force failing, no further 
hope of reconciliation is left. Power and author- 
ity are sometimes bought by kindness, but they 
can never be begged os alms by an impoverished 
and <U*foatcd violence. 

o, A further objection to force is, that yon 
iiiipair thr. object by your verj' endoa\ours to 
pre.scrve it. TTie thing you fought for is not the 
thing which 3 Tm recover ; but depreciated, sunk, 
wMiitcd, and consumed in the contest. Nothing 
less will content me than %ohole America, I do 
not choose to coiisumo its strength along with 
our ow’ii, because in all parts it is the British 
fitieiigth that 1 consume. I do not choose to be 
c.aught by a foreign enemy at the end of this 
exhausting coalbet, and still less in L'le midst ot 
it. 1 may escape ; but I can make no insur- 
.ance against such an event. Let me add, that 
I do not choose wholly to break the American 
spirit, because it is the spirit that has made the 
country. 

4. Lastly, we have no sort of experience in 
favour of force as an mstrument in the nile of 
our colonies. Tludr growth and their utility 
has been owing to methods altogether dilforeuL 
Our ancient indulgence has been said to be pnr- 
siicil to a fault, it may l)e so; but we kn^w, 
if feeling is evidence, that our fault w^as more 
t;plerable than our attempt to mend it ; and our 
sin far more salutary than our penitence. 

Tht*.se, sir, are my reasons for not entertaining 
that high opinion of untried force, by which 
many gentlemeii, for whose sentimenta in othr > j 
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particulai^ I ha^e great respect seem to be 8o this oraclo or not They took infinite pains to 
^eatJy captivated. inculcate, as a fundauiental principle, that, in all 

But there is still behind a third consideration monarchies, the people must, in effe ct, thoin- 
conceming this object, which servos to deter- j selves, mediately or immediately, po«se,KM the 
mine my opinion on the sort of policy wliich ! po\ver of granting their o\vn money, oniDshaiiow 
ought to be pursued in the mauagement ol of liberty oouUi subsist. The colonies draw fi'om 
! America, even more that its population and its I you, as with tlicir life-blood, those idi-as and 
! commerce — mean its temper and character. In j principles. Their love of liberty, as with you, 
i this character of the Americans a love of freedom | fixed and attached on this specilic j)oint of taxing. 

J is the predominating feature, which marks and i Liberty might bo safe or might be endangered 
lUstingiiishes tlie whole ; and, as an ardent is j in twenty other particulars, without their being 
alw'ays a jealous affection, your colonies become | much pleased or alarmed. Hero tliey felt its 
j suspicious, restive, and untractable, whenever | ]nilso; and, as they found that beat, they 
1 they see the least attempt to wrest from them , thought themselves sick or sound. I do not 
by force, or shuffle from them by chicane, what I say whether they were right or wrong in upi>ly- 
they think the only advantage worth living for. j ing your general arguments to their own case. 
This fierce spirit of liberty is stronger in tho ■ It is not easy, indeed, to make a monopoly of 
English colonies, probably, than in any other • theortuns and corollaries. Th(» fact is, that they 
peojde of the earth, and this from a variety of did thus apply those general arguments; .and 
; powerful causes, which, to understand tho true your mode of governing them, whether Lhrongli 
* temper of their minds, and the direction whicii It'iiity or indolence, throngli wisdom or mistake, 

I this spirit takes, it will not bo amiss to lay open conlinned them in the imagination that tliey, as 
j somewhat more largely. ' well as you, had an interest in these uoiumon 

1. First, tho people of the colonies are dc- ' principles. 

. scendants of Englishmen. England, sir, is a They were further confirmed in this 

I nation which still, 1 hope, respects, and formerly I’lcasiiig error by Ibo form of their provincial 
' adored her freedom. Tho colonists emigrated legislativo assemblies. Their governments are 
1 from you when tliis part of your character wjj'; popular in a high degree ; some are merely 
1 most ‘predominant ; and they took tli is bias and popular; in all, the popular representative is 
j direction the moment they parted from your the most weighty ; and this share of the. pi'Ofde 
j hands. They are, therefore, not only devoted in their ordinary government never fails to 
j to liberty, but to liiicrty according to Erigli.di inspire them with lofty sentiments, and with 
j ideas and on English priiicirdes. Abstract liberty, » strong aversion from whatever tends to deprive 
I like other mere ahstraction.s, is not to bo found, tlieui of their chief imiiortamu*. 

Liberty inheres in some sensible object; and • JL If anything m>Y 0 . wanting to this neces- 
every nation has formed to itself some favour- «ary operation of tlm form of government, re- 
ile point which, by way of eminence, becoiricH bgioii would Jiiive given it a complete effect, 
the criterion of their happiness. It happened, lleligion, alway.s a jn incijile of energy, in lliis 
I you know, sir, that the great contests for freetlom new peojde is no way worn out or impaired; 
i in this country were, from the earliest tirno, and their mode of professing it is also one. main 
I chiefly upon the question of taxing. Most of tlm cause ol tb' free si»irit. M'lio iieojilo are I*ro- 
] contests in the ancient comiiionwealtbs turned te.stants ; in I of that kind which is tlio most 
j primarily on tho right of election of magistrates adverse to ali imidicil submission of mind and 
I or on the balance among the several ordei-s of tho ! opinion. This is a persuasion not only favour- 
state. The question of money was not with able to libeity, but built upon it. L do not 
thorn 60 immediate. But in England it wa.s ' think, sir, tliat tho reason of this aversoness in 
otherwise. On this point of taxes the ablest tlie di.ssonting clnircijcs from all that looks like ' 
pens and most eloquent tongues have been ' ubsolute governments so much to be sought in 
exercised; tho greatest spirits have acted and tlieir religious tenets as in their history. Jhny 
suffered. In order to give tho fullest satisfae- • one knows tiiat the Koman Catholic religion is at 
tiou concerning the importance of this point, it : lea.st coeval with most of tho Governments wiim' 
was not only necessary for those who in argu- | it prevails; tliat it has generally gone liand jm 
meiit defended the excellence of the English con- I hand witli them; and received gi’cat favour .'unl 
stitution, to insist on this privilege of granting | every kind of supiiort from antlioiity. I lui 
money as a dry point of fact, and to prove that | Church of England, too, was fonn d IVom her 
the right bad been acknowledged in ancient • cradle under the nursing care of r(gui.ir govern- 
I parchments and blind usages to reside in a cer- J ment. But the dissenting interests have sjining 
taiS body called the House of Commons. They up in direct opposition to all the oi «ii;i.iry xio w<jr» 

{ went much further: they attempted to prove of tho world, and could justify llmt rquiosition 
■ (and they succeeded) that, in theory it ought to ’ only on a strong claim to nutumi Iduu ly. Tlieir 
I be BO, from th? particular nature of a House of very existence dexjended on lUe jiowerful Mia 
I Commons, AS an immediate rexircssentative of the iinremittcd as.sertion of that duirii. All Pro- 
people, whether the old records had delivered tostanl i.sm, even the mr»st cohl and passive, is p 
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kind of dissent. But the religion mo‘!t prevalent 
in our northern colonies is a refirieincut on the 
principle of resistance ; it is the dissidcnce of 
dissent, and the Protcstatitisni of the Protestant 
religion. This religion, under a variety of de- 
nominations, agreeing in nothing hut in the 
communion of the spirit of liberty, is pre- 
dominant in most of the northern provinces; 
where the Cliurch of England, notwithstanding 
its legal rights, is in reality no more than a sort 
of private sect, not composing most probably 
the tenth of the i)eople. The colonists left 
England when this spirit was high, and in the | 
emigrants was tlie highest of all ; and even that 
stream of foreigners, which has been constantly 
flowing into these colonies, has, for the greatest 
part, be(;n coinj)o.sed of dissenters from the 
establishments of their several countries, and 
Imve lirought with tliem a temper and character 
far from alien to that of the i)eople with whom 
they mixed. 

4. Sir, I can perceive hy their manner that 
some gentlemen object to the latitude of this 
description, because in the southern colonics ' 
the Church of England forms a largo l>ody, and i 
has a regular establiKhiiient. It is ccitainly | 
, true. ^J'hero is, however, a circumstance atl end- 


general a study. The profession itself is numer- 
ous and powerful ; and in most provinces it takes 
the lead. The greater number of the deputies 
sent to Congress were lawyers. But all who 
read, and most do read, endeavour to obtain 
some smattering in that science. I have been 
told by an eminent bookseller, that in no branch 
of his business, after tracts of popular devotion, 
were so many books as those on the law exported 
to the Plantations. The colonists have now 
fallen into the way of printing them for H^eir 
own use. 1 hear that tliey have sold nearly as 
many of Blackstone’s Commentaries in America ' 
as in PhiglamL General Gage marks out this ' 
disposition very particularly in a letter on your ' 
table. He states tltat all the people in his govern- 
ment are lawyers, or smatterers in law; and 1 
that in Boston they liave been enabled, by sue- ; 
ccHsful chicane, wholly to evade many parts ot j 
one of your capital penal constitutions. I'he 
smartness of debate will say that this know- | 
ledge ought to teach them more clearly the I 
rights of legislature, their obligations to obedi- ; 
ence, and the penalties of rebellion. All this is I 
mighty well. But my honourable and learned I 
friend [Mr, afterward Lord Thurlow] on the 
Uoor, who coiulesceiuls to mark what I say for ■ 


ing those colonies, whi<jh, in my opinion, fully 
counterbalances this dilierciic(‘, and makes the 
siiirit of liljerty still more high and haughty 
than in those to the nortljward. It is that in 
Virginia and the Carol iiias they have a vast 
multitude of slaves. Where this is the case in 
any part of the world, those who tvre free are 
hy lar the most proud and jealous of tlieir 
freedom. Freedom is to them not only an 
enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege. 
Kot seeing there that freedom, as in connlries 
wJiere it is a common bkssing, and as broad 
and gi’iicral us the air, may l)e united with 
nmch abject toil, with gi'eat jnisery, with all 
the exterior of servitude, liberty looks, among 
them, like something that is more noble and 
liberal. J do not mean, sir, to eoinrnend the 
superior moralit:' of this senlinn'nt, whieli has 
at least as niiit'h pride us virtue in it; but I e.in- 
«ot alter the nature of man. The tact is so; 
and these jieoplo of the. son them colonies .arc 
lunch more strongly, and with a liigbor and 
more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty than 
those to the northward. Such were all the 
ancient commonwealths ; such were our Gothic 
ancestors; such, in our days, were the INdcs; 
and such willlie all masters of sliives, who are 
not slaves tliem selves. In such a people the 
hauglitiness of domination combines nith the 
spirit of fi'eedom, fortilies it, and renders it 
Invincible. 

f>. Permit me, sir, to add another circum- 
stance in onr colonies, which contributes no 
mean part toward the growtli and ellcct of this 
untractabic spirit — 1 mean their education. In 
no country perhaps in the v'orld is the law so 


an imud version, will disdain that ground. He 
lias heard, as well as 1, that when great honours 1 
. and great cimdumeuts do not win over this ; 

■ knowledge to the service of the itnte, it is a 
formidable adversary to Government. If the 
spirit 1)0 not tamed and broken by tliose happy 
methods, it is stubborn and litigious. Aheant 
stiulia in ?n/>rf.s* (studies pass into habits). This j 
study renders men acute, iiupiisitive, dt.vterouH, j 
jiroinpt in attack, ready in defence, full of re- | 
sources. In other countries, the people, mor<> 
siii)i>lo and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an 

ill jniiiciplc in government only hy an actual 
grievance. Here they anticipate the evil, and ! 
j judge of the pressure of the grievance by the ; 
J badness of the principle. They augur mis- 
I governm<*nt at a distance; .and snulf the ap- ' 

■ proach of tyranny in every tainted breeze. i 

(). The last cause of this disobedient s^iirit in j 
the colonies is hardly less powerful than the 1 
rest, as it is not merely moral, but laid deep i 
in the natnnil constitution of things. Tlircc | 
thousand miles of ocean lie between you and , 
them. No contrivance can prevent the effect of j 
this distance in weakening government. Seas 1 
roll, and months pass, between the order ami 
• the execution ; and the want of a speedy ex- 
, ]danation of a single point is enough to defeat 
> the whole sy.stcm. You have, indeed, ‘‘winged^ 
ministers ” of vengeance, who carry your bolts 
in tlieir jiounces to the remotest verge of*the 
sea. But there a power steps in, that limits the , 
arrogance of raging passions and furious ele- 
: ments, and sa\s, **So far shall thou go, and im ; 
j further.” Who are you, that should fret and < 
j rage, and bite the chains of nature ? Nothin? 
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I worse happens to yon than does to all nations 
' who have extensive empire ; and it happens in 
all the forms into which empire can he thrown. 

■ In large bodies, the circulation of power must 
; be less vigorous at the extremities. Nature has 
( said it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt, and 
I Arabia, and Koordistan, ashegoveriis Thrace: nor 
' has he the same dominion in Crimea and Algiers 
which he has at Broosa and Sm}Ttia. Despotism 
itself is obliged to truck and huckster. The 
ftultan gets such obedience as ho can. Ho 
governs with a loose rein, that ho may govern 
at all ; and the whole of the force and vigour of 
his authority in his centre, is derived from a 
prudent relaxation in all his borders. Sjuiiii, in 
her provinces, is, pcrliaps, not so well obej od as 
’ you are in yours. She complies too; she siib- 
I iiiits; she watches times. This is the imnuit- 
' able conditiou, the eternal law, of extensive and 
I detached empire. 

1 Then, sir, from these six c.apital sources of 
descent, of form of government, of religion in 
the iiorthcni provinces, of manners in the south- 
ern, of education, of the remoteness of situation 
j from the first mover of government— from all 
these causes a fierce spirit of liberty has grow u 
! up. It has grown willi the growth of the iieojde 
j in your colonies, and increased with the in- 
j crease of their wealth ; a spirit that, unha])]»ily 
meeting with an exercise of power in England, 
>\liieh, however lawful, is not reconcilnhk* to 
any ideas of liberty, much less with tlieirs, has 
kindled this llamc that is ready to consnnie ns. 

I do not mean to commend eitlicr the spirit in 
' this excess, or the moral causes which pro<luee 
it Perhaps a more smooth and accommodating 
spirit of freedom in them would be more acccj»t- 
! able to us. Perhaps ideas of lilierty might be 
' desired, more reconcilable with an arbitrary and 
' boundless authority. Peihaps we might wish 
the colonists to be persuaded tlwt their liberty 
' is more secure when held in trust for them by 
i us, as guardians during a perpetual minority, 

' than with any part of it in tlicir own hands. 

! Put the question is not whether their spirit de- 
i serves praise or blame. What, in the naino of 
God, shall we do with it ? You have before you 
the objeejb, such as it is, with all its glories, with 
; all its imperfections on its head. You see the 
n>agnitnde, the importance, the temper, tlie 
I habits, the disorders. By ^1 these considera- 
I lions we are strongly urged to determine some- 
' thing concerning it. We are called upon to fix 
' some rule and line for our future conduct, which 
i may give a little stability to our politics, and 
^prevent the return of such unhappy delibera- 
tions as the present. Every such return will 
Iwfhg the matter before us in a still more un- 
: tractable form. For, what astonishing and in- 
credible things have we not seen already? 
What monsters have not been generated from 
this unnatural contention? While every prin- 
ciple of authority and resistance has been pushed 


upon both sides as far as it would go, tliere is 
nothing 80 solid and certain, either in reasoning 
or in practice, that has not been shaken. Until 
very lately, all authority in America seemed to 
be nothing but an emanation from yours. Even 
the popular part of the colony constitution de- 
rived all its activity and its first vital move- 
ment from the pleasure of the Crown. We 
thought, sir, that tlio utmost which the dis- 
conteuled colonists could do was to disturb 
authority. Wo never dreamed they could of 
themselves supply it, knowing in geueral what 
an operose business it is to estiiblish a govern- 
ment absolutely new. But having, for our pur- 
poses in this contention, resolved that none but 
an olMidient assembly should sit, the humours of 
the people there, finding all passage through the 
legal channel stopped, with great violence broke 
out another way. Some provinces have tried 
their cAperiinent, as we have tried ours ; and 
theirs lias su(‘cccded. They have formed a 
government sullicient for its ])urposcs, without 
tlie bustle of a revolution or tlio troublosomo 
formal ity of an election. Evident necessity and 
tacit consent have done the business In an in- 
stant. So well they have done it, that Lord 
Diinuioro (Die account is among the fragments 
on 3 'our table) tells you that the new institution 
is infinitely better obeyed than the ancient 
government ever was in its most fortunate 
periods. Obedience is what makes government, 
and not the names by which it is called; not 
the name of governor, as formerly, or com- 
mittee, a.s at present This new goverument 
has origin.'itod directly from the people, and was 
not traiisiiiittiui through any of the ordinary 
artificial media of a positive coustitutioTi. it 
was not a manufacture rearly formed, and trails- 
mitied to them in that condition from England. 
The evil arising from hence is this : that the 
colonists having once found the possibility of 
enjoying tl. ■ advantages of order in the midst of 
a struggle lor liberty, such struggles will not 
henceforward seem so ten’ible to the settled and 
sober pari of mankind as they liad appeared 
before the trial. 

Jursuing the same plan of punishing by the 
denial of the exercise of government to still 
greater lengths, we wholly abrogated the aru ieut 
government of Massuchiisutts. We were <;ori- 
lident that the first feeling, if not tlie very pro- 
spect of anarchy, would instantly enlorcc a 
complete submission. The experiment was tried. 
A now, strange, unexpected face of things 
appeared. Anarchy is found tolerable. A vast 
province has now subsisted, ami subsisted in a 
considerable degree of health and vigour, for 
near a twelvemonth, without governor, without 
public council, without judges, without execu- 
tive magistrates. How long it will continue in 
this state, or what may arise out of this un- 
heard-of situation, how can the wisest of us con- 
jecture ? Our late experience has taught us tliat 
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many of tho&e fundamental principles, fonnerly 
lielleved infallible, are either not of the import- 
anco they were imagined to be, or that we have : 
not at all adverted to some other far more im- ' 
I>ortant and far more powerful ijrinciples, which 
entirely ovcmile those we had considered as 
omnipotent. I am much against any further 
experiments winch tend to ]»iit to the proof any 
more of these allowed opinions, which contribute 
so much to the public tranquillity. In effect, 
we sulfcr as much at houic l)y this loosening of . 
all ties, and this concussion of all established ; 
opinions, as we do abroad. For, in order to i 
j>rovo that the AnicricauK have no right to their j 
liberties, we are every day endeavouring to flub- . 
vert the njaxirns whicJi ])re.scrve the whole spirit ' 
of our own. To prove that the Americans ought 
not to be free, we a >’0 obliged to depreciate the • 
value of freedom itself; and we never seem to ; 
gain a paltry adiaiitage over them in debate, 
without atlaclv'ing some of those principles, or j 
«leri(lij)g some of those feelings for which our | 
ancv.stors lia\c shed their bloo<L I 

But, sir, in wishing to i)ut an end to pcriiici- ! 
ous experiments, 1 do not mean to preclude the ‘ 
fullest inquiry. Far from it. Far from de- ; 
ciding on a sudden or partial view, I w'ouM ‘ 
patiently go round and round the subject, :»ikI j 
survey it minutely in every possible aspect, j 
Sir, if I were capable of ejigagiiig you to an | 
ecpial attention, 1 W'ouhl stall* that, ns far as I ; 
am capable of discerning, tbere are but three ’ 
ways of proceeding relative to this stubborn 
spirit winch prevails in your colonies and dis- 
turbs your government. These are, to change 
that S}>irit, as iiicouvenieiit, by removing the 
causes, to x>rosecut« it as criminal, or to comjdy , 
with it as necessary. 1 woidd not be guilty of | 
till inqierfect enumeration, I can think of but 
these three. Another lias, iudeed, been started 
— that of giving up the colonies ; but it n.et so 
slight a reception that T do not think myself 
obliged to dwell a great while upon it. It is 
nothing but a little sally of anger, like the tro- 
warduoss of 7 'ecvish children, who, when they 
cannot get all they would have, are resolved to 
j^ke nothing. 

1. The JirsH of these plans, to change the 
spirit, as iiKVMj\t'nient, by removing the causes, 

1 think is the most like a systematic proceeding. 
It Is radical in its principle, but it is attended 
with great difliculties, some of them little short, 
as I conceive, of impos.sibilitiea. This will 
appear by examining. into the plans which have 
been pniposed. 

As the growing population of the colonies is 
evidently one cansc of their resistance, it was 
last session mentioned in both Houses by men 
of weight, and received, not without applause, 
that, iu order to check this evil^ it would be 
pi-opcr for the Crown to make no further grants 
of laud* But to this scheme there arc two objec- 
tions. Tke first, that there is already so much 


I unsettled land in private hands as to afford room 
for an immen.se future population, although the 
Crown not only withheld its grants, but anni- 
hilated its soil. If this be the case, then the 
only effect of this avarice of desolation, this 
hoarding of a royal wilderness, would be to 
raise the value of the possessions in the hands 
of the great private monopolists without any 
adequate check to the growing and alarming 
mischief of x>opu]ation. 

JBut if you stopped your grants, what would 
be the consequence ? The people would occupy 
without grants. They have already so occu- 
pieii in many places. Y^u cannot station garri- 
sons in every part of these de8ei;jbs. If you drive 
the people from one place, they will carry on. 
their annual tillage, and remove with their flocks 
and herds to another. Many of the people in i 
the back settlements are already little attached ! 
to particular situations. Already they have ! 
topped the Apalachian Mountains. From thence 
they behold before them an immense plain, one | 
vast, rich, level meadow — a square of live hundred j 
miles. Over this they would wander without a , 
possibility of restraint. They would change their i 
manners with the liabits of their life ; would i 
soon forget n governmont by which they were 
disowi.oil ; would become hordes of JsJiiglish 
Tartars ; and, pouring down upon your unforti- | 
fled fronfiers a tierce and irresistible cavalry, j 
become masters of your governors and your i 
councillor.^, your collectors and controllers, aiid 
of all the slaves that adhered to them. Such 
would, and, iu no long time, must bo the effect 
of attempting to forbid as a crime, and to sup- ^ 
press ns an evil, the command and blessing of j 
Providence, Incre.'ise and multiply.” Such ! 
would be the happy result of an endeavour to | 
keep as a lair of wild beasts that earth which 
God by an express charter has given to the 
children of niefl. Far different, and surely much 
wiser, ha.s liecn our policy hitherto. fDthertn 
we have invited our people, by every kind of 
bounty, to fixed establishments. Wc have in- 
vited the husbandman to look to authority for ' 
I his title. We have taught him piously to l»c- j 
j Jieve in tlie mysterious virtue of wax aud parch- | 
ment. We have thrown each tract of land, as 
it was peopled, into districts, that the ruling 
power should never be wholly out of sight. We 
have settled all we could, and we have carefully 
attended every settlement with government. 

Adhering, sir, as I do, to this policy, as well 
as for the reasons I have just given, I think this 
new project of hedging in population to be 
neither prudent nor practicable. 

To impoverish the colonics in general, an^ in 
particular to arrest the noble course of their 
marine enterprises, would be a more easy task. 

I freely confess it We have shown a disposi- 
tion to a system of this kind ; a disposition even 
to continue the restraint after the offence, look- 
I ing on ourerilvee as rivals to our colonies, and 
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per 9 iii^eii that of course wo must gain all that 
they shall lose. Much mi^tchief wo jnay cer- 
tainly do. The powtT inadequate to all other 
things is often more than sufficient for this. 1 
do not look on the direct and immediate power 
of the colonies to resist our violence as very 
formidable. In this, however, I may he mis- 
take:!. But when I consider that we have i 
colonies for no purpose but to be serviceable 
to ns, it seems to my poor understanding a 
little preposterous to make them unserviceable 
in order to keep them obedient It is, in truth, 
nothing more than the old, and, as 1 thought, 
exploded problem of tyranny, which proi^oses 
to Iwiggar its sul^ects into submission. But, 
remember, when you have completed your sys- . 
tem of impoverishment, that natr.ro still pro- ! 
ceeds in her ordinary cour.(;e ; that discontent ; 
will increase with mi.sery ; and that there arc , 
I critical moments in the fortune of all states, | 
1 when they who arc too weak to contribute to 1 
’ your prosperity may bo strong enough to com- ! 
]»lete your ruin. “Spoliatia arma supersunt” 
(•‘Arras remain to the plundered *'). 

The temper and character which prevail in our 
colonies are, I am afraid, unal terabits by any 
human art. We cannot, I fear, falsify the pedi- 
gree of this fiertse people, and j»ersuadc them 
that they arc not sprung from a nation in whose 
veins the blood of freedom civeiilatea. Tlie 
language in wdiich they would hear ytm tell 
them this tale would detect the iinpo.sUioii, 
Vour speech w'ouhl betray you. An English- 
man is tlie nnfittest person on earth to argue 
auotlier Englishman into slavery. 

1 think it is nearly as little in our power to 
change their rei*ublicaii religion as their free 
descent; or to substitute the Ilomau Catholic 
as a penalty, or the Church of England as an 
j improvement. The mode of inquisition and 
I driigooiiiijg is going out of fashion in the old 
world, and I should not confide inncli to their 
eflicacy in the new. Tlie education of the 
Americans is also on the same unalterable bot- 
tom with their religion. You cannot persuade 
them to burn their books of curious science ; to 
banish their lawyers from their courts of law ; 
or to quench the lights of their assemblies, by 
refnsing to choose those penons who are best 
i read in their privileges. It would be no less 
impracticable to think of wholly annihilating 
the popular assemblies in which these lawyers 
•sit. The army, by which we must govern in 
their place, would be far more chai'geable to us ; 
Tiot quite so efiVctual ; and perhaps, in the end, 
full as difiicnlt to be kept in obedience, 
j regard to the high aristocratic spirit of 

I YirjpolA and the southern colonies, it has been 
j proposed, 1 know, to reduce it, by declaring a 
I g«nml enfranchisement of their slaves. This 
>’ project has hod its advocates and panegyrists, 
yet 1 never could aigue myself into an opinion 
H. Slaves are often much attached to their 


^ masters. A general wild offer of liberty would 
not always lie accepted. History furnishes few 
instances of it It is sometimes as bard to per- 
suade slaves to bo free as it is to compel froenum 
to be slaves; and in this auspicious seborno wt 
I should have both these pleasing tasks on ov.r 
hands at once. But when we talk of enfraii- 
! chisement, do we not perceive that Iho Ameri- 
can master may enfranchise too, and arm servile 
bands in defence of freedom? A measure to 
which other people have had recourse mure tlian 
once, and not without success, in a despernti 
situation of their affairs. 

Slaves as these unfortunate black, people are, 
and dull as all men are from slavery, must tln*y 
not a little siisju'ct the offer of freedom from tlint 
very nation wliicli has sold them to their present 
nmstors ? From tliat mil ion, one of whose causes 
of quarrel with those inabtera is their vemsrd to 
deal any more in that inhuman tratiic? An 
offer of freedom from England would come rather 
oddl}', sbqjpcd to them in an African vessel, 
which is refused an entry into the ports of Vir- 
ginia or Carolina, with a cargo of three hiiudrcd 
Angola negfoeu. It would l>e curious to see the 
Cuiiiea captain attempt at tlie same instant to 
imhhsh his proclamation of liberty and to adver- 
tise his sale of slaves. 

But let us suppose all tlioso moral dilHculties 
got over. The ocean remains. You cannot 
pump thivS dry ; and as long as it (‘.ontinues in 
its present bed, so long all the causes which 
weaken authority l>y distance will continuo. 

** Ye goda ! annihilate but spuco and time, 

And make two luvers happy 1 ” 
was a pious ami passionate prayer, but just as 
reasonable as many of these serious wishes of 
very grave and solemn politicians. 

2. If then, sir, it seems almost desperate to 
think of any alterative course for changing the 
niorul cause.- (and not quite easy to remove the 
natural) whu*-'’ proflnce the prejudices irrecon- 
ciJablc to the late exercise of our authority, hut 
that the spirit infallibly will continue, and, con- 
tinuing, will produce such effects us now ern- 
buiTa.ss us, the second nioile under corihidcration 
j is to»}irosccutc tliat spirit in its overt acts as 
I criminal. 

At thi.s proposition I must pause a moment. 
The thing seems a great deal too big for my 
' ideas of jurisprudence. It should scum, to my 
way of conceiving such matters, that tJji ie i^ a 
very wide difference in reason ami y be- 
tween the mode of jiroceeding on the ii regular 
conduct of scattered individuals, or evi-n of 
bands of men, who disturb order wjihiii the 
state, and the civil dissensions wliicdi may, from 
time to time, on great questions, ugitate the 
several communities which coinijose a gieat em- 
pire. It looks to mo to be narrow ami pedantic 
to apply the ordinary iileos of criminal justice 
to this great public oonte.st. I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against n 
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ivhole people. I caBnot insult and ridicule the 
feelings of millions of my felJow-creatures, as 
Sir Edward Coke insulted one excellent indi- 
vidual [Sir Walter Raleigh] at the bar.* I am 
not ripe to pass sentence on the gravest public 
bodies, entrusted with magistracies of great 
authority and dignity, and charged with the 
safety of their fellow-citizens, upon the very 
same title that 1 am. 1 really think that for 
wise men tliis is not judicious; for sober men, 
not dexiput; for minds tinctured with humanity, 
not mild and mercilul. 

Perhaps, sir, I am mistaken in luy idea of an 
empire, as distinguished from a single state or 
kingdom. Rut my idea of it is this: that an 
empire is the aggregate of many states, under 
one common head, whether this head be a mon- 
arch ^ a i)rcsiding repiibli<j. It does, in such 
constitutions, frequently happen (and nothing 
bat the dismal, cold, dead uniformity of servi- 
tude can prev^mt its happening) that the subor- 
dinate parts have n'^ny local privileges and 
immunities. Between these privileges and the 
supreme common authority, the lino may be 
extremely nice. Of course, disputes— often, 
too, very bitter disputes — and much ill blood, 
will arise. But though every privilege is an ex- 
emption, in the case, from the ordinary exercise 
of the supreme authority, it is no denial of it. 
The claim of a privilege seems rather, eaj vi ter^ 
mini (from the very import of the term), to imply 
a superior power ; for to talk of the privileges 
of a state or of a person who has no superior, 
is hardly any better than speaking nonsense. 
Now, in such unfortunate quarrels among the 
component parts of a groat political union of 
comraiiiiitios, I can scarcely conceive anything 
more completely imprudent than for the head of 
the ompira to insist that, if any privilege is 
pleaded against his will or his acts, that liis 
' ole authority is denied ; instantly to proclaim 
rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put the offend- 
ing provinces under the ban. Will not this, air, 
very soon tench tho provinces to make no dis- 
tinctions on their port ? Will it not teach them 
that the government against which a claim of 
liberty is tautamount to high trea-son, is a 
government to which submission is equivalent 
to slavery? It may not always bo quite con- 
venient to impress dopcnduiit communities with 
such an idea. 

We are, indeed, with all disputes witli the colo- 

* See Howell’a “State Trials,” vol. i»., p. 7, tt 9€q . ; 
“ Coke. 1 will prove you the notoriousost traitor that 
ever came to the bar. Hakigh. Your words cannot 
condemn me ; my innocency is my defence. Coke. Tlion 
art a monster. Thou bast an English face, but a 
Spanish lioaii. Haleiffh, Lot me au.swer fur myself. 
Coke. Thou shalt not. MaXtigh. It concerneth iny life. 
Coke. Oh! Do I toucii yon? Now boo the most horrible 
praotices that ever caino out of Ih-' bottomless pit of 
tho lowest hell. BeUeigh* Here is no treason of mine. 
If Lord Cobham be a traitor, what is that to me? Cofce. 
All that iM did was by tliy Instigation, thou viper.* 


I nies, by the necessity of things, the judge. It 
is true, sir ; but I confess that the character of 
! judge in roy own cause is a thing that frightens 
; me. Instead of filling me with pride, I am ex- 
' ceedingly humbled by it. I cannot proceed 
with a stem, assured, judicial confidence, until 
I find myself in something more like a judicial 
character. I must have these hesitations os long 
as I am compelled to recollect that, in my little 
reading upon such contests as these, the sense 
of mankind has at least as often decided against 
the superior as the subordinate i)ower. Sir, let 
me add, too, that the opinion of my having 
some abstract right in my favour, would not 
put me much at my ease in passing sentence, 
unless 1 could bo sure that there were no rights " 
which, in their exercise under certain circum- 
stances, were not tho most odious of all wrongs, 
and the most vexatious of all injustice. Sir, 
these considerations have great weight with me, 
when I find things so circumstanced that I see 
the same party at once a civil litigant against 
me in point of right and a culprit before me; 
while 1 sit as criminal judge on acts of his whose 
moral quality is to be decided on upou tlie 
merits of that very litigation. Men are every 
now and then put, by the complexity of human 
affairs, into strange situations ; but justice is the 
same, let the judge be in wbat situation he will 
There is, sir, also a circumstance which con- 
vinces me that this mode of criminal proceeding 
is not, at least in tho present stage of our con- 
test, altogether expedient, which is nothing less 
than the conduct of those very persons who have 
seemed to adopt that mode, by lately declaring 
a rebellion in Massachusetts Bay, as they had 
formerly addressed to liave traitors brought 
hither, under an Act of Henry VIII., for 
trial. For, though rebellion is declared, it is 
not proceeded against as such; nor have any 
steps been taken toward the apprehension or 
conviction of any individual offender, either on 
our late or our fonner address; but modes of 
public coercion have been adopted, and such as 
have much more resemblance to a sort of quali- 
fied hostility toward an independent power than 
the punishment of rebellious subjects. All this 
seems rather inconsistent; but it shows how 
difficult it is to apply these juridical ideas to j 
our present case. • 

In this situation, let us seriously and coolly | 
ponder. What is it we have got by all our I 
menaces, which have been many and ferocious < 
What advantage have we derived from the penal ' 
laws W'e have passed, and which for the time have ; 
been severe and numerous? What advances 
have we made toward onr object by the sending 
of a force which, by land and sea, is no contempt- ; 
ible strength? Has the disorder abated? No- i 
thing less. When I see things in this situation, | 
after such confident hopes, bold promises, aii<^ 
active exertions, 1 cannot, for my life, avoid a sns j 
picion that the plan itself is not correctly right 
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ir, theti, the removal of the causes of this ! 
spirit of American libei'ty he, for the greater ' 
part, or ratlier entirely, impracticable; if the 
ideas of criminal process be inapplicable, or, if 
applicable, are in the highest degree inexpedient, ! 
what way yet remains? No way is open but 
tlie third and last — to coini)ly with the Ameri- 
can spirit as necessary, or, if you please, to sub- 
mit to it as a necessary evil. 

If we adopt this mode, if we mean to conciliate 
and concede, let us see — 

IL Of what nature the concession ought 
TO be. To ascertain the nature of our concession, ; 
we must look at their complaint. The colonics ' 
complain that they have not the characteriNlic ' 
mark and seal of« British freedom. They com- • 
]>lain that they are taxed in Parliament in which | 
they are not represented. If you mean to satisfy | 
them at all, you must satisfy tlumi with regard 
to this complaint. If you mean to plesise any 
people, you must give them the boon which they 
ask ; not what you may think better for them, 
but of a kind totally dilTcrent. Such un Act 
may be a wise regulation, but it is no couccssion, 
whereas our present theme is the mode of giving 
satisfaction. 

Sir, I think you must perceive that I arri re- 
solved this day to have nothing at all to do with 
I the question of the right of tiucation. Some 
I gentlemen startle, but it is true. 1 put it totally 
! out of the question. It is less than nothing iu 
my consideration. 1 do not, indeed, wonder, 
nor will you, sir, that gentlemen of i)rofouiid 
learning are fond of displaying it on this pro- 
found subject. But my consideration is narrow, 
confined, and wholly limited to the jiolicy of the 
question. 1 do not examine whether the giving 
away a man's money be a power excepted and 
reserved out of a general trust of government, j 
and how far all mankind, in all forms of polity, | 
are entitled to an exercise of that right by the | 
charter of nature ; or whether, on the contrary, i 
a right of taxation is necessarily involved in the 
general principle of legislation, and inseparable 
from the ordinary supreme power. These are 
deep questions, where great names militate 
against each other ; where reason is perplexed ; 
and an appeal to authorities only thickens the 
confusion ; for high and reverend authorities lilt 
up their heads on both sides, and there is nu 
sure footing in the middle. This point is 
*'That SerboDian bog 

! Betwixt Bamieta and Mount Cassius old, 

; Where armies whole have sunk.*' 

! ^MiUotCi Far. Lost, ii. 694. 

I I do not intend to be overwhelmed in this bog, 
j though in such respectable company. The 
i question with me is not whether yon have a 
rigl t to render your people miserable, but 
wh ther it is not your interest to make them 
ha py. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may 
do, but what humanity, reason, and justice tell 
me I cuyht to do. Is a politic act the worse for 


being a generous ouo ? Is no concession proper 
hut that which is made from your want of right 
to keep what you grant ? Or does it lessen the 
grace or dignity of relaxing iu the exercise of an 
odious claim, because you have your cvidenoc- 
room full of titles, and your magazines stutfed 
with arms to enforce them ? What signify all 
those titles and all those anus ? Of what n\ ail 
are they, when the reason of the thing tells me 
that the assertion of my title is the loss of my 
suit, and that I could do tiulhing but wound 
myself by the use of my own wcajioiis ? 

Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute 
necessity of keeping uj) tho concord of this 
empire by a unity of spirit, though iu a diver- 
sity of operations, that, if I were sure the 
colonists had, ut their leaving this country, 
sealed a regular compact of servitude ; tlmt they 
had solemnly abjured all the rights of ci".zeii8; 
that they had made a vow to renounce all ideas 
of liberty for them and theii* posterity to all 
generations, yet I should hcUl myself obliged to 
conform to the temper T . jiuid universally pre- 
valent in my own day, ami to govern two mil- 
lions of moil, iiiipaii 1 1 of servitude, on the 
principles of frec.dom. I am not determining a 
point of law. I am restoring tranciuillity, and 
the general character and siiualiou of a X'^^oplo 
must dotermiue what sort of government is 
fitted for them. That point nothing else can or 
ought to detenu iuo. 

My idea, therefore, without consifhu ing whether 
we yield as matter of right, or grant us inatler of 
favour, is to admit the people of oar colonies into 
an interest in the constitution, and, by record- 
ing that admission iu the journals of Parliament, 
to give them as strong an aNsiirunco as the nature 
of the thing will admit, thfit we mean for ever 
to adhere to that solemn declaration of system- 
atic indulgence. 

Some years ago, the repeal of a revenue Act, 
U))OU its understood principle, might h j 
served to sh- w that we intended aii uiicomli- 
tional abateirient of the exercise of a taxing 
power. Such a measure was then sullicicnt to 
rciriovo all suspicion, and to give iierfcct c<jn- 
tent. But unfortunate events, since that tiim;, 
map make something further necessary, and 
not more necessary for tho satisfaction of tho 
colonies, than for tho dignity and consistency oi 
our own future iiroceedings. 

I have taken a very incorrect measure of tho 
disposition of the House, if tliis jiroiiosal lu it- 
self would bo received with dislike. I think, 
sir, we have few American fiu.uicieis. Hut our 
misfortune is, we are too acute ; wo ai’o too 
exquisite in our conjectures of the luture, foi 
men oppressed with such great and present evils. 
The more moderate among the opposers ot 
Parliamentary concession Ireely confess that they 
hope no good from taxation, hut they appra 
hend the colonists have further views, and, if 
1 this point were conceded, they would instantly 
' o 
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attack tbe trade laws. These gentlemen are 
convinced that this was the intention fh>m the 
beginning, and the quarrel of the Amerh^Lns 
with taxation was no more than a cloak and 
cover to this design. Such has been the language 
even of a gentleman [Mr Ttice] of real mode- 
ration, And of a natural temper well adjusted 
to fair and equal government. I am, however, 
sir, not a little surprised at thisS kind of dis- 
course, wh(!Tie\cr I hoar it ; and I arn the more 
surprised, on account of the arguments which I 
constantly find in company with it, and which 
arc often urged from the same mouths and on 
the sumo day. 

For instance;, when we allege that it is against 
reason to tax a people under so many restraints 
in trade as the Americans, the noble lord [Lord 
North] in the blue ribbon shall tell you that the 
ri'straints on trade are futile and useless ; of no 
advantage to us, and of no burden to those on 
whom they are imposed; that the trade of 
Atnorica is not secured by the Acts of Naviga- 
tion, but by the natural and irresistible advau- 
tago of a commercial i)referoiice. 

Such is the merit of the tra<lo laws in this 
posture of the debate. But when strong inter- 
nal circumstances are urgeil against the taxes ; 
when the scheme is dissected ; when experience 
and the nature of things are brought to prove, 
and do prove, the utter impossibility of obtain- 
ing an effective rovenuG from tbe colonies ; when 
these things are pn^ssed, or rather press lliem- 
selves, so as to drive the advocates of colony 
taxes to a clear admission of the futility of the 
scheme ; then, sir, the s1e(qiing trade laws revive 
fVom their trance, and this useless taxation ie 
to be kept sacred, not for its own sake, but as a 
counter-guard and security of tbe laws of trade. 

Then, air, you keep up revenue laws which 
are miscliiovous, in ordtT to preserve trade laws 
that are useless. Such is the wisiloui of our 
plan in both its mem burs, 'i'hey are separately 
given up as of no value, and yet one is always 
to be defended for the sake of the other. Rut I 
cannot agree with the noble lord, nor wdtli the 
jmrnphlet from whence he seems to have bor- 
rowed these ideas, concerning the inutility of 
the trade laws; for, without idolising them, I 
am sure they are still, in innny ways, of great 
use to us ; and in fonner times, they have been 
of the greatest. Tli^y do confine, and they do 
greatly narrow the market for the Americans ; 
but my perfect conviction of this does not help 
me in the least to discern how the revenue laws 
form any security whatspever to the commercial 
regulations^ or that those commercial regula- 
tions are the true ground of the quarrel, or that 
the giving way in any one instance of authority 
is to lose all that may remain unconceded. 

One fact is dear and indisputable. The pub- 
lic and avowed origin of this quarrel was on 
taxation. This quarrel has indeed brought on 
I new diaputee on new questions, but certainly 


the least bitter, and the fewest of all, on the 
trade laws. To judge which of the two be the 
real radical cause of quarrel, we have to see 
whether tbe commercial dispute did, in order ol 
time, precede the dispute on taxation. There is 
not a sliadow of evidence for it. Next, to enable 
us to judge whether at this moment a dislike to 
the trade laws be the real cause of quarrd, it is 
absolutely necessary to put the taxes out of the 
question by a repeal. See how the Amerieans 
act in this position, and then you will be able to 
discern correctly what is the true object of the 
controversy, or whether any controversy at all 
will remain. Unless you consent to remove this 
cause of difference, it is impossible, with de- 
cency, to assert that the dispute is not npon 
what it is avowed to be. And I would, sir, re- 
commend to your serious consideration, whether 
it be prudent to form a rule for punishing people, 
not on their own acts, but on your conjectures. 
Surely it is preposterous at tbe very best It is not 
justifying your anger by their misconduct, but it 
is converting your ill will into their delinquency. 

But the colonics will go further. Alas 1 alas I 
when will this speculating against fact and 
reason end ? What will quiet these panic fears 
which we entertain of the hostile effect of a con- 
ciliatory conduct ? Is it true that no case can 
exist in which it is proper for the sovereign to 
accede to the desires of Lis discontented subjects? 

Is there anything peculiar in this case to make a 
rule for itself? Is all authority of course lost, 
when it is not pushed to the extreme ? Is it a 
certain maxim, that the fewer causes of dissatis- 
faction are left by government, the more tbe 
subject will be inclined to resist and rebel ? 

All these objections being, in fact, no more 
than suspicions, conjectures, divinations, formed 
in defiance of fact and experience, they did not, 
sir, discourage mo from entertaining the idea of 
a conciliatory concession, founded on the prin- 
ciples which 1 have just stated 

In fonning a plan for this purpose, 1 endea- 
voured to put myself in that frame of mind which 
was the most natural and the most reasonable, 
and which was certainly the most probable 
means of securing me from all etror. I set oat 
with a perfect distrust of my own abilities ; a 
total rennndatioD of every speculation of my 
own ; and with a profound reverence for the 
wisdom of our ancestors, urbo have left ns the 
inheritance of so happy a constitution and so 
flourishing an empire, and, what is a thousand 
times more valuable, the treasury of the maxims 
and principles which formed the one and ob- 
tained the other. 

During the reigns of the Kings of Spain of the 
Austrian family, whenever they were at a Joes 
in the Spanish councils, it was oommon for 
their statesmen to say, that they ought to con- 
sult tbe genina of l^ip IL The genine of 
Philip IL might mislead them; and the | 
issue of their affairs showed that thqy had not 
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diosen the most perfect etundard. But, air, I 
am sure that I shall not be misled, when, in a 
case of ocmatitntional difficulty, I consult the 
genius of the English constitution* Consulting 
at that oracle (it was with all duo humility and 
piety), I found four caj)jial examples in a similar 
case before me : those of Ireland, Wales, Ches- 
ter, and Durham. 

(1.) Ireland, before the English conquest, 
though never governed by a despotic power, had 
no Parliament. How for the English Parlia- 
ment itself was at that time modelled according 
to the present form, is disputed among anti- 
quarians.* But wo have all the reason in the 
world to be assured, that a form of Parliament, 
such as Englandp then enjoyed, she instantly 
cornmnnicated to Ireland ; and we are equally 
sure that almost every successive improvement 
in constitutional liberty, as fast as it was made 
hero, was transmitted tliither. The feudal 
baronage and the feudal knighthood, the roots 
of our primitive constitution, were early trans- 
planted into that soil, and grew and flourished 
there. Magna Charta, if it did not give ns 
originally the House of Commons, gave us, at 
least, a House of Commons of weight and con- 
sequence. But your ancestors did not churlishly 
sit down alone to the feast of Magna Charta. 
Ireland was made immediately a partaker. This 
benefit of English laws and liberties, I confess, 
was not at first extended to oJlX Ireland. Mark 
the consequence. English authority and Eng- 
lish liberty had exactly the same boundaries. 
Your standard could never be advanced an inch 
before your privileges. Sir John Davis shows 
beyond a doubt that the refusal of a general 
communication of these rights was the true cause 
why Ireland was five hnnUred years in subduing ; 
and after the vain projects of a military govern- 
ment, attempted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
it was soon discovered that nolbing could make 
that country English, in civility and allegiance, 
but your laws and your forms of legislature. It 
was not English arms, but the English constitu- 
tion, that conquered Ireland. From that time, 
Ireland has ever had a general Parliament, as she 
had before a partial Parliament You changed 


* **Tiie single throne of the one primate at Canter- 

bury ocoiutomed men's minds to the thoiifiht of a 
single throne for their one temporal over-lorrl at Yttrk, 
or, as in later days, at Lichfield or at Wincheiiter. 
The regular sabordination of priest to bishop, of 
Wshop to primate, in the administration of the 
ChorA, supplied a mould on which the civil orgauiso- 
tion of the state quickly shaped Itself. Above all, the 
oonodls gathered by Theodore were the first of all 
national gatherinp for general legislation. It was at 
a much later time that the Wise Men of Wessex, or 
NolUiiimbria, or Mercia, learned to come together in 
ihe Witehagemote of all England. It was the ccclesl- 
•itiesl^riiedaiiltieh, by their example, led the way to 
ottrttaiional Parliaments, m it was the canons enacted 
Ja ioeb ^imde which led tha way to a national system 
Often. 


the people ; you altered the religion ; but you 
never touched the form or the vital substance of 
free government in that kingdom. Y on deposed 
kings; yourestorod them; you altered the aue- 
ctissioxi to thcii\<, as well as to yoiiv own crown ; 
but you never altered their constitution, the 
principle of which was respected by usurpation, 
restored with the restoration of monarchy, and 
established, I truRt, for ever, by the glorious 
revolution. This has made Ireland the great 
and llouriKbiug kingdom that it is; and from a 
disgrace and a burden intolerable to this nation, 
has rendered her a principal part of our strength 
and ornament. This country cannot bo said to 
have over formally taxed her. The irregular 
things done in the confusion of mighty troubles, 
and on the hinge of great revolutions, even if all 
were done that is said to have been done, form 
no example. If they have any effect in argu- 
ment, tliey make an exception to prove the rule. 
None of your own liberties could stand a moment 
if tlie casual deviations from them, at such times, 
were suffered to be used as proofs of tlieir nullity 
By the lucrative iiniount of .such casual breaches 
in the constitution, judge what tlio stated and 
fixed rule of supply has been in that kingdom. 
Your Irish peiisioucrs would starve, if they bad 
no other fund to live on than taxes granted by 
English authority. Turn your eyes to those 
popular grants from whence all your great sup- 
plies are come, and learn to respect that only 
source of public wealth in the British empire. 

(2.) My next example is Wales. This coun- 
try was said to be reduced by Henry ilL It 
was said more truly to bo so by Edward 1, 
But tbnugb then conquered, it was not looked 
upon as any part of the realm of England, 
Its old con.stitution, whatever that might have 
been, wa.s destroy eil, and no good one was sub- 
stituted in its place. The care of that tract 
was put into the hand.s of lords marchers — a 
fonii of gc' crnmcnt of a very singular kind; a 
strange heterogeneous monster, something lie- 
tween hostility and govcniuicnt; perhaps it has 
a sort of resemblance, according to the modes of 
those times, to that of commander-in-chicf at 
jircsent, to wdiom all civil power is granted os 
secondary. The manners of the Welsh nation 
followed the genius of the government. 7'he 
people wore ferocious, restive, savage, and un- 
cultivated; sometimes composed, never pacified. 
Wa1e.s, within itself, was in yierpetual <lisorder; 
and it kept the frontier of England in perpetual 
alarm. Benefits from it to tlie statit there were 
none, Wales was only known to England by 
incursion and invasion. 

Sir, during that state of things. Parliament 
was not idle. They attempted to subdue the 
fi^ce spirit of the Welsh >>y nil sorts of rigorous 
laws. They prohibited by stJitute the sending 
all sorts of arms into Wale.?, as you prohibit by 
proclamation (with sometliing more of doubt on 
the legality) the sending arms to America. They 
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rliHarmed the Welsh by statute, as yon attempted 
(but still with more question on the legality) to 
disarm New England by an instruction. They 
made an Act to drag offenders from Wales into 
England for trial, as you !. . . e d(jiie (but with 
more hardship) witli regMd lo America. By 
another Act, where one <jf lb'; i)arLic3 was an 
Englishman, lh<*y ordained tliat his trial should 
bo always by English. They made Acts to re- 
strain trarie, as yon <lo; and they x>niventcd the 
Welsh from the use of fairs and markets, you 
do the Americans ironi iisheries and foreign 
jiortH, In short, when the statute-hook was not 
quite so mneb swelled as it is now, you iind no 
Joss than liftecu Ae.ts of penal regulation on the 
subject of Wales. 

Here we rub our hands. A fine body of pre- 
cedents for tin* authm'ity of l*arliament and the 
use of it 1 J admit it fully; and juay add likc- 
w'lso to tljcse precedents, iliat all the while 
Wales rid tins kingdom like an incuhus; that it 
was an unprolitahle and oppre .rebnnien; and 
lliat an Englishman travelling in that country 
could not go six yards from the higliroad with- 
out being niui'dercd. 

The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, 
it was not until after two hundred years dis- 
covered that, by an eternal law, rrovidence 
had decreed vexation to violence,' and poverty 
to rapine. Your ancestors did, however, at 
length open their eyes to the ill husbandry of 
injustice. They fouinl that the tyranny of a 
free people could of fill lyraiinies the least be 
endured, and that laws nuide against a whole 
nation were not the most effectual methods for 
securing its obedience. Accordingly, in the 
twenty-seventh year of Henry VI II., the course 
was (‘lit ircly altered. With a preamble staling 
the entire and perfect rights of the Crown of 
Englainl, it gave to tlio Welsh all the rights and 
privileges of English subjects. A political order 
was established; the military imwer gave way 
to the civil; tlic matches were turned into 
1 ‘ouiities. But that a nation .shouhl have a 
right to English liberties, and yet no share at 
nil iu the fund.imental security of these liberties, 
the grant of their own properly, seemed a tiling 
HO incongruous, that eight years after, that is, 
111 the thirty-lifth of that reign, a complete and 
not ill-proportioiidl representation by coiiutie.s 
and boroughs was bestowed upoii Wales by Act 
of Parliament Fi-oin that luomeiit, as by a 
diarm, the tumults subsiiled; obedience was re- 
stored; peace, order, and civilisation, followed 
in the train of liberty. When the day-star of 
the English constitution had arisen in their 
hearts, all was harmony within and without. 

Slmul alba iiautis 

BtclU refuMt, 

Dellait saxis :vs(itatu8 humor : 

OoDciduut venti, fugi unique nubes; 

St minox (quod siu voluere) ponto 

Hilda recuinbit.*' 


(** Wlien their auspicious star 
To the sailor shines afar. 

The troubled waters leave the rocks at rest: 
The clouds are gone, the winds are still. 

The angry wave obeys their will. 

And calmly sleeiis upon the ocean’s breast.”) 

— Ilurtu’e to Avyusiaa Caear^ lib. i. 12. 

(3.) The very same year the county palatine of 
Chester recei\ed the same relief from its oppres- 
sions and the same remedy to its disorders. 
Before this time Chester was little less distem- 
pered than Wales. The inhabitants, without 
rights themselves, were the fittest to destroy the 
rights of others ; and from thence Bichard IT. 
drew the standing army of archers with which 
for a time he opprc.sse(l England. The people 
of Chester applied to Parliament in a petition 
penned as I shall read to you : 

“To the king our sovereign lord, in most 
humble wise shown unto your excellent Majesty, 
the inhabitants of your grace’s county palatine 
of Chester ; that where the said county palatine 
of Chester is and hath been always hitherto 
exempt, excluded and separated out and from 
your high court of Parliament, to have any 
knights and burgesses within the said court; by 
reason wheniof the said inhabitants have hitherto 
sustained manifold (lisluTisous, losses, and dam- 
ages, as well in their lands, goods, and bodies, 
as in the good, civil, and politic governance and 
maintenance of the commonwealth of their said 
country. . . . And, forasmuch as the said in- 
liahitants have alway.s hitherto been bound by 
the Acts and statutes made and ordained by 
yoiir said highness and your most noble progeni- 
tors, by authority of the said court, as far forth 
as other counties, cities, and boroughs have 
been, that have had their knights and burgesses 
within your said court of Parliament, and yet 
liave had lU'ither knight nor burgess there for 
tlio said ci>iiiity palatine ; the said inhabitants, 
for lack thereof, have been oftentimes toucheil 
und grieved with Acts and statutes made within 
till* said court, as well derogatory unto the most 
ancient jiiris«ljctioiis, liberties, and privileges oi 
your said county jialatine, as prejudicial unto 
the common wealth, quietness, rest, and peace 
of your grace’s most bouuden subjects inhabiting 
within the same.” 

What did Parliament with this audacions ad- 
dress? Reject it as a libel? Treat it as an 
affront to Government ? Spurn it os a deroga- 
tion from the rights of legislature? Did they 
toss it ovcT llio table ? Did they burn it by the 
hands of the common hangman ? They took the 
petition of grievance, all rugged as it wai^ with- 
out softening or temperament, nnpnrged of the 
original bitterness and indignation of complaint : 
they made it the very preamble to their Act cf 
redress, and consecrated its principle to all ages 
in the sanctuary of legislation. 

Here is my third example. It was attended 
with the success of the two former. Cfhester, 
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ciTilified as well as Wales, has demonstrated that 
freedom, and not servitude, is the cure of anarchy, 
as religion, and not atheism, is tlie true remedy 
for superstition. Sir, this pattern of Chester 
was followed in the reign of Charles 11. with 
regard to the county palatine of Durham, which 
is my fourth example. This county had long 
lain out of the pale of free legislation. So 
scrupulously was the example of Chester foI> 
lowed, that the style of the preamble is nearly 
the same with that of the Chester Act; and 
without affecting the abstract extent ot the 
authority of P.aliamcut, it recognises the equity 
of not suffering any considerable district in 
which the British subjects may act as a body to 
be taxed without their own voice in the grant. 

Now, if the doctrines of policy contained in 
these preambles, and the force of these examples 
in the Acts of Parliament, avail anything, what 
can be said against applying them with regard 
to America ? Are not the people of America as 
much Englishmen as the Welsh ? Tlie p^e^lmbh^ 
of the Act of Henry VIII. says the Welsh speak 
a language no way resembling that of his 
Majesty's English subjects. Are the Americans 
not as numerous ? If we may trust the learned 
and accurate Judge Barrington’s account of 
North Wales, and take that as a standard to 
measure the rest, there is no comparison. The 
people can not amount to above two hundred 
thousand ; not a tenth part of the number in the 
colonies. Is America in rebellion V Wales was 
hardly ever free from it. Have you attempted 
to govern America by penal statutes ? You made 
fifteen for W ales. But your legislative authority 
is perfect with regard to America. Was it less 
jicrfect in Wales, Chester, and Durham? But 
America is virtually represented. What, does 
the electric force of virtual representation more 
easily pass over the Atlantic than pervade Wales, 
which lies in your ncigUbonrhood ; or than 
Chester and Durham, surrounded by abundanco 
of representation that is actual ami palpable? 
But, sir, your ancestors thought this sort of 
virtual representation, however .ample, to be 
totally insufficient for the freedom of the inlmbi* 
lunts of territories that are so near, and coni- 
])aratively so inconsiderable. How, then, can I 
think it sufficient for those which are infinitely 
greater and infinitely more remote % 

You will now, sir, perhaps imagine that I am 
on the point of proposing to you a scheme for 
representation of the colonies in Parliament. 
Perhaps I might be inclined to entertain Home 
such thought, but a great flood stojis me in my 
course. Oppomit natura (natuic forbids). I 
! cannot remove the eternal barriers of the crea- 
j tidh. The thing in that mode 1 do not know to 
I be possible. As I meddle with no theory, I do 
not absolutely assert tlie impracticability of such 
I a representation ; but I do not see my way to it ; 
j and those who have been more coufldeut have 
not been more snccessfuL However, the arm of 
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public benevolence is not shortened, and there 
are often several means to the some end. Wliat 
nature has disjoined in one way wisdom may 
unite in anotlier. When wo canuot give the 
benefit as we would wish, let us not refuse it 
altogether. If we cannot give the principal, let 
us find a substitute. But how ? Where? What 
substitute? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways 
and means of this substitute to tax my own un- 
productive inventiou. I am not even obliged to 
go to the ricli treasury of the fertile framers ol 
imaginary commonwealths ; not to the Republic 
of Plato, not to the Utopia of More, not to the 
Oceana of Harrington. It is before me. It is 
at my feet— 

“ And the dull swain 

Treads dally on it with liU clouted slioon.** 

— MUIoh'h Ckmw. 

T only wish you to recognise, for the theory, the 
ancient constitutional ]K>licy of this kingdom 
with regartl to representation, rh that policy 
has been declared in A(‘t.s of Parliament; and, os 
to the practice, to ri‘turn to that mode wliieh a 
uniform experience has mavkial out to you as 
best, ami in which you walked with security, 
advantage, and honour, until the year 1763, 

My resolutions, therefore, mean to establish 
the equity and justice of a taxation of America 
by gratit, and not by impositlm. To mark the 
le^al conipetaicy of th(4 colony assemblies for 
the support of their government in peace, and 
for public aids in time of war. Tc acknowledge 
that this legal competency has had a tiuti/id 
and henf/icial exerciac ; and that experience has 
shown the benq/U of thfir (jrantB, aiidthe/u^iZ/Zy 
of Parlitvm^nlary taxatUnias a virthod of mpply, 

Tliese solid truths compose six fundamental 
propositions. There are three more resolutions 
corollary to these. If you admit the first set, 
you can hardly reject the others. But if you 
admit the first, 1 sliall be far from Kolioitous 
whether you accept or refuse the last. I think 
these six massive pillars will be of sirenglh suffi- 
cient to support tlie temple of British concord. 
1 have no more doubt than J entertain of my 
existence, that, if you admitted these, you woiihl 
command an immediate peace; and, with tmt 
tolerable future management, a lasting obedience 
in America. I am not arrogant in this confident 
assurance. The propoBiiions are all mere matters 
of fact ; and if they are such facts as draw irre- 
sistible conclusions even in the stating, this is 
the power of truth, aud not any management of 
mine. 

Sir, J shall open the whole plan to you to- 
gether, W'ith such observatioiis on the motions 
as may tend to illustrate them wlnTo they may 
want explanation. The fir't. is a resolution 
“Th.’vt the colonies and jilaiitations of Great 
Britain in North America, coiisi^fting of loiirtcen 
separate governments, and coiitaining two mil- 
lions an-! upwards of free inhabitants. h*ve not 
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hod the liberty and privilege of electing and 
Rending any kniglitii and burgeesee or otbere to 
represent them in the high court of Parliament.** 
This is a plain matter of fact, necessary to be 
laid down, and (excepting tlie description) it is 
laid down in the language of the constitution : 
it is taken nearly vesrbatim from Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

The second is like unto the first— ‘"That the 
said colonies and plantations liave been liable to 
and hounden by several subsidies, payments, 
rates, and taxes, given and granted by Parlia- 
ment, though the said colonies and plantations 
have not their knights and burgesses in the said 
high court of Parliaincrit, of thoir own election, 
to rej>rcseiit tlie condition of their country; by 
IfWik wliereof they have been oftentimes touched 
and grieved >)y subsidies given, granti?d, and 
assented to, in said court, in a manner preju- 
dicial to the comm on wealth, quietness, rest, 
and peace of tlie subjects inhabiting within the 
same.’* 

Is this description too hot or too cold, too 
strong or too weak ? Does it arrogate too much 
to the supreme legislature? Does it lean too 
much to the claims of the peu]>Io? If it runs 
intft any of these en'ors the fault is not mine. 
It is the language of your own ancient Acts of 
Parliament. 

** Non uieuB hie semio est 8C<1 <inie pnecipit Ofellns 

.^Buatlciu, nbnorniis sapiuiiH." 

(“ The precept Is not. TniTM. 

Ofellus gave it in his rustic strain, 

Irregular, but wiBH.")— I/orarr, »^af , i. 2 . 

It is the genuine prtnUioc of the ancient, rustic, 
manly, home-bred sense of this country. 1 did 
not dare to rub olT a particle of the venerable 
rust that rather adorns and preserves, than des- 
troys the metal. It would be a j»rofanatioii to 
touch with a tool the stones which /’ori struct the 
sacred altar of peace,* 1 woubl not violate with 
modern polish tlie ingemnms and noble rough- 
ness of thes«- truly constitutional materials. 
Above all tilings, I was resolved not to be piilty 
of tampering, the odious vice of restless and 
unstable minds, I j ut my foot in the tracks of 
our forefathers, where I can neither wander nor 
stumble. Debinniiiiiig to fix articles of peace, 

I was resolved not to be wise bejoiid what was 
written; I was resolved to use nothing else than 
the form of sound words, to let others abound 
in their own sense, and carefully to abstain from 
all expressions of my own. What the law has 
said, I say. In all things else 1 am silent. I 
have no organ but fer her words. if it be 

not ingcniotifl, 1 am sure, is safe. 

There are» indeed, words expressive of griev- { 
ance in this second resolution, which those who 
are resolved always to be in the right will deny 
to contain matter of fact, as applied to the pre- 

* thou lift thy tool upon It ftlie altar], thou 
hast pottnted Ik*'— JlsBOdua auL 25. 


j sent case, although Parliament thought then 
true with regard to the conntieo of (tester and 
Durham. They will deny that the Americans 
were ever '‘touched and grieved** with the 
taxes. If they consider nothing in taxes but 
their weight as pecuniary impositions, there 
might be some pretence for this denial. Bui 
men may be sorely touched and deeply grieved 
in their privileges as well as in tlieir purses. 
Men may lose little in property by the Act 
wdiich takes away all their freedom. When i 
man is robbed of a trifle on the highway, it is 
not the twopence lost that constitutes the 
capital outrage. I*hi8 is not confined to privi- 
leges. Even ancient indulgences withdrawn, 
without offence on the part of those who enjoyed 
such favours, operate as grievances. But were 
the Americ:ins, then, not touched and grieved 
I by the taxes, in some measure, merely as taxes? 

I If so, why were tliey almost all cither wholly 
I repealed or exceedingly reduced? Were they 
I not touched and grieved, even by the regulating 
duties of the sixth of George II. ? Else why 
were the duties first reduced to one-third in 
1764, and afterward to a third of that third in 
the year 1766 ? Were they not touched and 
grieved by the Stamp Act? I shall say they 
were, until that tax is revived. Were they not 
touched and grieved by the duties of 1767, which 
were likewise repealed, and which Lord Hills- 
borough t.ell8 you, for the ministry, were laid 
contrary to the true principle of commerce? Is 
not the assurance given by that noble person to 
the colonies of a resolution to lay no more taxes 
on them an admission that taxes would touch 
and grieve them ? Is not the resolution of the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, now standing on 
your journals, the strongest of all proofs that 
PaTliameutary subsidies really touched and 
grieved them? Else why all these changes, 
modifi cations, repeals, assurances, and resolu- | 
tions ? I 

The next j^roposition is ; "That, from the dis- j 
lance of the said colonies, and from other cir- 
cuiustamcR, no method hath hitherto been 
devised for jirocnring a representation in Parlia- 
ment for the said colonies.** This is an asser- 
tion of a fact. I go no further on the paper ; 
though, in my xirivate judgment, a useful repre- 
sentation is impossible; 1 am sure it is not 
desired by them, nor ought it, perhaps, by us; 
but I ab-stain from opinions. 

The fourth resolution is: “That each of the 
said colonies hath within itself a body, chosen in 
l>art, or in the whole, by the freemen, ft-ee- i 
holders, or other free inhabitants thereof, com- 
monly caDed the General Assembly, or General \ 
Court, with powera legally to raise, levy, \nd 
assess, according to the several usages of such | 
oolouics, duties and taxes toward the defraying 
all sorts of public services.** 

This competence in the colony fr 

certahL It is proved by the whole tenor of their 
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Act# of topply lo the assemblies m winch the 

constant stjle of granting is ‘*au aid to his 
Miyesty and Acts granting to the Crown hnve 
regnlarly, fot near a century, passed tlie public 
offices without dispute Those who have been 
pleased paradoxically to deny this right, hold- 
ing that none but the Bntish Parliament can 
pant to the Crown, are wished to look to what 
» done^ not only in the colonies, but in Ii eland, 
m one uniform unbroken tinor eiery session 
Sir, 1 am surprised that this doctrine should 
come l^om some of the law servants of the 
Crown. I say that if the Ciown could lie rt- 
sponsible, his Miyest}, but certainlv the mini 
sters, and even these law oflicers themselvts, 
tbrongh whose hftnds the Acts pass bieniualh 
m Ireland, or annually in the colonies, are in 
a habitual course of comniittiiig iiiipeac luble 
offences Wbat habitual offenders have been 
all presidents of the council, all soutanes of 
state, all first lords of trade, all attoriu } s, and 
all s^citors-general 1 lloi^cxer, they are safe, 
as no one imptathos tbem, and there is no 
ground of chaigc agiinst them except m thiir 
own unfounded tlu ones 
The fifth resolution is also a resolution of 
fact **That the said general assemblies, general 
courts, or other bodies leg illy qualified as afoie- 
said, have at sundr} times fuely granted seveial 
large subsidies and public aids lor his Maicsty s 
service, according to their abilities, when re 
quired thereto by letter Irom one of Uis Maji btv s 
principal secretaries of state Anl that thin 
nght to grant the bamc, and their chdrlulucbs 
and sufficiency in the sai I grants, have bien at 
sundry times aeknowlidgid by Parliament ” 
To say nothing of their gif it expenses in the 
Indian wars; and not to take their exertion in 
foreign ones, so high as the supiiliis in the ^lar 
1695, not to go back to their publu contribu- 
tions in the yeai 1710, I shall begin to tiavcl 
only where the journals give me light , n solving 
to deal m nothing but fact authenticated b> 
Paibamentary record, and to build myseli 
wholly on that solid basis 
On the 4th of April 174S a committie of this 
House came to the following resolution 
**Ru€lvedt That it is tlie opinion ol this com 
Duttee, that tt u jtLst and reasonahie that tin 
several provinces and colonies of Massachusetts 
Bay, New Hampshire, Conncctuut, and ilhoile 
Island, be reimbursed the expenses they have 
been at in taking and secnnng to the Crown of 
Great Britain the island of Cai>e Bieton and its 
dependencies.” 

These ezpenses.were immense for such colonies 
They were above £200,000 sterling , money first 
fused and advanced on their public credit 
On the 28th of January 1756, a znisbage from 
the king came to us, to this effect **His | 
Mi^testy, being sensible of the zeal and vigour I 
With which his futhful subjects of certain | 
cdoniee in North America have exerted them- 1 


selves in defence of his Majesty lust rights and 
possessions, recommends it to this House to 
take the same into their oousidciation, and to 
enable his Majesty to give them such assistance 
03 may be a proper reward and encouragt merit ” 

On the 3d of February 1756, the House cam 9 
to a suitable rt solution, ex]>ressed in word^ 
nearlj the same as those of the message, but 
with the further addition, that the monej then 
voted was an encouroffement to the colonies to 
exirt theniselvis with vigour It will not be 
necissaiv to go through all the testiiiionies 
which your own leoords have given to the tiuih 
of my resolutions I will only reler you to the 
places in the lournals Vol xxvii - 16th andl9t)i 
M ly 1757 Vol xxvni — June Ist, 1758 ; Apnl 
20th and 30th, 1759 , March 26th and 31st, and 
Apnl 1700 , January 9th and 20th, 1761. 
Vol xxi\ —Januirj 22d and 26tb, 1762 , March 
14th indl7th, 1761 

Sii, hue lb the ripeated acknowledgment of 
Pailiimint, that the colonies not only gave, but 
gave to satiety 9 his nation lias tomially ac- 
knowledged two things , first, that the colonies 
had gone bo\ond their abilities, Parliament 
having thought it neccssirv to reimburse them; 
secondly, that tliej had acted legally and laud- 
ably m their grants of monij, and their mam- 
tcnanie ot tioops, since the icnnpeusation is 
expTcssIy given as reward and encouragement. 
Bi w ird is not bestowed for ae ts that are unlaw- 
tul , and ene ourageinent is not be Id out to thiii|s 
that deserve reprohe nsion M y resolution, there- 
lore, docs nothing more than colli ot into one 
pioposition wliat is siatteied through youT’ )our- 
11 ils 1 give yon nothing but your own, aud 
you c innot riiuso in the gross what you have 
so oltcn aeknuwl dged iii detail The adiiiiHsion 
of this, which will l>e so honuuralde to them 
and to you, will, indud, be mortal to all the 
miser ible stones bj which the passions ot the 
misguided { f opic li ivc been engage d in an uii- 
h ippy sy si e ^ 9 ho people he ii d, iiidce el, from 

the beginum ; of these disjmtes, one thing con- 
tinually dinned in their tars, that reason and 
justice dcinnndid tlut the Amirieaiis, who paid 
no taxes, should be eoniprllud to contribute 
Haw did that lact ol their p lying nothing stan 1, 
when the taxing system began# Winn Mr 
(vn nvillc began to funn las syste in ot Amin in 
revenue, he stated in tins House tii it the colonic s 
were then in debt two inilliori six bundled thou- 
sand pounds sterling money, and wis of opinion 
they would discharge that di bt in four v ears On 
this btate, those untixed people were a tuolly 
subject to the payment of taxi s to the amount of 
SIX hundred and fifty thousand a year In fact, 
however, Mr Grenville was mist xke n Hi i funds 
given for sinking the debt did ne fc prr ve quite 
so ample as both the colonies and he ^xiiccted. 
9?be calculation was too sanguine , the reduction 
was not completed till some years aPer, and at 
different times in diffirent colonies However, 
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the taxes after the war continued too great to 
bear any addition, with ]!>nidenco or propriety ; 
and when the burdens imposed in consequence 
of former requisitions were discharged, our tone 
became too high to resort again to requisition. 
No colony, since that time, ever has had any 
requisition whatsoever made to it. 

We see the sense of the Crown, and the sense 
of Parliament, on the protlnctivc nature of a 
revcnne by yrant. Now scarcli the same journals 
for the produce of the revmm Jyy impositi(m. 
Where is it ? Let us know the volume and the 
page. What is the gross, what is the net j»ro- 
duce ? To what service is it applied ? How 
have you ajipropriated its surplus ? Wliat, can 
none of tlie many skilful index-makers that we 
are now employing find any trace of it ? Well, 
let them and that rest bigether. But are the 
murnals, which say nothing of the revenue, as 
silent on the discontent 'i Oli no 1 a child may 
find it. It is tJie melancholy burden and blot of 
every jiage. 

1 lliiiik, then, I am, from tliose journals, justi- 
fied in the sixth and last resolution, which is: 
•‘That it hath been found by experience that 
the inaniiiT of granting the said supplies and 
aids, by the said general assemblies, hath been 
more ngrecablo to tiie said colonies, and more 
beneficial ainl conducive to the public service, 
than the mode of giving and granting aids in 
Parliament, to bo raised and i»ai<l in the said 
colonies." This makes the whole of the funda- 
mental part of tlie jdaii. The conclusion is 
irresistible. You cannot say that you were 
driven by any m'cessity to an exercise of the 
utmost rights of legislature. You cannot iissert 
that yon took on your.Mdves the task of imposing 
colony taxes, from the want of auotlicr legal 
body, that is competent to the purpose of sup- 
plying the exigencies of the slate without wound- 
ing the prejuditscs of the pcojile. Neither is it 
true that the body so (pialifioil, and having that 
competence, had neglected the duty. 

The question now, on all this accumulated 
matter is, whetlier you will choose to abide by 
a profitable experience, or a mlschierous theoiy ; 
whetlier you choose to build on imagination or 
fact; w'helher you prefer enjoyment or hope; 
satisfaction in your subjects or discontent f 

If these propositions arc acciqdcd, everything 
which has been made to enloree a contrary 
system must, I take it for granted, fall along 
with it. On that ground 1 Iiave drawn the 
follow'ing n*8olution, which, wJien it comes to be 
moved, will naturally be divided in a jiropt-r 
manner: “That it may be proper to repeal an 
Act, made in the seventh year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, entitled, An Act for granting 
certain duties in the British colonies and ])lanta- 
tions in America; for allowing a drawback of 
the duties of customs upon the evportation from 
this kingdom of cofifee and cocoa-uuts of tlie 
produce of the said colonies or plantations ; for 


discontinuing the drawbacks payable on diina 
earthenware exported to America, and for more 
effectually preventing the clandestine running of 
goods in the said colonies and plantations; and 
that it may be proper to repeal an Act, made in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, entitled, An Act to discontinue, in such 
manner, and for such time as are therein men- 
tioned, the landing and discharging, lading or 
ship 2 >lng, of goods, wares, and merchandise, at 
the town and within the harbour of Boston, in 
the province of Massachusetts Bay, in North 
America ; and that it may be proper to repeal 
an Act, made in the fourteenth year of the reign 
of his pnjsent Majesty, entitled. An Act for the 
impartial administration of jii.stice in the cases 
of persons questioned for any acts done by them 
in the execution of the law, or for the suppres- 
sion of riots and tumults in the province ot 
Massachu setts Bay, in New England; and that 
it may be proper to repeal an Act, made in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, entitled. An Act for the better regulat- 
ing the government of the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, ill New England ; and also, that it 
may be proper to explain and amend an Act, 
made in tbe tbirty-lifth year of the reign of 
King Henry VITI., entitled. An Act for the 
trial of treasons committed out of the king's 
dominions." 

I wish, sir, to repeal tbe Boston Port Bill, bo- 
caii.se (independently of the dangerous precedent 
of suspending the rights of the subject during 
the king’s pleasure) it was passed, as I appre- 
hend, with less regularity, and on more partial 
principles, than it ought. The corporation of 
Boston w as not heard before it was condemned. 
Other tow ns, full as guilty as she was, have not 
had their ports blocked up. Even the restrain- 
ing bill of the jjrcsent session does not go to the 
length of the Bo.stou Port Act. The same ideas 
of prudence which induced you not to extend 
equal punishment to equal guilt, even when you 
were punishing, induce me, who mean not to 
chastise, but to reconcile, to be satisfied with 
the x»unishment already partially inflicted. 

Ideas of prudence, and accommodation to cir- 
cumstances, prevent you from taking away the 
charters of Connecticut and Rhode Island, as 
you have taken away that of Massachusetts 
Colony, thnigh the Crown Las far less power in 
the two former provinces than it enjoyed in the 
latter; and though the abuses have been full os 
great and as flagrant in the exempted as in the 
punished. The same reasons of iirudencc and 
accommodation have weiglit with me in restor- 
ing the charter of Massacliusetts Bay. Besides, 
sir, tbe Act w'hich changes the charter of Mas- 
sachusetts is ill many particulars so exception- 
able, that if I did not ivish absolutely to repeal, 
I w'ould by all incaus desire to alter it, as several 
of its provisions tend to the subversion of ah 
public and private justice. Such, among otbere^ 
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is the power in the governor to change the 
sheriff at his pleasure, and to make a new re- 
turning officer for every special cause. It is 
shameful to behold such a regulation standing 
among English laws. 

The act for bringing persons accused of com- 
mitting murder under the orders of government 
to England for trial, is but temporary. That 
act has calculated the probable duration of our 
quarrel with the colonies, and is accommodated 
to that supposed duration. I would hasten the 
happy moment of reconciliation, and therefore 
must, on niy principle, get rid of that most 
justly obnoxious act. 

The act of Henry the Eighth, for the trial of 
treasons, I do not mean to take away, but to 
coniine it to its proper bounds and original in- 
tention ; to make it expressly for trial of treasons 
(and the gi'eatest treasons may bo committed) in 
places where the jurisdiction of the crown does 
not extend. 

Having guarded the privileges of local legis- 
lature, 1 would next secure to the colonies a fair 
and unbiiised judicature ; for which purpose, sir, 
1 propose the following resolution : ** That, from 
the time when the General Assembly or General 
Court of any colony or plantation in North 
America, shall liavo appointed by act of assem- 
bly, duly confirmed, a sottIe<l salary to the 
oiliees of the Chief Justice and other judges of 
the Superior Court, it may be proper that the said 
Chief Justice and other judges of the Superior 
Courts of such colony, shall hold his and their 
office and olfices during their good beha\iour, 
and shall not be removed therefrom, hut when 
the said removal shall be adjudged by liis 
Majesty in council, upon a hearing on complaint 
from the General Assembly, or on a complaint 
from the Governor, or Council, or the House of 
Bepresentatives severally, of the col(»iiy in which 
the said Chief Justice and other judges have 
exercised the said oflices,*’ 

The next resolution relates to the courts of 
Admiralty. 

It is this: “Tliat it maybe proper to 
late the Courts of Admiralty, or Vice Admi- 
ralty, authorised by the 15th cbaijter of the 
fourth of George III., in such a mariner as to 
make the same more commodious to tliose who 
sue, or are sued, in the said courts, and to pro- 
vide for the more decent maintenance of iUc 
judges in the same.” 

Tliese courts I do not wish to take away. 
They are in themselves profjer establithineiits. 
Tliis court is one of the capital seciiritii's of the 
Act of Navigation. The extent of il.s jurisdic- 
tion, indeed, has been increased; but this is 
altogether as proper, and is, indeed, on many 
accounts, more eligible, where new powers were 
wanted, than a court absolutely new. But 
courts incommodiously situated, in effect, deny 
justice ; and a courfc, partaking in the fruits of 
its, own condemnation, is a robl)er. The Con- 


gress complain, and complain justly, of this 
grievance.* 

There are the three conseqmmtial proposi- 
tions. 1 have thought of two or three more, 
but they come rather too near detail, and to the 
province of executive government, which I wish 
Parliament always to superintend, never to 
assume. If the first six are granted, congniity 
will carry the latter three. If not, the things 
that remain unrepoaled will be, I hope, rather 
unseemly encumbrances on the building, than 
very materially detrimental to its strength and 
stability. 

Here, sir, I should close, but that 1 plainly 
perceive some objections remain, which I ought, 
if possible, to remove. The first will be that, 
in resorting to the doctrine of our ancestors, as 
contained in tlie preamble to the Chester Act, I 
I'rove too inindi ; that the grievance from a waul 
of represciitaiioii stated in that preamble, goes 
to the whole of legislation ns well ns to taxation. 
And that the colonies, grounding themselves 
upon that doetrinc, will apply it to all parts of 
legislative authority. 

To this objection, with all possible deference 
and humility, and wishing as little as any man 
living to impair the smallest particle of our 
supreme authority, 1 answer that Iht wards are 
wards of J^arliamnitf mid not mine; and 
that all false and inconclusive inferciicee drawn 
from them are not mine, for 1 heartily disdaim 
any such inference. I have chosen the words of 
an Act of Parliament, whicli Mr Grenville, surely 
a tolerulJy zealous and very judicious advocate 
for the sovereignty of Parliament, formerly 
moved to liavH read at yonr table, in coufirma- 
tioii of his t(;neis. It is true that Lord Ghathain 
considered llie^^e preambles as declaring strongly 
in favour of ills opinions. He was a no less 
powerful advocate for the privileges of the 
Aniericarj*^. Ought ] not from lienee to presuiiio 
iliat the^cr. preambles are as favourable as pos- 
sible to boll, when properly understood ; favour- 
able both to the rights of Parliament and to tlic 
privilege of the depeiulcncics of this crown i 
But, sir, the object of grievance in my resolu- 
tion 1 have not taken from the Chester, hut 
fnwn the Durham Act, whicli confinc.s the Iiard- 
ship of want of representation to the case of 
.subsidies, and which, therefore, falls in exactly 
with the ("isf* ol the colonies. But wlicther the 
unrepresented counties wore de Jure or de J'ttclo 
bound, the preambles do not accurately distin- 
guish, nor indeed W'as it necessary ; ior, wlicther 
Ue jure or de faclo^ the Legislature thought the 
exercise of the power of t.ixing, us of right, or 
as of fact without right, (uiually a grievance, and 
equally oppressive. 

* The Solleitor-Gent riil iMf'ornu il Mr Ji., when the 
resolulions were sepan-ttcly thut the grievance 

of the judges partaking of tl.o protttH of the seiaare 
had been redrossed by office; accorUiiigly, Uzeiesolo 
tion was amendiid. 
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X do not know that the colonies have, in any 
general way or in any cool hour, gone mnch 
beyond the demand of immunity in relation to 
taxes. It is not fair to judge of the temper or 
dispositions of any man, or any set of men, 
vflien they are composed and at rest, from their 
condnct or their expressions in a state of dis- 
turlsince and irritation. It is, besides, a very 
great mistake to imagine that mankkid follow 
lip practically any speculative principle, either 
of government or freedom, as far as it will go 
in argument and logical illation. We English- 
men stop very short of the principles upon 
which we support any given part of our Consti- 
tution, or even the whole of it together. I could 
easily, if I Iiad not already tired you, give you 
very striking and convincing instances of it. 
rhis is nothing but what is natural and proper. 
All govenimeiit, indeed every human benefit 
and enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent 
Act, is founded on compromise and barter. We 
balance inconveniences; we give and take, we 
remit some rights that we may enjoy others, 
and we choose rather to be happy citizens than 
subtle disputants. As we must give away some 
natural liberty to enjoy civil advantages, so we 
must sacrifice some civil liberties for the advant- 
ages to be derived from the communion and i 
fellowship of a great empire. But, in all fair i 
dealings, the thing l)ought must bear some pro - 1 
portion to the purchase paid. None will barter 
away ‘Hhe immediate jewel of his soul.”* I 
Though a great liouse is apt to make slaves 
haughty, yet it is purchasing a part of tlie arti- ; 
ficial importance of a great enipin^ too dear to ’ 
pay for it all essimtial rights and all the in- 
trinsic dignity of human nature. None of us 
who would not risk his life rullier than fall 
under a government purely arliitrary. But, 
altliougli there are some among ns who think 
our Constitution wants many inijiroveinents to 
make it a coui})lote system of liberty, ]ierhaps 
none who are of that opinion wouhl think it 
right to aim at such improvciiieiit by disturbing 
his country, and risking everything that i.s dear 
to him. In every arduous enterprise we con- 
sider what we ai*e to lose as well as what we are | 
to gain ; and the more and better stake of liberty 
every people possess, the less they will hazard 
in a vain attempt to make it more. These are 
ths cards qf man. Man acts from adequate 
motives relative to his interest, and not on 
metaphysical speculations. Aristotle, the great 
master of reosoning, cautions us, nnd witli great 
weight and projwiet^, against this species of 
delusive geometrical accuruey in moral argu- 
ments as the most fallacious of all sophistry. 

The Americans wUl have no interest contrary 
to the gnuideur and glory of England, when 

* ** Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls.** 

•^Othelfo, Act iij.,So.ff. 


they are not oppressed by the weight of it; and 
they will rather be inclined to respect the Acts 
a snperintending Legialatuie, when they see 
them the Acts of that power which is itself the 
security, not the rival, of their secondary im* 
portance. In this assurance my mind most per- 
fectly acquiesces, and I confess 1 feel not the 
least alarm from the discontents which are to 
arise from putting people at their ease ; nor do 
I apprehend the destruction of this empire from 
giving, by an act of free grace and indulgence, 
to two millions of my fellow-citizens, someahare 
of those rights upon which I have idways been 
taught to value myself. 

It is said, indeed, that this power of granting, 
vested in American assemblies; would dissolve 
the unity of the empire, which was preserved 
entire, although Wales, and Chester, and Dur- 
ham were added to it. Truly, Mr Speaker, I do 
not know what this unity means, nor has it evei 
been heard of, that 1 know, in the constitutional 
policy of this country. The very idea of subor- 
dination of parts exdndes this notion of simple 
and undivided unity. England is the head, but 
she is not the head and the members too. Ire- 
land has ever had from the beginning a separate, 
hut not an independent legislature, which, far 
from distracting, promoted the union of the 
whole. Every thing was sweetly and hannoni- 
ously disposed through both islands for the oon- 
servation of English dominion and the com- 
munication of English liberties. I do not see 
that the same principles might not be carried 
into twenty islands, and with the some good 
effect. This is my model with regard to America, 
ns far as the internal circumstances of the two 
countries are the same. I know no other unity 
of this empire than I can draw from its example 
during these periods, when it seemed to my 
poor understanding more united than it is now, 
or than it i.s likely to bo by the present methods. 

But since 1 speak of tliese methods, I recollect, 
Mr Speaker, almost too late, that I promised, 
before 1 finished, to say something of the pro- 
position of the noble lord [Lord North] on the 
floor, which has been so lately received, and 
stands on yonr journals. I must be deeply con- 
cerned whenever it is my misfortone to continue 
a difference with a majority of this House. But 
as the reasons for that difference are my apology 
for thus troubling yon, suffer me to state them 
in a very few words. I shall compress them in- 
to as small a body as I possibly can, having 
already debated that matter at loige when the 
question was before the committee. 

First, then, I cannot admit that proposition 
of a ransom by auction, because it is a mere 
project It is a thing new; unheard of; siip- 
ported by no experience; Jostified by no anal- 
ogy; without example of our ancestors, or root 
in the Comditution. It is neither regular parlia- 
mentary taxation nor colony grant **&peri- 
mentum in corpora vUi” (an experiment 
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be made upon emne worQileu object) is a good 
role, which will otw make me adverse to any 
trial of experiments on what is certainly the 
most valuable of all subjects, the peace of this 
empire. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which mast be 
fatal, in the end, to our Constitution. For what 
:s it but a scheme for taxing the colonies in the 
ante^amber of the noble lord and his success, 
orsf To settle the quotas and proportions in 
this House is clearly impossible. You, sir, may 
flatter yourself you shall sit a state auctioneer, 
with your hammer in your hand, and knock 
down to each colony as it bids. But to settle 
(on the plan laid down by the noble lord) the 
true proportionaf payment for four or five-and- 
twenty governments, according to the absolute 
and the relative wealth of each, and according 
to the British proiwrtion of wealth and burden, 
is a wild and chimerical notion. This new taxa- 
tion must therefore come in by the back door of 
the Constitution. Each quota must be brought 
to this House ready formed; you can neither 
add nor alter. You must register it. Yon can 
do nothing farther. For on what grounds can 
you deliberate, either before or after the pro- 
position ? You cannot bear the counsel for all 
these provinces, quarreling each on its own 
quantity of payment, and its proportion to 
others. If you should attempt it, the com- 
mittee of provincial ways and means, or by 
whatever other n.ame it will delight to be called, 
must swallow up all the time of Parliament. 

Thirdly, it does not give satisfjiction to the 
complaint of the colonies. They complain that 
they are taxed without their corisont; you 
answer, that you will fix the sum at wliirh they 
shall be taxed. That is, you give them the very 
grievance for the remedy. You tell them, in- 
deed, that you will leave the mode to them- 
selves. 1 really beg pardon. It gives me pain 
to mention it ; but you must be sen.sihie that 
you will not perform this part of the contract. 
For, suppose the colonies were to lay the duties 
which furnished their contingent ujion the im- 
portation of your manufactures ; you know you 
would never suffer such a tax to he laid. You 
know, too, that you would not suffer many 
other modes of taxation; so that, when you 
come to explain yourself, it will be found Unit 
you will neither leave to themselves tlie quan- 
tum nor the mode, nor, indeed, anything. The 
whole is a delusion from one end to the other. 

Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, 
unless it be universally accepted, will plunge 
you into great and inextricable difliculiies. In 
what year of our Lord are the proportions of 
payments to be settled, to say nothing of the 
impossibility, that colony agents should have 
general powers of taxing the colonies at their 
discretion t Consider, I implore yon, that the 
communication by special messages, and orders 
between these agents and their constituents on 
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each variatien of the ttase, when the parties 
come to contend together, and to dispute on 
their relative proportions, will be a nuitter oA 
delay, ]>erplexity, and confusion that never can 
have an end. 

If all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, 
what is the condition of those assemblies, who 
offer, by themselves or their agents, to lax 
themselves up to yonr ideas of their propor- 
tion! TIib reftfctory colonies who refuse all 
composition will remain taxed only to yonr 
old impositions, which, however grievous in 
principle, are trifling os to production. The 
obedient colonies in this sclicmo are heavily 
taxed ; the refractory remain unburdened. What 
will yon do ! Will you lay new and heavier 
taxes by Parliament on the disol>odient! Pray 
consider in what way you can do it You arc 
perfectly convinced that in the way of taxing 
you can do nothing but at the ports. Now sup- 
pose it is Virginia that refuses to appear at your 
auction, while Maryland and North Carolina 
bid handsomely for their ransom, and are taxed 
to your quota. Ilow will you put these colonies 
on a par? Will you tax the tobacco of Vii^iniat 
K you do, you give its death wound to your 
English revemie at home, and to one of the very 
greatest articles of your own foreign trade. If 
you tax the import of that rebellious colony, 
what do you tax bnt your own manufactures, or 
the goods of some other obedient and already 
well-taxed colony ! Who has said one word on 
this labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you 
more and more as you enter into it! Who bos 
I>reNentcd, who can present you with a clew to 
lead you out of it! 1 think, sir, it is irn possible 
that you should not recollect that the colony 
lioiinds are so implic^ited in one another (you 
know it by your own experiments in the bill for 
prohi luting the New England fishery), that you 
can lay no possible restraints on almost any of 
them whicli may not be presently eluded, if you 
do not conf^'iiud the innocent with the guilty, 
and burden iliosc whom, upon every principle, 
you ought to exonerate. He must bo grossly 
ignorant of America who thinks that, without 
falling inlo this confusion of all rules of equity 
and policy, you can restrain any single colony, 
espccifilly Virginia aiid Maryland, the central 
and most iinpurtant of them all. 

Let it also he considered, that either in tljo 
present confusion you settle a perrnnTicnt con- 
tingent whicli will and must he trifling, and 
then you have no cfTectnal revenue; or, you 
change the quota at every ncy, and then 
on every new reparation you mil have a new 
quarrel. 

Reflect, besides, that w hen you have fixed a 
quota for every colony, you have not provided 
for prompt and punctual payTiient. Sup])ose 
one, two, live, ten years arrears. You cannot 
iiKie a treasury extent against the failing colony. 
You must make new Boston Fort bills, new 
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restraining laws, new acts for dragging men to 
England for trial. You must send out new 
fleets, new arniiea. All i*i to begin again. From 
Ibis day forward the cnipire is never to know an 
bonFfi tranquillity. An intestine fire will be 
kept alive in the bowels of the colonies, which 
one time or other must consume this whole 
empire. I allow, indeed, that the empire of 
Germany raises her revenue and her troops by 
quotas and contingents ; but the revenue of the 
Empire, and the arnjy of tlie Empire, is the 
worst revenue and the worst army in the world. 

Instead of a standing revenue, you will there- 
fore luivfl a perpetual quarrel. Indeed, the 
noble lord, who proposed this project of a ran- 
som by auction, seemed himsedf to be of that 
opinion. His project was rather designed for 
brealdng the union of the colonies tlian for 
establishing a revenue. He confessed that he 
apprehended tliat his proposal would nut be to 
t/teir taste. I say this scheme of disunion .seems 
to be at the bottom of the project; for T will 
not susiiect that the noble lord meant nolhing 
but merely to delude the nation by an airy 
phantom which he never intended to reiiliz'‘. 
lint, wlmtever his viiiws may be, us I propose 
the jieace and union of the colonies as the \ery 
foundation of my plan, it cannot accord with 
one whose foundation is i)er])elual discord. 

Compare the two. Tliis I offtT to give you is 
plain and simple. Ilic other full of perplexed 
and intricate maxes. This is mild ; that harsh. 

I This is found by experience eftectiial for its 
Ijurposes ; the other is a new project. This is 
univ<!rsnl ; the other calculated for certain 
colonies only. I’his is immediate in its concilia- 
tory operation ; the other I'eniote, contiriircnt, 
full of li.a7.nrd. Mine is what becomes Hie 
dignity of a ruling i) 0 oi>le ; gratuitous, uncon- 
ditional, and not held out as matter of bargain 
and sale. I have done luy duty in jiroposing it 
to you. I have indecil tired you by a long dis- 
course ; but this is the misfortune of tliose to 
whoso intluenc'* nothing will be conceded, and 
who must win every inch of their ground by 
argument. You have heard me with goodnc.^s. 
May you decide with w'isdoiii ! For my part, 1 
feel my luirul gre.'itly disburdened by wdiat I 
have done to-day. 1 have been the less fearful 
of trying your p.alience, because on this subject 
I mean to spare it altogether in future. I have 
this comfort, tlial in every stage of the American 
atlairs, I have steadily opposed the measures 
tliat luivo produeod the confusion, and may 
bring on the destruction of this empire. I now 
go so far us to risk a propos.il of my own. If I 
caiiimot give peace to my country, I give it to 
niy conscience. 

Eut what, .says the financier, is pe.aee to us 
wd thout money t Your plan gives us no revenue '/ 
No ! But it does. For it secures to the subject 
the pover of refusal — the first of all revenues. 
Experience is a cheat, aud fact a liui', if this 


power in the subject of proportioning his grant, 
or of not granting at all, has not been fonnd the 
richest mine of revenue ever discovered by the 
skill or by the fortune of man. It does not 
indeed vote you £152,750, lls. 2}d., nor any 
other paltry limited sum, but it gives the strong 
box itself, the fund, the bank, from whence only 
revenues can arise among a people sensible of 
freedom : Posita luditur area.* Can not you iu 
England ; can not you at this time of day ; can 
not you — a House of Commons — trust to the 
principle which has rai.sed so mighty a revenue, 
and accumulatcrl a debt of near one hundred and 
forty millions in this country? Is this principle 
to be true in England and false everywhere else? 

Is it not true in Ireland ? If as it not hitherlu 
been true in the colonies? Why should you 
presume, that in any country, a body duly con- 
.stituted for any functions will neglect to perform 
its duty, and abdicate its trust? Such a pre- 
sumption would go against all government in all 
modes. But, ill truth, this dread of penury of 
supply, from a free assembly, has no foundation 
in nature. For first observe, that, besides the 
desire, wliich all men have naturally, of sup- 
porting the honour of their own government, 
that sense of dignity, and that security of pro- 
perty, which ever attends freedom, has a tend* 
ency to increase the stock of the free community. 
Most may be taken where most is accumulated. 
And what is the soil or climate where experi- 
ence has not unifoniily proved that the voluntary 
flow of licaped-up j)lenty, bursting from the 
wciirht of its own rich luxuriance, has ever run 
witii a more copious stream of revenue, than 
could be squeezed from the dry husks of op- 
j»ri\ssfMl indigence, by the straining of all the 
politic machinery in the world f 

Next, we know that parties must ever exist in 
a free country. We know, too, that the emula- 
tions of such parties, their contradictions, tlieir 
reciprocal iiece.ssitics, their hope**, and their 
fears, must send them all in their turns to liiin 
that holds the balance of the state. The parties 
are the gamesters, but government keeps the 
table, and is sure to be the winner in the end. 
When this game is j»laycd, I really think it is 
more to be feared that the people will be ex- 
hausted, than th.at government will not be sup- 
}>lied; whereas, whatever is got by acts of 
absolute power, ill obeyed, because odious, or 
hy contracts ill kejd, Wcause consti'aiiied, will 
be narrow, feeble, iinccrt.ain, and precarious. 

'* llaso woiilil retract 

Vows imwlo Id pain, as violent and void.*'— 

I, for one, protest ag.iiiist compounding our 
demands. 1 declare against compouiidiiig, for a 
poor limited sum, the immense, ever-growing; ! 
ct<‘rnal debt, wliich is duo to generous govca*n- j 

♦ ** For now no more the 2>ocket's stores supply { 
Ihe boundlcs.H diarges of the desperate die; ( 
The chest is staJudJ Crt^onTf JuveuaL ! 
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ment i!rom protected freedoiiL And so may T 
speed in the great object I propose to you, as 1 
think it would not only be an act of injustice, 
but would be the worst economy in the world, 
to compel the colonics to a sum certain, either 
in the way of ransom or in the way of com- 
pulsory compact. 

i)ut to clear up my ideas on this subject : a 
revenue from America transmitted hither— do 
not delude yourselves— you never can receive 
it— no, not a shilling. Wo have experience that 
from remote countries it is not to bo expected. 
If, when you attempted to extract revenue from 
Bengal, you were obliged to return in loan what 
you hod taken in imposition, what can you ex- 
pect from North America? for certainly, if ever 
there was a country qualilied to produce wealth, 
it is India; or an institution fit for the trans- 
mission, it is the East India Company. Aniorien 
has none of these aptitudes. If America gives 
you taxable objects on which you lay your 
duties Acre, and gives you, at the same time, a 
surplus by a foreign sale of her commodities to 
pay the duties on these objects which you tax 
at home, she has performed her ])art to the 
British revenue. But with regard to her own 
internal establishments, she may, 1 doubt not 
she will, contribute in moderation; I say in 
moderation, for she ought not to he permitted 
lo exhaust herself. SJio ought to be reserved to 
a war, the weight of which, with the enemies 
I that we are most likely to have, must be con- 
I siderablo in her quarter of the globe. 'J'here 
she may servo you, and serve you es.scntially. 
For that service, for all service, whether of 
revenue, trade, or empire, my trust is in her 
interest in the British constitution. My hold 
of the colonies is in the close affection which 
grows from common names, from kindred blood, 
from similar privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties which, though light as air, are as 
strong as links of iron. Let the colonics always 
keep the idea of their civil rights associated 
with your goveminont; they will cling and 
grapple to you, and no force under heaven will 
be of power to tear them from their allegiance. 
But let it be once understood that your govurn- 
j ment may be one tiling, and their privileges 
I another; that these two things may exist with- 
I out any mutual relation; the cement is gone; 

! the cohesion is loosened ; and evcrytliiug hastens 
! to decay and dissolution. As long as you have 
j the wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of 
' this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, 

I wherever the chosen race and sons of Englazicl 
I worship Freedom, they will turn their faces 
1 toward you.* The more they multiply, the 
j more friends you will have. The more ardently 


* An allnslon suggested by the practice of the Jews 
worshipping towards the temple during their disper- 
sions (vide 1 Kings vilL 44-45 : Dan. vi. lOX 


they love liberty, the more perfect will be then 
obedience. Slavery they can have anywhere. 
It is n weed that grows in every soil. 'I'hey may 
have it from Sp.ain; they may liave it from 
Prussia; but, until you become lost to all feel- 
ing of your true interest and your luituval 
dignity, freedom they can liavo from none but 
you. This is the commodity of price, of winch 
you have the monopoly. This is the true Act 
of Navigation, whitdi binds to you the commerce 
of the colonics, and through them secures to you 
the wealth of the workL Deny them this par- 
ticipation of freedom, and you break that sole 
bond which originally made, and must still pre- 
serve, the unity of the empire. Do not entertain 
so weak an imagination as that your registers 
snd your bonds, your alUdavits and yonr sulTcr- 
ances, your cocketa and your clearances, ore 
what form the great scourities of your uom- 
incrce. Do not dream that your letters of office, 
and your instructions, and your suspending 
clau.scs, are the things that hold together the 
great cont(‘xtnre of this mysterious whole. 
These things do not make your government 
Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, it 
is the spirit of the English communion that 
gives all their life and elUcacy to them. It is 
the spirit of the English constitution, which, 
infused through the mighty moss, pervades, 
feeds, unitc.s, invigorates, vivilics every part o! 
the empire, even down to the ininulest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does every- 
tlii ng for us here in England { Do you imagine, 
ilicii, tliat it is the laml tax which raises your 
revenue 'f that it is the annual vote in the ( lorn- 
inittco of Supiily which gives you your arinyi? or 
that it is the Mutiny Bill which inspires it with 
bravery and ilisciplino ? No! surely no 1 It is 
the love of the people ; it is their attachment to 
their Oovernmont, from the sense of the deep 
stake they have in .such a glorious institution, 
which givt s ♦'ou your army and your navy, and 
infnse.s into : "»th th-at liberal obedience, without 
which yonr ermy would be a base rabble, and 
your navy nothiug but rotten timber. 

All thi.s, r know well enough, will sound wild 
and cliinierical to the ijrofane herd of those vul- 
gar’*and mechanical ]>o1iticiau.s, who have no 
l»laco among ns; a sort of people who think 
that nothing exists but what is gross and 
material, ami wJio therefore, far from h(;ing 
qualified to be directors of the great nioveuKiiit 
of empire, are not lit to turn a wheel in the 
machine. But to men truly initiated and rightly 
taught, these ruling aud master princi])lc.s which, 
in the opinion of such men Xi J have inei> tinned, 
have no substantial existence, are in truth every- 
thing and all in all. Magnanimity in politics is 
not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great 
empire and little min<h* go ill together. If we 
are conscious of our situation, and glow with 
zeal to fill our place as becomes our station and 
ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our publie i 
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proceedings on America with the old iraming of 
the Church, Swraum corda/* We ought to 
elevate out minds to tiie greatness of that trust 
to which the order of Providence has called us. 
By adverting to the dignity of Ibis high calling, 
our ancestors have turned a savago wilderness 
into a glorious empire, and have made the ntost 
extensive and the only honourable conquests, 
not by destroying, but hy promoting, the 
wealth, the number, the happiness of the 
human race. Let us get an American revenue 
as we have got an American empire. EnglUh 
privjh'ges have made it all that it is ; English 
privileges alone will make it all it can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I 
now fdix faMtumque lay the first 
stone in the temple of i»eace ; and 1 move you— - 

“That the colonies and plantations of Great 
Britain in North America, consisting of fonrU^en 
separate governments, and containing two mil- 
lions ainl upwards of free inhabitants, have not 
had the liberty and privilege of electing and 
sending any knights and burgesses, or others, 
to represent them in the high court of Parlia- 
ment.” 

[On this resolution the previous question was 
demanded, and was carri(;<l against Mr Burke by 
a majority of 270 to 78. The other resolutions, 
08 a matter of course, fell to the ground.] 

SPEECH PUEVIOUS TO BRISTOL 
ELECTION.^ 

[“The morality,” says the Rev. P. I), Maurice, 
in a lecture on Burke, “which he had enforced 
in his speeches during the American War, he 
was called to exhibit in his own case, in the year 
1780, wlien he appeared before his constituents 
of the city of lli istol to explain his conduct to 
them, and to ask for a renewal of their confi- 
dence. ... He had given them lliis notice 
of the principle upon which he intended to act ; 
but, as might have been exju'ctod, when he did 
act upon it they were offended, TJo had injured 
their trade, tlie merchants of Bristol thought, 
by his votes on the American War, and by sup- 
porting an Act for relieving dc'btors from the 
cruel imprisonment to which tlu'y were 'then 
subjected, and by some important measures 
ocnuected with Ireland. He had offended their 
prejudices in oilier ways, and he liad been too 
busy in his Parliamentary work to pay them as 
many visits as they had supposed were due from 
a representative. .. . . But he made his coni- 
pletest defence la a speech delivered just before 

* “ L«t your hearts rtsa upwanl." a call to silent 
prayer, at sertaln intervals of the Roman Catlioiio 
service. 

f A form of prayer among ike Bomaus at the begin- 
nlng of any great undertaking, '* that it may be happy 
and prosperous.** 

X XMreredStpteiiihera, 17iA 


the election. That speech, I do think, was the 
bravest and the wisest ever addressed to at 
assembly of Englishmen. Would that our 
younger statesmen might read it again and 
again, till they have, in the true sense of the 
phrase, learnt it by heart.”] 

Mr Mayor and Gentlemen,— I am eztrwnely 
pleased at the appearance of this large and re- 
spectable meeting. The steps I may be obliged 
to take will want the sanction of a considerable 
authority; and in explaining anything which 
may appear doubtful in my public conduety 1 
must naturally desire a very full audience. 

I have been backward to begin my canvass. 
The dissolution of the Parliament was uncertain ; 
and it did not become me, by an unseasonable 
imjKirtunity, to appear diffident of the fact of 
my six years' endeavours to please you. I had 
served the city of Bristol honourably ; and the 
city of Bristol had no reason to think that the 
means of honourable service to the public were 
become indiffereut to me. 

1 found, on my arrival hero, that three gentle- 
men had been long in eager pursuit of an object 
which but two of us can obtain. I found that 
; they had all met with encouragement A con- 
j tested election in such a city as this is no light 
thing. I paused on the brink of the precipice. 
These three gentlemen, by various merits, and 
on various titles, I made no doubt, were worthy 
of your favour. I shall never attempt to raise 
myself by dex>reciatiug the merits of my com- 
petitors. In the complexity and confusion of 
these cross pursuits, I wished to take the 
authentic public sense of my friends upon a 
business of so much delicacy. I wished to take 
your opinion along with me; that if 1 should 
give up the contest at the very beginning, my 
surrender of iny post may not seem the effect of 
inconstancy, or timidity, or anger, or disgust, or 
iiiduleiice, or any other temper unbecoming a 
man who has engaged in the public service. If, 
on the contrary, I should undertake the elec- 
tion, and fail of success, I was full as anxious 
that it should bo manifest to the whole world 
that the peace of the city had not been broken 
by my raslincss, presumption, or fond conceit of 
my own merit. 

I am not come, by a false and counterfeit show 
of deference to your judgment, to seduce it in 
my favour. I ask it seriously and unaffectedly. 
If you wish that 1 should retire, I shall not con- 
sider that advice as a censure upon my conduct, 
or an alteration in your sentiments, but as a 
rational submission to the drcnnistances of 
affairs. If, on the contrary, you should think 
it proper for me to proceed on my canvass^ if 
yon will risk the trouble on your part, I will 
risk it on mine. My pretensions are siidh as 
you cannot be ashamed of, whether they succeed 
or fail. 

If you call npon me, I shall solicit the fiavonr 
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of tbe eity upon manly ground. I oome beforo 
you with the plain oonlldenoe of an honest ser- 
vant in the equity of a candid and discerning 
master. I oome to claim yonr approbation^ not 
to amuse you with vain apologies, or with pro- 
fessions still mord vain and senseless. I have 
lived too Icmg to be served by apologies, or to 
stand in need of them. The part 1 have acted 
has been in open day ; and' to hold out to a con- 
duct which stands in that clear and steady light 
for aU its good and all its evil, to hold out to 
that conduct tbe paltry winking tapers of ex- 
cuses and promises, I never will do it. They | 
may obecure it with their smoke, but they never > 
can illumine sunshine by such a flame as theirs. | 
I am sensible that no endeavours have been 
left untried to injure me in your opinion. But ' 
the UM qfeharaeter is to he a shield against cal^ 
urmy, I could wish, undoubtedly (if idle wishes 
were not the most idle of all things), to make 
every part of my conduct agreeable to every one 
of my constituents. But in so great a city, and 
so greatly divided as this, it is weak to expect 
it. In anch a discordancy of sentiments, it is 
better to look to the nature of things than to 
the humours of men. The very attempt toward 
pleasing everybody, discovers a temper always 
flashy, and often false and insincere. Therefore, , 
as I have proceeded straight onward in my con- ^ 
duct, so I will proceed in iny account of those ' 
parts of it which have been most excepted to. 
But 1 must first beg leave just to hint to you, 
that we may suffer very great detriment by being 
open to every talker. It is not to be imagined 
now much of service is lost from spirits full of i 
activity and full of energy, who are pressing, I 
who are rushing forward to great and capital 
objects, when yon oblige them to be continually^ ; 
looking back. While they are defending one : 
service, they defraud you of a hundred. Ajiplaud 
us when we run ; console us when we fall ; cheer , 
us when we recover; but let us pass on — for j 
God’s sake, let ns pass on. 

Do you think, gentlemen, that every public ' 
act in the six years since 1 stood in this place 
before you — that all the arduous things which 
have been done in this eventful perio<l, which 
has crowded into a few years’ space the revolu- 
tions of an age, can be opened to you on their 
fair grounds in half an hour’s conversation 1 
But it is no reason, because there is a bad j 
mode of inquiry, that there should be no exami- ; 
nation at aU. Most certainly it is our duty to 
examine ; it is our interest too. But it must be 
withdis<mtion; with an attention to all the cir- 
cumstances, and to all the motives ; like sound 
Jud^ and not like caviling pettifoggers and 
quibbling pleaders, prying into flaws and hunt- 
ing for exceptions. Look, gentlemen, to the 
vMs tenor of your member’s conduct. Try 
whether his ambition or his avarice have justled 
him out of the straight line of duty, or whether 
that grand foe of the ofliees of active life— that 


mastor^vice in men of buainesa, a degenmte i|nd 
inglorious sloth— has made him flag, and lan- 
guish in his course. This is tlie object of our 
inquiry. If our member*8 conduct can boar this 
touch, mark it for sterling. He may have fallon 
into errors ; he must have faults ; but our error 
is greater, and our fault is radically ruinous to 
ourselves, if we do not bear, if we do not even 
applaud the whole compound and mixed moss 
of such a character. Not to act thus is folly ; 1 
had almost said it is impiety. He cenetires Ood 
who ffuarmls with the imperfectums of man. 

Gentlemen, we must not be peevish with those 
who serve the people, for none will serve us 
while there is a court to serve, but those who 
are of a nice and jealous honour. They who j 
think everything, in coinpariBoii of that honour, ' 
to be dust and ashes, will not bear to have it 
soiled and impaired by those for whose sake j 
thoy make a thousand sacrifices to pre.serve it ! 
immaculate and whole. We shall either drive 
such men from the public stage, or we shall 
send them to the court for protection, where, 
if they must sacrifice their reputation, they will 
at least secure their interest. Depend upon it, 
that the lovers of freedom will be free. None I 
will violate their conscience to please us in order 
afterward to discharge that conscience which 
they have violated by doing us faithful and 
affectionate service. If we degrade and deprave 
their minds by servility, it will be absurd to 
ex])ect that they who are creeping and abject 
toward ns will ever be bold and incorruptible 
EBserters of our fi-ccdom against the most seduc- 
ing and tbe most formidable of all powers. No ! 
Human nature is not so formed, nor shall we 
improve the faculties or better the morals of 
public men by our possessfon of the most infal- 
lible receipt in the world for making cheats and 
hypocrites. 

Let me say with plainness, I, who am no 
longer in a }>ablic character, that if by a fair, by 
an indulgent, by a gentlemanly behaviour to 
our representatives, wo do not give oonfldeiice | 
to their minds and a liWal bcope to their under- 
standings ; if wo do not jiennit our membijr.H to 
act npon a very enlarged view of things, we 
shall at length infallibly degrade our national 
representation into a confused and sliu filing 
bustle of local agency. When the popular 
member is narrowed in his ideas, and rendered 
timid in his proceedings, the service of the 
Crown will be the sole nursery of statesmen. 
Among the frolics of the conrt, it may at length 
take that of attending to its business. Then 
the monopoly of mental power will be abided to 
the power of all other kinds it possesses. On 
the side if the people there will bo nothing but 
impotence, for ignorance is impotence, narrow- 
ness of mind is impotence, timidity is itself im« 
potenoe, and makes all other qualities that go 
idong with it impotent and useless. 

At present it is the plan of tbe court to flake ^ 
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its servants insignificant. If the people shouM 
fall into the same humour, anti should choose 
their servants on the same principles of mere 
obsequiousness and flexibility, and total vacancy 
or indiflercnce of opinion in all j)ublic matters, 
then no part of the state \\ill be sound, and it 
ivill be in vain to think of saving it. 

1 thought it very expedient at this time to 
give you this candid counsel ; and with this 
counsel I v.onld willingly close, if the matters 
which at various times have been otyected to 
rue in this city concerned only myaelf and my 
own election. These charges, I think, arc four 
in number : my neglect of a due attention to my 
constitinmts, the not paying more frequent 
visits here; niy conduct on the aflairs of the 
first Irish Trade Acts; my opinidn and mode of 
proceeding on Lord Beauchamp’s debtors* bills; 
and my voles on the late affairs of the Roman 
Catholics. All of these (except, perlia}is, the 
first) relate to matters of very considerable 
public concern; and it is not lest you .should 
censure mo improjicrly, but lest you should 
form improper opinions on matters of some 
moment to you, that 1 trouble you at all upon 
the subject. My conduct is of small import- 
uncc. 

1. With regard to the first cliargc, my friends 
have spoken to me of it in the style of amic.able 
expostulation; not so much blaming the thing, 
as lamenting the effects. Others, less partial to 
me, were loss kind in assigning the motives. I 
admit there is a decoruiii and proi)riety in a 
Member of rarliarnent’s i»aying a ref?pectful 
court to his constituents. If I were conscious 
to myself that pleasure or dis.sipation, or low, 
unworthy occupations bad detained mu Rom 
personal attendance ’ on you, 1 would readily 
admit my fault, and quielly submit to the 
penalty. But, gontleimn, 1 li\c a bumlred 
miles distance from Bristol ; and at llie end of 
a session I come to my own house, fatigued in 
body and in mind, to a little repose, and to a 
very little atlcntion to rny family and my pri- 
vate concerns. A visit to Bristol is always a 
sort of caTiva.ss, el.se it will do more harm than 
good. To pass fioin the toils of a session to the 
toils of a canvass is the furthest thing in the 
world from repose. I could hardly .m rve you as 
I have done, and court you too. Most of you 
have heard that 1 do not very remarkably fi]>are 
myself in public business , and in the imvaic 
business of my constituents I have done very 
near as much ns tho.se w ho have nothing else to 
do. My canvass of you was not on the 'change, 
nor in the county meetings, nor in the clubs of 
this city. It was in the House of Commons, it 
was at the (^ustom-house, it was at the Council, 
it was at the Treasury, it w’as at the Admiralty. 

1 canvassed yon through your affairs, and not 
your persons. I was not only yonr representa- 
tive os a body ; I was the agent, the solicitor of 
lai^vidaals. I ran about wherever your aflairs 


could call me ; and in acting for you, I often 
appeared rather os a shipbroker than as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. There was nothing too 
laborious or too low for me to undertake. The 
meanness of the business was raised by the 
dignity of the object. If some lesser matters 
have slipped through my fingers, it was liecause 
I filled my hands too full, and, in my eagerness 
to serve you, took in more than my hands could 
grasp. Several gentlemen stand round me who 
arc my willing witnesse.s, and there are others 
who, if they were here, would be still better, 
because they w'ould be unwilling witnesses to 
the same truth. It was in the middle of a 
Slimmer residence in Loudon, and in the middle 
of a negotiation at the Admiralty for your trade, 
that 1 was called to Bristol ; and this late visit, 
at this late day, has been po.s$ibly in prejudice 
to your affairs. 

Since T have touched upon this matter, let me 
say, gentlemen, that if 1 had a disposition or a 
right to complain, I have some cause of com- 
plaint on niy side. With a petition of this city 
in my hand, passed through the corporation 
without a dissenting voice, a petition in unison 
witli almost the whole voice of the kingdom 
(with whose fonnal thanks I was covered over), 
while I laboured on no less tlian five bills for a 
public reform,* and fought against the opposi- 
tion of great abilities, and of the greatest power, 
every clause, and every word of the largest of 
those bills, almost to the very last day of a very 
long session — all this time a canvass in Bristol 
was as calmly carried on os if I were dead. 1 
was considered ns a man wholly out of the ques- 
tion. While I watched, and fasted, and sweated 
in the ITousc of Commons, by the most easy 
and ordinary arts of election, by dinners and 
visits, by “How-do-you-dos” and “My worthy 
friends,” I was to be quietly moved out of my 
svai; and promises w'ere made, and engage- 
ments cntere«l into, w'itliout any exception or 
reserve, as if my laborious zeal in iny duty had 
been a regular abdication of my trust. 

To open my whole heart to you on this sub- 
ject, I do confess, however, that there were 
other times besides the two years in which I did 
visit you, when I w as not wholly without leisure 
for repeating that mark of my respect; but I 
could not bring iny mind to see you. You re- 
member that in the beginning of this American 
vrar (that era of calamity, disgrace, and down- 
fall—an era which no feeling mind vrill ever 
mention without a tear for England) you were 
greatly divided ; and a very strong body, if not . 
the strongest, opposed itself to the madness ! 
which every art and every power were employed ; 
to render popular, in order that the errors of the | 
rulers might be lost in the general blindnoM oi ’ 


* Burke here refers to his bills for economical re* t 
form, which were advocated In bis speech on this •&!> I 
ject, delivered llth February 1780. J 
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the nafeioii. This opposition continued until 
after our grea^ but most unfortunate victory at 
LonglslADd.* Then all the mounds and banks 
of our constancy were borne down at once, and 
the frenzy of the American war broke in upon 
us like a delag& This victory, which seemed 
to put an Immediate end to all difficulties, per- 
fected in ns that spirit of domination which 
our unparalleled prosperity had but too long 
nurtured. We had been so very powerful, aud 
BO very prosperous, that even the humblest of 
US were degraded into the vices and follies of 
kings. We lost all measure between means and 
ends; and our headlong desires became our 
politics and our morals. All men who wished 
for peace, or retained any sentiments of modera- 
tion, were overborne or silenced ; and tliis city 
was led by every artifice (and probably with 
more management, h«)cause I was one of your 
members) to dlstingnish itself by its zeal for 
that fatal cause. In this temper of yours and 
of my mind, I should have sooner fied to the 
extremities of the earth than have shown myself 
here. 1, who saw in every American victory 
(for you have had a long series of these mis- 
fortunes) the germ and seed of the naval power 
of Prance and Spain, which all our heat and 
wannth against America was only hatcliiug into 
life — I shonld not have been a welcome visitant 
with the brow and the language of such feelings. 
When afterward the other face of your calamity 
was turned upon you, and showed itself in 
defeat and distress, I shunned you full as much. 

I felt sorely this variety in our wretchedness, 
and I did not wish to have the least appearance 
of insulting you with that show of superiority 
which, though it may not be assumed, is gener- 
ally suspected in a time of calamity from those 
whose previous warnings have been despised. 1 
could not bear to show you a representative 
whose face did not reflect that of his consti- 
tuents ; a face that could not joy in your joys 
and sorrow in your sorrows. But time at length 
has made us all of one opinion ; and we have all 
opened our eyes on the true nature of the 
American war, to the true nature of all its 
saccesses and all its failures. 

In that public storm, too, I had roy private | 
feelings. I bad seen blown down and prostrate 
on the ground several of those houses to whom 
1 Was chiefly indebted for tbe honour this city 
has done me. I confess, tliat while the wounds 
of those I loved were yet green, 1 could not bear 
to show myself in pride and triumph in that 
place into which their partiality had brought 
me, and to appear at feasts and rejoicings, in 
the midst of the grief and calamity of my worm 
friegds, my zealous supporters, my generous 
benefactors. This is a true, unvarnished, undis- 
guised state of tbe aflbir. You will judge of it. 


* la August 1776^ ^eu tbe anny under WMbington 
ass defeated, a^d New Vork taken by the Britfsk. 




This is the only one of the charges In which 
1 am personally concerned. As to the other 
matters objected against me, which in tlieir turn 
1 shall mention to you, remember once more I 
do not mean to extenuate or excuse. Why 
should 1, when the things charged are among 
those upon which I found all my reputation! 
What would be left to me, if 1 myself was the 
man who softened, and blended, aud diluted, 
and weakened, all the distinguishing colours of 
my life, so as to leave nothing distinct and 
determinate in my whole coudiiot ? 

II. It has been said, and it is the second 
charge, that in the questions of the Irish trade 
1 did not consult the interest of my constituents, 
or, to speak out strongly, that I rather acttsl as 
a native of Irellnd, than as an English Member 
of Parliament. 

I certainly have very warm, good wishes, for 
the place of my birth. But tbe sphere of my 
duties is my true country. It was as a man 
attached to your interests, and zealous for tbe 
conservation of your power and dignity, that I 
acted on that occasion, and on all occasions. 
You were involved in the American war. A 
new world of policy was opened, to which it 
was necessary wo should conform, whether we 
would or not; aud my only thought, was how to 
conform to our situation in such a manner as to 
unite to this kingdom, in prosperity and in 
affection, whatever remained of tbe empire. I 
was true to my old, standing, invariable priuoi- 
ple, that all things which came flrom Great 
Britain should iBsue as a gift of her bounty and 
beneficence, rather than as claims recovered 
against a struggling litigant ; or at least, that if 
your beneficence obtained no credit in your con- 
cessions, yet that they should appear tlie salu- 
tary provisions of your wisdom aud foresight; 
not as things wrung from you with your blood, 
by the cruel gripe of a rigid iiec^essity. The 
first concessions, by being (much against my 
will) mangled and stripped of the })artB wliich 
were necessafy to make out their just corres- 
pondence anil connection in trade, were of no 
use. The next year a feeble attempt was iinulo 
to bring the thing into better shape. This 
attempt (countenanced by the Minister), on the 
very first appearance of some popular uneasi- 
ness, was, after a considerable progress throui^h 
the House, thrown out by him. 

What was the consequence ? The whole king- 
dom of Ireland was instantly in a flame. 
Threatened by foreigners, and, as they thought^ 
insulted by England, they resolved at once to 
resist tbe power of France, and to cast off yours. 
As for ns, we were able neither to protect nor 
to restrain them. Forty thousand men were 
raised and disciplined without commission from 
the Crown. Two illegal armies were seen with 
banners displayed at the same time, and in the 
same country. No executive magistrate, no jttd||j| ^ 
cature in Ireland, wouhl acknowledge the le(||(||py 
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of the army which hore the khij'^s rommission ; 
-anil no law, or appearance of law, aiitliorised 
the army commissioned by itself. In this un- 
exampled state of thinqs, which the least error, 
the least trespass on the riqht or left, would 
have hurried down the precipice into an abyss 
of blood and confusion, the people of Ireland 
demand a freedom of trade with arms in their 
hands. They interdict all commerce between 
the two nations. They deny all ne^ supply in 
the ITousc of Commons, although in time of w'ar. 
ITiey stint the trust of the old revenue, given for 
two y<'ars to all the king’s predecessors, to six 
months. The Tiritish Parliament, in a former 
ses-sion frightened into a limited conces.sion by 
the menaces of Ireland, frightened out of it by 
the menaces of England, was^ow frightened 
buok again, and made a universal surrender of 
all tlial had been thought the peculiar, reserved, 
uncoinmiinicablo rights of Englaml— the exclu- 
sive commerce of America, of Africa, of the 
West Indies— all the enumerationH of the Acts 
of Navigation— all the manufactures, iron, glass, 
even the last pledge of jealousy and pride, the 
intercht hid in the secret of our hearts, the in- 
veterate prejudice moulded into the con.stitution 
of our frame, even the sacred fleece itself, all 
went together. No reserve, no exccjition, no 
debate, no disciis.sioii. A sudden light broke in 
upon us all. It broke in, not through well-con- 
trived and well-disposed window.s, but through 
Haws and breaches ; through the yawning chasms 
of our ruin. Wo were tauglil wisdom by bucnilia- 
tion. No town in liiigland presumed to have a 
prejudice, or dared to mutter a jietition. What 
was worse, the wliolc Parliament of Engl.aiid, 
which retained authority for nothing hut sur- 
renders, was despoiled of every shadow of 
Huperintoudence. It was, without any qiuiliti- 
cation, denied in theory, a.s it had been trami»led 
u])on in practice. Tins .scene of shame and «lis- 
grace has, in a manner while 1 am speaking, 
ended by the perpetual establislnnent of military 
power, ill tbe dominions of this Ciown, witbout 
ooiKScnt of the Briti.^li legislature, contrary to 
the policy of the constitution, i;outrary to the 
declaration of right; and by this your liberties 
are swept away along with your supreme author- 
ity — and both, linkiMl together troin the begin- 
ning, have, I am afraid, both together i>erislied 
for over. 

What, gentlemen, was T not to foresee, or, 
foreseeing, was I not to eiuleavour to save you 
from all those multiplied mischiefs and dis- 
graces ? Would the little, silly, canvass prattle 
of obeying instructions, and having no opinions 
but yours, and such idle, senselc.ss tales, which 
amuse the vacant ears of unthinking men, have 
saved you from **that pelting of the pitile.ss 
storm,*' to which the loose improvidence, the 
cowardly rashness of those who dare not look 
danger in the face, so as to provide against it in 
time, and therefore throw themselves headlong 


into the midst of it, have exposed this degraded | 
nation, beat down and prostrate on the earth, ! 
unsheltered, unarmed, unresisting? Was 1 an * 
Irishman on that day, that I boldly withstood ! 
our pride ? or on the day that I hung down my j 
head, and wept in shame and silence over the i 
humiliation of Great Britain? I became un- 
popular in England for the one, and in Ireland 
for the other. What then? “^at obligation 
lay oil me to be popular ? I was bound to serve 
both kingdoms. To he pleased with my service 
was their affair, not mine. 

1 was an Trisliman in the Irish business, just 
as much as I was an American, when, on the 
same princijiles, I wished you to concede to 
America, at a time when she prayed concession 
at our feet. Just as much was 1 an American, 
when I wished Parliament to offer terms in 
victory, and not to wait the well-chosen hour of 
defeat, for making good, by weakness and by 
8uj>plication, a claim of prerogative, pre-emin- 
ence, and authority. 

Instead of requiring it from me as a point of 
duty to kindle with your passions, had you all 
been as cool as I was, you would have been 
saved disgrace.? and distresses that are unutter- 
able. Do yon remember our commission? We 
sent out a solemn embassy across the Atlantic 
Ocean, to lay the crown, the peerage, the com- 
mons of Great Britain, at the feet of the Ameri- 
can Congress. That our disgrace might want no 
sort of brightening and burnishing, observe who 
they were that composed this famous embassy, 
hly Ijord Carlisle is among the first ranks of oiir 
nobility. He is the identical man who, but two 
years before, had been put forward at the opeji- 
ing of a sc.ssion in the House of Lords, a.? the 
iuo\cr of a haughty and rigorous address against 
America, llewa.? put in the front of the ein- 
ba8.sy of submission. Mr Eden was taken from 
the oflice of Tjord Suffolk, to whom he was then 
Under Seoridary of State ; from the offleo of that 
Lord Suffolk, who, but a few weeks before, in 
his place in Parliament, did not deign to inquire 
where a congress of vagrants w'as to be found. 
'I'his Lord Suffolk sent Mr Eden to find these 
vagrants, without knowing where his king’s 
generals were to be found, who were joined in 
the same commi.s.sioii of supplicating tho.se 
whom they were sent to subdue. They enter 
the capital of America only to abandon it ; and 
these assertors and representatives of the dignity | 
of England, at the tail of a flying army, let fly 
their Parthian shafts of memorials and remon- | 
strances at random behind them. Their pro- 
mises and their offers, their flatteries and their 
menaces, were all de8pi.sed; and we were saved 
the disgrace of their formal reception, onl 3 »>he- 
cause the Congress scorned to receive them; . 
while the State House of independent Phila- 
delphia opened her doors to the public entry of 
the ambassador of France. From war and blood 
w'e went to submission ; and from submission 
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plunged back again to war and blood; to de- 
solate and be desolated, without lueasure, hope, 
or end. 1 am a Royalist : I blushed for this 
degradation of the Crown. I am a Whig: I 
blushed for the dishonour of Parliament. I am 
a true Englishman : I felt to the quick for the 
disgrace of England I am a man : 1 felt for the 
melancholy reverse of human allairs, in the full 
of the first power in the world. 

To read what was approaching in Ireland, in 
the black and bloody cliaracter.s of the American 
war, was a painful, but it was a necessary jiart 
of my public duty; for, gentlemen, it is not 
your fond desires or mine tliat can allcr the 
nature of things ; by contending against which, 
what have wo got, or shall ever get, but defeat 
and shame f I did not obey your instructions ! 
No, 1 conformed to the instructious of truth and 
*jature, and maintained your interest against 
vour opinions with a constancy that became me. 
A. representative worthy of you ought to be a 
[jcrson of stability. I am to look, indeed, to 
your opinions : but to such opinions as yon and 
1 muat have five years hence. I w'as not to look 
to the flash of the day : I kne\v that you chose 
me, in my place along with others, to he a pillar 
ol the state, and not a weathcr-i'ock on the top 
of the edifice, exalted for my levity aii<l \crsa- 
tility, and of no use but to indicalo the shiftings 
of every fashionable giil(!. Would to God the 
value of my sentiments on Ireland and on 
America had been at this day a suliject o^doubt 
and discussion 1 No matter what iny .‘iulferiugs 
had been, so that this kingiloiu had kept the 
authority I wished it to maintain, by a grave 
foresight, and by an ettuiiable temperance in the 
use of its power. 

111. The next article of charge on my public 
conduct, iiml that which I find rather the most 
prevalent of all, Is Lord lleauchainp's bill.* J 
iituau his bill of lost session, for reforlaiiig the 
law process concerning imprifionment. It is 
said (to aggravate the offence) that I treated the 
IMitition of this city with contempt, even in 
presenting it to the Ilousn, and cxijrosse,d my- 
self in terms of marked disrespect. JrJad this 
latter part of the charge been true, no merits on 
the side of the question which I took could 
possibly excuse me. But T am iiica]iable of 

' '*Tbl8 bill (Introduced February 10, 1780),’* says 
Mr Goodrich, allowed an imprisuned debtor, who 
gave up all his property, and made oath tliat he woe 
was not worth five pounds in the work!, except the 
bedding of his wife aud the clothes of his children, to 
appear before a court. Tliis court was strictly to in- 
j vestigate the facto, and release him, if they saw fit, 
I from impritenmeni, though not from bis debt, for 
whigh fala future earnings were still liable. I'his bill 
Mr Burke supported. It was lost, however, in the 
Way mentioned above. And yet at Bristol he was 
I overwhelmed with obloquy for giving his coun- 
I tenanoe to this Imperfect measure of jnstice and 
j humanity, and actually lost his election chiefly on this 
! ground.” * 


treating this city with disrespect Very fortu- 
nately, at this minute (if my bad eyt sight does 
not deceive me), the worthy gentlonian [Mr 
Williams] deputed on this business, stands 
directly before me. To him I aiipenl, whether 
T did not, though it militated with my oldest 
and my most recent public opinions, deliver the. 
IH'tiiion with a strong and more than usual 
recommendation to the consideration of the. 
House, on account of the character and conse- 
quence of those who signed it. I believe the 
worthy gentleman will tell you, that the very 
day I received it I ajiplied to the solicitor, now 
the attorney gciuTal, to give it an immediate 
consideration, and he most obligingly and in- 
stantly consented to employ a gi'cat deal of his 
very valuable time to write au explauation of 
the bill. I attended the committee with all 
possible care ainl diligence, in order that every 
objection of yours might moot with a solution, 
or produce an alteration. I entreated your 
learned recorder (always ready in business 
ill which you take a e.onet‘rn) to atteiuL But 
what will you say to lliosi; who blame me for 
supporting Lord Bitam^hamp’s bill as a disre* 
speclful treatment of yonr pt‘titi«)n, when you 
hear that, out of respect to yon, I myself was 
the cause of the loss of tliat veiy bill ? For the 
noble lord who brought it in, and who, J mnst 
say, has much merit for this and some other 
measures, at my request consented to put it off 
for a w'eok, wliiedi the speaker’s illness lengthened 
to a fortniglit ; and then the frantic tumult about 
popery drove that and every rational biiHinoss 
from the House. So that if I chose to make a 
defence of myself, on the little principle.-i of a 
culprit, j>h‘adiiig in his cxculpatiuu, 1 might not 
only secure iny ucipiittal, but make merit with 
the ojiposers of tiie bill. Jhit J shall do no such 
thing. The truth is, tliat 1 did occasion the 
loss of the bill, and by a delay caused by luy 
respect to yen. 13ut such au event was never in 
my contempt tioii ; and 1 am so far from taking 
credit for the defeat of that measure, that f can- 
not sulliciently lament my misforlune, if but 
one man who ought to be at largo has puHseil a 
year in prison by my means. J am a dchlor to 
the debtors; I confess judgment; f own w'hat, 
if ever it be in my power, I shall most certainly 
pay— ample atonement, and usurious ameuds to 
lilierty and humanity for my unhajipy lapse. 
For, gentlemen, Lord Beauchamp’s hill w'as a 
law of justice and policy, as far as it went; I say 
as far as it went, for its fault was its heing, in 
the remedial part, miserably defective. 

There are two capital faults in our law with 
relation to civil debts. One is, that every man 
is presumed solvent : a prcsumiitiori, in iunumer- 
able eases, directly against truth. ITierefonj 
the debtor is ordered, on a supposition of ability 
and fraud, to be coerced his libtirty until he 
makes payment. By this means, in all cases of 
civil insolvency without a pardon from bSa 
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creditor, is to be imprisoned for life; and a natural security for his property, I dm rare 
thus a miserable, mistaken invention of artilicial. ive have no right to deprive him of that security; 
foience, operates to change a civil into a crimi- but if the few pounds of flesh were not necessary 
nal judgment, and to scourge misfortune or in- to his security, we had not a right to detain the 
disoretion with a punishment which the law does unfortunate debtor, without any benefit at all 
not inflict on the greatest crimes. to the person who confined him. Take it as you 

The next fault is, that the inflicting of that will, we commit injustice. Now Lord Beau- 
punishment is not on the opinion of an equal champ’s bill intended to do deliberately, and 
and public judge, bat is referred to the arbitrary with great caution and circumspection, upon 
discretion of a private, nay, interested and irri- each several case, and with all attention to the 
tatod individnal. He who formally is, and just claimant, what acts of grace do in a much 
substantially ought to be the judge, is in reality greater measure, and with very little care, cau- 
no more than ministerial, a mere executive in- tion, or deliberation. 

stmment of a j>rivato man, who is at once judge I suspect that here, too, if we contrive to 
and party. Every idea of judicial order is sub- oppose this bill, we shall be found in a struggle 
verted by this procedure. If the insolvency be against the nature of things; for, os we grow 
no crime, why is it punished with arbitrary enlightened, the public will not bear, for any 
imprifloinnent ? If it be a crime, why is it length of time, to pay for the maintenance of 
delivered into private hands to pardon without whole annies of prisoners; nor, at their own ex- 
discrction, or to punish without mercy and pensc, submit to keep jails as a sort of garrisons, 
without measure ? merely to fortify the absurd principle of making 

To these faults, gross and cruel faults in our men judges in their own cause. For credit has 
law, the (sxcelleiit principle of Lord Beauchamp’s little or no concern in this cruelty. 1 speak in 
bill applied some sort of remedy. I know that a commercial assembly. You know that credit 
credit must be preserved, but equity must be is given because capital bo employed ; that 
preserved too; and it is impossilile that any- men calculate the chances of insolvency; and 
thing should be necessary to commerce which is they either withhold the credit or make the 
inconsistent with justiee. The principle of debtor pay the risk in the price. The counting- 
credit was not weakened by that bill. God for- house has no alliance with the jail. Holland 
bid I The enforcement of that credit was only understands trade as well as wc, and she has 
put into the same public judicial bands on done much more than this obnoxious bill in- 
which wo depend for our lives and all that tended to do. There w'as not, when Mr Howard 
makes life dear to ns. But, indeed, this busi- visited Holland, more than one prisoner for debt 
ness was taken up too warmly, both here and in the great city of Ilotterdam. Although Lord 
elsewhere. The bill was extremely mistaken. Btaucharap’s [other] Act (which was previous to 
It was supposed to enact what it never enacted; this bill, and intended to feel the way for it) 
and complaints were made of clauses in it as has alremly preserved liberty to thousands, and 
novelties, which existed before tlie noble lord though it is not three years since tlie last act of 
that brought in the bill was born. There was a grace passed, yet, by Mr Howard’s last account, 
fallacy that ran through the wliole of tlic objec- there were near three thousand again in jail. 1 
tions. I'he gentlemen who opposed the bill cannot name this gentleTnaii without remarking 
always argued os if the option lay between that that his labours and writings have done much 
bill and the ancient law; but this is a grand to open the eyes and hearts of mankind. He 
mistake ; for ]iractically the option is between, has visited all £uro])e, not to survey the suniptu- 
not that bill and the old law, but between that ousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples; 
bill and those occasional ]aw.s called ** acts of not to make accurate measurements of the re- 
grace.” For the operation of the old law is so mains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale 
savage, and so inconvenient to society, that, for of the curiosity of mmlern art ; not to collect 
a long time past, once in over> Parliament, and medals, or collate mannscripts ; but to dive into 
latol}'^ twice, the legislature has been obliged to the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the in- 
mako a general arbitrary jail delivery, and at fection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of 
once to set open, by its sovereign authority, all sorrow and pain ; to take the gage and dimen- 
the prisons in England. sions of misery, depression, and contempt; 

Gentlemen, 1 never relished acts of grace, nor to roinembor the forgotten, to attend to the ' 
ever submitM to< them, hat from despair of neglected, to visit the fonaken, and to compare ; 
better. Hie/ are a dishonourable invention, by and collate the distresses of all men in all i 
which, not flrom hnmanity, not from policy, but conntriea His plan is original, and it is as full I 
merely because we have not room enough to of genius as it is of humanity. It was a voyage 
hold these victims of the absurdity of our laws, of discovery ; a circumnavigation of charity. , 
wo turn loose upon the public three or four Already the benefit of his labour is felt more or 
thousand naked wretches, ccmipted by the less in ever} • ountry: I hope he will anticipate ' 
habits, debased by the ignominy of a prison, bis final reWcUvi, by seeing all its effects fully i 
If the csteditor had a right to those carcasses as realised in his own. He will receive, not by ic* > 
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tail, but iu gross, the reward of those who visit 
j the prisoner; and he has so forestalled and 
' monopolised this branch of charity, that there 
will be, I trust, little room to merit by such 
acta of benevolence hereafter. 

rv. Nothing now remains to trouble you with 
but the fourth charge against me — the business 
of the Roman Catholics. It is a business closely 
connected with the rest They are all on one 
and the same principle. My little scheme of 
conduct, such as it is, is all arranged. I conUl 
do nothing but what T have done on this sub- 
ject, without confounding tlie whole train of my 
ideas and disturbing the whole order of my life. 
Gentlemen, I ought to apologise to you for 
seeming to think anything at all necessary to 
he said upon this matter. The calunmy is fitter 
to be scrawled with the midnight chalk of in- 
cendiaries, with *‘No popery,*’ on walls and 
doors of devoted houses, than to bo nientioned 
in any civilised company. I had heard tlial the 
spirit of discontent on that subject was very 
prevalent here. With pleasure I find that T 
liave been grossly misinformed. If it exists ut 
all in this city, the laws have crushed its exer- 
tions, and our morals have shamed its appear- 
ance in daylight. 1 have pursued this spirit 
wherever I could trace it, but it still fled from 
me. It was a ghost which all had heard of, but 
none had seen. None would acknowledge that 
he thouglit the public proceeding with regard 
to our Catholic IMssentcrs to bo blamable, but 
several were sorry it had made an ill impression 
upon others, and that my interest was hurt by 
my share in the business. I find witli satisfac- 
tion and pride tliat not above four or live in 
this city (and I daresay these misled by some 
gross misrepresentation) have signed that sym- 
bol of delusion and bond of sedition, that libel 
on the national religion and English character, 
the Protestant Association. It is, therefore, 
gentlemen, not by way of cure, but of preven- 
tion, and lest the arts of wicked men m.ay pre- 
vail over the integrity of any one among us, that 
1 think it necessary to open to you the merits 
of this transaction pretty much at large ; and 1 
liog your patience upon it; for, although the 
reasonings tliat have been used to depreciate 
the act are of little force, and though the autho- 
rity of the men concerned in this ill design is 
not very imposing, yet the audaciousness of 
these conspirators against the national honour, 
and the extensive wickedness of their attempts, 
have raised persons of little importance to a 
degree of evil eminence, and imparted a sort 
of ainister dignity to proceedings that had 
their origin in only the meanest and blindest 
maliSe. 

In explaining to you the proceedings of Parlia- 
uient which have been complained of, 1 will state 
to you, first, the tiling that was done; next, the 
poreons who did it; and, lastly, the giounds 
^ reasima upon which the legislature pro- 


ceeded in this deUborate act of public Justioo 
and public prudence. 

1. Gentlemen, the condition of our nature is 
such, that we buy our blessings at a price. Tlie 
Reformation, one of the greatest periods of 
human improvement, was a time of trouble and 
confusion. The vast structure of superstition 
and tyranny which had been for ages in rearing, 
and whifib was combined with the interest of the 
gre;it and of the many ; which was moulded into 
the laws, the manners, and civil institutions of 
n.ations, and blended with the frame and policy 
of states, could not be brought to the ground 
without a fearful struggle; nor could it fall 
without a violent concussion of itself and all 
about it. When this great revolution was 
attempted in a more regular mode by Govern- 
ment, it was opposed by plots and seditions of 
the people; when by popular efforts, it was 
repressed as rebellion by the hand of power; 
ami bloody executions (often bloodily returned) 
marked the whole of its jtrogress through all its 
stiiges. The affairs of religion, which are no 
longer heard of in the tumult of onr present 
contentions, made a priin'ipal ingredient in the 
wars and politics of that time ; the enthusiasm 
of religion threw a gloom ovisr tlie politics, and 
poUtic4il interests poisoned and perverted the 
spirit of religion upon all sides. The Trotostant 
ndigion, in tliat violent struggle, infected as the 
popish had been before, by worldly interests 
and worldly passions, became a iimecutor In 
its tuni, sometimes of the now sects, which 
carried their own principles further than It was 
convenient to the original reformors, and always 
of the body from whom they parted ; and this 
persecuting spirit arose not only from the bitter- 
ness of retaliation, but from the merciless policy 
of fear. ’ 

It was long before the spirit of true piety and 
true wisdom, involved in the principles of re- 
formation, I'culd bo depurated from the dregs 
and feculence of the contention with which it 
was carried tnrough. However, until this be 
done, the reformation is not complete; and 
those that think themselves good Protestants, 
from their animosity to others, are in that 
respect no Protestants at all. It was at first 
tlionght necessary, perhaps, to oppose to popery 
another popery, to get the better of it. What- 
ever was the cause, laws were inaflo in many 
countries, and in this kingdom iu particular, 
against Papists, which are as bloody as any of 
those which had been enacted by the popisU ' 
princes and states ; and where those laws were 
not bloody, in my opinion they were worse, as 
they were slow, cruel outrages on our nature, 
and kept men alive only to insult in their per- 
sons every one of the rights and feelingi of 
humanity. I pass those statutes, because I 
would spare your pious ears tbe rciiotitioii of 
such shocking things ; and I come to that par# 
ticular law, the repeal of which liae jDfOduoed 
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BO many' nnnataral and unexpected conse- 
ciuences. 

A statute was fabricated in the year 1699 by 
which the saying mass (a church service in the 
Latin tongue, not exactly the same as our 
Liturg}’', l>ut very near it, and containing no 
odcTJce whatsoever against the laws or against 
good morals) was forged into a crime punishable 
with perpetual irnprisonnient. The teaching 
school, a useful and virtuous occupation, even 
the teaching in a private family, was in every 
Catholic subjected to the same unproportioned 
punishiTieiit. Your industry and the bread of 
your children was taxed for a jiecuniary reward 
to stimulate avarice to do what nature refused ; 
to inform and prosecute on this law. Every 
Komon ('alholic was, under the same Act, to 
forhiit his estate to his nearest Protestant rela- 
tion, until, through a profession of what he did 
not believe, he redeemed by his hypocrisy what 
the law had transferred to the kinsman as the 
recompense of his profligacy. When thus turned 
out of doors from his paternal estate, he was 
disabled from acquiring any other by any in- 
dustry, donation, or charity, but was rendered 
a foreigner in his native land, only because he 
retained the religion along with the property 
handled down to him from those who had been 
the old inhabitants of that land before him. 

Does any one who hears me approve this 
Bcheiiio of things, or think there is common 
justice, common sense, or common honesty in 
any part of it? If any does, let him say it, and 
T am ready to discuss the point with temper and 
candour. Hut instead of approving, I perceive 
a virtuous indignation b<*ginniug to rise in your 
minds on the mere cold stating of the statute. 

But what will you feel when you know from 
history how this statute pa^^sed, and what were 
the motives, and what the mode of making it? 
A party in this nation, enemies to the system of 
the Kevolutiou, were in opposition to the govern- 
ment of King William. They knew that our 
glorious dolii'erer 'was an euemy to all persecu- 
tion. They knew that he came to free us from 
slavery and popery out of a country v-dicre a 
third of the people are contented Catholics under 
a Protestant government. He came, with a part 
of his army corai>osed of those very Catholics, 
to overset the power of a ^lopish ]>rince. Such 
is the effect of a tolerating spirit ; and so much 
is liberty served in every way, and by all per- 
sons, by a manly adherence to its own prin- 
ciples. While freedom is ti-ue to it.iclf, every- 
thing becomes subject to it, and its very odver- 
saries are an instrument in its hands. 

The party I speak of (like some among us who 
would disparage the best friends of their country) 
resolved to make the king either Aiolale his 
Xainciplcs of toleration, or incur the oiliiim of 
protecting Papists. They therefore brought in 
this bill, aud made it purposely wicke<l and 
absurd, that it might be rejected. The then 


court party, discovering their game, turned the I 
tables on them, and returned their bill to them | 
stuffed with still greater alisurdities, that its ; 
loss might lie upon its original authors. They, \ 
finding tboir own ball thrown back to them, , 
kicked it back again to their adversaries ; aud j 
tlius this Act, loaded with the double injustice 
of two partie.s, neither of whom intended to pass 
wbat they hoped the other would be persuaded 
to reject, went througli the legislature, con- ( 
trary to the real wish of all parts of it, and of | 
all the parties that composed it. In this manner j 
these insolent and profligate factions, as if they ! 
w'ere playing with balls and counters, made a | 
sport of the fortunes and thq liberties of their i 
fellow-creatures. Other acts of x>ersecution have j 
been acts of malice. This was a subversion of I 
justice from wantonness and petulance. Look 
into the Idstory of Bishoi> Barnet He is a wit- 
ness without exception. 

llie effects of the Act have been as mischiev- 
ous as its origin was ludicrous and shameful. 
From that time every jjerson of that communion, 
lay and ecclesiastic, has been obliged to fly from 
the face of day. The clergy concealed in gar 
rets of private housc.s, or obliged to take shelter 
(hardly safe to themselves, but infinitely danger- 
ous to their country) under the privileges of 
foreign ministers, officiated as their servants, 
and under their pi otection. The whole lx)dy of 
the Catholics, condemned to beggary and to 
ignorance in tln ir native land, have been obliged 
to learn the principles of letters, at the hazard 
of all their otlier principles, from the charity of 
your enemies. They have been ta.\’ed to their 
ruin at the pleasure of necesbitons and profligate 
relations, and according to the measure of their 
necessity and profligacy. Examples of this are 
many and afi'ecting. Some of them are known 
lo a friend wdio stands near me in this hall. It 
is but six or seven years since a clergyman of 
the name of Malony, a man of morals, neither 
guilty nor accused of anything noxious to the 
stale was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment for exercising the functions of hia reli- 
gion, and, after lying in jail two or three years, 
was relieved by the mercy of Government from 
Iierpetiial imprisonment, on condition of per- 
petual banishment. A brother of the Earl ot 
Shrewsbury, a Talliot, a name respectable in ! 
tliis country while its glory is any part of its ' 
concern, was hauled to the bar of the Old I 
Bailey among common felons, and only escaped ; 
the same doom, either by some error in the pro- 
cess, or that the wretch who brought him there 
could not correctly describe his person ; 1 now . 
forget which. In short, the perseention would 
never have relented for a moment, if the judges, , 
superseding (though with an ambiguous ex- : 
ample) the strict rule of their artificial duty by ; 
the higher obligation of their conscience, di<l 
not constantly throw every difficulty in the way 
of such informers. But so ineffectual is the { 
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power of legal evasion against legal iniquity, 
that it was but tlie other day that a lady of con- 
dition, beyond the middle of life, was on the 
point of being stripped of her whole fortune by 
a near relation, to whom she had been a friend 
and benefactor ; and she must have been totally 
mined, without a power of redress or mitigation 
from the courts of law, had not the legislature 
itself rushed in, and, by a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, rescued her from the injustice of its own 
statutes. One of the Acts authorising such 
things was that which we in part repealed, 
knowing what our duty was, and doing that 
duty as men of honour and virtue, as good Pro- 
testants, and as jgood citizens I Lot him stand 
forth that disapproves what we have done 1 

Gentlemen, bad laws are the worst sort of 
t>Tanny. In such a country os this, they are of 
all bad things the worst — worse by far than 
anywhere else; and they derive a particular 
malignity even from the wisdom and soundness 
of the rest of our institutions. For very obvious 
reasons, you cannot trust the Crown with a 
dispensing power over any of your laws. How- 
ever, a government, be it as bad us it may, will, 
in the exercise of a discretionary power, <lis- 
criminate times and persona; and will not 
ordinarily pursue any mau, wheu its own safety 
is not concerned. A mercenary informer knows 
no distinction. Under such a system, the 
obnoxious people are slaves, not only to the 
Government, but they live at the mercy of every 
individuuL They are at once the slaves of ilio 
whole coinrauiiity, and of every part of it ; and 
the worst and most unmerciful nieii arc those 
on whose goodness they most depend. 

In this situation men not only shrink from 
the frowns of a stern magistrate, but they are 
obliged to fly from their very species. The 
seeds of destruction are sown in civil inter- 
course, in social habitudes. The blood of whole- 
some kindred is iiifecte<l. Their tables and beds 
are surrounded with snares. All the means 
given by Providence to make life safe and com- 
fortable are perverted into iiistriiinents of terror 
and torment. This species of universal sub- 
serviency, that makes the very servant who 
waits behind your chair the arbiter of your life 
and fortune, has such a tendency to degrade 
f'vod abase mankind, and to deprive tliein of that 
assured and liberal state of mind, wliich alone 
can make us what we ought to be, that 1 vow to 
God 1 would sooner bring myself to put a man 
to immediate death for opinions 1 disliked, and 
BO to get rid of the man and his opinions at 
once, than to fret him with a feverish being, 
tainted with the jail distemper of a contagious 
se^itude, to keep him above ground, an ani- 
mated moss of putrefaction ; corrupted himself, 
and corrupting all about him. 

2. The Act repealed was of this direct tendency, 
and it was made in the manner which 1 have 
related to you. 1 will now tell yon by whom 


the bill of repeal was brought into Parliament. 
I And it has been industriously given out in 
this city (from kindness to me, unquestionably) 
that I was the mover or the seconder. The fact 
is, I did not once open my lips on the subject 
during tbe whole progress of Uie bill. I do not 
say this as disclaiming my share in that measure. 
Very far from it. I inform you of this fact, lest 
I should seem to arrogate to mys(df the merits 
. W'hich l)elong to others. To have been the man 
cbosou out to redeem our fellow-citizens from 
: slavery, to purify our laws from absurdity and 
injustice, and to cleanse our religion from the 
; blot and stain of persecution, would be an 
I honour and happiness to which my wislies 
j would undoubtedly aspire, but to which notliing 
! but my wishes could possibly have outitlcd me. 

' That great work was in hamls in every respect 
] far betier qualified than mine. Tho mover of 
! the bill was Sir Gkouur Savilk. 

! Wheu an act of great and signal humanity 
; was to be done, and done with all tho weight 
i and aiithorily that belonged to it, tbe worlil 
■ could cast Its eyes upon nouu but him. I hope 
that few things which have a teiubun^y to bless 
or adorn life have wholly cscapeil my ohsorva- 
' tion in itiy passage through it. [ have sought 
j the acquaintance of that gentleman, and have 
I seen him in all siluations. lie is a true genius, 

I with an understanding vigorous, and acute, and 
I refined, and distinguishing even to excess ; and 
I illuminated with a most unbouiuled, peculiar, 

I and original cast of ininginutioii. With these he 
; possesses many external and instrumental ad- 
I vantages, and he makes use of them all. His 
fortune is among tho largest— a fortune which, 
wholly iinoncum bored, as it is, with one single 
' charge from luxury, vanity, or excess, sinks 
under tho benevolence of its dispenser. This 
i private benevolence, expanding itself into pa- 
triotism, renders his whole being the estate of 
the public in which ho has not reserved a 
jteculmm foi himself of profit, diversion, or 
relaxation.* During the session, the first in, 
and the last out of tho House ot Commous; he 
passes from the senate to the camp ; and, Hcldoin 
seeing the seat of his ancestors, ho is always in 
PaTliainent to serve his country, or in tlie Held 
to defend it. But in all well-wrought composi- 
tions, some particidarr stand out more ernmcntly 
' than the rest; and tho things which will carry 
his name tf> posterity are his two bills— 1 mean 
that for a limitation of the claims of the Crown 
upon lauded estates, f and tliis lor the relief of 

* ** The /asetdiutn aiiiona the lcr>ii)>«ci) was that small 
amount of property which a slave was allowed to 
possess and call his own, as ilintiiict from his master’s 
estate.''— Goodric/i. 

t **Tbi8blll, passed in 17iin, wus calh**! ttie Nullum 
Tenipus Act, because It urt a* Ido tite t>ld maxim, 
*Nallaro tempus regi occurnt’ ('No Icngtii of pos- 
session Vmrs the king It provnh-d that tho Crown 
should Itave no claim upon any estate wldch hail beoD 
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people whose neines you never heatd of« is 


the Homan Catholics. By the former, he has 
'emancipated property; by the latter, be has 
quieted conscience; and by both, he has taught 
that grand lesson to Government and subject- 
no longer to regard cacn other as adverse 
parties. 

Such was the mover of the Act that is com* 
plained of by men who are not quite so good as 
he is ; an Act, moKt assurotlly, not brought in by 
him from any partiality to that sect which is the 
object of it ; lor, among Ms faults, I really can- 
not help reckoning a greater degree of prejudice 
against tliat people than becomes so wise a man. 

1 know that he inclines to a sort of disgust, 
mixed with a considerable degree of asperity, to 
the system ; and he has few, or rather no habits 
[in common] with any of its professors. What 
he has done was on quite other motives. The 
motives were these, which he declared in his ex- 
cellent speech on his motion for tlie bill ; namely, 
his extreme zeal to the Protestant religion, which 
he thought utterly disgraced by the Act of 1699 ; 
and his rooted hatred to all kind of op])res8ion, 
under any colour or upon any pretence whatso- 
ever. 

The seconder was worthy of the mover and 
the motion. I was not the seeconder. It was | 
Mr Dunning, recorder of this city. I shall say 
the less of him, because his near relation to you 
makes you more particularly acquainted with his 
merits. But 1 should appear little acquainted 
with them, or little sensible of them, if 1 could 
utter bis name on this occasion without express- 
ing my esteem for his character. 1 am not afraid 
of offending a most leamed body, and most jeal- 
ous of its reputation for that learning, when 1 
say he is the first of his profession. It is a point 
settled by those who settle everything else ; and i 
I must add (what 1 am enabled to say from my j 
own long and close observation) that there is not 
a man, of any iirofessioii, or in any situation, of 
a more erect and independent s])irjt, of a more 
proud honour, a more manly mind, a more firm 
and determined integrity. Assure yourselves ! 
that the names of two sucli men will bear a i 
great load of inrejudica in the other scale, before | 
they can be ontirly outweighcil. | 

With this mover and this seconder agreed ; 
the Hqnse of Coinnious, the whole House 
of Lords, the wJmIc bench of bishops, the king, 
the ministry, the Opposition, all the distinguished 
<dergy of the establishment, all the eminent 
lights (for they were consulted) of the dissent- 
ing churches. This according voice of national 
wisdom ought to be listened to with reverence. 
To say that all these descriptions of Englishmen 
nnanlnionsly conourred in a scheme for introduc- 
ing the Catholic religion, or that none of them 
understood the nature and efiects of what they 
wore doings so well as a few obscure clubs of 


enjoyed by any one during sixty years of undisputed 
poss^Cn.'— (MNck. 


shamelessly absurd. Surely it is paying a mis- 
erable compliment to the religion we profess, to 
suggest that everything eminent in the kingdom 
is inditterent, or even adverse to that xdi^on, 
and that its security is wholly abandoned to the 
zeal of those who have nothing but their zeal to 
distinguish them. In weighing this unanimous 
concurrence of whatever the nation has to boast 
of, I ho]ie you will recollect that all these com 
curring parties do by no means love one another 
enough to agree in any point which was not both 
evidently and importantly right. 

S. To prove this— to prove that the measure 
was both clearly and materially proper — will 
next lay before you (as T promised) the pclilical 
grounds and reasons for the repeal of that penal 
statute, and the motives to its repeal at that 
particular time. 

(1.) Gentlemen, America — when the English 
nation seemed to bo dangerously, if not irrecover- 
ably divided ; when one, and that the most grow- 
ing branch, was torn from the parent stock, and 
ingi'afted on the power of France, a great terror 
fell upon this kingdom. On a sudden we awak- 
ened from our dreams of conquest, and saw our- 
selves threatened with an immediate invasion ; 
which we were, at that time, vary ill prepared 
to resist Y ou remember the cloud that gloometi 
over us all. lu that hour of our dismay, from 
the bottom of tlie hiding-places into which the 
indiscriminate rigour of our statutes had driven 
them, came out the Homan Catholics. They ap- 
peared before the steps of a tottering throne with 
one of the most sober, measured, steady, and 
dutiful addresses that was ever presented to the 
Crown. It was no lioliday ceremony ; no anni- 
vei-sary compliment of parade or show. It was 
signed by almost every gentleman of that peraua* 
sion of note or property in England. At such a 
crisis, nothing but a decided resolution to stand 
or fall with their country could have dictated 
such an address ; the direct tendency of which 
was to cut off all retreat, and to render them 
peculiarly obnoxious to an invader of their own 
coniniuniou. The address showed, what I long 
languished to see, that all the^ubjects of England 
had cast off all foreign views and connections, 
and that every man looked for his relief from. ' 
every grievance at the hands only of his own 
natural Government, 

It was necessary, on our port, that the natnral 
Government should show itself wmrthy of that 
name. It was necessary, at the crisis 1 speak 
of, that the supreme power of the state should 
meet the conciliatory dispoaitious of the subject 
To delay protection would be to xqject aUqgianoe. 
And why should it bo rejected, or even ooWy 
and snspieionsly received 9 If any Independent 
Catholic state should choose to take pert with | 
this kingdom in a war with France and Spain, 
that bigot (if such a bigot could be found) would j 
be heard with little respect who could dream of | 
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I objeetingbut^l^^on to Mildly, whom the nation the aufferlngs and distresses of the people of 
; would not only receive with its freest thanks, but America in this cruel war have at times affected 
j purchase with the last remains of its exhausted me more deeply than 1 can express. I felt every 
; treasure. To each an ally we should not dare gazette of triumph as a blow upon my heait. 
i to whisper a single syllable of those base and in- which has a hundred times sunk and fainted 
I VidiouB topics, upon which some unhappy men within me at all the mischiefs brought upon 
would persuade the state to reject the duty and those who bear Urn whole brunt of war in the 
allegiance of its own members, la it, then, be- heart of their country. Yet the Americans arc 
cause foreigners are in a condition to set our utter strangers to me ; a nation among whom 1 
malice at defiance, that with ikm, wo are will- am not sure that I have a single acquaintance, 
ing to contract engagements of friendship, and ; Was I to suffer iny mind to be so unaccountably 
to keep them with fidelity and honour; but that, | warped; was I to keep such iniquitous weights 
because we conceive some descriptions of our j and measures of temper and of reason, as to 
countrymen are not powerful enough to punish ; sympatiiise with those who are in open rebellion 
our malignity, we will not permit them to sup- ' against an authority whicli I respect, at war 
port our common^Bterest ? Is it on that ground , with a country whicii by every title ought to l>e, 
that our anger is to be kindled by their offered | and is most dear to me ; and yet to have no 
kindness? Is it on tiiat ground Uiat tlicy are to j feeling at all fur the hardshi{is and indignities 
be subjected to penalties, because they are will- j suffered by men, who, by their very vicinity, 
ing by actual merit to purge themselves from are bound up in a nearer relation to us ; who 
intputed crimes ? Lest by an adherance to the | contribute their share, and more than tlieir 
cause of their country they should acejuire a title share, to the cumutun prosperity ; who perform 
to fair and equitable treatment, are we resolved the common oilices r)f social life, and who obey 
to furnish them with causes of eternal enmity, and the laws to the f uil ns well as T do ? Gentlemen, 
rather supply them with just and founded luo- the danger to the statu being out of the question 
tives to disaffection, than not to have Unit dis- (of which, let me tell you, Htutesmeu themselves 
affection in existence to justify an oppression, are apt to have but too exiiuisite a seuseX I 
which, not from policy but disposition, wo have could assign no one reason of justice, policy, or 
])redetermined to exercise ? feeling, for not concurring must cordially, as 

What shadow of reason could be assigned, most cordially I did concur, in Hoftuniug some 
why, at a time when the most Protestant part part of that shameful servitude, under which 
of this Protestant empire [America] found it for several of my worthy fellow-citizens were 
its advantage to unite with the two principal gioaiiing. 

popish states, to unite itself in the closest bonds (21.) Important effects followed this act of 
with France and Spain for our destruction, that wisdom. They appeared at home and abroad 
we should refuse to unite with our own Catholic to the great benefit of this kingdom ; and, let 
jountrynien for oar own preservation ? Ought me hope, to the advantage of mankind at large, 
we, like madmen, to tear off the xdasters that It iHaokened union among ourselves, it showed 
the lenient band of prudence had spread over soundness even on the part of the persecuted, 
the wounds and gashes, which, in our delirium whicli generally is the weak side of every com- 
of ambition, we had given to our own body ? muiiity. Put its most bBsoiitiul operation was 
No person ever reprobated the Ariierieon war not in Kn^'lund. The Act was immediately, 
more than I did, and do, and ever shall. But 1 though verj imperfectly, coxned in Ireland ; 
never will consent that wo should lay additional and this imperfect triuiscript of an iiiqierfoci 
voluntary penalties on ourselves for a fault Act, this first faint hkelch of toleration, which 
which carries but too much of its own punish- did' little more than disclose a principle, and 
ment in its own natura For one, 1 was de- mark out a disposition, completed in a most 
lighted with the proposal of internal peace. 1 wofiderf'ul manner the re-union to the state of 
’ accepted the blessing with thankfulness and all the Catholics of tliat country. It m;ido us, 
transport; I was truly happy to find (me good what we ought always to have been, one family, 
eifectnf our civil distractions, tliat they had put one Imdy, one heart and soul, against tlie family 
an end to all religious strife and heart-burning combination, and all other combinations of our 
in our own bowels. What must be the senti- enemies. We have indeed obligations to that 
ments of a man who would wish to peipetuate people, who received such sinail lienefiis with 
domestic hostility, when the causes of dispute so much gratitude ; and for which gratitude and 
we at an end; and. who, crying out for peace attachment to us, I am afraid, they have suf- 
with one part of the nation on the most himiiliat- fered not a little in other places. 
ing*tenus, should deny it to those who ofler I daresay you have all licard of the privileges 
fiienddiip without any terms at all ? indulged to the Irish Catliolii^s rcMding in Spain. 

(2.) But if 1 was unable to reconcile such a You have likewise heard with what circum* 
dsnifd to tho contracted principles of local duty, stances of severity they have lieen lately ex- 
what answer could I give to the broad claims of pelied from the seai>ortK of that kiugdonif 
general hnmanity ? I confess to you freely, that driven into the inland cities, and there detained 
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as a sort of piisonei-s of state. T have froo«l 
reason to believe that it the zeal to our 
government and our cause (somewliat indis- 
creetly expres.scd in one of tlie arliln sses of the 
Catholics of Ireland) whicli lias thus drawn 
down on their hoods the indignation of the 
<'Oiirt of Madrid, to the inf-xjiressihle loss of 
several individuals, and, in future, perhaps, to 
the great detriment of tht*. whole of their body. 
Now, that our people shoiiM i»(^ persecuted in 
Spain for their attachment to this country, and 
persecuted in this country for their supimsed 
enmity to us, is such a jarring reconciliation of 
contradictory di.stn ssos, is a thing at once so 
dnsadfnl and ridiculous, tliat no malice short 
of diabolical would wish to continue any human 
creatures in sijch a sitinition. But honest men 
will not forget either their merit or tlieir siiJler- 
ings. There are men {and many, I trust, there 
are) who, oat of love to their country and their 
kind, would torture their invention to find ex- 
cuses for the mistakes of their brethren, and 
who, to stifle dissension, would construe even 
doubtful appearances with the utmost favour. 
Such men will never jjcrsuade themselves to be 
ingeniouH and rdined in discovering disaffection 
and treason in the manifest, piilpable signs of 
Buffering loyalty. Persecution is so unnatural 
to them, that tliey gladly snatch the very first 
ojjportunity of laying aside all the tricks and 
de.vices of iienal polities, and of returning home, 
after all their irksome and vexations waudering.s, 
to OUT natural family mansion, to the grand 
social principle that unites all men, in all de- 
scriptions, under the shadow of an equal and 
impartial justice. 

Men of uiiotlier sort — I moan the bigoted 
enemies to lihorty— may perhaps, in their poli- 
tics, make no .account of the good or ill affection 
of the Oatholi<s of Enghnid, who are but a 
handful of peojjle (enough to torment, but not 
enough to fear), perhap.s n(d so in.auy, of both 
sexes and of all ages, as filty thousand. But, 
geiitliuncn, it is possible you may not know that 
the people of that i»ersuasion in Ireland amount 
at least to sixteen or sov<‘iiteeu hundred thou- 
sand souls. I do not at all exaggerate the 
number. A luitinn to be persecuted I While 
we were masters of the sea, embodied with 
Aroeriea, and in alliance with half the powers 
of the Continent, wo might perhaps, in that 
remote comer of E\iiope, afford to tyrannise 
with impunity. But there is a revolution in 
our affairs which makes it prudent to be just. 
In' our late awkward contest with Ireland about 
trade, had religion been thrown in, to ferment 
and iin bitter the mass of discontents, the conse- 
quences might have been truly drc.adfiil; but, 
very happily, that cause of quarrel wa.s previ- 
ously quieted by the wisdom of the Acts I am 
commending. 

Even in England, whore I admit the danger 
from the discontent of tliat persuasion to be less 


than in Ireland; yet, even here, had vfe listened ! 
to the counsels of fanaticism and folly, we ■ 
might have w'ounded ourselves very deeply, and | 
wounded ourselves in a very tender part. You i 
are apprised that the Catholics of England con- | 
sist mostly of your best manufacturers. Had ' 
the legislature chosen, instead of returning their j 
declarations of duty with correspondent good ! 
will, to ilrivo them to desp.air, there is a country 
at their very door to which tbf y would be in- i 
vited; a country in all respect s us good as ours, ! 
and with the finest cities in the world ready | 
built to receive them ; and thus the bigotry of a : 
free, country, and in an enlightened age, would 
have repeopled the cities of Flanders, which, hi 
the darkness of two hundj-ed years ago, had been 
desolated by the superstition of a cniel tyrant. 
Our inuiiufactures were the growth of the perse- 
cutions of the IjOW Countries. What a spectacle 
would it be to Europe to see us, at this time of 
day, balancing the account of tyranny with 
those very countries, and, by our persecutions, 
driving back trade and manufacture, as a sort of j 
vagabonds, to their original settlement! But f ( 
trust wo shall }>e saved this last of disgraces. I 
(4.) So far as to the effect of the Act on the j 
interests of this nation. With regard to the , 
interests of mankind at large, I am sure the i 
benefit was very conshlerable. Long before 
this Act, indeed, the spirit of toleration began to 
gain ground in Europe. In Holland the third 
part of the people are Catholics ; they live at 
ease, and are a sound part of the state. In 
many parts of (lermany, Troteslants and Papists 
partake the same cities, the same councils, and 
even the same churches. Tlie unbounded liber- 
ality of the King of Prussia's conduct on this 
occasion is known to all the w'orld, and it is of a 
piece with the other grand maxims of his reign, 
'riic magnanimity of the imperial court, breaking 
through the narrow principles of its predece.ssors, 
has indulged its Protestant subjects not only 
with property, wdth worship, writh liberal educa- 
tion, luit with honours and trusts, both civil and 
military. A w'orlhy Protestant gentleman of 
this country now fills, and fills with credit, a 
high office in the Austrian Netherlands. Even | 
the Iiutheran obstinacy of Sweden has thawed I 
at length, and opened a toleration to all religions. 

I know, myself, that in France the Protestants l 
iH'gin to be at rest. The army, W'hich in that | 
country is everything, is open to them; and ‘ 
some of tlie military rewards and decorations ! 
which the laws deny, arc supplied by others, to j 
make the service acceptable and honourable, i 
The first miiiister of finance in that country 
[Necker] is a Protestant. Two years* war with- } 
out a tax is among tlie first fruits of their liber- 
ality. Tarnished os the glory of this nation is, ! 
and ns far as it has waded into the shades of an 
eclipse^ some beams of its former iUomination 
still play upon its surface, and what is done in t 
England is still looked to as argument^ and as ; 
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’ t'xample. Jt is certainly tme, that no law of 
i this country ever met with such universal ap- 
i planae abroad, or was so likely to iiroduce the 
! perfection of that tolerating spirit, which, as 1 
j observed, has been long gaining ground in Europe ; 
i for abroad it ■was universally thought that wo 
had done what, I am sorry to say, wo had not ; 
they thought we had granted a full toleration. 
That opinion was, however, so far from hurting 
tho Protestant cause, that I declare, with the 
most serious solemnity, my firm iwlief, that no 
one thing done for these fifty years past was so 
likely to prove deeply l>eneficial to our religion 
at large os Sir George Sa vile’s Act. In its effects 
it was **An A^t for tolerating and protecting 
Protestantism throughont Europe ; " and 1 hope 
tliat those who were taking steps for tho quiet 
auil settlement of our Protestant bivihren in 
other countries will, even yet, rather consider 
the steady equity of the greater and better part 
of the people of Great Britain, than the vanity 
and violence of a few, 

T perceive, gentlemen, by the manner of all 
about me, that you look with horror on the 
wicked clamour which has been raised on this 
subject, and that, instead of an apology for 
what w'as done, you ratlier d(!mund from me 
an account why the execution of tho scheme 
j of toleration was not made more answerable 
! to the large and liberal grounds on which it 
I was taken up. The question is natural and 
I proj'er ; and I remember that a groat and h*arned 
i magistrate [Lord Tlmrlow], distiijgui.-.l»ed for his 
strong and systematic understanding, and who 
at that time was a member of the House of 
Commons, made tho same objection to the pro- 
ceeding. The statutes, as tliey now stand, arc, 
without doubt, perfectly absurd ; but I beg 
leave to explain the cause of this gross imperfec- 
tion in the tolerating plan as well and as shortly 
os X am able. It was uiiiv(ir.sally thought that 
the session ought not to jiass over without 
doing something in this business. To revi.se tho 
whole body of the penal statutes was conceived 
to be an object loo big lor the time. The penal 
statute, therefore, which was chosen for repeal 
(chosen to show our disposition to conciliate, 
not to peHect a toleration), was this Act of ludi- 
crous cruelty, of which I have ju.st given you the 
nistorj'. It is an Act which, thougli not by a 
great deal so fierce an<l bloody as some of the 
rest, was infinitely more ready in the execution. 
It was the Act which gave the greatest encourage- 
ment to those pests of society, mercenary in- 
formers, and interested disturbers of hoiisehohl 
peace; and it was observed, with truth, that 
the prosecutions, either carried to conviction or 
ctSnpounded, for many years, had been all com- 
menced upon that Act. It was said, that while 
we were deliberating on tbe more perfect sclieme, 
the spirit of tbe age would never come up to the 
execution of the statutes which remained, especi- 
ally as more steps, and a co-operation of more 


minds and powers, were required toward a mis- 
chievous use of them, than for tho execution of the 
Act to bo repealed ; that it was better to unravel 
this textnre from below than from above, begin- 
iiing with the latest, which, in general practice, 
is the severest evil. It was alleged that this 
slow proceeding would bo attended with Uio 
adAriUtago of a progressive experience, and that 
tho people would grow reconciled to toleration, 
^hon they shoild find, by the effccU, that justic'e 
was not NO irreconcilable an onomy to conveni- 
ence as they had imagined. 

These*, gentlemen, wore tho reasons why wc 
I left this g(tod work in the rude, unfinished state 
; ill wliicli good works arc commonly loft, through 
j the tame circumspection with which a liinid 
l)rudence so frequently enervates beneficence. 
In doing gooil, we are generally cold, and lan- 
guid, and sluggish, and, of all things, afraid of 
liciiig too much iu the right. But the works of 
malice and injustice are quite in another style. 
They are finished with a bold, masterly hand; 
touched, as they are, with the spirit of those 
vehement passions that call forth all our ener- 
gies whenever wo oppit'sH and persecute. 

Thus this inutbu* was left for the tiiiio, with 
' the full determination in Parliamont not to 
sutler other and worse statutes to remain, for 
the pnrpoNO of oouiiteracting tlie bonoflts jiro- 
posed by the rojical of one penal law; for no- 
body then ilrcamod of defending what was done 
as u beiietit, on the ground of its being no benefit 
at all. Wc were not then ri])e for so mean a 
subterfuge. 

I do not wish to go over tlie horrid scene that 
w^as afterward acted. Would to God it could 
be expunged for ever from tlie annals of this 
country! but, since it must subsist for our 
I shame, let it subsist for our i instruction. In tbe 
year 1780 there were found in this nation men 
deluded •eiough (for 1 give the whole to their 
didusiou), »n iireteiiees of zeal and piety, with- 
out any soi i of provocation whatsoever, real or 
jiretended, to make a desjierate attempt, which 
would have consumed all the glory and power of 
this country in the flames of London, and buried 
all law, order, and religion, under the ruins of 
j tlie metropolis of the Protestant world. Whether 
; ail thi.s mischief done, or iu the ilirect Indn of 
I doing, was in their original sclicnie, I cannot 
! say. T lioj»e it was not; but this would have 
I been the unavoidable ecmsequeiice of their pro- 
ij ceedings, had not the llamcR they lighted up 
j in their fury been extinguisJied in ilieir 
j blood. 

I All tho time that this liorrid scene was acting 
. or avenging, as well as for some lime before, and 
ever since, the wicked instigators of this unhappy 
multitude, guilty, with ev<;ry aggravation, of all 
their crimes, and seret-ned in a cowardly dark- 
ness from their punishmeut, continued, without 
interruption, pity, or remorse, to blow up the 
blind rage of the populace with a oontiuued 
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blast of poetUential libels, which infected and the world), I may and will value myself eo far, 
I>oisoncd the very air we breathed in. that, yielding in abiliUca to many, I yielded in 

The main drift of all the libels and all the zeal to none. With warmth and with vigour, 
riots was to force Varliament (to persuade iw and animated with a just and natural indigna. 
was hopeless) into an act of national perfidy tiou, I called forth every faculty that I possessed, 
which has no example: for, gciitlcinen, it is and I directwl it in everyway which I could 
proper you should all know what infamy W'c possibly employ it. I lalioured night and day, 
escaped by refusing that repeal, for a refusal of 1 laboured in I^arlianicnt. 1 laboured out of 
which, it seems, I, among others, stand some- Parliament. If, therefore, the resolution of the 
where or other accus«‘d. When we took away, House of Commons, refusing to commit this act 
on the motivjis which I had the lifiiionr of stating of unmatched turpitude, be a crime, I am guilty 
to you, a few of the innumcrablo penalties upon among the foremost ; but indeed, whatever the 
an oppressed and injured jjcojde, the relief was faults of that House may have been, no one 
not absolute, but given on a Htijmlalioii ami member was found hardy enough to propose 
compact lietween them ami ns; lor wo liouml so infamous a thing; and, on full debate, we 
down the Roman Catliolics with the most sob-mu passed the resolution against the petitions with 
oaths to bear true allegiance to this Govein- as much unanimity as we had formerly passed 
ment; to abjure all sort of temporal power in the law of which these petitions demanded the 
any other; and to reiioiiuce, under the same repeal. 

solemn obligations, the doctrines of systematic There was a circumstance (justice will not 
perftdy witli which tliey stood (I conceive very suffer me to pass it over) which, if anything 
unjustly) charged. Now our modest petitioners could enforce the reaAona 1 have given, would 
came up to us, most Inimbly praying nothing fully justify the Act of relief, and render are- 
more than that w« .should break our faith, with- peal, or anything like a repeal, unnatural, ini- 
out any one cause whatsoever of forfeiture possible. It was the behaviour of the persecuted 
OHRigned; and when Urn subjects of this king- Homan Catholics under the acts of violence and 
dom had on their part fully pcrfoniicd their brutal iiiHolence which they sulferod. I suppoia 
engagement, wo should refusu on our part the theie are not in London less than four or live 
benefit we had stipulated on the i*erfornuince of thousand of that persuasion from my country, 
those very conditions that wore prescrihed by who do a great deal of the most labourious works 
our own authority, and taken on the sanction of iu the metropolis, and they chiefly inhabit tho-ne 
our public faith, that Jh to «ay, when wo had in- quarters which were the principal theatre of the 
voigled them with fair promises within our <loor, fury of the bigoted multitude. They are known 
we were to shut it on them, and, adding mockery to be men of fitrong arms and (juick feelings, 
to outrage, to tell them, Now we have got you and more remarkable for a determined resolution 
fast; your consciences are bound to a power ixt- than clear ideas or nuu-h foresight ; but though 
solved on your destruction. Wo have rii.ade you pro\okecl by everything that can stir the blood 
swear that your religion oblige.^ you to keep of men, their houses and chapels in flames, and 
your faith. Fools, as you ur<*! we will now let with the most atrocious protanations of every- 
yon see that our religion enjoins us to keep no thing w-liich they hold sacred befora tlioiroyes, 
faith with you.*’ They who would advisedly not a band was moved to retaliate or oven to 
call upou us to do siudi thing.s must ct-riaiiily defend. Had a conflict once begun, the rage of 
have thought us not only a convention of trcach- their per.sccutor.s would have redoubled. Thus, 
erous tyrants, but a gang of the lowest and fury iiicrcasiug by the reverberatioii of outrage.^ 
dirtiest wretches that ever disgraced humanity, house Iwing tired for house, oiid church for 
Had we done this, we should li.'ivu indeed proved chapel, I am convinced that no power under 
that there w'cre some in the w’orld whom no faith heaven could have prevented a general conflagra- 
could bind ; and we should have conn'cfnf our- tion, an<l at this day London would have been a 
Helves of that odious principle (if which Papists tale; but I am well informed, and the thing 
atood aecuseii by those very savages, wlio vvi&hcd speaks it, that their clergy exerted their whole 
us, on that accusation, to deliver them over to influence to keep their people in such a state of 
their fury. forbearance and quiet, os, when I look back, 

In this audacious tumult, when our very name fills me with astonishment; but not with aston- 
and ebaract^i as gentlemen, was to bo cancelled ishment only. Their merits on that occasion 
for aver, along with the faith and honour of the ought not to be forgotten; nor will they, when 
nation, I, who had exerted myself very little on Englishmen come to recollect tbeni.selves. I am 
the quiet paseiiig of the bill, thought it necessary sure it were far more proper to have called them 
then to come forward. 1 was not alone ; but forth and given them the thanks of both Houl^ 
tliough some distinguished members on all sides, of Parliament, than to have suffered those worthy 
and particularly on ours, added much to their clergj'men and excellent citisens to be hunted 
high reputation by the part tluy took on tliat into holes and comers, while we are making low- 
day (a part which will be remembered as long as minded inquisitions into the number of their 
honottr, epixi^ ai^ eloquence have estimation in people ; as if a tolerating principle was never t*/ 
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i ]ii«7ail, wUera we were very sure that only a tence we can examine into their opinions about 
I few ooiild possibly take advantage of it Bnt a btisitiess in whldi they have no Interest or 
1 indeed we are not yet well recovered of our concern, lint after all, are we equally sure that 
I fright Our reason, I trnst, will return with they arc adverse to our oonatitntion, as that our 
I our security, and this unfortunate tentper will statutes are hostile and deatmotive to them I 
{MISS over like a cloud. For my part, 1 have reason to believe their 

Gentlemen, I have now laid before you a few opinions and inclinations in that respect am 
of the reasons for taking away the penalties of varions, exactly like those of other men ; and if 
the Act of 1699, and for refrising to establish they loan more to the Crown than I, and than 
them on the riotous requisition of 1760. Be> many of you think wc ought, we must mnem- 
cause 1 would not suffer anything which may be ber that he who aims ut anotbor’a life is not to 
for your satisfaction to escape, permit me just be mirprised if he flics into any sanctuary that 
to tOQch on the objections urged against our Act will receive him. I'iio tendeiTiess of the cxecu- 
and our resolves, and intended as a justification tive power is the natiirnl asyhiiii of those uimii 
of the violence offered to both Houses. ** I'arlia- whom the laws have declared war ; and to com- 
ment,” they assert, *‘*wa9 too hasty, and they plain that men are inolined to favour the moans 
ought, in so essential and alarming a change, to of tlieir own safety, is so absnrd that one forgets 
have proceeded with a far greater degree of do- the injustice in the ridicule, 
liberation.” The direct contrary. Parliament 1 must fairly tell you that, so far as my prin- 
was too slow. They took fourscore years to de- cijdes are concorned (principles that I hope will 
liberate on the repeal of an Act which ought not only dej^art with my last breath), 1 have no 
to have survived a second session. When at idea of a liberty unconnected with honesty and 
length, after a xwocrastiuation of near a centui^^ justice. Nor do I believe that any good cou- 
tbe business was taken up, it proceeded in the stitutions of government or of fn^cdom can find 
most public manner, by the ordinary stuge.<^, and it necessary for their security to doom any part 
as slowly as a law, so evidently right ns to lie of the peo)do to a permanent slavery. Snch a 
resisted by none, would ii.atundly a<lvanco. Jl.ad constitution of free<lom, if such can be, is in 
it been read three tiinea in one day, we should effect no more than another name for the tyranny 
have shown only a becoming readiness rccog- of the strongest faction ; and factions in republics 
sise by protection the undoubted dutiful be- have been, and are, full as ca|>able as rnonarolis, 
haviour of those ^^boln we had but too long of tlie most cruel oppression and injustice. It 
1 punished for oflcnces of presumption or conjee- is but too true that the love, and even the very 
j tnre. But for what end was that bill to linger idea, of genuine liberty is extremely rare, Jt is 
I beyond the usual period of an unopposed but too true that there are many whose whole 
measure ? Was it to be delayed until a rabble scheme of freedom is mado up of jiride, perverse- 
in Edinburgh should dictate to the Church of nes-s and iuHolenco. They feel themselves In a 
England what Tueasure of per.secution was fitting state of thraldom ; they imagine that their souls 
for her safety H* Was it to be ad.jounied until are cooped and cabined In, unless they have 
a fanatical force could be collected in Jjondon, some man, or some Imdy of men, dependent on 
sufficient to frighten us out of all our ideas of their mercy. Tide desire of having some one 
policy and justice t Were we to wait for the below tht ui descends to those who are. the very 
profound lectures on the reason of state, ecclesi- lowest of '^11 —and a Prutestant cobbler, debased 
ostical and political, which the Protestant Asso- by bis povcity, but exalted by his share of the 
ciation liave since condcsceniled to read to us ? ruling Church, feels a pride in knowing it is by 
Or were we, seven hundred i^eers and commoners, his generosity alone that the peer, whoso foot- 
the only porsnns ignorant of the ribald inveo man's instep ho measures, is able to keep Ids 
tives whicli occujy the place of argument in ch.aplain from a jail. This disposition is the 
those remonstranctis, which every man of com- iTlie source of the passion which many men in 
inon observation had lieard a thousand tino;s very bumble life have taken to the Amtrtran 
%ver, and a tbcMisund times over had despised ? ' war. Our subjects in America 1 our coUudes ! 
All men had liefore heard what they liave te , oiir dependants ! This lust of party j»owcr is 
say; and all men at this day know what they i the liberty they hunger and thirst for, and this 
dare to do; and 1 trust, all honest men are siren song of ambition has cliarined ears that 
equally influenced by the one end by the other, one would have thought were never organised to 
But they tell us, that those our fvJlow-citi- that sort of music, 
sens, whose chains we have a little relaxed, are This way proscribing the cUi&eun hy derumi^ 
eattnies to liberty and our free constitution— and general descriptimn, digidhed by 

not enemies, 1 presume, to their ovm liberty ; tbo name of reason of state, and security for 
and as to the con.Htitulion, until we give tliem constitutions and commonwealths, ts nothing 
some share in it, I do not know on what pre- better at bottom than the miiscrable invention 

0 l ungenerous ambition, which would fain 

♦ The Prolestaiit AsMcUtlon orlgliMled at Edia- hold the sacred trust of power without any of 
uarah. the virtues, or any of the energies, that give a 
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title to it ; a receipt of policy Tnaclo up of a 
ilRt«‘fiia>)1e coiriponnd of ninhce, cowardice', and 
flloth. They woald govern men against their 
will; hut in that govemraent they would he 
discharged from the exercise of vigilance, pro- 
vidence, and fortitude ; and therefore, that they 
may fileci> on their watch, they coii'^ent to tahe 
some one division of the soci«ty into partner- 
ship of the tyranny over the rest, lint lot 
government, in what form it may hc^coinpre- 
hend the whole in its jnslicc, and restrain the 
suspicious hy its vigilance ; let it kc»*]* watch 
and war<l, let it fliseovcr hy its sagacity, and 
punish hy its fmnness, all deliiifiuency against 
its power, whenever tleliTKiueiicy exists in the 
overt acts; and then it will he as Hafo as ever 
Cod and nature intended it slmuld he. Crimes 
are the acts of individuals, and not ot denomina- 
tions; and thereftire arhitrarily to class num 
under general descniitiorj'!, in order to proscribe 
and punish them in the lumj* for a ju'csuined 
delinquency, of which xjcrhafu hut a part, ]»er- 
liafis none at ail, are guilty, is indeed a com- | 
pendiouM method, and saves a world of trouble 
about proof ; but such a met]ii»d, in .tead of 
heitjg law, is an net of unnatural rebellion 
against the legal dominion of rea^'ori and justice; , 
and this vice, in any constitution that enter- ! 
Inins it, at one lime or other will certainly bring , 
on its ruin. 

Wo are told that thill is not a religious )»erse- 
cution, and its ala ttors are loud in disclaiming 
all severities on ai'couut of e(‘nseii*nce. Very 
line, indeevl 1 'riieii let it be so. 'rhey are not 
persecutors, they are only ty ranis. With all my 
heart. T am perfectly iiidillcrent concerning the 
pretexts upon which we torment one another; 
or whether it be for the ooiistitulioii of the 
Church of I'higlaud, or for the constitution of the 
state of Knglainl, that jieoph* cln>oso to make 
their fellow-creatures wretched. When we were 
sent into a i>laee of authority, jou that sent ih 
had yourselves but. one eommission to gnc. Vmi 
could give us none to urong or oppress, or e\cn 
to suffer any kiml of <'ppii->sion or wioug, on 
any grounds whatsoever; not op political, as in 
the olfiiirs of America; not on conimercial, ns in 
those of Ireland; not in civil, as in the laws for 
debt; not in religious, as in the ‘il.itutos against 
Protestant or (Catholic disscntei The di\er.M- 
lied but connected fabric of universal justice 
is well cramped and bolted together in all its 
parts; and, depend uimn it, 1 never have eiu- 


detain you a little longer. I am, indeed, mo».t ! 
solicitous to give you perfect satisfaction. I ; 
find there are .some of a better and softer natnie ' 
than the persons with whom I have supposed 
myself in debate, who neither think ill of the 
Act of relief, nor hy any means desire the repeal ; 
not accusing, but larnentlng what was done, on 
account of the conseqnence.s, have frequently 
ex]>n*ssed their urisli that the late Act had never 
been made. Some of this descriiition, and 
persons of worth, 1 have met with in this city. 
They conceive that the prejudices, whatever they 
imglit be, of a large part of the people, ought 
not to have been shocked; that their opinions 
\ ought to have been previimsly taken, and much 
; atlcoded to ; and that thereby the late horrid 
scenes might have been prevented. 

I confess my notions are wddely different ; and 
I never was less sorry for any action of niy life. 

I like tile bill the better on account of the events 
of all kinds that followed it. It relieved the real 
sufferers; it .strengthened the state; and by the 
disordi rs that ensued, we had clear evidence that \ 
there lurked u temper somewhere, which ought , 
not to be fostered by the laws. No ill consc- j 
qucnccs whatever could be attributed to the Act ' 
itself. We knew beforehand, or we. were poorly j 
instrmded, that toleration i.s odious to the in- 
tolerant, freedom to oppre.ssors, property to j 
r<ii)l.er.s, and all kinds ami degrees of prosperity 
to the un\ iouH. We knew that all these kimls 
of men would gladly gratify their evil tlisposi- i 
tions under the sanction of law and religion, if * 
they could; if they could not, yet, to make way j 
to their objects, they would do their utmost to 
^ subvert all religion and all law. This we ' 
J certainly knew: but knowing this, is there anv 
I reason because thieves break in and steal, and 
I thus bring detriment to you and draw ruin on 
j Iheniselvro, that I am to be sorry that you arc 
m jiossession of shops, ami of warehouses, and 
uf wholesome laws to protect them? Are you 
to build no houses because desperate men may 
pull them down upon tlioir own heads? Or, if 
a malignant wrvuh will cut bis own throat 
j because je .sees you give alms to the necessitous 
j ami deserving, shall his destruction be attributed 
to your charity, and not to bis own deplorable 
mudness? If we repent of our good actions, | 
what, I pray you, is loft for our faults and 
follies f It i‘< not the beneficence of the laws, it 
is the unnatural temper which lieneficence can 
fret and sour, that is to lie lamented. It is this } 


ployed, and I never shall employ, any engine of teint>er w’hich, by all rational means, ought to j 
pow'er whicJi may come into my Jiands to wroneli be sweetened and corrected. If froward men j 
it asunder. All shall stand if I can help it, and should refuse this cure, can they vitiate any- * 
all shall stand connected. After all, to complete : thing but themstdves ? Does evil so react upon i 
this work, much ivmains to be done; miu-h in good, as not only to retard its motion, Iml^ I 


the oa.st, much in the west But great as the I change its nature? If it can so operate, then 1 
work is, if our will lie ready, our ptiwcrs are not ! good men will always be in the power of tlie j 


deficient bad; and virtue, by a ilre.adful reverse of order. \ 

Since you have suffered me. to trouble jou to ! must lie under perpetual &ut>jvction and Imudage { 
much on thii sutyect, permit me. gentlemen, to ] to vice^ | 


EDMUND BURKE. 
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As to the opinion of tlie people, which some i 
111 ink, in Buoh cases, is to be implicitly obeyed, 
near two years’ tranquillity, which followed the 
Act, and its instant imitation in Ireland, proved , 
almndantly that the late horrible spirit was, in I 
a great measure, the effect of insidious art. and i 
jHTverso industry, an<l gross misrei^resentatioii. 
But suppose that the dislike hud l^een iniiuh 
more deliberate, and much more general than I 
am persuaded it was. Wlieii wc know that the 
opinions of even the greatest mnltitndca are the 
standard of rectitude, I shall think myself 
obliged to make those opinions the masters of < 
my conscience. But if it may be doubled ; 
whether omnipotence itself is competent to alter ! 
the essential coilstitution of right and wrong, 
sure 1 am that such things os they and T are ' 
possessoJl of no such power. No man carries 
further than I do the policy of malcing govern- j 
iiieiit ]deasing to the people; but the widest i 
range of this politic complacence is coniined j 
within the limits of justice. I would not only | 
consult the interests of the people, but I w'onhl I 
cheerfully gratify their humours. We are all a \ 
.sort of children that must be soothed and | 
managed. I think 1 am not austere (U* formal | 
in my nature. I would bear— I would even iny- ! 
self play my part in any iunoeeiit bunoonenes . 
to divert them; but J never will aet the tyrant | 
for their amusement. If they will mix malice in ^ 
tlieir 8port.s, I shall never consent to throw them ! 
any living, seutU'nt creature whatsoever, no, 
not so much as a kitling, to torment. 

“But if I profess all this jni]iolitic stubborn- 
ness, I may chance never to be elected into 
Parliament.” It is certainly not pleasing to be 
put out of the public service. But 1 wish to be 
a Member of Parliament, to have iny share of 
doing good and restating evil. It would there- 
fore 1)© ab.snrd to renounce iny objects in order ' 
to obtain iny srjat. I deceive myself, indeed, ' 
most grossly, if I had not inucli nalher pas.s tlm 
remainder of my life hidden in the recesses of • 
the deepest obscurity, feeding my mind even ' 
with the visions and imaginations of such things, * 
ihau to be jdaced on the most sjiU-ndid throne of 
the universe, tantalised with the denial of the 
practice of all w’hich can make the greatest 
situation any other than the greatest curse, j 
Gentlemen, I have had my day. 1 can never 
sufficiently express iny gratitude to you for 
having set me in a ])lucc wherein I could lend • 
the slightest help to great and laudable desi jii''. 

If I have hail my share in any mea.surc giving ' 
quiet to private J^roJl^‘^ty, and l>rivatecoir-.» lence; 
if, by my vole, I liave aided in securing lo 
families the best jmsscssion, peace; if 1 hiivc 
joined in reconciling kings to tlicir subJe(d->, and ’ 
.subjects to ibeir prince; if I have as.si-tcd to 
loosen the foreign holdings of the citi/cii, aud 
taught him to look for bis protection to the 
laws of hi.s country, and for his comfort to the j 
goodwill of his countrymen; if X ha>e thus , 


taken my part with the best of men in the best 
of their actions, I can shut the liook. 1 might 
wish to read a page or two more ; but this is 
enough for my measure. I have not lived in 
vain. 

And now, gentlemen, on this serious day, 
when 1 come, as it were, to make up my account 
with yon, let me take to myself some degree of 
honest priilo on the nature of the charge.^ that 
are against mo. T do not here stand Ivoforo you 
accused of venality, or of neglect of duty. It Is 
not said that, in the long period of my service, 
I have, in a single instance, sacrificed tlie 
slightest of your interests to my ambition, or to 
my fortune. It is not alleged that, to gratify 
any anger, or revenge of my own, or of iny 
party, J have had a share in wronging or op- 
pri'ssing any dt‘.scription of moii, or any one man 
in any description. No I The charges against 
me .are all of one kind, that I have ]uis1uhI the 
priiiciplch of general justice and benevolence 
t»»o far; further than a cautions policy would 
wnrinrit, and further than the opinions of many 
wouhl go along with me. In every accidont 
which may h:i]>pen through life— in pain, in 
sorrow, in depression, and distress -T will call 
to mind this m eusation, and be comforted. 

Ocnticincu, I subiiiit the whole to your judg* 
mout. Mr Mayor, I Ihaiik you for the trouble 
you have taken on this occasion. In your ntato 
of bcaltb, it is particularly obliging. If this 
comyiany .should think it ativi.sable for me to 
wjLlidruw. 1 shall rcspiudfully retire. If you 
think otherwise, X shall go directly lo the 
cuuiicil-honsi; and to the ’change, and, witliout 
a uiomeiit's delay, begin my canvass. 

[At the close of his spcec.li, Mr Burke was 
eijcon raged to go on with the canvass ; but the 
o]ipo.sitiuTi being too decided on tlio so(X>nd day 
of the election, ho deolincrl the poll in the syiooch 
which follow .s.] 

SPEECH DECLINING ELECTION.* 

OENTL 14 MKN, -I decline the election. Jl has 
ever been my rule ihroiigb life to observe a jin*- 
))ortion between my efforts and my objeetK. I 
bave never been i emarkable for a bold, acli\'‘, 
and sanguine pursuit of advantages that Ofi 
pcrHoiial to jny.sulf. 

I have not canvassed tlie whole of tins <aty in 
form; but I have taken such a view of il OC 
satisfies my ow'n mind that your (hoicc will not 
uUimately fall upon me. Your city, gciith:im!ii, 
is in a Htat<i of niU'erable di.straetion ; ami I am 
n^iolved t(i witlidr-nv whatever .share iny j^rcteii- 
sioDS may have had in its unliajtjiy <li visions. I 
have not been in haste. I hav*- tried all ]>riid*iiit 
means. 1 have waited lor tiic » fh < t of all con- 
tingencies. If I were fond of a contest, by the 


* Delivered •Scpiemher 1780. 
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^partiality of my numerous friends (whom you 
know to be among the moat weighty and re- 
spectable people of the city) I have the means of 
a sharp one in my hands; but I thought it far 
better, with my strength unspent, and my repu- 
tation unimpaired, to do early and from fore- i 
sight that which f might be obliged to do from 
necessity at last. 

1 am not In the least su/prised, nor in the < 
least antpry at this view of tilings, I have read ' 
the book of life for a long time, and 1 have read 
other books a little. Nothing has happened to 
me but what has liappenctl tf> men much iM'tter 
than me, and in times and in nations full as 
g(K>d os the age and country that we live in. 
To say that I am no way concerned would be 
neither decent nor true. The representation of 
Jiristol was un object on many accounts dear to 
me, and I certainly slioubl very far prefer it to 
any other in the kingdom. My habits are made 
to it; and it is in general more unpleasant to be _ 
n'jected after a long trial than not to be chosen 
at all. 

Mut, gentlemen, I will see nothing except your 
former kimlncss, and f will give way to no other | 
sentiments than those of gratitude. From the , 
bottom of iny heart I thank yon for what you 
have done for me. You have given me a long 
term, which is now exjiircd. I have performed 
the conditions, and enjoyed all the profits to the 
lull ; and 1 now surrender your estate into your 
bands witbout being in a single tile or a single ‘ 
atone impaired or wasted by my use. I have 
served the public for fifteen years. I have ’ 
served you, in particular, for sU. What is past 


is well stored. It is safe, and out bf th^ 
of fortune. What is to come is in wieflii^JlaiU^ ^ 
than ours, and He In whose hands itl^ bait 
knows whether it is best for you and tint 1 ' 
should be in Parliament, or even in the woiid., 
Gentlemen, the melancholy event of yesterday 
reads to us an awful lesson against heii^f too 
much troubled aliout any of the ohjidts of 
ordinary ambition. The worthy gentleman who 
has boon snatched from ns at the moment of 
the election, aud in the middle of the contest, 
while his desires were as warm and his hopes as 
eager as onrs, has feelin^y told us what dtadows 
we are, aud what shadows we pursue.* 

It has >>ccn usual for a candidate who declines, 
to take his leave by a letter t6 the sheriffs; but 
I received your trust in the face of day, and id 
ilic face of day 1 accept your dismission. I am 
not — I am not at all ashamed to look upon yon, 
nor can my presence discompose the order of 
business here. 1 humbly and respectfully take 
my leave of the slieriffs, the candidates, and the 
electors, wishing heartily that the choice may 
be for the best at a time which calls, if ever 
time did c.all, for service that is not nominal. 

It is no plaything you are about. 1 tremble 
when I consider the trust I have presumed to 
ask. 1 confidcfl perhaps too much in my inten- 
tions. Tlicy were roally fair and upright; and 
I am bold to say that I ask no ill thing for yon 
when, on parting from this place, I pray that 
wbuiitcvcr you choose to succeed me, he may 
resenililc me exactly in all things except in my 
abilities to serve and my fortune to please 
you. 


LORD THURLOW. 

1732-180(1. 


REPLY TO THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

[Thk Duke had taunted him in the House of 
Lords, June 1779, on his plebeian extraction 
and recent admission to the Peerage, when he 
replied as follows:] 

1 am amazed at the attack which the noble duke 
has made upon me. V es, my lords {amsiderablff 
raising his ooteir), I 'am amazed at his grace's 
speech. The nolde duke cannot look before 
him, behind him, or on either side of him, with- 
out seeing some noble peer who owes his seat in 
Ibis House to his successful exertions iu the pro- 
fession to which I belong. Does he not feel that 
it is as honourable to owe it to these as to be the 
accident of an accident! To all tliese noble 
turdo, the language of the noble duke is as appli- 

. - 1 ^ 


cable and as insulting as to myself; but I do not 
fear to meet it singly and alone. No one vener- 
ates the peerage more than 1 do; but, my lords, 

I roust say that peerage solicited me, not I the 
peerage. Nay more, 1 can say, and wllf say, 
that os a peer of Parliament— as St>eaker of this 
right honourable House— as Keeper of the Great 
Seal— as guardiau of his Majesty's oonadenoe— 
as Lord High Chancellor of England— nay, even 
in that character alone in which the noble duke 
wonld think it an afiriint to be considered, but 
which character none can deny me— as a fNon, 1 
am at this moment as respectable; I beg leave 
to add, I am at this moment as much respected 
os the proudest peer 1 now look down upfom 

* Mr Ooombe, one of hta oottpetiton, who hhd died i 
enddenly the evening before. I 
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1749-1806. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMAMENT.* 


{The circumstances under which this speech 
was delivered are thus given hy Dr Goodrich ; 
** Turkey having commenced war against Russia 
in 1788, Joseph, Emperor of Austrioi espoused 
the cause of the Russians, and attacked the 
Turks. At the end of two years, however, 
Joseph died, aud bis successor, Lcojtold, being 
nnwilling to continue the contest, resolved on 
peace. He therefore called in the mediation of 
England and Prussia at the Congress of Reichen- 
boch ; and the three allied lowers demanded f>f 
the Empress of Russia to nnito in making pc;n‘e 
on the ]irinciplo of the statvJt quo, tliat is, of 
giving up all Uie ooiKiucsts she hud gained 
during the war. To this Catharine strongly 
ohjectwi, and urged the formation of a new 
C'hristian kingdom out of the Turkish provinces 
of Bessarabia, Moldavia, and VVallacliio, over 
which her grandson Constantine was expected 
to bo ruler This the allied powers refused, on 
the ground of its giving too great a ]>reponder- 
aiice to Russia j and the empress, being unable 
lu resist so strong an alliance, coiisenitid linally 
to relinquish all her conquests, with the excep- 
tion of the fortress of Oczaknw (])ronoun<;<‘d 
OtcJidkoff), at the mouth of the Dnieper, on the 
Black Sea, and a desert tract of country depend- 
ent thereon, which W'os valuahlc only as a secu- 
rity for her former conquests. Phigland and 
I'russia, however, in.si.sled on her restoring Ocz:i- 
kow, to wliicli they attached undue iniporlainxj 
os the supposed key of Con8tantino]»le, distant 
al)out 190 miles. The i)ride of Catharine w^as 
touched, aud she indignanlly refused. Mr Pitt 
instantly prepared for war, nnd with liis views 
and feelings at that time lie would p^robably 
have thrown himself into the contest with all 
the energy and dctcrminatioi) which marked his 
character. He continued his preparations for 
war (fearing, no doubt, that the empress might 
rise ^ her demands), and thus Virought upon 
h^BSdf new charges of wasting the public money, 
since it turned out that Catharine was still ready 
to abide by her original terms. On Hiokc terms 
I the matter was finally adjustcjl, Mr Pitt plcdg- 
j ing bimself that Turkey should accept them 
\ within four months, or be abandoned to her 
fate. Accordingly, peace was concluded on this 
basis between tlie empress and the I’orte in 
knffast 1791, and Oczakow has remained from 
that time in the hands of the Russians.*’ 


* A qpeedi delivered in the House of Commons, 
1.17IWL 


] "Fox’s elociuenco,” says liOrd Brougham, 
j "was of a kind wdiich, to comprehend, you 
must have heard himselt When he got fairly 
into his subject, was beartily warmed with it, 
he }x>ured forth words and periods of fire that 
smote you, and deprived you of all i>owor to 
reflect and rescMic yourself, while he went on to 
seize the faculties of the listener, and carry them 
captive along with him wliiihersoevcr ho might 
idease to rush.”] 

Sir,— A fter the challenge which was thrown 
out to mo, ill the speech of a right honour- 
able gentleman [Mr Diindas] last night, 1 con- 
sider it my duty to trouble you somowlmt at 
length on this importnut question. But be- 
fore I enter into the consideration of it, I will 
e.\plain why f did not obey a call made, and 
repeated several times, in a manner not vory 
cH)nsUtent either with the freedom of debate or 
with the order which the right, honourable 
gentleman [Mr I’iti] himself has prescribed for 
the discussion of this day. Wby any members 
slioubl ibink themselves entitled to call on an 
individual in that way, 1 know not; but why I 
did not yield to the call is obvious. Tt was said 
by an honourable gentleman lust night to be the 
! wish of the minister to bear all that could be 
said on the subject before be should rise to enter 
I into bis defence. If so, it certainly would not 
; become me to prevent him from hearing any 
! other gentlemun who might be inclined to stteak 
I on the occuHion ; and a.s he particularly alluded 
■ to me, 1 thonglit it reHj)eetriil to give way to 
gentlemen, that 1 iiiiglit not iulerru])t the oonrso 
' wliich he I.os cliosen, as it seems ho reserves 
himself till 1 have sjioken. 

I This call on me is of a singular nature. A 
iiiiiiister is acTUsed of having rashly engaged the 
' country in a measure by which we have suffered 
disaster nnd disgrace, and when a motion of cen- 
sure is uiadf, lie chooses to reserve himself, and 
HX>eak after every one, that no moans may be 
given to reply to his defence — to expoae his 
! fallacy, if falliudous, or to detect its misrepro- 
I sentutions, if be shall choose to misrepresent 
: wb.at may be said. If the right honourable 
gentleman is truly desirous of meeting the 
• charges against him, and has con/idenoK Jo bis 
ability to vindicate his conduct, why not pur- 
sue the course which would be manly and opes f 
Why not go into a committee, as was offered 
him by the honourable gentleman who made the 
motion [Mr Whftbreml], in wliich the fonns of 
this House would have jicrrnitted inembers 4Mi 
each side to answer whatever was advanced hy 
Q 
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the other, and the siitiject would have received 
the moBt ample discussion) Instead of ttiis 
honourable course, he is determined to take all 
advantages. He screens himself by a stratagem 
which no defendant in any process in this 
country could enjoy; since no man put upon 
his defence in any court of justice could so con- 
trive as not only to prevent all reply to his 
defence, but all refutation of what ho may 
assert, and all explanation of what he may mis- 
represent. 

Such are the advantages which the right hon- 
ourable gentleman fMr Pitt] is deterniined to 
seize in this moment of his trial ; and, to confess 
the truth, never did man stand so much in need 
of every advantage 1 Never was there an occa- 
sion in which a minister was exhibited to this 
IToiise in circumstances so ungracious os those 
under which he at present appears. Last session 
of Parliament wo hud no fewer than four debates 
upon the question of the armament, in which 
the right honournblo gentleman involved this 
coiintr}', without condescending to explain the 
object which ho had in view. The minority of 
this House stood forth against the monstrous 
measure of involving the country without un- 
folding the reason, llie minister proudly and 
obstinately refused, and ciilled on the majority 
to supimrt him. “We gave our opinion at largo 
on the subject, and with effect, as it turned out, 
on the public mind. On that of the right hon- 
ourable gentleman, however, wo were not suc- 
cessful ; for what was his coudiict? Ho replie<l 
to us, ** I hoar what you say. I could answer 
all your charges; but I know my duty to my 
king too well to submit, at this moment, to 
expose the secrets of the State, and to lay the 
reasons before you of the measure uu which I 
demand your confidence. I choose rather to lie 
for a time under all the imputations which you 
may heap upon me, trusting to the ez})Iauatioii8 
which will come at lost.” Such was explicitly 
his language. However I might dillcr from the 
right honourable gentleman in opinion, 1 felt 
for bis situation. Hiere was in this excuse some 
shadow of reason by which it might be possible 
to defend him, when the whole of his conduct 
came to be investigated. 1 thought it hard to 
goad him, when, perhai>s, he considered it as 
unsafe to expose what he was doing. But when 
the conclusion of the negotiation had loosed him 
from his fetters, when he bad cast off the tram- 
mels that bound him, I thought that, like the 
horse described by 1 Joiner (if I remembered, I 
would quota the lines), exulting in the fresh 
pastures after he had freed himself from the 
bridle^ the honourable gentleman would 
have been eager to meet us with every sort of 
explanation end satisfaction. * I thought that, 

« ** niad,** the sixth book, near the end ; 

** The wanton oonrser thus witli reins unbound 

Itreaki fram hts stall, sad beaU the trembling 
groipd; 


restrained by no delicacy, and panting only for 
the moment that was to restore him to the 
means of developing, and of expatiating npon 
every part of his conduct that was mysterious ; 
of cleariug up that which had been reprobated, 
of reticlling on the heads of his adversaries those 
very accusations with which they had loaded 
him — the right honourable gentleman would | 
have hod but one wish, that of coming forward | 
in a bold and manly manner and endeavouring 
to make his cause good against ua in the face of | 
the worliL ^as he done so ? Has be even given 
UK the means of inquiring fully and fairly into 
his conduct? No such thing. He lays before ' 
us a set of pajiers sufficient, indeed, as 1 shall 
contend, to found a strong criminal charge of 
misconduct against him, but evidently muti- 
lated, garbled, and imperfect, with a view of 
precluding that full inquiry which his conduct 
demands, and which we had every reason to 
expect he would not have shrunk from on this 
day. We call for more. They are denied us. 

: Why? “Because,” say the gentlemen on the 
other side, “ unless the papers now before you 
bIiow there is ground for accusation, and unless , 
you agree to accuse, it is not safe or proper to j 
grant you more.” But is this a defence for the 
right honoacable gentleman? Po these papers ^ 
exculprite him? Directly the reverse. Prima i 
facir> they condemn him. They afford us, io I 
the first instance, the proof of disappointment 
They show us that we have not obtained what 
we aimed to obtain { and they give us no jnsti- i 
ficaiion of the right honourable gentleman for 
tliat disappointment. 1 have heard much in- 
genuity displayed to maintain that there was no | 
guilt But what is the fallacy of this argument ? 
When wo called for papers during the Spanish 
negotiation [as to Nootka Sound], we were an- 
swered ‘ ‘ the negotiation was pending, and it was • 
unsafe to grant them.” Very well. But when 
it was over, and the same reasons for withhold- 
ing them could not be said to exist, we were 
told, “ Look to the result The nation is satis- 
fied with what we have got, and yon must lay a 
ground of criminality liefore we can admit your 
principle of calling for papers.*' Thus we were 
precluded from all inquiry into that business. 
But now the right honourable gentleman, con- 
scious that the country feels somewhat differ- 
ently, admits the ground of criminality to have 
been laid by producing those documeuts on your 
table, imperfect as they are. It is from his own 

I confession, therefore, that I am to pronounce 
him guilty, until he proves himself not to be so; 
and it is enough for me to contend that the 
papers now before us afford him prima facCe no 

Pampered and proud, he seeks the wonted tides, 

And laves, in hoisht of blood, his shining sides ; 

His head now freed, he teases to the skies ; 

His mane dishevelled o'er his shouldeit flies; 

He snuffs the females in the distant plain, * 

And springs, exulting, to hla fields again."— Agpa 
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justification, bat, on the contrary, afford strong 
proof of his guilt, inasmuch as they evince a 
complete failure in the object he aimed to extort 
) Sir, the right honourable gentleman is sensible 
< how much these circumstances render it neces- 
! aary for him to take every possible advantage 
i his situation can give hinu Instead, therefore. 



j ctmvenieut or impolitic for him to state last 
i year the true grounds on which ho had called 
! uj)OU us to arm, what was the o b j|ct of that 
armament, and why he had abandons it, be lays 
: - a few papers on the table, and contents liinisolf 
I with an apjieal nii hoard of before : “If you have 
I anything to saymgaiust me, sjicak out, speak 
< all. 1 will not say a word till you have done. 

1 Let me hear you one after another. I will have 
I .til the advantage of the game — none of you shall 
; come behind me, for as soon as you have all 
! thrown forth what you have to say, I will make 
! a speech, which you shall not have an ojipor- 
I iimity to contradict, and 1 will ilirow myself on 
1 my majority, that makes you dumb for ever.’' 

I Such is the situation jii which W'o stand, and 
I such is the course wliich the right hounurahle 
I gentleman thinks it honourable to luirsue I I 
I cheerfully yield to him the ground he cliooses to 
i occupy, and I will proceeil, in ohedience to the 
! call personally adtlressivl to me, frankly to state 
I the Tiisutom for the vote of censure, in which I 
hhail thii; night agree. 

f. Much argument has boon used on tojiics ' 
not unfit, indeed, to be mixed with this question, ’ 
but not necessary; topics which undoubtedly 
may be incidentally taken up, but which are 
not essential to the discussion, lu this class I 
rank what has been said upon the balance of 
j Kurupe. Whether the insulated jiolicy wliich 
disdained all Continental connection whatever, 

- as adopted at the begin niiig of the jireseiit rcigji 
— whetheT the system of extensive foreign con- 
nection, so eagerly insisted on by a young 
gentleman who Upoke yesterday for iIks first 
! lime [Mr Jenkinson, afterward Lord Li verj»ool] — 

1 c>r whether the medium between these two be 
I our interest, are certainly very proju-r topics to 
i 1 *e discussed, but as certainly not essential topics 
to tliis question. Of the tlirce, I confidently 
Ifrouounce the middle line the true political 
I cotirse of this country. I think that, in our i 
situation, every Continental connection is to be t 
determined by its own merits. 1 am one of ' 
those who hold that a total inattention to 
foreign connections might be, as it has proved, ■ 
I very injurious to this country. But if I am 
driven to choose between the two extremes, ! 
betWM that of standing insulated and aloof ! 
I from all foreign connections, an(\ tnisting for 
I defence to onr own resources, and that system 
as laid down in the speech of an honourable 
^ntleman [Mr Jenkinson], who distinguished 
ulmself so much last night, to the extent to 


which be preused it, I do not hesitate to dedara 
that my opinion is for the first of those situa> 
tions. 1 should prefer even total disunion to 
that sort of connection, to i>re8orvo which wo 
should bo obliged to risk the blood niid the 
resources of the country in every quarrel and 
every change that ambition or accident Tnt';;ht 
bring ‘about in any part of the Continent of 
Europe. But in tho question before ns, 1 deny 
that 1 am driven to either of these extremes. 
The hnumirable geiiilomau, who spoke with all 
the open ingeiiiiousiiess, as well as tho anima- 
tion of youth, seemed himself to dread tho 
extent to whieli his own doctrinos would lead 
him. Ho failoil, therefore, to sustain the policy 
of the system he described, in that paH where it 
can alono apjily, namely, to the degree in which 
it is necessary for us to support a balance of 
power. Holland, for instance, ho states to be 
our natural ally. (Jranted. “ To preserve llol. 
land, auil that she may not fall into tho arms of 
France, we must make an alliance with PriiB.Hia.” 
HootL But rru8.sia may be attacked by Austria. 
“Then we niuslnmkc an alliance with the Otto- 
iiiaii 1*01*1 e, that they may fall on Austria.*' 
Well, but the Foi te may be attacked by Uussia. 
“Then we must make au albanee with Sweden, 
that she may lull ou Uus.^ia.'* By the way, i 
must hero remind him that ho totally forgot 
even to iiientiun Poland, as if that country, now 
becomu in some degree able to act for itsuir, 
from the change in its conslitiition, was of no 
moment, or incapable of iniluoncing in any 
luaniier ibis system of treaties and attaeks. His 
natural ingenuity pointed out to him that, iu 
casting up the account of all this, it woulu not 
produce a favourable balance for Kaglaml, and 
he evaded the conHoqiicnce of his own jirinciple, 
by saying ihut per/mps Uussia would not attack 
tho Porte 1 “for when wo speculate on extreme 
cases,” says the honourable gentleman, “wo have 
a right to make allowances. It is fair to expect 
that when we are in alliance with tho Porte, 
Russia will feel too sensiidy the importance of 
the commercial advantages she enjoys in her 
intertxjurse with this country to risk the loss of 
them by an attack on her,'* Arc we, then, to 
HUpppse, in a scene of universal contest and 
wiU'fare, that tliis ambitious power, who is re- 
prOfiched as perpetually and systematically lum- 
ing at the destruction of the Porte, and while 
the rest of Europe was at peace, ha.s been in a 
slate of restless and unceasing hostility with 
her, will then l;e the only iiower at jK-awi, and 
let slip HO favourable au opi>ortuniiy of destroy- 
ing her old enemy, simply because she h afraid 
of losing her trade with you iu the Baltic ? If 
tho honourable gentlcznau means to state this M 
a rational conjecture, I would ask him to look 
to the fact, hid her sense of thc^e od vantages 
restrain her in the late war, or compel her to 
detdi>t from the demanrls she made More we 
began to arm ? Certainly not. Wo ^d, from 
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the docnmontB before ns, that she adhered to 
one unifonh, steady course, from which neither 
the apprehension of commercial loss, nor the 
terrors of our anns, influenced her one moment 
to recede. What, tlieii, are we to conclude from 
tills intricate system of balances and counter- 
balances, and those clangcrous theories with 
which the honourable gentleman seemed to 
amuse himself? Why, that these are specula- 
tions too remote from oiir i>olicy; that in some 
parts, even according to the honourable gentle- 
man’s argument, they may be defective after 
all, and consefjU(;ntly, that if the system he 
bnihls upon it fails in one of its possibilities, it 
fails in the whole of them. Such must ever be 
the fate of Kysteins so nicely constructed. But 
it is not true that the system necessary to enable 
this country to derive the true benefit from the 
Dutch alliance ought to be foiiiubd iijiGn those 
involved an<l mysterious politics which make it 
incumbent upon us, nny, which prove its perfec- 
tion, by compelling us to slaiid forward the 
principals in every quarrel, Ibe Quixotes of every 
enterprise, the agitators in every plot, intrigue, 
and diHlurlmntifl, which are every day arising in 
Europe to embroil one state of it with another. 

I confess that niy opinions fall inlinitcly .short 
of these perilous extremes; that possibly my 
genius is too scanty, and my understanding too 
limited and feeble, for the contemplation of tbeir 
eonse(iaences ; and that I can sficimlato no 
further than on connections immediately neces- 
sary to preserve us, safe and proHiK?rous, from 
the power of our o]>en enemies, and the encroach- 
ment of our competitors. This 1 hold to bo the 
only test by which the merits of an alliance can 
be tried. 1 did think, for instance, that when 
the intrigues of France threatened to deprive us 

I of our ancient ally, Holland, it was wise to 

I interfere, and afterward to form an alliance by 
which that evil might Is* prevented. Jhit to 
push tlio system further is perniiumis. Every 
link in the chain of confederacies, which lias 
bofm so widely expatiated up(»n by the member ! 
already alluilcd to, eaiTies us more and more 
from the just point. By this extension the 
broad ami clear iiiies of your j)olicy become 
narrower and less distinct, until at lust the very 
trace of them is lost 

Other topics have been introduced into the 
discussion. The beginuing of the war between 
Russia and tlio Borte has been referred to. 
What possible connection that has with our 
anuament 1 know not, but of that 1 sliall have 
occasion to speak by and by. 

IL 1 oonie^ however, sir, to a question more 
immediately ^M^re us, and that is, the value 
and important attached, in the minds of his 
Mi^esty’s ministers, to the fortress of Oczakow ; 
and here I must beg leave to say, that they have 
not once attempted to answer the arguments so 
judioioiisly and ably enforced by my honourable 
friend made tl^ motion. It was explicitly 

I 


; stated by the gentlemen on the other side, a& 

' the only argument for onr interference at all, 

^ that the balance of Europe was threatened wiHi 
great danger if Oczakow was suffered to remain 
‘ in tlic hands of Russia. Of no less importance 
: did ministers last year state this fortress of 
Oczakow, tlian as if it were indeed the taUman 
on wliich depended the fate of the whole Otto- 
man empire. But if this, from their own admis- 
sion, was true last year, what has happened to 
alter its x'alue ? If it then excited the alamis 
. of his Misty’s ministers for the safety of 
i Europe, what can enable them now to tell ns 
' that we are perfectly secure? If it was true 
; that her bare possession of Oczakow would lie so 
, dangerous, what must lie the Icrror of Eutoi>c, 
when they see our negotiators put Russia into 
the way of seizing even Constantinople itself? 

This was the strong argument of my honourable 
friend [Mr Whitbread], and which he main- 
tained with such solid reasoning that not the 
slightest answer has been given to it. To illus- 
trate the value of Oczakow, however, one honour- i 
able gentleman [Mr Grant] went back to the ! 
reign of Elizabeth, and even to the days of Philip j 
and Demosthenes. He told ns that when Do- , 
mosthenes, urging the Athenians to make uvar 1 
on Philip, reproached them with inattention to , 
a few towns he had taken, the names of which 
they scarcely knew, telling them that those 
towns were the keys by which he would in time 
inviule and overcome Greece, he gave them a 
.salutary warning of the danger that impended. | 

But if the opponents of that great orator had | 
prevailed, if they had succeeded in inducing i 
their countrymen to acquiesce in the snrrender ^ 
not only of those towns, but of considerably > 
more, aa in the iireaent instance, with what face 
would he afterward have declared to his country- 
men, “True it was that these sorry and nanie- 
Ivsa towns were the keys to the Acropolis itself; 
but you have surrendered them, and what is the t 
conscipienco ? You are now in a state of the 
most perfect security. You have now nothing 
to fear. You have now the prospect of sixteen 
years of ponce before youl” I ask, sir, wbat 
would have been the reception even of Demos- 
thenes himself, if he had undertaken to support 
such an inconsistency? 

Let us try' this, however, the other way. In 
ordor to show that his Majesty's ministers merit 
the censure which is proposed, 1 will admit that ; 
the preservation of the Turks it necessary for 1 
the security of a balance of power. I trust, at 
the same time, that this admission, whicli I ! 
make merely for the argument, will not be dis- ; 
ingennonsly quoted upon me, as hypothetical 
statements too commonly are, for a^issiqps of j 
fact What will the right honourable gentleman 
gain by it? The Turks, by his arrangement, F' 
are left in a worse situation than he found them ; ' 

for, previous to his interference, if Russia had 
gone to Constantinople, he would have been nn- 
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f< tteml by the stipulations which bind Uitu now» 

' and he ind his ^ly mijfht ha\e intoHcrrtd to 
^a>e the Porte Irom total distxuctiou But at 
’ present the possible and total extirpation of the 
Ottoman power is made to depend on a point so 
precanoos as their accepting the proposal ahich 
the n;;ht honourable gcntlemsii thought ht to 
1^1 et to for them within the sp'ice of four 
iiKiiths And what is this pioposil? Wh\, 
\u d the Turks should give up, not on1> tht w it 
hti had begun, but this very Oczakow which 
cl itself w IS sufhcicnt, in the hands of Russia, 
to oieriurn the balaiuo If, then fort , it was so 
import int to retoi er Oczakow , it is not la oicrcd, 
and ministers ou|;ht to lie etnsured If uinrti 
)K>rt int, tlie} ou^ht never to have demanded it 
If so uiiimpoitant, the} ought to bo ttnsuitd 
for inning, but if so important as they ha\e 
stated it, the} ought to be censured for disutn 
ii„ without baling t,o*^tcii it Rithcr wn\ 
tile leloro, the irgument comes to the saim point, | 
iml 1 <are not on which side the ge nth men 
hoose to lake it up, for whether Oc/al c w lie, 
as they told us lost }c ir, the kc} to ( e nst inii 
) niple, ou the pust nation of which to Imkey 
[ the biluiet ol 1 mope elepenlei, or, is tin} 
must t< li IIS now, < 1 no coni]) u atiie import me e, 
their eondtut is < pull} t» Ik eon I nine I lor 
disiiiinng, and pu illininnusly mcI liug \i| tin 
( 1 lut, in the hrst instuiee f n (ommitting the 
d luty ol their bouieigii, and luriidiiig the 
I ^ eaee of their eounti } , m the seiou 1 | 

I Rut ^in y tell us it w unfair to involve them 
in this dileninu Time was a mKldlt course to 
j ‘h ailopted 0 /akow wis certainly of much 
I inportance, lut tins inipoitance was to be 
I It. t< I mined 11 ) m ly eireumetam es Sir wo 
I aie bttoint. nice, itideed, in oui iioliUcal aiitli 
niwtic In this calculating age we iscertun to 
I a scruple whit in obpa is r allv werth Jlius 
it M eiiis tl) it Oc / ik )w was woi 1 li an ai in um iit, 

1 ut not worth a w ii , it was worth i thii it, 1 iit 
mt worth eiiiMiig that Ihieat into cxuiitioiit 
sir, I c«i?i conceive nothing so dc j^iadiitg and dis 
1 mourible is such an ai>,uincnl J > hoi 1 out 
I a menace without cvei senoiLsl} im imn,^ to <n 
I force It, eonstitulcs, 1 1 e nniuon Jan^ii i i , tl . 
j true dcbciiption ol a bullv Ajjdtd to tin ' 
tl insae lions oi i u ti ii, tne lis,,!a i dieji i, i 
and the consequeiiLCs 1 it il tc its hinjui ^ t 
I ^ach lb the prec ise eoiuliict the king h iiiine ters 
j have made the nation hold m the t>is of 
I Biirope, and which tbc} debnd b} un iiguuiciit 
that, if urged in private life, would stimp a 
nian with the ehaneter of a cow mi ii» I a 
I hull}, ami bitik him to Uie deijie t i1 \ss ot 
' inrimy and degradation Suie I am tint tins 
disti^ftion never buggistul lUell to the nllei 
turn of a noble duke [the Duke oi Lee Is] w hose 
cQ&dmt throughoat the whole of Ihi^ husiiif s 
has evinced the manly character of his mind, 
unaccustomed to auch calculations i From him 
we learn the fact, lie said m bis place that his 


colleagues thought it ht to risk a Ihu M to ro* 
cover Oczakow, but woul I u it n^k a war fm it 
Such conduct w is not for liim It micht suit the 
characters of his colleagues in othee, it e*ouhl 
not his But they say it might be woitli a war 
wUh the public opinion, but wortli iiolbmg 
Without it 1 1 cuiuot eoneciv o any uiae lu w hi h 
a gnat and wise nation, having commit tud itsi li 
b} a nunoee, can withdriw that menaeo with mt 
disjri ut Tht louverHe ot the pi op isition I e in 
ittsil} conceive Ihat tluic mav bi api\((,loi 
instiiici not ht to be asked at all, but whuU 
Iking asked toi and with a iiuniec, it is hi to 
insist upon lilts uiuloiibtidlv goes to make a 
niluii, liki ail individu il cautiouH ol eommit- 
liiig itbilf, biciusc then is no ,^iomid so t< iidii 
as that ot honour How do minisUiB think ou 
thissub|tet? (h/ikow wiH everything b} itscll , 
but will 11 the} a I it d to Oc/ ikow the bonciut of 
Jmeliiid, it It lino nilhiiigi Oirakow, by i1« 
b( II, tbn ail nod the balance ol 1 tirope Oe rukow 
an i nitional honotii united weudie I nothing in 
the suili I Honour is, in their pohthal iiitli- 
imtic, a maun tpnniil}, to It siibti utud tioiii 
the viliie oi Di/ikovvt Sir, 1 am ihunud ol 
this n asoiiing nor e in T n fit < t on tin foul stain 
it has hxtil on the rii^bsh iitim, without It uliiig 
nioi titn el itnl huiiil It d in b e 1 1 1 in ii late i ol 

It i^UM, the noble duke [ol LettlsJ, uiged his 
at iitinif iits with the fttbii^s that lieiumt him 
— ft clings til it tonn a sinking lontuist to tho e 
that ituitu tin ri{ bt bnnourabl gtntbinui 
lit fol 1 liiH ( ouiiti V, th it win II In li td ir ude up 
his iiiin I to tin in i ssit y of It inaiidiiig Ot mkow, 
itwdshn opinion that it might have 1 iii oU 
tamed without i war , but liaviug oiiti d< in in Itni 
it, he felt it his duty nut to shrink from Hie w ir 
hit might ensm lioin tho rcpdirii ol that 
Inn lint and jirt f ried tho r ni lution of his 
din to tin rt tr n ting Hi it opinion 1 ir dilh i 
rut wis tin (oiilint of tin rnbt hoiioiirablt 
unlltmai Mr lilt] thou, h Ins nlvn wisHt 
rtaiiie, an 1 mill were Hn n riiphs In lolt in 
tiiJii bin Hu lionoui of hm hovi reign, wine 
II III t hr ] It d/ I to Hus til iiiand, an I attr rw li I 

0 li 1 him to itttde irrmi it 

HI Jh y tell us, liowtvtr an 1 sr» n Ir v ilu 
Hiifniselves iiiu(h ii}ioii it Hut, in il mini m 
the objtet foi wine h tin \ h 1 1 aim I Hn v » I I 
in loiifoniaty to publu ojnniou **11 I dl 
iairl} slate my sr iitiiin iits on tins nd ) i It ib 
ri,,ht and pnnb lit lr» r ousult thu j il li f n ni 
Jt lb friquinllv wisi to atteii I ivni 1 j i ul In 
jrejudicis on subprtH of smh ml Me iiij »rl- 
in e aswhrlhii thu air lo lav wtr n } nr 
Hut li, in the cajior i^> < f a 1 rv» d * lowii, 

1 were to vt , or slion d> 1 i ittfH f I it I hiw 

any iiiiasur s gom/ 1 rrw 1 I II / I r xl n il fh( 

peace or pnisienf} ol tl* r 11 1 v ml d 

eroergemy werr so prts 11 i » « niainl the 
sadrlcD idoptioii ol a rb 1 ivc >iir r*ti avrrtthe 
iniRchief, I shoiiltl lul h sltal one moment to 
aet uj>on my own iisjonsjiiilit} 1^ however, 
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the public opinion did not happen to nquare 
with mine; if, after pointing out to them the 
danger, they did not see it in the same light 
with me ; or if they conceived that another 
remedy was preferable to mine, 1 should con- 
sider it us due to my king, due to niy country, 
due to Tny own hontuir, to rebrCy tliat they might 
pursue the jdan wliich they thought better by a 
fit instminent — that is, by a njan who thought 
with them. Siicli would be my conduct on any 
subject where conscientiously 1 could not sur- 
render my jiulgriicnt. If the case w'as doubtful, 
or the emergency not so jiTeshing, f should be 
ready, pevlmps, to Na<Tifice my opinion to that of 
the public ; but one thing is most clear in such 
an event as this, namely, that I ought to give the 
public the means of forriiing an accurate estimate. 

Do I state this difTcrcnce fairly ? If T do, and if 
the gentlemen over against me will admit tliat in 
the instance before us the public scTitimcnt ought 
to have iiinucncrd them, it follows that the public 
sentiment ought to have been consulted before we 
were committed in the eyes of Europe, and that 
the country ought to have had the mean.s and the 
information necessary to form their judgment 
upon the true merits of this <iueblion. Did the 
king’s minist(‘ra aet thus ? Did they cither take 
the public ojiinion, or did they give us the 
means of forming orie V Nothing like it. On 
the ‘28th of March ITIU, the message was tirought 
down to this House. On the HDlh we passed a 
vote of ttX»probation, but no opivion was .asked 
from us, no ej'plauation w'as given us. So far 
from it, we were expressly told our advice was 
not wanted ; that wc had nothing to do with the 
prerogative of the Drown to make war; that all 
our business was to give coiilidenee. So far with 
regard to this House. 1 cannot help thinking 
this conduct somewhat hard upon the majority, 
who certainly might have counted for sonictliiiig 
in the general opinion, when the right honour- 
,able gentleman was collect :iig it, if ho meant 
fairly so to do. T grant, indecvl, that there are 
many ways by wliicli the feeling and temper of 
the x>ublic may be tolerably well known out of 
ibis House as well as iii it. I grant that the 
opinion of a rcsp» etable meeting at Manchester, 
of a meeting at Norwich, of a meeting at Wake- 
field, of public bodies of men in ditlbrcnt parts 
of England, might give the right lioiiour.ablc 
gentleman a coiTe-.t idea of the juiblic imjiression. 
Permit me to say also, that m the speecln’S of 
the minority of this House, ho might liml the 
ground of public opinion, both as to wlmt might 
give it rise, ami W'h^it might give it countenance. 
Hut was the vutJorUy of this House the only 
body whoso dispositions were not worth con- 
sulting? Will the minister say, •* f travelled to 
Norwich, to York, to Manchester, to Wakefield 
for opinions;*' “I listened to the minority; 1 
looked to liord Stormont, to the Earl of Guil- 
ford ; but as to you, my trusty majority, I neg- 
lected you { 1 bad other business for you 1 It 


1 not your office to give opinions ; your businm 
in to cmjulf;! You must pledge yourself, in the 
first instance, to all I can ask from you, and 
perhafis .some time in the next year I may con- | 
dc'-eend to let you know the grounds on which s 
you are acting." Such is the language he bold*;, 
if his conduct were to be explained by words, 
and a conduct more indecent or preposterous is 
not easily to be conceived ; for it is neither more 
nor less than to tell us: “When I thought the 
Ottoman power in danger, I asked for an nmia- 
iiient to succour it. You approved, ami granteil 
it to me. Tlio public sense was against me, and, 
without minding yon, I yielded to that sense. 

My opinion, however, remains still the same; 
though it must be confessed tlfkt 1 led you into 
giving a sanction to my schemes, by a species of 
reasoning, which it appears the country has 
saved itself by resisting. But they were to 
blame. I yet think that the exact contrary of 
wliat was done ought to h.ave been done, and 
that the peace and safety of Europe depended 
upon it. But never mind how you voted, or 
liow directly opposite to the general oxiinion, 
with which I complied, was that oi>inion I per- 
suaded you to support. Vote now tlvai I vxu 
riyht in both: in the opinion I still maintain, 
and in my comx>liance with its opposite I The 
peace of Europe is safe. 1 keep my places and 
all is riffht OLgain** 

Hut after all the right liononrahlo gentleman 
ilitl not act from any deference to the }>ublic 
oiMiiion ; and to prove this, I have but to recall 
to your recollection dates. The message was 
brought down, as 1 said before, on the ‘28tli of 
March; and in less than a week, I believe in 
four ilays afterwards, before it was possible to 
collect the opinion of any one public body of 
imui, their wliolo system was reversed. The 
change, therefore, could not come from the 
country, even had they been desirous of consult- 
ing it. But I have proved th.it they were not 
desirous to have an opinion from any quarter, i 
They came down with their purposes ma.«!ked i 
and veiled to this IfoiLse, and tried all they 
could to preclude inquiry into what they were ' 
doing. These are not the steps of nion desirous | 
of acting by opinion. I hold it, however, to be 
now acknowledged, that it was not the public 
opinion, but that of the minority in this House, i 
which compelled the ministers to relinqui.sh 
their ill-advised projects; for a right honour- 
able gentleman, who spoke last niglit [Mr Dun- 
das], confessed the truth in his own frank way. 

•* We certainly,** said ho, do not know that the 
opinion of the public was against us; we only 
know that a yreal parly in this country was 
against us, and therefore we apprehended that, 
though one campaign have been got 

through, at the beginning W' the next session 
they would have interrupted us In procuring the 
supxilies.** I believe I quote the right honour- 
able gentleman correctly. And here, sir, let me 
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pause, and ilianlc bim for tbe praise which he 
flriYes the gentlemen on this side the House. 
Let me indulge tbe satisfaction of redecting, 
that though we have not the emoluments of 
office, nor the patronage of power, yet we are 
not excluded from great influence on the nma- 
siires of government. Wo take pride to our- 
selves, that at this moment we are not sitting in 
a committee of supply, voting enormous fleets 
and armies to carry into execution this calami- 
tous measure. To us ho honestly declares this 
credit to be due ; and the country will, no doubt, 
feel the gratitude they owe us for having saved 
them from the miseries of war. 

An honourable gentleman, indeed [Mr Jenkiu- 
Bon], has told »s that our o])position to tlii.s 
measure in its commencement occasioned its 
liaving been abandoned by the ministers; but 
he will not allow us the merit of having saved 
the country from a war by our interiiosition, 
but charges us with having prevented their 
obtaining the terms demanded, which would 
have been got without a war. T am glad to 
hear this argument; but mu.st ilcclarc, in tbe 
name of the minority, that we think ourselves 
most unfairly treated by it, and forced into a 
responsibility that belongs in no manner whnt> 
soe\er to our situation, Tlie minister, when 
rf{Miated]y ])ressod on tliis subject during the 
lost session, was uniform in afliniiing that he 
had reasons for his conduct, to Ins mind so 
cogent and unanswerable, that he was morally 
certain of the indisjieiisable necessity of the 
inea.sures ho was pursuing, lie has said the 
same since, and to this hour contiiiMcs his first 
conviction. If, therefore, the right honourable 
gentleman [Mr Pitt] thought so, and thought, 
at the same lime, that our argunicnls were 
likely to mislead the country from its true 
interests, why did he cmlinm silent t If public 
*<upport was so necessary to liiin, that without 
it, as he tells us now, he could not proceed a 
single step, wdiy did lie sun’er us to corrupt the 
ptosions, to bliml and to pervert the understand- 
ings of the public, to a degree that conipcllcd 
liis sacrifice of this es.'tcntial measure? Why did 
he quietly, and without concern, watch the 
prevalence of our false arguments? Why dhl 
he sanction their progress, by never answering 
them, when he knew the consequeTico must 
necc.Sharily lie to defeat hi.s dearest object, aii l 
put the safety of his country to the hazard? 
Wliy did he not oppose some antidote to our 
poison? But, having neglected to do tlii.s 
(liecause of his duty to preserve state .secrets, 
as ho would have us believe), wliat sernldance 
of right, what possible pretext has he to come 
fonjard now, and accuse us of thwarting his 
; views, or tp cast the responsibility of Jus failure 
and disgrace i]poBi||M^ whose arguments lie never 
answcrciil, and to whom he obstinately and in- 
variably refused all sort of information, by 
which we might .have been enabled to form a 


better judgment, and pos.siblyto agree with him 
on this subject? Another right liououmbla 
gentleman, however [Mr Bundos], judges more 
fairly of us, and 1 thank him for the handsome 
acknowledgment ho paid to the true character 
of the gentlemen on this siile of the House; for 
by owning that, because we did not hai»poii to 
approve of this armament, it w'as abiuidoncd, he 
acknowledges another fact — that we are not 
what another honourable gentleman [Mr SiecU^J 
chose to represent ns, a /action^ that indis- 
criiiiinalcly approves of everything, right and 
wrong. This is clearly munifost IVom his own 
admissions; for, giving uji when they found we 
condemned, they must have begun in the idea 
that u'e should iqtprove. Wo approved in the 
ease of Hdlland, and in tliat of Spain. In the 
first case we did so, because the rectitude of the 
thing was so clear and manifest, that every well- 
wislicr to England must have done ik Wo did 
so ill the case of Spain, because the objects were 
cx})laiii(Ml to us. The insult given, and the 
reparation demanded, were both before us. But 
had the right honourable geiiileniiin any right, 
because we agreed to the Dutch aud Spanish 
ariniiinents, to anlici[taie the consent of opposi- 
tion to the lut .0 one. It was insulting to impute 
ilio possibility to usl What, agri'o to take tlie 
money out of the )>ockuts of the people, without 
an insult explained, or an object held up 1 It is 
said the object was stated, and that the means 
only were left to conjecture; that the object 
proposed to the House was an armaniont to 
make a peace, and Oczakow was supposed to bo 
the means by which tliat peace was to be cUccted. 
Sir, it is almost constantly my misfurtiiiie to l>e 
differing from the right lionourablo gentleman 
[Mr Pitt] ulH>ut the import of the words dd^ject 
and viravs. In my way of using these words, I 
should have directly transposed tliein, and called 
the uriiiaincnt the means of effecting peace, and 
Oczakow the object of that uriiiament. And the 
event pruv 'i that ministers thought os 1 Hhoiihl 
have done ; for they gave up that object, because 
they knew they coubl got the end they proposed 
by flieir arniaiui'nt without it. This object, 
indoeil, whatever was its importance; whether 
it was or wa.s not, as we have alternately heard 
it ah.seii.ed and denial, the key of (/Oiistanti- 
no])]o; nay, ii.s some wild and fanciful people 
had almo.st ]»ersuaded themselves, llie key to 
our x^OK^essions in the East Iiidie.s, the king's 
niinistcrs Lave comxilete.ly rcuoniiced; and seem, 
by their conduct, to have cared very little what 
became of tliat or ( Vinstantinojilo itself. Tlie 
balance of Europe, however, is perfectly safe, 
they tell us; and on tJiat point wo have nothing 
more to aiiprclicnd. 'J’he enormous acces;don of 
I»ower to JtiLSsia, from the jio^sr^sion of Oczft- 
kow, HO far from affecting (fri at Uritain, is not 
likely, aixording to what the ministeni must 
assure us, to disturb the tranquillity of hef 
nearest neighlioura. That Oczakow, tberefoMi 
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was at any time an object sufTiciont to justify 
their interference, I have stated many reasons 
for concluding will not be alleged this night 
TV. Some of the gentlemen on the oilier side, 
indeed, have advanced other grounds, and told 
us (I confess it is for the first tiine) tliat in this 
war the Empress of Jlussia was the aggressor; 
that on her part the war was offensive ; and that 
it became us to interfere to Ftoj) her progress. 
They tell us of various encroachments in the 
Kuban [a part of Tartary], of hostilities syst(i- 
maticaiiy carried on in violation of treaties, and 
many other instances; not one of which they 
have attempted to ])rovo by a single document, 
or have rested on any other fouri<lation than 
their own assertions. But to these, sir, I shall 
oppose the authority of ministers themselves; 
for, in one of the despatches of the Duke of 
Leeds to Mr Whitworth [British minister to 
Russia], he desires him to communicate to the 
court of Petersburgh, that if they will consent 
to make peace with the Turks on the stafu^ quo, 
the allies will consent to guarantee the Crimea 
to them, •* the object of the as he states it 

to be. 1 desire no further jiroof than this, that 
we always considered the Turks as the aggres- 
sors ; for it follows, that where any place in the 
possession of one power is made the object of n 
war by another, the power claiming that object 
is the aggressor. If, for example, wo were at 
war with Spain, and Gibraltar the object, Spain, 
of course, w“ould bo the aggressor; the coutraiy, 
if the Ifav.ana were the object. The King of 
England, therefore, by the ilespatch which I 
have (pioted, has, in words ami in fact, acknow- 
ledged the Turks to have been the aggressors in 
this war, by making ]>reteiisions to a ]'rovince 
Boleiimly cede<l to Kussia in the year 1783. I 
oan scarcely think that ministers mean to con- 
tend that cession by treaty does not give right 
to ])ORses8ioD. Where are we to lool', thendore, 
to ascertain the right of a country to any place 
or territory, but to the last treaty? To uliat 
would the op])osilo doctrine lead? France 
might claim t'anada, ceded in 1703, or we 
Tobago, ceded in 1783. It might be iirgCil that 
they took advantage of our dispute with our 
own colonies, and that the Iri'atv gave no right. 
Canada, Jamaica, everything, might be ipies- 
tionecL Where would bo the peace of I'iUix)pe, 
if these doctrines were to be acted on? Every 
country must continue in a state of eiuUoss 
perplexity, amiameut, and prepanitions. But, 
happily for mankind, a diU'ercut principle pre- 
vails in the law of nations. There tlie last 
treaty gives the right; and upon that we must 
aver, that if, as the despatch says, the Grimea 
was the object, the Tarh tras the atotresRor. 

V. What, therefore, was the right claimed by 
the right honourable gentleman to enter into 
this dispute? 1 will nnsvrer. Ilie right of a 
proud man , anxious to play a lofty part France 
had gone off the stage, llie character of the 


miserable disturber of empires was vacan^ aod 
he resolved to boost and vapour, and play his 
antic tricks and gestures on the same theatre. 
And what has been the first effect of this new 
experiment upon the British nation ? That, in 
the pride and zenith of onr power, we have 
miserably disgraced ourselves in the eyes of 
Europe ; that the name of his Majesty has been 
sported with, and stained ; that the people of 
England have been inflamed, their commerce 
disturbed, the most valuable citizens dragged 
from tlieir houses [by press-warrants], and half 
a million of money added to the public burdens. 
And here, sir, in justice to my own feelings, I 
cannot jiass over wholly in silence the fate of 
that valuable body of our fcTiow-citizens who 
are more particularly the victims of these false 
alarms, and by whom the most bitter portion of 
the common calamity must be borne. 1 am 
compelled to admit that every state has a right, 
in the season of danger, to claim the services of 
all or any of its members; that the 
pointlx mipre.ma lex estf Tenderness and con- 
sideration in the use of such extensive powers is 
all I can recommend to those whose business it 
is to call them into action. But here T must 
lament, in common wdth every feeling mi ml, 
that uunecessary barbarity which dragged them 
from their homes, (le])riveil them of their liberty, 
and tore them from the industrious e.xercise of 
I those modes of life by which they earned support 
for their families, wantonly, cruelly, and with- 
out xn-etuxt, because without the smallest inters 
tion of employing them-, llio gentlemen well 
know what I state to be a fact ; for they know [ 
that their system was changed, and their object | 
abamloned, before even they bad begun to issiia j 
press-warrants ! j 

VI. I return, sir, to the disgraceful condition , 
in which the right honourable gentleman has in- I 
volved us. T.et us see whether what I have said j 
on this ])oint be not literally true. 7'he Empress | 
of Russia oflered, early in the year 1790, to de- 
part from the terms she had at first thrown out, 
iiiamely, that Bessarabia, Wollachia, ami Mol- 
diivia shoiihl be independent of the Ottoman 
power. This, it appears, she yielded upon the 
amicable representations of the allied powders, 
and substitiitevl in the room of them those I 
conditions which have since been conceded to | 
her, namely, that the Dniester should be the | 
boundary between the two empires, and all | 
former treaties should he confirmed. “Then," i 
say ministers, *‘if wo gained this by simple 
negotiation, >vhat may we not gain by an arma- | 
incut?" Tims judging of her pusillanimity by ! 
their own, they threatcued her. What did she 
do? Peremptorily refused to depart one gtom 
from her last conditions; and tltis ^letermlna 
tioii, I assert, was in the ' possession of hi‘^ 
Majesty’s ministers long before the armament. i 
They knew not only this, early in the month of ! 
March 1791. but likewise the resolution of the | 
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emprom not to m ber demands iiotnith- 
stonduig any farther moceee th it attend 

’ horarm**. The momoiial of the conit of Den* 
mark, nb gb they hare, for reasons hist known 
to themselree, refused us, but nhich Wis circu- 
lated in eiery court, and published in e\erv 
newspaper m Europe, fully informed thtm of 
) tliese matters. But the kirn^s mmistcrb, ntlh 
an alwurdity of which there is no tr iraple, r ilUd 
u|)on the country to aim h} t Not bee inse 
they meant to employ the aminmint ajcunst 
hei, hut lb the fanciful hope that, bet lum, iti 
an amicable negotiation, the empicbs ha I lac ii 
prevailed upon not to press the dc m tiul of W al- 
lichia, Moldavia, and Khsarabia aa iiidq)tituUnt 
sovereignties, tlsey should inlalbll} siucccd by ^ 
arming, and not employing that armauRiit, in 
persuading her to abandon all the rest! And 
vhat was the ciuW 'Whv, tint after plcdjcing 
the king’s name in the most dclibeiato and 
solemn manner, niter lofty vapouring, mtua 
injT, promising, dinying, turning, and turnin.; 
again, alter keeping up the pii ide of an am i 
lueut fur lour months, accoiuiiuaod with ili se 
scviu measures [pres ing seamen, tU ], to be 
. regre tied even w In ii iiecc-^^ iry, to be rt pi ob iti d 
when not, tbo light honouiable geutUniau 
cTouehcs humbly at herfett, intieats, sul nns- 
i hivily supplieites of her luokritnn, that she 
will giant him some sni ill tntle ol vvh it he aski, 
if ills but by way of a boon , and imdiug it last 
tint he can git nnthir g, uther by tlirc its oi his 
p lyers, gives up the whole prici ily os shi in 
Histed upon leaving it ' 

'Ihe light honourable geutkiuin, liowevci, is 
determined that this Ifoubo sh ill tike the wh de 
of this diigiace upon itself I hcird lam with 
inueh delight, on a former dsv, iju )lo lir dy 
Horn that cxedleiit and pluloso} iiJ< d w nk, 
“The Wealth of Nations ” Jii ilinost the fii t 
I ] agt of thit book he will find it 1 ii I down us a I 
pitKi])le that, by a division of lilour in tlu | 
' ditfcrent occupations of life, tin ol ji lIij to win I 
j It IS a]»plied are pirfceted, time is saved, dev 
Urity improved, and the gt iier il stock of sciein < 
augmented, that by joint eiloit aid rteipoi d 
aecomniodation the sevuest tasks ore ntoui> i 
pushed, and dilhculties surmounted, too (tub* j 
liorn for the labour of a single hand Tims, m I 
the buildmg of a great pulact, wo observe the 
folk to bo xi'vrcelled out into diifcrcnt depirt 
luents, and distnbutid and subdivilcd iito 
various degrees, some hi.^her, some lower, to 
suit the capaeitiCH and condition of tho«c who 
are employed m its construction Then is the 
architect that invents the plan, and ere f Is the 
itatdy columns There is the dustm in an i the 
nightman to clear away tbo rubbish. T iie right 
honourable gentleman applies these ximcqdcs | 
to bis {loliticji, and, m the division an J cirt of | 
parts for tbe job we ore now to cxeciib ioi him, 
has reserved for bunself tbe higher and more I 
respectable share of the business, and leaves all ' 


j the dirty woik to us. Is ho asked why the 
House of Oommons nndt tlu ariimmeut lost 
year* Ho answers, ‘ llu House ol tomuions 
did not make the aimainent^ lundeik Tbe 
House of Commons only a]ixuov(<l ol U ” N ho 
asked why he gave up the obpet ol the anna- 
nit nt, after he had made it < “1 did not \r \\ n it 
up •** he cxelaim<e “ 1 think tlu s uik ot its 
nil essity as ever It is thi House of C onnnons 
that givLS it up 1 It i<t the House that sup( ot ts 
the nilion in thoir sui ilcbs clamour aguiist my 
iiiti'tnns It is to this House that vou mu it 
look lor the shame ond guilt of your di^i 
To hiiii'ielf 111 takes the more conspicuous Jiir* 
actir of men u 1 1 It is he thit distrihnUs pio- 
vim IS and limits empires, while he lems to 
this House the hiimbkr ollicu of Leking the 
dust, and higgiiig forgiveness; 

* Ni t mine tin “i ms 

Huso slji$ that Hmu , cr tliiao tc irs that flow ** 

“I am forml into tlu e sulunissions by a low, 
lonti utid, giov tiling im in npinted, and jgnor* 
ant po)k I ’ [ nt tins is not all. H raiely 

hippnis thit in bigiMiig pudon (when nun 
deteinmu u] on that umisi)tlny line not some 
benefit m view, or Hut tlu pipiL to hu got is 
m t Jilt ml to (ountMl ilitut in sonu nu i nre, 
the bon mr to 1 1 sii nt it 1 1 1 us •*»>( bow tbe 
ri, bt bimoui ibb gtiiibniui mini < 1 this Hu 
till fiHt iiuluution ol hostile nu i uns a,, imst 
Ikussu, one him tied ind tbnt> live numlmrs of 
tliisllousi divi b Is am I tin i k i tion ol tluin 
ibis it was a (Ol 111 t> a light liouiunible 
rtiillcman wlio sj 1( ii llu tleiiiU ytslii lay 
I Mr Diiiid is], tb it in liu ( d ministors t > i iiidon 
Ibtirlir t ol jirt, butiulhkotht l)uk« olluids 
wlio uididlv avowe 1 1b it, if lu i onld h ive t me 
lioujit biiJisdl to, IM up tlip < Uiin ol Ol ikow, 
Ilf would not b ive stood out foi tbi n/iiq iti 
Itrlifieili ns, Ol iriy siiib ti iins T he ininistds 
ddnmu tbit 1b( nitioTi it It isl hIuH ii ip 
no binol fiom tlu uvii it ol lluir Bystim 
liivi ri I till our p ijuli, ’ say ll^y , 
“yoiibivi ili»(OV(ud iiid ( Apoud our im ipu 
Ity , yoi have mill us Ibu ruliiuli oi I iii ijt , 
in 1 such wo Bb ill ii>i lai to jiosti iil> , y u b ivo 
di/i ited, indti I, oui lutintions ol inioI\m< \<u 
m wir, butyowsbill not bi* tlu g nun ’ 
y )ii shill not Hive y mi inoniy 1 Mod •! » 
<J /ikow, as you (omjel us to li tut w will 
kuii up the ariiiuiiiiit if it ik only to HjJ<e 
you*” 

Ditermined to mt this d n irtb! pirt, 
tluir luxt can wis to do it i» b nu 1 dis- 
gricifal nanmr, an I as tjiv lil u ugf I 
Tarh lint lit ai d llu n I thi i b tl t tut 'vud 
miri*, liny lesolvul to t*lii it tl ‘ui in Ibi oibn- 
sivB ydigbt to tlu t ves ol I m >p lo do thin, 
they did not i in to tru t Ml < m n stij wo Iiad 
at Petersburg b i n m •otin^mshed for 

amiable manru r , iiiid by tli laithiul, the vigil- 
ant, and the able discharge of hui duty. Why 
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was the management of the negotiation taken 
from him ? Was he too proud for this service t 
No man is too proud to do his duty; and of all our 
foreign ministers, Mr Whitworth * I should think 
the very last to whom it could be reproached 
that he is remiss in fulfilling the directions he 
receives, in their utmost slrictuess. But a new 
man was to be found ; one whose reputation for 
talents and honour might operate, os they hoped, 
as a sort of set-off agniiifst tlic incajiacity he was 
to cure, and the national honour he was deputed 
to surrender. Was it thus determined, because, 
in looking round their diplomatic body, there 
was no man to ho selected from it, whose char- 
acter assimilated with the dirty job he was to 
execute? As there was honour to be sacrificed, 
a stain to he fixed upon the national character, 
engagements to be retracted, and a friend to lie 
abandoned, did it never occur to tlicm that there 
was erne mtin upon their diplomatic list who 
would have been pronounced by general accla- 
mation thoroughly qualified in soul and qualities 
for this service ? Such a jktsoii tlicy might have 
found, and not so occupied as to make it incon- 
venient to em])loy him. 'J’hey would have found 
j him absent from his Hialion, under the pretence 
of attending his duty in this House, though he 
does not choose often to make Ins apjiearance 
hcre.f Instead of thi««, howi'vor, they increased 
the dishonour that they doomed us to suffer, by 
sending a gentleman emiowed with every idrtue 
I and jKJcomplishinent, who had nc(iuir(‘d, in the 
! Ber\ict' of the Umpress of Ilussia, at an early 
I period of his lile, a character for bravery and 
enterprise that rendered him personall) esteiuned 
I by her, and in nnIioih line talents and elegant 
nianne,rs, ripenctl by habit and experience, had 
confirmed the Haltering promise of his ymifh. 
Did they think that the hliabbiiiess of their 
message was to be done away by the worth of 
the niesMUiger ? If I wire to send a humilialing 
apology to any pe,rsoii, would it change its 
quality by beir.g entrusted to l^ord l.’odm-y, 
Admiral Pig‘*l, my honourable friend beliind 
mo [Gcnerid i'urgoyne], Lord C’oni\valli‘<, Sir 
IFcnry Olinton, Sir William IJowe, or .any other 
gallant au^l i»rave ollieev i (.Vrlaiiily not. 

It was my fortune, in very early life, to have 
I set out in haldts of iiarticular intiina'-y with Mr 
Faulkener, and however circumstanei-s may have 
j intervened to Mis]iend that inliiii.uy, ciivuiu- 
fitauces arising from wide diffeienees in ]u>litii-al 
opinion, they never have altered the sentiments 
of private esteem which 1 have uni fonnly felt 
* for him; and with every amiable and conciliat- 
ing quality that belongs to niar., 1 huow Itiiii to 
I be out! from whom improper Mil'mi«.suins arc the 
least to bo expected. Well, sir, tiie-^e gi-nt lemon, 
Mr Whitworth ami Mr r.uilki mr, eommeiice the 
; negotiation by the oiler of three distinct pro2>oai- 

I * Afterward Lord WhitworUi, and aiiibassailor at 
the court of Bonaparte during the peace of Aniieno. 

I i lord Auckland 


tions, each of them better than the other, and 
accompany it with an expression somewhat re- 
markable, namely, that this negotiation is to be 
as unlike all the others as possibly and to be 
‘^founded in perfect emdowrf To prove this^ 
they submit at once to the Russian ministers 
** all that their instructions enable them to pro- 
pose.” Who would not have imagined, accord- 
ing to the ]}lain import of these wolds, that 
unless the empress liad a.ssented to one of these 
pro])Ositions, all amicable interposition would 
have been at an end, and war the issne ? Tlie 
“perfect candour” promised in the beginning 
of their not(!, leads them to declare explicitly, 
lliat unless the fortifications of Oczakow be 
razed, or the Turks are allowed, as an equiva- 
lent, to keep both the banks of the Dniester, 
the allies cannot 2 >roposc any terms to them. 
What answer do they receive? An unequivocal 
rejection of every one of their propositions; 
accomiianied, however, with a declaration, to 
which 1 shall soon return, that the navigation of 
that river shall he free to all the world, and a 
reference to those maxims of policy which have 
invariably actuated the lilmivress of Russia in 
her intercourse with neutral nations, whose 
commerce she has at all times protected and 
encouraged. Witli this declaration the British 
ph*n I potent iaries declare themselves perfectly 
contented; nay more, they engage that if the 
Turks should refuse these conditions, and con- 
tinue obstinate longer than four months, the 
allied courts “will abandon the tenniuation of 
the war to the events it may produce.” And 
here ends for (sver all care for the Ottoman 
empire, all solicitude about the balance of 
]»ow'er. Till! right honourahle gentleman will 
iiiliTpose no furtlo’r to save cither, but rests the 
whole of a nn!asure, once so indispensable to our 
srifi ly, upon this doubtful issue, whether the 
Turks will ;v;t'fi»t in December tliose very terms 
which in July the British ministers could not 
irritiire to 2 »’ojJoifC to them! 

Sir, w e may look in vain to the events of for- 
mer times for a disgrace jiurallel to what wro 
have suffered, Louis XIV., a monarch often 
named in our debates, and whose reign exhibits 
more than any other the extremes of ivrosperous 
and of adverse furtunc, never, in the midst of his 
mo.st humiliating distresses, stooped to so despic- 
able a sacrifice of all that can be dear to man. 
The war of the snccession, unjustly begun by i 
liim, had reduced hU power, had swallowed up | 
his armies and his navies, had desolated his | 
pro\ inccs, had drained his treasures, and deluged | 
the earth with the blood of the best and most 
faiUdul of Ids subjects. Exhausted by his vari- 
mis oalaniities, he offered his cnciuics at ^ne i 
lime to relinquish all the objects for which ho 
had begun the war. Tliat proud monarch sued I 
for peace, and was content to receive it from 
our moderation. But when it was made a con- 
dition of that peace, that he should turn his 
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anas against his grandson, and compel him hy 
force to relinquish the throne of Spain, hnmbled, 
exhausted, conquered as he was, misfortune had 
not yet bowed his spirit to conditions so hard as 
these. We know the event. He persisted still 
in the war, until the folly and wickedness of 
Queen Anne's ministers enabled him to conclude 
the peace of Utrecht, on terms considerably less 
disadvantageous even than those he had himself 
proposed. And shall ire, sir, the pride of our 
age, the terror of Europe, submit to this humili- 
ating sacrifice of our honour ? Have we suffered 
a defeat at Blenheim? Shall we, with our in- 
creasing prosperit}', our widely diffused capital, 
our navy, the just subject of our common exul- 
tation, ever-flowing coffers, that enable us to 
give hack to the people what, in the hour of 
calamity, we were compelled to take from them ; 
flushed with a recent triumph over Spain [re- 
specting Nootka Sound], and yet more than all, 
wliilo our old rival and enemy was incapable of 
disturbing us, shall it be for us to yield to what 
France disdained in the hour of her shari^cst 
distress, and exhibit ourselves to the world, the 
sole example in its annals of such an abject and 
pitiful degradation ? 

VII. But gentlemen inform us now, in justifi- 
cation, as I suppose they mean it, of all Ihcso 
measures, that to effect a peace hotwceii Ilussia 
and the Porte was only the ostensible cause of 
our armament, or at least was not the solo cause ; 
and that ministers were under some apprehen- 
sion lest the Emjicror of Germany, if the allies j 
J were to disarm, should insist on bettor terms I 
j from the Turks than he had agreed to accept by 
; the convention of Ileichenbach. This I cannot 
I believe. When his Majesty sends a message to 
; inform his Parliannmt lliat lie thinks it necessary 
to ann for a specific pnrjiose, 1 cannot suppose 
that a falsehood has been put into his Majesty’s 
mouth, and that the armament which he pro- 
i poses as necessary for one purpose is intendcii 
i for another 1 If the right honourable gentleman 
shall tell me, that although the war between 
I Russia and the Porte was the real cringe of equip- 
ping the armament, yet that being once eqiiiiq»cd, 
it was wise to keep it up when no longer w'unted 
on that account, because tlie emperor seemed 
; inclined to depart from the convention of Keich- 
( enbach; then 1 answer, that it was his duty to 
i nave come with a second message to Parliameiit, 
i expressly stating this new object, with the iic- 
j cessary information to enable the llousc to Judge 
of its propriety. Another of the arguments for 
continuing the armament after the obj<“ct was 
; relinquished, is, that Russia might liavc insisted 
on harder terms, not conceiving herself boKn<l 
bygoffera which we had refused to accept. T 
iwrfpctly agree with geiitleinen, that alter the 
rejieated offer of those terms on the jiart of 
, Russia, and the rejection of them by us, the 
empress was not bound to adhere to them in all 
possible events and contingencies. If the war 


I had continued, she would have had a right to 
; further indemnification for the expense of it. 
But was it not worth the minister’s while to try 
the good faith of the Empress of Russia, after 
she had so solemnly pledged herself to all Europe 
that she would not rise in her demands? The 
experiment would have been made with little 
trouble, by the simple expedient of sending a 
messenger to ask the question. I’ho object of 
his armament would have suffered little by the 
delay, as an answer from the Russian court 
might have been luul in live or six weeks. Was 
it reasonable in ministers to suppose, timt be- 
cause, in the early ]Hirt of the negotiation, the 
empress had shown so much regard to us as 
actually to give up whatever preieusions she had 
formed to other provinces of the Turkish empire, 
solely with the view of obtaining our concur- 
rence to the j>riuciplo on which she offered to 
make peace, she would revert to those very pru- 
teiiHions the instant she had obtained that con- 
currence on our part, for the luuietlt of which 
she had sacriliceil them ? Surely, as I have said, 
it was worth while to make the experiment ; but 
simple and obvious ns this was, a very different 
course was adopiiul. Oc74ikow, ir.deed, was 
relinquished hefore tl)o nniiamcnt In^gan, os we 
may find by comparing the date of the press 
warrants with that of the Duke of Leeds’ resig- 
nation. As soon as the king’s message was 
delivered to I'arliumerit, a messenger was des- 
patched t(> l>(‘r] in with an iDtimaiioii of the 
resolution to arm, ’I’lils, perhaps, was rashly 
done, as the ministry might liave foreseen that 
the measure would jirohahly meet with opposi- 
tion, and much lime couM niithave been lost by 
waiting the event of the first dribale. No Kooner 
was the division [upon the debate] known, than 
a second messenger was sent off to (»vertake and 
sloj* the ilcspatches of the lirst ; and this brings 
me to another argtinK’iit, which J confesH upjvears 
to me vi-ry unlikely to help them out. Tln-y 
tell UH Ihu the King of Prussia having armed in 
consequciic*; of our assurances of Biipjiort, we 
could not di'arm brfoio we knew the hcntimenlH 
of the court of Berljn, without the iiniuitation 
of leaving our ally in tlio lunli. Dili we wait 
for the aeulimentH of that court to di'tinnine 
whether Oczakow was to be given up or nut? 
Sir, when that rncasuro was residvisl upon, the 
riffht honffuraUe yentleman actwilhf hud ahan- 
dotted his ally ; and that, such was the f'ensc ot 
the court of Berlin, T believe can ho b-dilicd hy 
every Englishman wlia was there at tlio time. 
No sooner did the sei^ond ine-sheTiy' i* arrive, and 
the contents ol his despatehus b»eoMie known, 
than a general indignation rosu aganisl tlie con- 
duct of the right honourable giinUemari ; and I 
am well enough informed on the aul>ject to state 
to this House, that not an E/ighsJirflan could 
i show his face in that without exposing 

hinibelf to mortification, perlmps to insult. But, 
lietween the 28th of March 17tR, when the mes- 
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. Bajo was Lroujflit <lown to tills Ifojist, and the 
2(1 or 3rl of Ajiril, when the second messenger 
was despatched with the news that ministers 
had fxhandoned the object of it, the armament 
could not have been materlaliy advanced. Why, 
then, was it persisted in ? The rii,ht lionourablc 
gentleman cannot argno that Im ki^pt up the 
armament in coiapliaucc with his engagements 
with when the armament, in fact, did 

not exist, an»l when it hrvi been begun but four 
or five days jneviMn . to Ins renouncing the object 
of it. 'J’hat (smld not have been bis motive. 
Wlial tbeii >Aas tin* motive? Why, that be was 
too proud to own In'! MTor, and Mibied less the 
money and traiMiuillity of the jieople than the 
appearamsi of hrmm'SM, when he had renounced 
the reality. False shame is tlie parent of many 
crimes. JJy shame u iiiaii may be tempted 
to commit a murder, to conceal a robbery, 
InMinon'cd by this false shame, the ministers 
rnhbed the peojile of their money, the soameTi 
of their liberty, their families of support and 
protection, and all this to eoneeal that they had 
iimb'T taken a system wdiioh was not fit to be 
pursued. If tlioy say that they did this, appre- 
hciiKivc that, wifhout the terror of an armairicrit, 
Itussia would not stand to the terms >vliieli they 
had refused to a(‘cept, lliey do no nior»‘ than 
acknowbidgo that, by the iiisobmce of their 
nnning and the precipitnney of tlieir submission, 
they had cither so jirovoked lier resentment, or 
excited her eont(.'in]»t, that she would not even 
eoiidesecnd to .agree to her own propositions 
when approved by tlicm. Ibit however they 
miglit lia\e thouglit her disposed to act on this 
imtijecL, it W'as at least tbeir duty to try whether 
such would have heon her eomluct or not. 

Vm. To piMve that the terms to which they 
agreed at hist were the same with thoM', they 
before rejected, all 1 feel it necessary for me to 
observe is, that the free navigation of the rncr 
Dniester, the only novelty intnnluei-d into them, 
was im}»lic<i ni ^u-opusing it as a houmlary; for 
it is a welbki'owii rule that the boundary be- 
tween 1\\<> pi)\Ners mu'st bo as free to tin* one as 
to the other, 'rrue, hays the minister, bin we 
Lave pot tfie fixe naviu'-itioii for the Mibjcets of 
other jiowers, partii’ularly for those of roland. 

I f this l>e an aihantugc, it is one which he has 
pained by concession; for if be had nr»t agreed 
that tlio river should be the boundary, the 
navigation Avoubi not have been free. The 
Turks ortered no such stipulation, had they 
IxHUi put iuposseasion of botli the banks. Re- 
wdes Avbich, as a -noble duke, whom I have 
already »piotod, well observed, it is an adran- 
tago, w'batnver may be its value, which can 
aubsksl only in time of piMce. U is not, I sup- 
pose, imagined that the navigation will be free 
iti time of war. They have, then, got nothing 
that deserves tlte name of a modification,” a 
term, I must here observe, the nee of which is 
not justified even by the original memorial, 


where the sense is more accurately expressed 
by the French word **radowiissem€nV' 'SfinA 
it, then, for some T(id<mcis8emmtt [softening] 
that they continued their armament? Was it 
to say to the empress, when they had conceded 
everything, “ We have given you all you asked, 
give ns something that wo may hold out to the 
ymblic, something that we may use against the 
minority, that minority whom wre have endea- 
voured to repnisent as your allies. We have sacri- 
ficed our allies, the Turks, to you. You can do 
no less than sacrifice your allies, the minority, 
to us?” If I had been to ail vise the empresN 
on the .subject, J would have counselled her to 
grant the J)riti>jh minister something of this sort, 

I would even have advised her to raze the forti- 
fications of Oczakow, if he had insisted on it 
I would have appealed from her i>olicy to her 
generosity, and said, “(Iraut him this as an 
n'poUtfjy^ for he stands much in need of it. His 
whole object was to appear to gain something, 
no matter what, by continuing the armament ; 
and even in this last pitiful and miserable object | 
he li;w failed.” If, aftiir all, I ask, whether these j 
terms ore contained in the peace that we have j 
concluilcd for the Turks, or rather which the 
Turks concluded for themselves, the answer is, 
“We have no authentic copy of it." Is this 
what wo have pot by our arms, by distressing 
our commerce, dragging our seamen from their 
homes and occupations, and squandering our 
money ? Is this the cllicacy of onr interforenoe, 
and the triumph of our wisdom and our firm- 
ness 1 The Turks have at length concluded a 
peace, of whieli they do not even condescend to 
favour us with a copy, so that we know wffat it 
is only by report, and the balance, of Europe^ 
late in so much danger, and of .so much import- I 
ance, is left for them to settle without consult- 
ing us] Is it for tills that we emjdoyed such 
men as Mr Fauikeiier .ami Mr W iiitworlh ? Tiicy 
wci’c sent to impoLiate ior the materials of a 
s])efch, and failed. l»ul what are the complaints ' 
that private friendship has a right to make, I 
compared with those of an insulted public? j 
Half .a million of money is spent, the people i 
alanned and interrupted in tlieir proper pursuits | 
by the ai'prfchensiou of a war, and for what? | 
For the restoration of Oczakow? No I Ocza- 
kow i.s not restored. To save the Turks from 
being too iuuch humbled? No. They are now 
in a Averse >ituation than tlicy would hav'e been 
had Ave never armed at all. If Himsia had per- 
severed in that system of encroachment of which 
she i.s aiicuscd, Ave could, os I obser\*ed before, 
then have assisted them unembarrassed. We 
are now tied down by treaties, and fettered by i 
stipulations. W*e h.avo even guaranteed » to 
Uussia what we before said it would l3e un'-’afe 
for the Turks to yield, and dangerou-s to the 
peace of Europe for Kussia to possess, lliis is 
what tlie public have got by the armament 
What« then, was the privaU motive f 
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I ** SeiUoet, at Tarno ooDtiofiat regta conjnx, 

Nob» anlflMB TiiiM, ialiumata infletaqao titrba» 

I StemuDur campla.*' 

' That Tumui may obtain a royal siKtuse, 

We abjoct souls, nnburied tiiul unwept, 

I Lie sitattered on the plains.'*) 

I -^JEneid of Virjil, xi. 371. 

j IX. The minister gained, or thought ho was 
to gain, an excuse for his rashness and miscon- 
duct ; and to purchase this excuse \ras the public 
j money and the public quiet wantonly sacrticcd. 

I There are some effects, which to combine with 
j their causes, is almost sufilcicnt to drive men 
^ j ojad ! ITiat the pride, the folly, the prestmip- 
tion of a single person shall bo able to iuvnhe a 
' whole people is wretchedness and disgrace, is 
j more than philosophy can teach mortal ]iutience 
: to endoro. Here are the true weapons of the 
: enemies of our constitution I Here may we 
I search for the source of those seditious writings, 

I inennt either to weaken our attachment to the 
I constitution, by depreciating its value, or which 
( loudly tell us that we liave no conslilution at 
! all. We may blame, we may reprobate such 
1 doctrines ; but while we furnish those who cir- 
j dilate them with arguments such as these; 
j while the example of thi.s day shows ns to what 
degree the fact is true, we must not wonder if 
the purposes they are meant to answer bo but 
J too successful. They argue that a constitution 
; cannot be right where such things are po<<siblv, 
much less so when they are practised w'ithout 
! ]>:ini8hment. This, sir, is a serious rcfloctiori to 
every man who loves the constitution of Eng- 
land. Against the vain theories of men, who 
I projtfbt fundamental alterations upon (p'ornids of 
I mere speculative objection, I can easily defend 
1 it ; but when they recur to these facts, and shciw 
, me how we may be doomed to all Ihe liorrors of 
j w.ar by the caprice of an individual who will not 
I even condescend to explain his reasons, I can 
I only lly to this House, and exhort you to rouse 
) from your lethargy of cou/i deuce into the active 
I inistnut and vigilant control which is your duty 
I and your office. Without recurring to the rlii.st 
j to which the minister has been humbled, and 
t the dirt he has l>cen dragged through, if we ask, 
i for what has the peace of the public been dis- 
' turbed? for what is that man prcs>ed and 
dragged like a felon to a service that should bn 
. honourable? we must be answered, for ficin;o 
I three-quarters of a mile of baiTen territory on I 
I the banka of the Dniester 1 In the name* of all 
we value, give us, when such instances arc ' 
quoted in derogation of our constitution, some 
’ tight to answer, that these are not its principles, 

! hut the monstrous abuses intruded into its ])rac- 
; tio^ Let it not be said, that l)ecauso the execu- 
i Uve power, for an adequate and evident cause, 

; may adopt measures that refioire expense with- 
j out consulting Parliament, we are to convert the 
J exception into a rule ; to reverse the principle ; 
j and that it is now to be assumed that the 


people’s money may be spent for any canse^ or 
for none, without either submitting tlu* exigency 
to the judgment of their reprt*sentatives, or In- 
quiring into it afterwards, unless we c;m make 
oat gi'ound for a crimimil charge agaiusi 
executive government. Let us lUschiim these 
abuses, and return to the constitution. 

[ am not one of those who lay down rules us 
I univeml and absolute, Ivcauso I think there is 
hardly a i)oliiical or moral maxim which h uni- 
versally true; but I maintain the general rule 
to be, that before the public money be voted 
sway, the occasion that calls for it should be 
fairly stated, for the consideration of those who 
are the proper guardians of the public money. 
Had the minister explained his system to P:u‘- 
liameut before ho called for money to support 
it, and Parliament had decided that it was not 
worth supporting, he would have been saved the 
mortilicalion ami disgrace in wliieh his own 
honour is involved, and, by being furnished with 
a just excuse to Prussia for withdrawing from 
the proKccMition of it, have saveil tlint of his 
sovereign and his country, which ho has Irrevoc- 
ably tarnl-shetl. Is unanimity nftce.ssary to hia 
plans? He can l)e sure, of it in no manner, 
uuk'HS he explains tbem to iliis House, who are 
certainly much belter .inilgcs than he is of the 
degree of unanimity with which they are likely 
to be received. Why, then, did he not consuH 
U8 ? Because ho hail other purpose.s to answer 
in the use lie meant to make of his majority. 
Hail he ojicned himself to the House at first, 
and had we declared against him, he niighl have 
been stopped in the lirst instance : bsid we de- 
clared for him, wo might have held him too 
firmly to liLs jiriiiclplo to suffer bis receding 
from it as he has done. Either of these alter- 
natives he dreaded. It wa.s his jiolicy to declino 
our opinions, and to exact our coiifidencw ; that 
thins having the meuriH of noting either way, 
accordiiii; the cxigeneioH of his iiersonal situa- 
tion, he ii> ;'.ht come to Parliament ami tell us 
w'hat our epinions ought to be ; whicli set of 
pniici]>le8 would he nio.^t cx^iedient to shelter 
him iroiii inquiry and from luiiushnieni. It is 
for tills he comes luifore us with if poor and 
pitiful excuse, that for want* of the iinauimity 
lie exjiexted, there was reason to fear, if Hie w.ir 
should go to a second caTnpuign, that it un^dit 
be ohstructefL Why not speak out, ami own 
the real fact? lie feared that a arcond lain- 
paign might occasion tlio loss of his jil;n;c. Let 
him kcfcl> but his )>lace, he cares not what cb:e 
he loses. With other men, rcpulatinn ami glory 
are the objects of ambition; power and place 
are coveted but as the means of these. For the 
minister, power and placai urc .siilficjcnt ot them- 
selves. With them ho is contciit ; for them he 
con calmly sacrltice every proud distinctioii that 
ambition covets, and every noble prospect to 
J which it points the way ! 

I X Sir, there is yet an argument which 1 have 
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not noticed. Tt has been said, as a t tiato with an English cabinet, if their seoreU 

ground for his defence, that he was prevented t were likely to be developed, and exposed to the 
from gaining vrhat lie demanded by our opposi- : idle curiosity of a House of Commons ? I do 
tion ; and, but for tliis, Itnssia woulrl have com- ; not dread such a consequence, but if I must l«e 
plied, and never would ha\o hazarded a war. j pushed to e.\treme8, if nothing were left mo but 
Sir, I believe llio direct coulrtiry, and my belief * an option between opposite evils, I should have 
is as good as llieir as'^f rlion, uule.sH they will ; no hesitation in choosing. “Better have no 
give iiH some proof of its corrcctTiess. Until j dealings w'ith them at all,” I should answer, 
then, I have a right to a‘<k them, wliatif Russia I “if the riglit of inquiry into every part of a 
had not conijdied l Worse anrl worse for him I | negotiation they think fit, and of knowing why 
He must have gone on, redoubling hi.s menaces | they are to vote the money of their constituents, 
and oxjienses, the Kniprcrts of Jlussia continuing ; he denied the House of Commons.” But there 
inflexilile as ever, luit for the salutary opposition I is something like a reason vrhy no foreign power 
whicli pre.soi'vedliirii from his extremity of shame. | will negotiate with us, and that a much better 
T am not contending that armaments arc never ! reason than a dread of disclosing their secrets, 
necessary to enforce negotiations ; but it is one, in the right honourable gentleman’s example, 
and that not the least, of tlie evils attending the 1 declare, therefore, for the genius of our con- 
riglit honouruide geutlcnian’s iniMconduet, that stitution, against the practice of his Majesty’s 
by keeping up the parade of an armament, never ministers ; I declare that the duties of this 
meant to l»e employed, he lias, in a great measure. House arc, vigilance in preference to secrecy, 
deprived ns of the use of tliis method of nego- deliberation in preference to despatch. Sir, 1 
tiating, wlieiiever it may be necessary to apply have given my reasons for supporting the motion 
it cfrectiiully ; for if you jiroiio-se to arm in con- for a vote of censure on the minister. I will 
cert with any foreign power, that power will listen to his defence with attention, and I will 
answer, “What security can you give me that retract wherever ho shall prove me to be wrong, 
you will iK;r.sfiverc in that system ? You say you 

cannot go to war unless your ])eoplc are niiuni- [The deliate was closed by Pitt, who insisted 
niouK.” If you aim to negotiate ugain/st a foreign on the necessity of restraining the ambition of 
jiowor, that power will say, “1 have only to llu.'.vsia. The vote was taken; it stood 244 in 
]*ersist— Uie British minister may threaten, but bis favour, and 116 against him. The same 
lie dare not act— he will not hazard the loss of jealousy at the growing power of Russia, ‘which 
his place by a war.” A right honourable gentle- animated the Government at that time, scorns 
man [Mr Dundas], in excuse for withholding to have been rejujated and preserved during' the 
papers^ asked what foreign jmwer would nego- agitation upon the Kastem question, 1876-77.] 
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A VINDICATION OF HUSH PARLTAMBN- I accursed hands of imps and minions that bask i 
TARY UliFOllM.* | *** ^^**‘*^ disgrace, and fatten upon their spoils, ; 

and nourish upon their ruin ? But let me not 

Gknti.kmkjt, - -The representation of your people put this to you as a merely speculative question. I 
is the vital principle of their political existence. | It is a plain question of fact; rely upon it, | 
Without it they arc deaii, or they live only in j physical man is everywhere the same; it is only 
servitude. Without it there are two estate.^ the various operations of moral causes that gives i 
acting npou and against the third, instead of variety to the social or individual character and ; 
acting iu co-operation with iL W'ithout it, if condition. How otherwise happens it that j 
I the people ore oppressed by their judges, where modem slavery looks quietly at the despot, on ' 
is the tribunal to which their judges can be the very spot where Leonidas expired? The 
amenable? Without it, if they are trampled answer is easy; Sparta has not changed her 
upon and plundered by a mini.ster, where is the climate, but she has lost that government which 
tribunal to which the offender shall be araenablo ? her liberty could not survive. 

Without it, where is the ear to hear, or the heart I call you, therefore, to the plain question of 
to feel, or the baud to redress their sufferings? fact This paper recommends a reform in 
Shall they be found, let me ask you, in the Parliament : I put that question to your con- 
•From a speech In behalf of Michael Ilamilton science; do you think it needs that reform? 1 
Eowan, when indicted for the publication of a cedi- boldly and fairly to you; do yon think 

tiouB libel, delivered 29tli Jauuarr 17M. the people of Ireland are represented w they 
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ought to be? Bo you hesitate for on aiisurer? 
If you do, let me remind you that, until tlie 
last year, tliree millions of your countrymen 
have, by the express letter of the law, been 
excluded from the reality of actual, and even 
from the phantom of virtual representation. 
Shall we, then, be told that this is only the 
liflirmation of a wicked and seditious incen- 
diary? If you do not feel tlie mockoy of such a 
charge, look at your country ; in what state do 
you find it? Is it in a state of tranquillity and 
general satisfaction ? Tliese are traces by which 
good are ever to be distinguished from bad 
governments, without any very minute inquiry 
or speculative rc'fiuement. Do you feel that a 
veneration for the law, a pious and humble 
attachment to the constitution, form the politi- 
cal morality of the people ? Do you find that 
comfort and competency among your people 
which are always to l)e found wberu a govern- 
ment is mild and moderate, where taxes are 
imposed by a body who have an interest in 
treating the poorer orders with compassion, and 
preventing the weight of taxation from pressing 
sore upon them ? 

Gentlemen, T mean not to impeach the slate 
of your representation ; 1 am not saying that it 
is defective, or that it ought to be alteroil or 
amended; nor is this a place for me to say 
whether I think that three millions of the 
inhabitants of a country, whoso whole number 
is but four, ought to be admitted to any eiliciont 
I situation in the state. It may be said, and 
truly, that these are not questions for cither of 
us directly to decide; but you cannot refuse 
them some passing consideration, at least when 
you remember that on this subject the real 
question for your decision is, whether the 
allegation of a defect in your constitution is 
so utterly unfounded and false, that you can 
a.scrihe it only to the malice and pervenseness of 
a wicked mind, and not to the innocent mi.stako 
of an ordinary understanding ; whether it may 
not be mistake ; whether it can be only sedition? 

And here, gentlemen, I own I cannot but 
regret that one of our countryiiicn should be 
j ciintiually pursued for asserting the necessity 
I of a refonn, at the very moment when that 
necessity seems admitted by the Parliament 
itself; that this unhappy reform shall, at the 
bame moment, be a subject of legislative dis- 
cussioii and criminal prosecution. Far am I 
from impnting any sinister design to the virtue 
OP wisdom of our Government; but wlio can 
avoid feeling the deplorable imx)rcssioii that 
must be made on the public mind when the 
demand for that reform is answered by a 
criminal information ! 1 am the more forcibly 
impressed by this consideration, when I con- 
sider that when this information was first put 
on the file, the subject was transiently men- 
tioned in House of Commons. Some circum- 
nanee retarded the progress of the inquiry there, 

\ 


and the progress of the information was equally 
rtdarded here. On the first day of the session 
you all know that subject was again brought 
forward iu the House of Commons, and, us if 
they had slept together, this prosocuiiou wa? 
also revived in the Court of King’s Uench, and 
that before a jury taken from u panel partly 
composed of those very Jlcmbers of Parliament 
who, in tlio House of Coiumoius, must debate 
upon this subject os a measure of public advan- 
tage, which they are hero culled upon to con- 
sider as a xmblic crime.* 

j 'J’Jiis paper, gentlemen, insists upon the necos- 
' .sity of emancipating the Catholics of Ireland, 
and that, is charged os a part of the UlMil. If 
they had kept this prosecution inqionding for 
another year, how much would remain for a 
jury to decide upon, I should bo at a loss to 
; discover. It si‘cms as if the progress af imblic 
! reformation was eating away the ground of the 
I prosecution. Siinte the coTnine.nceiueiit of tho 
I prosecution IhiH part of tho libel has unluckily 
I received the sanction of the legislature. In 
I that interval our Catholic brcthicn havo ob- 
, tained that admission w'hich, it .seems, it was a 
1 libel to propose. t In what way to account for 
' this 1 am really at a loss. Have any alarms 
lieeu occasioned by the emaucipation of our 
Catholic liretlire.iW Has the bigoted malignity 
I of any individuals been crushod? Or has the 
I stability of the Government, or has that of the 
country, been wcakmieil? Or are one million of 
siibjcclH stronger than four millions? Do yon 
think that the benefit they received should lie 
poisoned by the sting of vengeance? If you 
think .so you riiust say to them, ** You have 
demanded emancipation, and you have got it; 
but we abhor your persoiiH, we are outraged at 
your success ; and we will stigmatise, by a 
criminal prosecution, tlie relief which you havo 
obtained from the voice of your country.*’ 1 
iisk you, geutleiiicij, do you tliiiik, os honest 
men unxiu ’s for tlio public Iratiijuillity, con- 
sciou.H that there are wounds not yet com- 
lilctely cicatrised, that you ought to .speak tliiH 
language, at lliis time, to men who are too 
much di.sposed to tliink that in this very eman- 
cipation they havo been saved liom their own 
Parliament by tlie humanity of llieir sovereign ? 
Or do you wi.sh to juvipare them for the re voca- 
tion of these iiiqirovKlciit concessions? Do you 
think it wise or human at this moment to insult 
I them, by sticking ui) in a pillory the man Mho 
dared to stand forth their advocate ? I jmt it to 
your oaths, do you think that a blessing «d‘ that 
kind, that a victory obtained by jUvStice over 
bigotry and oppression, should have a stigma 

* The jury was taken from a panel containing Uift 
oamea of a cundier of Members of I^arliameiit. 

t In 17S13, after the prosecutu/n wan commenced, tho 
Irish ParllamoDt passed a bill giving Uie right of 
soffrage to Catholics, and conferring a huge part of 
the rights and privileges desired. 
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eaK|>,itpoi^ by an ignominious sentence npon 
men bold and honest enough to propose that 
measure? To propoHt* tlio redconiing of religion 
from the abnses of tlie Clairclj, Uie reiJuiniing 
of three millions of men from houdage, • and 
giving lil>*‘jty to all wl.o hud a right to demand 
it ; giving, 1 say, in the .so-inuch censured words 
of this paper, giving “ninversul einaneipation ! ” 
I speak in the spirit of the ilrilish law, which 
makes liberty eoinineiisuratc with and insepar- 
able from iJritish soil ; which ])roeluinis even to 
the stranger and the sojourner, the mouiLut he 
suits his foot npon iiritisli earth, tliat the ground 
on whicli lie treads is holy, and oonseijratcd hy 
the gen us of “universal emancipation 1 " No 


mutter in what language his docm^iinay haw 
been pronounced ; no matter what coniplexioii, 
incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an 
African sun may have burnt upon him; no 
matter in wliat disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down; no matter with what 
solemnities he may have been devoted upon the 
altar of slavery; tlie first moment he touches 
the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god 
sink together in the dust ; his soul walks abroad 
in her own majesty ; his body swells beyond the 
luc'asurc of his chains, that burst from around 
liim, and he, stands redeemed, regenerated, and 
disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of “ uni- 
versoi emancipation.** 


IIENllY GItATTAN. 


1760 - 1820 . 


ON MOVING K DKCLABATION OF 

irirsn ukiiit.* 

1 r.AuriTi ut tliat man who Kuppo‘4(»'< that Ireland 
will not be content with a me trade and a five 
I'oiiHtitutinn : and wmiM any man a<hisc lier to 
r>e content with b‘sh '/ 

I shall be told that w-c hazard the modification 
of the law of I'oyiiings, and the Judges Bill, 
dinl tlio Habeas Corpus Bill, and the Nullum 
reinpus Bill ; but, I iisk, have you been for 
years hogging for lillle things, and have 

you led. 5'et been able to nidain them? And 
liiivc jou been conleiidiiig against a little Isuly 
of eighty men, in j'riv\ coiiiu’il assembled, eoii- 
vi»king thcm**idves into lln* image of a J’arlia- 
moiit, and ministering ;.our high otro-e ; and 
have you been eoiiteiidmg .vuiist one man. a 
bumble individual, to )ou a leviathan ~ the 
Englisli Atbu ie-y-Ceneral, e.\t veiling Iri-*h legis. 
lation in hi*s own ivei-'^on, and making your Ihir- 
liamenliiry deliberations a lihuik, by alUring 
your bills, or .Mi]i]uvssirig tliem: lia\c you not 
lipcn able to quell this little monster? I»o you 
wish to know tlio lenMUi? I will tell you; bo- 
caiii^ti you liav'c not been u rarlrarneut, nor your 
country a people. Po you wish to know tlie 
remedy? Be a rarliament, become a nation, 
and theao will follow in tlie train of your 

couseqneuee. 

I shall be told that title-s are shaken, being 
vested by force of English Acts. But iu answer 
to that 1 oliserve, time may be a title, but an 


English Act of Parliament certainly cannot It 
18 mi authority which, if a judge would charge, 
no jury would find, and which all the electors of 
Ireland have already disclaimed-— disclaimed un- 
cipiivocally, cordially, and univcrHally. 

I Sir, this is a good argument for an act cf title, 

: but no argument against a Declaration of Right. 
My friend, who sits above me, has a Bill of 
Confirmation.* We do not come unprepared to 
i Parliament. I am not come to shake property, 

I but to confirm property, and to restore freedom. 

I *rhe nation begins to form — we are moulding 
into a jieople ; freedom asserted, property 
secured, and the army, a mercenary band, 
likely to be dependent on your Parliameut, 
i lestrained by law. Never was such a revolu- 
tion aceoiuplished iu so short a time, and with 
such public tranquillity. In what situation 
\v««uld those men, who call thecselvcB friciuls 
of coiisfitutioii and government, have left you ? 
They w’ould liave left you writhout a title (as 
they stole it) to your e.statcfi, without an asser- 
tion of your constitution, or a law for yoxat 
army ; and this state of private and public in- 
.security, this anarchy, raging in the kingdom 
for eightc*jn months, these mock-moderators 
would have had the presumption to call peace. 

Tlie Idng has no other title to his crown than 
that which you have to your liberty. Both are 
founded, the throne and your freedom, upon tlie 
right vested in the aubjeet to resist by arms, 
notwithstanding their oaths of alli^giance, any 
authority attempting to impose acts of pow|r as 


* Part of a speecli delivered In the Iriah Ilonse of 
Commons, lUtJi April 1780 , Its object beini; to move * A bill to bo immediately introdnead on 
too Irish Parliament to a BeclawUon of lllglit. which the Declaration, by which aU laws of the EngUA 
should deny the authority of Boslaud to make laws llament allectInK property were to be Mofinoed hy ww 

forlteloiid. llrishPariiainent 
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laws ; whether iJiat authority be one man or a 
host, tho secoml Janies, or the British Pnrtia- 
niont, every argument for the House of Hanover 
ie equally an argument for the liberties of Ire- 
land. The Act of Settlement* is an Act of 
reliellion, or the sixth of George I. an Act of 
usurpation. I do not refer to doubtful history, 
but to living record, to common charters, to the 
interpretation England has put on those charters 
(an interpretation made, not by ^vords only, but 
crowned by arms), to the revolution she has 
formed upon tliun, to the king slie has catab- 
lished, and, above all, to the oath of allegiance 
solemnly plighted to the House of Stuart, and 
afterwards set aside in the instance of a grave 
and moral people, absolved b« 3 " virtue of those 
very charters: and as anything less than liberty 
is inadequate to Ireland, so is it dangei*ou8 to 
Great Britain. We are too near the British 
nation ; we ore too conversant with her liihtory' ; 
we ore too much tired by her example to be any- 
thing less than equals : anything less, \ve sliouhl 
be her bitterest ciiomies. An enemy to that 
power wliicli smote us with her mar‘e, ati<l to 
that constitution from whose blesHiuga we arc 
excluded, to be ground, as w‘e have been, by 
the British nation, bound by her rarli.unont, 
plundered by her Crown, threatened by her 
enemies, and insulted with her protection, while 
wo return thanks for her condescension, in a 
system of meanness and misery, wrhich has ex- 
pired iu our determination and in her magna- 
nimity. 

That there are precedents against us I ulhiW ; 
acts of power I would call tliein, not jirecetlents ; 
and I answer the English pleading such prcccd- 
- ents, 08 they answered their kings when they 
uTged precedents against the liberty ol England. 
iSiicb things are the tyranny of one side, the 
weakness of the otlier, and "the law of neither. 
Wo will not be bound by them ; or rather, in 
the words of the Declaration of Bight, no drung, 
judgment, or proceeding to the contraiy, bliall 
be brought into precedent or example. Do not 
then tolerate a power, the power of tlio British 
Government, over this land, which has no foun- 
dation in neccssit}”, or utility, «r emj>ire, or the 
laws of England, or the laws of Ireland, or the 
laws of nature, or the laws of God. Jm not 
miflVu* that power which banished your manu- 
iactures, dishonoured your peerage, ami stopjied 
the growth of your i»cople. Do not, I say, be 
bribed by an export of woollens, or an import of 
sugar, and suffer that power which lias thus 
withered the land to have existence in your 
pusillanimity. Do not send the people to their 
own resolves for liberty, passing by the tribunals 
of Justice, and the high court of Pariianient ; 
neither imagine that, by any formation of afH)- 

* An Act ot the British Parlianieiil settling tlie line 
of seoceision to the British Crown on the dcsccndsnu 
of the Princess Sophia of Banovar, to the exclusion of 
theStuaita 
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yow can jialliato such a commission to Jimr 
hearts, still less to your children, who will sting 
you in your grave for interfering Udwouii them 
and their Maker, ami robbing them of an im- 
mense occasion, and losing an opportunity which 
yon did not create, and can never ivstoro. 

Hereafter, when these things shall in* history, 
your age of thraldom, your sudden resurrection, 
commercial redress, and miraculous armament/ 
shall the historian stop at libertyy and obst-rvo 
that here the principal men amongst ns wore 
found wanting, w-ero awed by a weak ministry, 
bribed by an oinjity treasury; and, when liberty 
was within their grasji, anti her It'mplo o|Hjnod 
its folding-doors, fell down, and were prostituted 
at the threshold. 

1 might, as a eonjititucnt, conic to your bar 
and tlomaml my lilierty. 1 do e^all upon you by 
the laws of the land and their violation ; by the 
instruction'^ of eighteen counties, by the arms, in- 
spiration, atul j>ro\ ideiiec of the present nionient 
- tell us the rule by wbitdi w« shall go ; assert 
the law of Ireland ; declare the liberty of the 
land ! 1 will not hu answcreil by a i»ublie. lie, 
in the sbapo of an nniendment ; nor, speaking 
of the snbjectH* freedom, am I to lu*ar of faction 
f wish for noUiiiig but to )>r(*atho in this our 
island, in common witli my ftillow-subJcclR, the 
«.ir of liberty. I bav($ no nndution, unless it bo 
to break your chain andenulcniplatc your glory. 
I never will be satislied so long as the meanest 
cottager in li eland has a chain clanking to his 
rags, lie may bo naked, he sball not Vic in 
irons. And I do sec tliu time at hand ; the 
spirit is gone forth ; the Declaration of Bight is 
planted ; and though great men should fall off, 
y<‘t the cause shall live ; and though ho who 
utters this should die, yet the immortal lire 
shall outlast the hiimlde organ who conveys it, 
aiicl the breath of Iihf'i Ly, like the word of the 
holy man, will not die with the prophet, but 
survive hua. 

lNVEf;TIVE AGAINST MR CORHY.t 

At the emanciiialion of Irclarnl in 1782, 1 look 
a leading part in the foiiiidation of Hint i on -ti. 
taiioii which is now endeavoured to bo dc'ilroy'‘d. 
Of that coiisti til lion I was the ant h or; in that 
constitution I glory; and for it the hoiioii';i)ile 
gciiUeniau should bestow praise', not invent 
calumny. Notwitbatandiiig iny wc.d; sUto ol 
tiody, I come to give my last testimony agnin- l 
this Union, so fatal to the liberties and interest 
of ray country, I come to make common cause 
with these honourable and virtuous gentlemen 
around me, to try and save the ciuistitution; 
or, if not save the constitution, at least to save 
our characters, and remove from our gravcsjtho 

• A roference to tli« rapi-l fermatton of tbs volun- 
teer corps. 

t DelJvereil in the IriAh Parliament during the lU- 
Ute on the Union with Englsiul, February 14, U(00. 
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fonl disgrace of standing apart while a ih-adly 
blow is aimed at the iiidcpcudeJicu of our 
cf>untry. The right honouiable gcntlemaM says 
I fled from the country after inciting leliellioii, 
and that I have returruMl to raise another. No 
such thing. The charge is false. The civil war 
had not coiniiK iiced when I left the hingdom, 
and T couhl n(it liavc relurneil withont taking a 
part. On the one side tliere \vas the camp of 
the n-hel ; on iljc other the camp of the minister, 
a greater 1 raj tor Ilian that rcliel. The strong- 
hold of the constitnlioii was noAvhere to be 
found. 1 a"iei: that the rehel who rose agaim-.t 
the Oovenimeiit should have suffered; hut I 
missed on the scaffold the right honourable 
gentleman. Two desperate parties wcio in anus 
against tl)e constitution. 'J’he right honourable 
gentleman belonged to one of tliese parties ami 
deserved death. 1 could not join the rebel— 1 
could not Join the Govenuiieiit. 1 eould not 
join torture— I could not join half-hanging— I 
couhl mot join free quarter. 1 could take ]>art 
with neither. I was therefoic ab-^eiit from a 
seen 0 where I (*ould 7»ot he active without .self- 
reproach, not indifferent with .safety. 

Many houourahle genllemeu thought differ- 
ently from mo. I respect their opinions, but I 
ke(q) my own ; and 1 think now, as 1 thmiuhl 
then, (ha( the liramm of the minister at/ainsf the 
liheHies of the people was infnildy worse than 
the rehdUmi of the people ayainst the minister. 

1 h/ive returned, not, as the right honourable 
member has aai<l, to raise anollier storm — f have 
returned to diseh irge an hoMourahle debt of 
gratitude to my country, that coulentd a gie.it 
reward for past .service^, which, I am pumdto 
nay, was not greater thin my <h*sert. I ha\e 
reluriieil to piotcot that comditution, of W’hlcli 
I wfw the p.arcnt and the founder, tr(»m the 
as.s:issnuiiioii of .such men as the honouiable 
gc'ntleimiti and hi'4 unwoi Ihy oi ialrs. Thc\ 
are corrupt— they are seibtious— and tiny, at 
this very moment, are in a consp.ia« y a'auid 
their eoiintry. I have returned to refute a lihel, 
as fal.se ns it is malicious, gi\iu to the puMic 
under the aiqn llation of a iei»ort of a euiim.ittoe 
of the House of Lords. Here 1 Btand rc.ady for 
impeachment or trial ; I dare accusation; 1 defy 
the lionouiablo genllemau; 1 defy tlie (iovorii- 
rnent; I defy the whoU* ph.ilan.v. Let them 
come forth. 1 tell tlie nni i^tcis 1 will neither 
giv« thorn quarter nor take iU 1 uiu here to lay 


I the shattered reriinitis of my constitution on the 
floor of this House, in defence of the liberties of 
my country. . . . 

My guilt or innocence has little to do with the 
' question here. 1 rose with the rising fortunes of 
my «;ouiilry— I am willing to die with her expir- 
ing liberties. To the voice of the people I will 
how, but never hhall I submit to the calumnies 
of an individual liired to betray them aud to 
slander me. The indisposition of iny body has 
hit me, jicrliaps, no means but that of lying 
down with falling Ireland, and recording upon 
her tomb my dying te.stinioiiy against the flagi- i 
tious corruption that has murdered her iude- j 
pendeiu’e. Tlie right honourahle gentleman has 
.said that this W'as not my place— that instead of ' 
having a \oico in the councils of my country I 
sliouhl now stand a culprit at her bar — at the 
bar of a court of criminal judicature — to an.swer 
for my treasons. Tbo Irisli people have not so 
read my history, but let that ])a.ss; if I am what i 
he saiil I am, the ]ieopls are not therefore to for- 
Ifit their constitution. In point of argument, 
then fore, the attack is bad — in jioint of taste or 
feeling, if he had either, it is worse — in point of 
fact, it is false, utterly and absolutely false— as 
rancorous a falsehood as the most malignant 
motives could suggest to the i^rompt sympathy 
of u shameles.s and a venal defence. The right 
honourable genticiiuin has suggested examples 
which 1 should have shunned, and examples 
which 1 should have followed. I shall never j 
lollow lii.'i, and I have o\cr avoided it, 1 .shall 
never be ambitious to ]uireha8C )mblic scorn by 
jiVivate infamy-"- the lighter characters of the : 
model have as lit lie ehaiic'* of weaning me from i 
the habits of a life spent, if not exh.au.sted, in I 
I the cause of my native land. Arn I to renounce ! 
those liabiLs now for ever, aud at the beck of ; 
whom ? 1 should ratlier say, of what ? — ^lialf a j 
minister - half a monkey — a 'jireiitice yiolitician, 
and a mastiT eoxcoinbl JTe has told you that 
w'liat he has suul of me here he would say any- 
where, 1 believe lie would say thus of me in j 
any place where he thought hirmself safe in say- 
ing it. Nothing can limit his calumnies but bis 
fear— in rarliameiit he has calumniated me to- 
night, in the King’s Courts he would calumniate | 
me to-morrow ; but hud he said or dared to in- j 
sinualc one-hall' as much elsew'here, the indig- 
nant .^]urit of an honest man would have an | 
swered ^0 vile and venal slanderer with— a blow. ! 
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from a speech in behalf of JOHN 

gTOCKDALE, WHEN TRIED FOR A 

LIBEL ON THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

GKN'rLEMEN OP THE JURT,— If this be a Wilfully 
fahso account of the instructions given to Mi- 
ll a-stings for his government, and of his conduct 
under them, the author of this defence deserves 
the severest punishment for a mercenary imposi- 
tion on the public. But if it be true that ho 
was directed to make tlio safHy and pros))vrity 
qf Bengal tJie first olgect of his attention^ and 
that, under his administration, it ha.s boon safo 
and prosperous ; if it be true that the security 
and preservation of our posstsssions and revenues 
in Asia were marked out to him as the leading 
principle of his governnuuit, and tliat those 
po.<.ses8ions and rovennos, amid unexampled 
dangers, have been secured and preserved; then 
a <picstioii may be unaccountably mixed with 
your consideration, much beyond tlio conso- 
tiucnco of the present x^i'osecution, involving, 
perhaps, the merit of the impeachment which 
gave it birth — a question which the Commons, 
as probccutors of Mr Hastings, should, in coni- 
moo prudence, have avoided; uiiIcks, regretting 
the unwieldy length of their proceedings against 
him, they wish to afford him the opportunity of 
this strange anomalous defence. For, altliough 
I am neither his counsel, nor desire to have any- 
thing to do with his guilt or innocence, yet, in 
the collateral defence of my client, I am driven 
to state matter which may ho considered by 
many as hostile to the iriipeachmeiit. For if 
our dependencies have been secured, and their 
mtercsts promoted, I am driven, in the defeimc of 
my client, to remark, that it is mad and pre- 
po.sterous to bring to the standard of ju.stice and 
humanity the exercise of a dominion founded upon 
violence and terror. 1 1 may and must be true that 
Mr Hastings has repeatedly ofl'ended against the 
rights and privilegc.s of Asiatic government, if he 
was the faithful deputy of a power which could 
not maintain itself for an hour without trampling 
both. Ho may and imiHt have oilcuded 
against the laws of God and nature, if he was 
the faithful viceroy of an empire, wrested in 
blood from the people to whom God and nature 
had given it He may and must have ]ire.served 
that unjust dominion over tiinorouB and abject 
natiomi by a terrifying, overbearing, insulting 
snpqpority, if he was the faithful administrator 
of your Government, which, having no root in 
consent or affection — no fonndaiion in similarity 


* Delivered before the Court of King’s Bench, Decem- 

ber 9, 1780. 
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of intcrosts—no support from any one principle 
which cements men together in society, could 
only bo upheld by alternate stratagem and force. 
The unhappy people of India, feeble and cfVem- 
in.ate as they are from the softness of their 
climate, and snbdacd and broken ns they have 
been by the knavery and strength of civilisation, 
still occasionally start up in all the vigour and 
intelligence of insulted nature. To bo governed 
at all, they must be governed with a rod of iron; 
and our cmpii*o in the F.ast would, long since, 
ha\o been lost to Great Britain, if civil skill 
and military xirowess had not united their efforts 
to support nn authority— wdiicli Heaven never 
gave— by means whicli it never can sanction. 

Gentlemen, T tliink 1 can observe you are 
touched with this way of considering the subject, 
and 1 can account for it. I have not been con- 
8i<h*ring it through the cold meilium of Itooks, 
but have been speaking of man and his nature, 
and of human dominion, from what I have seen 
of them myself among reluctant nations submit- 
ting to our authority. I know what they feel, 
and how sucli feelings can alone lie repressed. 
I have heard them in my youth from a naked 
savage, in the indignant character of a prince, 
surrounded by his subjects, addressing the gov- 
ernor of a British colony, holding a hundle of 
sticks in his hand as the notes of his uiilcT tered 
eloquence. ** Who is it,” said the jeabtu" ruler 
over tlie desert, encroached on by the resilesB 
foot of English adventurer — “who is it that 
causes this river to rise in the high mountains, 
and to empty itself into the ocean? Who is it 
that causes to blow tlie loud winds of winter, and 
Unit ralm.** them again in Hummer? Who is it 
that rears p the shade of those lofty forests, 
and hlast.<j them with tlie (piiek lightning at His 
plea.sure ? Tlie same being who gave to you a 
country on the other side of the waters, and 
gave ours to us ; and by this title wo will <lo- 
fend it,” said the warrior, throwing down his 
tomahawk ujioii the ground, and raising the 
war-sound of bis nation. These are tlio leeimgs 
of subjugated man all round Die globe ; and 
depend ujion it, nothing hut fear will control 
where it is vain to look for affection. 

FROM A SPEECH AGAINST THOMAS 

WILLIAMS FOR THE PUBMHATION 

OF PAINE’S “AGE OF REASON.” » 

I call for reverence to tlie Sacred Scriptures, 
not from their merits, uuboumled as they are, 


* Before Uml Kenyon and a iiiecial jniy on Um 
84th of July 1797. 
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but from their authority in a Christhin country ; 
not from th6 obligations of conscience, but from 
the rules of law. For my owm part, gentlemen, 
I have been ever deeply devoted to the truths of 
(■^Iiristianity, and my firm belief in the Holy 
Gospel is by no means owing to the prejudices 
of education, though 1 was religiously educated 
by the best of parents, but arises from the fullest 
and most continued reflections of my riper years 
and understanding. It forms at this moment 
the great consolation of a life which, as a shadow, 
must pass away; and without it, indeed, I should 
consider iny long coursts of health and jirosper- 
ity, prihai)s too long and uninterrupted to be 
good for any man, only us the dust which the 
wind scatters, and rather as a snare than as a 
blessing. Much, however, ns I wish to support 
the autliority of the Scriptures, from a reasoned 
cousi<l«'r{ition of tliern, I shall repress that sub- 
ject ftir the present. But if tbe defence shall be, 
as I have suspected, to bring them at all into 
argument or question, I shall then fuliil a duty 
which T owe not only to the Court, as counsel 
for tlio prosecution, hut to the jjublic, to slate 
wliut I feel and know concerning the evidence 
of that religion which ia reviled without being 
exiimined, and denied without being understoodL 

1 am well aware that, by the communications 
of a free press, all the errors of mankind, from 
age to age, have been dissipated and disjielled; 
and I recollect that the world, under the banuers 
of reformi d Christianity, has stniggled through 
persecution to the noble eminence on whi(*.b it 
stauds at this moment, shedding the blessings of 
humanity and science upon the nations of the 
earth. It may be asked by wliat means the 
Kefomiatioii wouhl have been eflft'cted, if the 
books of the Kcfoniiers had been suppressed, and 
the errors of condemned and exploded supersti- 
tions had lieeu supported as unquestionable by 
the State, founded upon those very superstitions 
formerly, as it is at present upon the doctrines 
of the Established Chureti? or how, upon such 
principles, any reformation, civil or religious, 
can ill future be olTectcd ? The solution is easy. 
Let US examine what are the genuine prinoijdes 
of the liberty of the press, as they regard writ- 
ings upon general subjects, unconnected with 
the personal reputations of private men, which 
ore wholly foreign to the itr«.‘«ent inquiry. They 
ai'o full of simplieity, aud are brought as near 
perfection by the law of Eiiguiud as, pcriiaps, is 
consistent with any of the frail institutions of 
viaukind. 

Although eveiy community must establish 
supreme authorities^ founded upon fixed princi- 
ples, aud must give high powers to magistrates 
to administer laws for the preservation of the 
government itself, and for the socurity of those 
who are to be protected by it ; yet, as infallibil- 
ity and perfection belong neither to human estab- 
lishments, nor to human individuals, it ought to 
be the policy of all free eatabliabmeuts, as it is 


most peculiarly the principle of our own consti- 
tution to permit the most unbounded freedom o( 
discussion, even by detecting errors in the con- 
stitution, or in the administnition of the very 
Government itself, so os that decorum is ol^ 
served which every State must exact from its 
subjects, and which imposes no restraint upoa 
any intellectual composition, fairly, honestly, 
and decently addressed to the consciences and 
understandings of men. Upon this principle I 
have an unquestionable right — a right which the 
best subjects have exercised — to examine the 
principles and structure of the constitution, and 
by fair, manly reasoning, to question tbe prac- 
tice of its administrators. 1 have a right to 
<jonsider and jioixit out errors ‘in the one or in 
the other ; and not merely to reason upon their 
existence, hut to consider the means of their 
reformation. By such free, well-intentioned, 
modest, and dignified communication of senti- 
ments and opinions, all nations have been gradu- 
ally improved, and milder laws and purer 
religious have been established. The same 
principles which vindicate civil contentious, 
honcstl}" directed, extend their protection to 
the slh'irpest controversies on religious faitha 
This rational and legal course of improvement 
was recognised and ratified by Lord Kenyon as 
tlie law of England, in a late trial at Guildhall, 
when he looked back with gratitude to the lalv 
our of the Beformers, os the fountain of our 
religious emancipation, and of the civil bless- 
ings that followed in their train. Ibe English 
constitution, indeed, docts not stop short in the 
toleration of religious opinions, but liberally 
extends it to practice. It j^ermits every man, 
even publicly to w'orship God according to his 
own conscience, though in marked dissent from 
the national establishment, so as he professes 
Lhr general faith, which is the sanction of all onr 
moral dutie.s, and the only pledge of our submis- 
sion to the system w’hich constitutes a State. Is 
not this system of freedom of controversy, and 
freedom of worship, suflicieut for all the pur- 
] tones of human happiness and improvement? 
and will it bo necessary for either that the law 
should hold out indemnity to those who wholly 
adjure and revile the Government of their 
country, or the religion on which it rests for 
itji foundation'? 

I expect to hear, in answer to w'hat I am now 
saying, much that will offend me. My learned 
friend, from the ditficultics of his situation, j 
which I know from experience how to feel for j 
very sincerely, may be driven to advance pro- j 
positions whicli it may be my duty, with much . 
freedom, to reply to ; and the law will sanction | 
that freedom. But will not the ends of justice I 
be completely answered by the right to point ’ 
out the errors of bis discourse, in terms that are ; 
decent and calculated to expose its defects 1 or 
will any argument snffer, or will pvblie ( 

be impeded, because neither private honour and j 
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justice, nor public decoruio, would endure my 
telling my very learned friend that he was a 
fool, a bar, and a scoundrel, in the face of the 
boriuise I differed from him in argument 
or opinion ? This is just the distinction between 
a l>ook of ft«e, legal controversy, and the Iwok 
which I am arraigning before you. Every man 
has a legal right to investigate, with modesty 
and decency, controversial points of the Chris- 
tian religion ; but no man, consistently with a 
law which only exists under its sanctions, lias a 
right not only broadly to deny its very exist- 
ence, but to pour forth a shocking and insulting 
invective, which the lowest establishments in 
the gradations of civil authority ought not to bo 
permitted to suffer, and which soon would be 
Imriie down by insolence and disobedience, if 
they did. 

[Mr Erskinc, after the statement of the princi- 
ples of the liberty of the press, read and com- 
mented on several passages of Paine's *‘Ago of 
Reason,*' selected In the iudietinont for the con- 
sideration and judgment of the jury. He then 
proceeded.] 

<7KNTii£MEN, — It wolilil bo usoloss And disgust- 
ing to enumerate the other passages w'ithin the 
scope of the Indictment. How any man can 
rationally vindicate the publication of such a 
book, in a country where the Christian religion 
is the very foundation of the law of the land, I 
am totally at a loss In conceive, and have no* 
wish to discuss. How is a tribunal, whose whole 
Jurisdiction is founded upon tlie solemn belief 
and practice of what is denied as falsehood ami 
reprobated as impiety, to deal with such an 
anomalous defence ? Upon what princi]de is it 
even offered to the Court, whose authority is 
contemned and mocked at ? If the religion pro- 
posed to bo called in question is not previously 
adopted in belief and sohmiiily acted upon, 
what authority has the Court to i>a.ss any jndg- 
ment at all of acquittal or condemnation ? W)iy 
am T now, or upon any other occasion, to huI)- 
niit to your lordship's authority. Why am I 
now, or at any time, to address twedve of my 
equals, as I am now addressing you, with rever- 
ence and submission ? Under what sanction are 
the witnesses to give their evidence, without 
which there can bo no trial '# Under wdiat obli- 
gations can I call upon you, the jury, repre- 
senting your country, to administer juali< o t 
iSuridy upon no other than that you are sworn 
to administer it under the oaths you have taken. 
The vhole judicial fabric, from the king's sove- 
reign authority to the lowest office of magistracy, 
has no other foundation. The whole is built, 
both in form and substance, upon the same oath 
of ^cry one of its ministers, to do justice ** as 
Ood shall help them hereafter.” What God? 
and what hereafter I That God, undoubtedly, 
who has commanded kings to rule, and judges 
to decree withr justice ; who has said to witnesses, 
not by the voice of nature, but in revealed com- 


mandments, ** 'ihou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour;” and who has enforced 
obedience to them by the revelation of the nn- 
iitterable blessings which shall attend their ob- 
servances, and the awftil punishmeutH whioh 
shall await upon their transgressions. 

But it seems this course of reason, and tho 
time unvl the person are at last arrived, that are 
to <iissi]>ate the errors which have ovcrspn^atl the 
past generations of ignorance 1 The believers in 
Christianity are many, but it belongs to the few 
that are wise to correct their credulity ! Belief 
is an act of retison ; and superior reason may, 
therefore, dictate to the weak. In running the 
mind along the numerous list of sincere and 
devout Christians, I cannot help lamenting that 
Newton had not lived to this day, to have had 
Ids shallowness filled up with this new flood of 
light. But the subject is too awfukfor irony. I 
will speak plainly and directly. Newton was a 
Christian f Newton, whose mind burst forth 
iVoiii the fetters cast by nature upon our finite 
coTiceidions ; Newton, whose science was truth, 
and the foundation of whose knowledge of it was 
philosophy: — Not those visionary and arrogant 
assiiiiiptions whioli too often usurp its iiiune, but 
philosophy resting on the basis of mathematics, 
which, like figures, cannot lie:— Newton, who 
carried the line and rule to the utmost liarrieri 
of creation, and explored the principles by which, 
no doubt, all cremated matter in held together and 
exists. But this cxiraorditiary man, in the 
miglily reach of his mind, overlooked, porbaps, 
the errors which a niinutor invosti^ifation of the 
creuit^d things on this earili might have taught 
him of the essence of his Creator. What shall 
then bo said of the great Mr Boyle, who looked 
into Uie organic structure of all inalter, even to 
the brute inanimate substances wliich the foot 
treads on. Such a man may bo suppoBcd to have 
iu'CTi equally qualified with Mr Paine to “look 
through nature, up to nature’s Go<l.” Yet the 
result of I '.I iiis contemplation was the most con - 
finned ano devout belief in nil which the other 
holds in couleinpt ns despicable and drivelling 
supersUtion. Put this error might, ]M:rhjq)H, 
arise from a want of due attention to the founda- 
tions of human judgment, and the stnictuie of 
tlwt understanding vrhich Ood has given uh for 
the investigation of truth. Let that qm sb'<»n be 
answered by Mr Locke, who wa.*!, to the bi di«*flt 
pitch of devotion and adoratiiio, a Cliiihtian. 
Mr Lonko, whose office was to di;tci:t the errors 
of thinking, by going Uji to tlie fountains of 
thought, and to divert into tlic projar track of 
reasoning the devious mind of tjihii, by stiowing 
him its whole jirocess, from the first j*crccptions 
of sense to the last (vmclusiou'' of raliocination ; 
potting a rein, besides, iijujii falM* ojiinion, by 
practical rules for the conduct of human jud|r- 
ment. 

But these men were only deep thinkers, and 
lived in their closets, iinaceiistojiied to the traffic 
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ot the world, and to the laws which practically’ 
regulate manlcind. Oentlenien, in the place 
where you now sit to administer the justice of 
this great country, above a century ago Sir 
Matthew Hale presided, whose faith in Christi- 
anity is an exalted commentary upon its truth 
and reason, and wliose life was a glorious ex- 
ample of its fruits in man ; administering human 
justice with a wisdom and purity drawn from the 
pure fountain of the Christian dispensation, 
which has been, and will be in all ages, a subject 
of the highest reverence and admiration. 

But it is said by Mr Paine that the Christian 
fable is i)ut the tale of the nmre ancient super- 
stition of the world, and may be ea«<ily detected 
by the proper understanding of the mythologies 
of the heathens. Did Milton understand these 
mythologiesj Was he less versed than Mr Paine 
in the superstitions of the world 1 No ; they 
were the subject of his immortal song; and 
tboiigb shut out from all reciirrcnc4) to them, he 
poured them forth from the stores of a memory 
rich with all that man ever knew, and laid them 
in their order as the illustration of thatre.al and 
exalted faith, the unquestionable source of that 
fervid genius which cast a sort of shade upon all 
the other works of man. 

** Ho paaaeil the boiinils of flaniinff space. 

Where anacls tremhlo whilo they tinMo; 

Hn saw, ti!!, bbiRted with excess of light, 

He closeil his eyes in endless night.” 

But it was the light of the body only that was 
extinguished, ‘*the celestial light shone inward,” 
and enabled him to “justify the ways of God to 
man.” The result of his thinking was, neverthe- 
less, not the same a.s Mr Paine’s. The iny.sleri- 
oiiH incarnation of onr bics.scjd Saviour, w'hich 
the “Ago of Ihiasoii ” blasphemes in words so 
wholly uniit for the mouth of a Christian, or for 


the ear of a court of justice, that I dare not^ and 
will not, give them utterance— Milton made the 
grand conclusion of “Paradise Lost,” the rest of 
his finished labours, and tlio ultimate hope, ex- 
pectation, and glory of the world: 

<£ 

*"A virffin is his niotfier, but His Sire, 

The power of the Most High ; He shall ascend 
Tlie throne hereditary, and bound His reign 
With earth's wide bounds. His glory with the 
heavens ” 

The immortal poet having thus put into the 
mouth of the angel the prophecy of man's re- 
demption, follows it with the solemn and beauti- 
ful admonition, addressed in the poem to our 
great first parent, but intendedias an address to 
his posterity throughout all generations : 

This having learned, thou hast attained the sum 
Of wisdom ; hope no higher, though ail the stars 
Tliou k newest by name, and all th* ethereal powers. 
All secrets of tlie deep, all Nature's works. 

Or works of Cod in heaven, air, earth, or sea, 

And all the riches of this world enjoy'st, 

And all the rule one empire : only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add faith. 
Add virtue, patieuce, temperance ; add love. 

By name to coino called charity, tlie soul 
Of all the rest ; then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A paradKso within Iheo, hajipler far.” 

^ Thus you find all that is great, or ndse, or 
splendid, or illustrious, among created beings— 
all the minds gifted beyond ordinary nature, if 
not inspired by their universal author for the 
advancement and dignity of the world, though 
divided by distant ages, and by the clashing 
opinions distinguishing them from one another, 
yet joining, us it w'ere, in one sublime chorus to 
celebiute the truths of Christianity, and laying 
upon its holy altars the never-failing offerings of 
their immortal wisdom. 
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1751-1816. 


ON SUMMING UP THE EVIDENCE ON 
THE SECOND OK IIKGUM CUAPtOK 
AGAINST WARUEN HASTINGS.* 

[“Tuoutm Sheridttii,” says Mr \V. F. Itao in 
his “Lives of Wilkes, Sheridan, and Fox,” 
“soon took liigh rank among the good speakers 
and admirable debaters in the Hou.se of Com- 
mons, yet he was not classed among the greatest 

* Ddiveretl before tbe Home of Lords, sitting as a 
Hl|(h Cowl cf Parliament, June 1788 . 


of Eug]i<»h erntors till after he bad made bis 
I memorable speeches against Warren Hastings. 
The opiiortunity he llicn had for the display of 
his powers was almost unique.' An impeach- 
ment of equal note had not been made since the 
time when the favonrito minister of Charles L 
w'os proceeded against for high crimes sind 
misdemeanours, found guilty, and executed. 
Warren Hastings was one of the favourites of 
George III. In the opinion of his sovereign 
and his friends, he was the saviour of India ; 
according to others, chief among whom was 
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Edmund Burice, he was the greatest malefactor j 
of the age. By one seotion of the conimiiiiity 
he was adored for having completed with un- 
t'xaniplwl brilliancy the great work begun by 
Lord Clive ; another, and much smaller section, 
regarded him as one who merited the punishment 
onlinarily reserved for buccaneers and pirates. 

** It is indisputable that Warren Hastings had 
been instrumental in extending the rule of this 
country over the East, and that to his vigour as 
a conqueror and an aebninistrator the people of 
England owed the satisfaction of considering 
the acquisitions made in India ample compensa- 
tion for the losses sustained in America. More- 
over, his victories added largely to the national 
wealth, 'llie rfch spoils of the vanquished were 
distributed throughout England. That hundreds 
of families were the richer was due to liim ; the 
nation at large hailed him as a benefactor. To 
have annexed vast territories without adding to 
the national debt, to have rendered war the 
most lucrative 'jf undertakings, to have dis- 
tributed large dividends to the lioldors of East 
India stock while gaining glory for the English 
nation, seemed to most men feats as novel as 
they were gratifying, and de-serving not only 
unstinted applause, hut a princely recompense. 
Nor was the monarch on the throne, any more 
than the shouting mob in the street, too eiirious 
as to the precise moral character of tlio aetions 
peiformed by Hostings. Tliey were so entirely 
satisfied with the result as to ho utterly in- 
fUfferent to the means hy which it had been 
attained. 

** A few men, among whom Edmund ilurke was 
the most earnest and the most cunspicnous, 
thought otherwise. Not all the victories won 
by Clive, or all the ac({ui.sjtions made by Hast- 
ings, da/jded him so us to blind his eyes to the 
treatment of those whom the conquerors bad 
opj>rc8scd and r\iiucd. Ho boldly stigmatised 
os freebooters and tyrants the men whom others 
regarded as heroes. . . . 

“ Next to Burke came Sheridan as an uncom- 
promising supiinrter of the impeachment He 
perceived that the occasion was an excellent one 
for the display of his 6])ecial talents, and he 
laboured with unwonted diligence to }iluy his 
part with splendour. Never were the toilsome 
preparations of the study Vietter repaid by per- 
sonal success in P.arliaiiient William Pitt, hr? 
constant and nncomplirueniary opponent ; Burke, 
Ins countryman and rival; Fox, his acknow- 
ledged chief,—- all concurred in pronouncing his 
speech advocating the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings to he the most marvellous jiiece of 
oratory they had ever heard in the ilouhe of 
Cqipmons. More gratifying to his vanity, and 
still more unexpecteil, were the compliments 
paid him by the less notable meriihers who had 
come prepared to vote against him, but who 
IM'ofessed themselves ready to give him their ; 
rapport The friends and defenders of Warren •' 
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I Hostings pleaded that they were unprepared at 
^ the moment with a suitable reply, and ooni- 
plaiucd that, feeling themselves under a spell, 
they were powerless to refute accusations which, 
till stated by Sheridan, appcariMl to them alike 
baseless and unjust. It was unanimously re- 
solved to ailjnurn the debate, in order that a 
division might ho talscn when the House was S 
a calmer and more impariial mood. 

“After the trial had begun, Sheridan addressed 
the House of Lords, as ono of the managers of 
the impeachment, on the same charge whim'll 
had been the subject of his great speech in the 
House of Commons. The uuprecodonted sue* 
ccss he hud achieved on the first occasion made 
tlio seooud an ordeal of an uimsually trying 
kind. To actpiit himself ns well a second time 
was to fall short of the expectations that had 
been raised. So givatly was the public curiositv 
excited, that fifty guineas were offercMl for a 
scat ill Westminster Hall. Ho followed Burke, 
whose opening siieech, wherein, in the name of 
the people of India, the rominons of England, 
ami of liiiman mitiire itself, lie solemnly im- 
peached Warren Ifnstiugs of high crimes and 
iiiisdcineatiours, was one of the most finished and 
impassioned ever delivered by that wonderful 
master of language, and ever heard hy tin Eng- 
lish uudieTi(;e. Yet SluTidiin Riiccsasnilly bore 
the dQiible test of comparison with himself and 
with Burke, and for threo successive days electri- 
fied his hearers. Without a tifclie of Burke's 
profundity, and with no iiortion of his genius^ 
ho w'os hotter able to inlluonco an audience, 
and excite their admiration, for, iu addition to 
being an impressive orator, he was also u oon 
smnmnto actor, A roniompornry who heai^ 
thi.s Kpeech, and wlio wa.s a declareil uj)ponei>l 
of the s]Jcak«T, records that ‘the most ardent 
admirers of Burke, of b'ox, and of Pitt, allowed 
that they had been outdone as orators by 
Hhcriilan/ "J 

My Loh' -s,— 1 slitdl not waste your Lordships’ 
time nor my own by any preliminary observa- 
tions on the importance of the subject before 
you, on the projuicty of our bringing it in 
this solemn manner to a final decision. My 
hbiiouriAblo friend [Mr Burke], the principal 
mover of the impeacbincnt, has already executed 
tho tusk in a w'ay the most miiKterly and im- 
jiri'-ssi ve. He, whoso indignant and < ntf'i]iri«iiig 
genius, roused hy the calls of public juKtice, has, 
with unpreeediMited labour, persevt ranee, and 
eloquence, excited ono branch of the h-giKlaturo 
to tho vindication of our national elmracter, and 
through whose meaiM the lloa,-io of t'ornmons 
now makes this cinbo(li«'d stand in favour of 
man against man’s iniquity, need hardly be 
followed on the ^en*’ral grounds of tho prosecu* 
lion. 

(.’onfiding in the dignity, the liberality, and 
iutelligenee of the ti ibunal before which I bow 
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have the honour to appear in iny <lelcgated 
capacity of a manager, I do not, indcc<l, con- 
ceive it necessary to engage your Lordships* 
attention for a single moment with any iutro- 
flnciory animadversions. But there is one point 
which here i>resentB itself that it becomes mo 
not to overlook. Insinuations have been thrown 
out that my honourable colleagues an(U myself 
are actuated by motives of malignity against ' 
the unfortunate prisoner at tlie har. An imputa- 
tion of so serious a nature cannot he ])ermittGd 
to pass altogether without comment ; though it 
comes in so ior».se a shape, in such whispers and 
oblique Idrits as to prove to a certainty that it 
was nifwle in the conseiousm'ss, and, therefore, 
witli the cirr.uriis])oction of falsehood. 

I can, my Lor<ls, most confidently aver, that 
a ]>rosecution more disinterested in all its 
motives and cuds; more free from personal 
malice or personal interest; more perfectly 
public, and more purely animated by the simple 
and unmixed Rj)irit of justice, never was brought 
in any country, at any time, by any body of 
men, against any imlividiiaL What possible 
resentment can we entertain against tlie un- 
fortunate prisoner? What i)0S8ible interest can 
wo have in his conviction? What jiossiblo 
obiect of a jnjrsonal nature can we accomplish 
by bis ruinjf For myself, my Loids, I make 
this soloinii assevciation, that I discharge tny 
breast of all malici;, hatred, and ill-will against 
the prisoner, if at any time indignation at his 
crimes has planted in it those passions ; and 1 
believe, ray Lords, that I may with equal truth 
answer for every one of my colleagues. 

We are, my Lords, anxious, in stating the 
crimes with which ho i.s charged, to keep out 
of recollection the jierson of the luifbrtunati^ 
prisoner. In prosecuting him to conviction, we 
are impelled on a sincere abliorronce of his 
guilt, and u sauguiue hope of rciinvlying future 
delinquency. Wo cun have no private iuccntiw 
*:o tlie part we have taken. Wo are actuated 
singly by the xeal we feci for tlio public wtdfarc, 
and by an liouesl sdlicitude for the honour of our 
•■ouiitry, and the hai»piness of those who aie 
'inder its dominion and jirotection. 

'With such view.s, we really, niy Lords, lose 
sight of Mr Hastings, who* howfver great in 
some other respects, is too insignificant to bo 
blended with those impoilant circumstances. 
‘ITie unfortnnato prisoner is, at best, to my 
mind, no mighty object. Amid Ibo aeries of 
nischiofs and onormilies to my sense seeming 
•o surround him, what is he but a petty nucleus, 
iuvolvod in scarcely seen or heard 

This prosecutitni^ji^y Lords, wn.s not, ns i.s 
alleged, begot In prejudice, and nursed in 
error.” It originated In the clearest conviction 
of the wrongs whiol^^the natives of Hindostan 
h^ endured by the maladministration of those 
teivhose Ipilids ^lis countrj' had placed exten- 


.sivo powers; which OfUght to have hcoij exercised 
for the benefit of the governed, hut which was 
used by the prisoner for the shameful polpose 
of oppression. I repeat with enipha^s^ my 
Lords, that nothing ])ersonal or malicious hiM 
induced us to iiustitute this prosecution. It is 
absurd to suppose it. We come to your Lord- 
.slii})s* har as the representatives of the Commons 
of England; and, as acting in this public 
capacity, it might as truly be said that the 
Commons, in wliose name the impeachment is 
brought before your Lordships, were actuated 
by enmity to the prisoner, as that we, their 
deputed organs, have any private spleen to 
gratify in discharging the duty imimsed upon 
us by our principals. , 

Your Lordships will also recollect and dis- 
criminate between impeachment for capital 
olTences and impeachment for high crimes and 
misdemeanours. In an impeachment of the 
former kind, when the life of an individual is to 
he forfeited on conviction, if malignity be in- 
dulged in giving a strong tincture and colouring 
to facts, the tenderness of man's nature will 
revolt at it ; for, however strongly indignant we 
may be at the perpetration of olfences of a gross 
quality, there is a feeling that will protect an 
accu.se<l person from the influence of malignity 
in such a situation ; but whore no traces of this 
malice are discoverable, where no thirst for 
blood is seen, where, seeking for exemplary 
more than sanguinary justice, an impeachment 
is brought for high crimes and misderaeanonrs, 
malice will not be imputed to the prosecutors 
if, in illustration of the crimes alleged, they 
shonld a«l(luce every possible circumstance in 
support of their allegations. Why will it not? 
Boc.auso their ends have nothing abhorrent to 
human tenderness. Because, in such a caAe as 
the ])reseiit., for instance, all that is aimed at in 
i'Oiivieting tbo prisoner is a temporary seclusion 
from the society of his countrymen, whose name 
he has tarnished by his crimes, and a deduction 
from the enormous spoils which he has accumu- 
lated by bis greedy rapacity. 

I. The only matter which I shall, in this stage 
of my inquiry, lay before your Lordships, in 
order to give you an impression of the influence 
of the crimes of tlie j)risoner over the country 
in which they were committed, is to refer to 
some passages in a letter of the Earl of QoW" 
Wallis. 

You sec, my Lords, that the British govern- 
ment, which ought to have been a bIessiiig*'to 
tlic powers in India connected'*^ with it, has 
proved a scourge to the natives^ and the cause 
of desolation to their most flourishing provinces. 

Behold, my Lords, this frightfiil picture of {be 
consequences of a government of violence and 
oppression I Surely the condition of wretched- 
ness to which this once happy and independent 
prince is reduced by our cruidly, and the ruin 
which in some way has been brought upon hit 


country, call loudly upon your Lordabips to because some example is required. Such a widi ' 
interpose, and to rescue the national honour and is as remote from my heart i\a it is from equity 
reputation from the infamy to which both will and law. Wore I not porauaded tluit it is im« 
be e:i^[^od, if no investigation be made into the possible T should fail to render the evidence of 
cau^s of their calaniities, and no punishment his crimes as conclusive as the eflects of his 
inflicted on the authors of them. By policy as conduct are confe^ssedly afllieting, I should blush 
well as justice, you are vehemently urged to at having selected him as an object of retribu- 
vindicate the English character in the East; five just^e. Tf T invoke this heavy penalty on 
for, my Lords, it is manifest that the native Mr Hastings, it is because 1 lionestly believe 
powers have so little reliance on our faith/ that him to he a flagitious delinquent, and by far the 
the preservation of our possessions in that most so of all those who have contributed to 
division of the world can only be effected by ruin the natives of India and disgrace the in« 
convincing the princes t1i.at a religious ad- habitants of Britain. But while I call for 
herence to its engagements with them shall jnstico upon the ]>risoner, I sincerely desire to 
hereafter distinguish our India governinent. render him justice. It would indeed distress 
To these letteic what answer shall we return 1 me, could 1 imagine that the weight and con- 
Let it not, my Lords, be by words, which will sequence of the House of Commons, who are a 
not Und credit with the natives, who have been party in this prosecution, could operate in the 
so often deceived by our proft^ssions, but by slightest degree to his prejudice; but I entertain 
deeds which will assure them that wo are at no such .solicitude or apprehension. It is UiO 
• length truly in earnest. It is only by punishing glory of the constitution under which wo live, 

I those who have been guilty of the delinquencies that no man can be punished without guilt, end 
I which have ruined the country, and by showing this guilt must he publicly demoustrated by a 
i that future criminals will not be encouraged or series of ch*ar, legal, manifest evidence, so that 
I countenanced by the ruling jiowers at home, that nothing dark, nothing oblique, nothing authori- 
we can possibly gain confidence with the peojtle tative, nothing iusidions, sliall work to the 
of India. This alone will revive their respect dotiiinont of the subject. It i.s not the peering 
for ns, and secure our authority over them, suspicion of approhondod guilt. It is not any 
This alone will restore to us the alicTiatcd at- popular ahhoiTenco of its wide-spread coniie- 
! tachraent of the mueh-injnrcd nabob, silence quences. It is not the scenjt consciousness in 
; liis clamours, heal his grievances, and remove the bosom of the judge which can excite the 
I his distrust. This alone will make him hsd vengeance of the law, and authorise its inflic- 
I that he may cheri.sh his people, ciilUvate his tioni No! In this good land, as high as it it 
1 land.s, and extend the mild hand of parental happy, because as just as it is free, all is 
I care over a fertile and industrious kingdom, definite, etpii table, and exact. The law.s must' 

I without dreading that prosperity will entail be satisliMd before they are incurred ; ond ere a 
; upon him new rapine and extortion. This hair of the head can bo plucked to the ground, 

I alone will inspire the nabob with confidence in leffal guilt must bo established by legal •proof. 
j the English government, and the subjects of But this cautious, (dreumspect, Aid guarded 
j Onde with confidence in the nabob. This alone ])riTici]>lc of English jurisprudoifte, wliich wo all 
I will give to the soil of that delightful country so rnncli value and rovere, I feel at present in 
I the advantages which it derived from a benefi- some degrev inconvenient, as it may prove an 
I cent Providence, and make it again what it was iiniiedimeni to public justice; for the mauagerg 
when invaded by an English .spoiler, the garden of this inipeacliinent labour under difficulties 
of Ii|dia. with regard to evidence that can scavcely occur 

■ It is in the hope, my Lords, of accompli.sliing in any other prosecution. What! my Lords, it 
these salutary ends, of restoring character to may perhaps bo asked, have none of the con- 
England and happiness to India, that we have sidvrablc persons who arc suflerers by his crimes 
come to the bar of this exalted tribunal. arrived to offejr at your Lordships^ bar their tosti- 

In looking round for an object fit to bo held mony, mixed with their execrations against the 
out to an oppressed people, and to the world as prisoner? No— there arc none. Thes« Biifbucrs 
an<example of imtionat justice, we are forced to are persons whose manners and prcjudico.s keep 
fix our eyes on Mr Hastings. It' is he, iny them separate from all the world, and whose 
Loyfls, who has ^degraded our famti, and blasted religion will not admit them to appear before 
our fortunes iit the East. It is he who has your Lordships. But are there no wituossca, 
tyrannised with , relentless severity over the unprejudiced spectators of these enormities, 
devote^ natives of those regions. It is he who ready to come forward, from the simple love of 
atone, as a yictim, for the multiplied justice, and to give a faithful narrative of the 
j euamlties he has produced 1 transactions that pasvorl under their eyes? No 

J But though, my Lords, I de.signate the —there are none. The witnesses whom we have 
jakonec as a proper subject of exemplary i,een compelled to surumoa are, for the most 
punishment, let it not be presumed that I wish part, the cmissarhis and agents employed, and 
to turn the sword of justice against him m«a‘ely involved fn these transactions ; the wily acoonu j 
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plices of the prifioner'e giiilt, and the supple 
iiistrnments of his oppressions. But arc there j 
collected no written doeuriieiits or authentic 
papers, containing a true and ixTlect account of 
hi» crimes? No— there are none. The only 
papers we have procure.d are written hy the 
party himself, or the ])arti( ii)ators in his pro- 
ceedings, who fitudied, as it was their interest, 
though contraiy to their duty, to conceal the 
criminality of their conduct, and, consequently, 
to disguise the truth. 

But though, my Lords, I dwell on the diffi- 
culties which the managers have to encounter 
with rcs])ect to the evidence in this impeach- 
ment, I do not solicit indulgence, or even mean 
to hint, that what we have adducetl is in any 
material degree defective. Weak no doubt it is 
in some parts, and deplorable, as undistinguished 
hy any coruptinctious visi tings of repenting 
aeconiplices. But there is enough, and enough 
ill sure validity, notwithstanding every dis- 
advantage and impciliiiient, to abash the front 
of guilt no longer hid, ami to flash those eon- 
viotioTia on the minds of your Lordships, which 
should he produced. 

II. I now proceed, my Lords, to review the 
evideneo. 

(1.) The first article which I shall notice must, 
I think, he considered pretty strong. It is the 
defence, or rather the defences^ of the prisoner 
before the House of (Jommons; for ho has al- 
ready made four: lliroo of w'hich he has since 
abandoned and ondcavoured to discredit. I 
believe it is a iiovidty in the history of criminal 
jurisprudence, that a person accused should first 
sot up a defence, nud afterward strive 1o invali- 
date it. But this, certainly, has been the course 
adopted hy the prisoner; and I am the more 
nurprisod at it, as ho has liad the full henofit 
of the ablest counsel. Kcacucd from his own 
devious guidance, I could hanily have imagined 
that ho would have acted so unwisely or inde- 
cently, as to eunco liis contempt of one House 
of Parliament hy confessing the impositions 
which ho had ju-actised on t lie other. But h> 
this e.x.traordinary proceeding, he has given, un- 
warily, to your Loniships a pledge of his prsi 
in tlio achioKlrd^ed falsehood of his 
jireseiit conduct. 

In e.very court of law in L’ugbnd, the confes- 
sion of a criminal, when not obtained hy any 
'promise of favour or lonily. or hy violent threats, 
isalvvaj’s admitted ns eonelusive evidence against 
himself. And if such eonfession were made be- 
fore a grave and re.spt^ctahle assembly of persons 
couipeterit to take cognisance of crimes, there 
is no doubt hat that it would have due, weight, 
because it is fair to presume lliat it must be 
Vohmtary, and not procured hy any undue or 
improper moan-s. The prisoner has, in his de- 
fence, admitted man}! facts; and li is tbe inten- 
tion of tlie managers, accordingly, to urge in 
support of the charges his admission of them. 


For, when he did it, he was speaking the lan- 
guage not of inconsiderate rashness and haste^ 
but of deliberate consideration and reflection, as 
will aiipcar to your Lordships by a passage which 
1 shall cite from the introduction to the defence 
rcail by Mr Hastings him.self at the bar of the 
House of Commons. He employs the following 
words: “Of the discouragement to which I 
allude, I shall mention but two points, and these 
it is incumbent upon me to mention, bccanse 
they relate to effects which the justice of this 
honourable House may, and 1 trust will, avert. 
The first in an obligation to my being at all com- 
mitted in my defence ; since, in so wide a field 
for discussion, it would be impossible not to 
admit some things of which an advantage might 
be taken to turn them into evidence against 
mj'sclf, whereas another might as well use as 1 
could, or better, the same materials of my 
defence, without involving me in the same con- 
sequences. But I am sure the honourable 
House will yield me its protection against the 
cavils of unwarranted inference, and if truth 
can tend to convict mo, I am content to be niy- 
.sclf the channel to convey it. The other objec- 
tion lies in my own breast. It was not till 
Monday last that I formed the resolution, and I 
knew not then whether I might not, in conse- 
quence, he laid under the obligation of preparing 
and completing in five days (and in effect so it 
proved) the refutation of charges which it has 
be'eii the labour of my accuser, armed with all 
the powers of Parliament, to compile during as 
many years of almost undisturbed leisure.” 

Here, then, my Lords, the prisoner has, upon 
(leliheration, committed his defence to paper; 
and after liaviug five days to consider whether 
he should present it or not, he actually delivers 
it himself to the House of Commons os oiio 
founded in truth, and triumphantly remarks, 
that “if truth could toml to convict him, he was 
willing to bo himself the channel to convey it." 

But what is his language no^o that he has the 
advice of counsel? Why, that there is not a 
word of truth in what ho delivered to theJS((^e 
of Commons as truth ! He did not, it seei^, 
himself prcq>are the defence which he read as 
his own before that body. He employed others 
to draw it np. Major Scott comes to your bar, 
and represents Mr Hastings, as it were, con- 
tractiiuj for a character, to be made ready to his 
hands. Knowing, no doubt, that the accusation 
of the Commons had been drawn up by a com- 
mittee, be thought it necessary, as a point of 
punctilio, to answer it hy a committee also. For 
himself, he lunl no knowledge of the facts 1 no 
recollection of the circum .stances ! He c(Snmits 
his defence wholly to his friends ! He j^ts 
: liis memory in tmst, and duly nominates and 
I appoints commissioners to take charge of it! 
One furnishes the raw material of fact, the 
second spins the argument, and the third twines 
up the conclusion ; while Mr Hastings, with a 
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ipMter*8 eye, is cheering them on, and over- 
looldng the loom. To Major Scott he says, 
** You have my pood faith in your hands— take 
care of my consistency— -mtaiSLge my veracity to 
the best advantage!” **Mr Middleton, you 
have my memory in commission !” **Mr Shore, 
make me out a good financier i*' ** Remember, 
Mr Impey, you have my Immanity in your 
hands 1'* When this product of their skill was 
done, he brings it to the House of Commons, 
and says, **1 was equal to the task. I knew 
the difficulties, but I scorned them : hero is the 
truth, and if the truth tends to convict me, I nm 
content myself to be the channel of it.” His 
friends hold up their heads and say, *‘What 
noble magnanimity ! This must be the effect of 
real innocence 1” 

But this joumeyman\s work, after all, is found 
to be defective. It is good enough for tho House 
of Commons, but not for your Lordships. The 
prisoner now presents himself at your bar, and 
his only apprehension seems to arise from wliat 
had been thus done for him. He exclaims, 
am careless of what tho nianogors say or do. 
Some of them have high passions, and others 
have bitter words, but these 1 heed not Save 
me from tho peril of my own panegyric ; snatch 
me from my own friends. Do not believe a 
syllable of what I said before ! I cannot submit 
now to be tried, as 1 imprudently challenged, 
by the account which I have myself given of 
my own transactions I” Such is tlio language of 
the prisoner, by which it appears that truth is 
not natural to him, but that falsehood comes at 
his beck. Truth, indeed, it is said, lies deep, 
and requires time and labour to gain ; but false- 
hood swims on the surface, and is always at 
hand. 

It is in this way, my Lords, that the ])risoner 
shows you how he sports with the dignity and 
feelings of the House by asserting that to ho 
false and not entitled to credit this day, which, 
on a former, he had averred to be truth itself. 
Indeed, from this avowal and disavowal of de- 
fe^icea^ and from the present defence differing 
firom all the fonner which have been delivered to 
your Lordships, it does seem that Mr Hastings 
thinks he may pursue this course just as far as 
best suits his convenicnco or advantage. It is 
ns’ t at all improbable, if he should deem it ex- 
pedient, that he will hereafter abandon the one 
now submitted to you, and excuse himself by 
saying, ^^It was not made by me, but by my 
counsel, and I hope, therefore, your LordsIiij)s 
will give no credit to it.” But if he will abide 
by this, his last revised and amended defence, I 
will jdln issue with him upon it, and ]>rove it to 
hem numerous places void of truth, and almost 
every part of it unfounded in argument os well 
as fact. 

(2L) 1 am now to advert more particularly to 
the evidence in support of tho allegations of the 
charge on which the prisoner is arraigned. We 


have already shown, most satisfactorily, that the 
Begums of Oude were of high birth and distin- 
guished rank ; the elder, or grandmother of the 
reigning prince, being the daughter of a person of 
ancient and illustrious lineage, and the younger, 
or prince's mother, of descent scarcely less noble. 
We have also shown, with equal clearness, by 
the testimony of several witnesses, how sacred 
is the residence of women in India. To menace, 
therefore, the dwelling of these princesses with 
violation, as tho prisoner did, was a species of 
torture, tho cruelty of which can only bo con- 
ceded by those who are conversant with the 
peculiar customs and notions of tho inhabitants 
of ITindostan. 

Wo have nothing in Europe, my Lords, which 
can give us an idea of tho manners of tho East. 
Your Lordships cannot oven Icam tho right nature 
of the people's feelings and prejudices from any 
history of other Mohammedan cou utri es— not even 
from that of the 'I'urks, for they are ti moan and 
degraded race in com 2 )arison with jiiany of these 
great families, who, inheriting from their Persian 
ancestors, i>reserve a purer stylo of prejudice and 
a loftier superstition. Women there arc not as 
in Turkey— they neither go to the mosque nor 
to the bath. It is not tho thin veil alone that 
hides them, but, in tbe inmost recesses of their 
zenana, they are kept from jiublic view by those 
reverenced and protected walls, which, as Mr 
Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey admit, are held 
sacred even by the rullian hand of warfare, or 
tho more uucourtoous liand of tho law. But, in 
this situation, they are not confined from a mean 
and selfish policy of man, or from a coarse and 
sensual jealousy. Enshrined, rather than iin-j 
mured, their habitatiou and retreat is a sanctu- 
ary, not a pri.son — their jealousy is their own — 
a jealousy of their own honour, that leads them 
to regard liberty as a degradation, and tho gaze 
of oven adndring eyes as inexpiable pollution to 
the parity their fame and tlie sanctity of their 
honour 

Such being tho general opinion (or prejudices, 
let them be called) of this country, your Lord- 
ships will find that whatever treasures were 
given or lodged in a zenana of this description 
must, ui)OTi the evidence of tho thing itself, ho 
placed beyond the reach of resumption. To 
dispute w'ith the counsel about tho onginsiJ nglit 
to those treasures — to talk of a title to tliern hy 
tho Mohammedan law 1 Their title to tliem is" 
the title of a saint to tho relics uj)oii an altar, 
placed there by i>icty, guarded hy holy super- 
stition, and to be snatched from thence only by 
sacrilege. 

W'hat, now, my Lords, do you think of the 
tyranny and savage apathy of a man who could 
act in open defiance of those prejudices w^hicli 
arc so interwoven with the very oxistenco of tho 
females of tho East, that they can be removed 
only by deoth ? What do vfjnr Lordships think 
of tho atrocity of a man who could threaten to 
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profane and idolate the sanctuary of the Prin- 
cesses of Oude, 1)y declaring that he would t.torm 
it with bis troops, and expel the inhabitants 
from it by force ? There is, my Lords, displayed 
in the whole of this black transaction a wanton- 
ness* of cruelty and ruffian-like ferocity that, 
happily, are not often incident even to the most 
depraved and ob<liiratc of our species. 

Had there been in the coifiposition of the 
prisoner’s heart one generous propensity, or 
lenient disposition even Rlinnbcring and torpid, 
it must have been awakened and animated into 
kindness and mercy ^oward tliese singularly in- 
teresting females, ^eir character, and situa- 
tion at the time, presented every circumstance 
to disarm hostility, and to kindle the glow of 
manly sympathy ; but no tender impression 
could bo made on his soul, whicli is as hard as 
adamant, and as blaek as sin. Stable as the 
everlasting hills in its schemes and purposes of 
villainy, it has never onco been shaken by the 
cries of affliction, the claims of charity, or the 
complaints of injustice. With steady and unde- 
viatiiig step he marches ou to the consummation 
of the abominable projects of wickedness which 
are engcnibTed and contrived in its gloomy 
recesses. What his soul iiropares, his hands arc 
ever ready to execute. 

It is true, my liords, that the prisoner is con- 
spicuously gifted with the energy of vice, ami 
the iiminess of indurated sensibility. Those tiro 
the qualities which he assiduously cultivates, and 
of which his friends vauntingly exult. They 
have, indeed, procured liim his triumphs and his 
glories. Truly, my lords, they have spread his 
fame, and erected tlio sombre pyramids of his 
renown. 

That the troa'uires, my Lords, of the zenana, 
the object of the prisoner’s raj)acity, and the in- 
centive to his sacrilegious violation of tliis hal- 
lowed abode of the Princesses of Oiidc, wore 
Wmr private properly^ justly acquired and legally 
secured, and not the money of the state^ as is al- 
leged, has U'on clearly and incontestably doiiioii- 
strated. It must bo rocolloctod how coiiclnsi\o 
was the testimony, both ]>ositivo and circum- 
stantial, which wc brought to support this point 
Believing that it must have prossecl itself upon 
your memories, I .slialJ .avoid here tho tciliou.suess 
of a detailed rocni»itiilation. I’crmit me, how- 
ever, to call your attention to a very brief sum- 
^mry of it 

It is in complete evidence before you that 
Siijah nl Dowlah, the husband of the elder 
[youngejp] l)eguin, entoj-tained the wamie.st affec- 
tion for his wife, and the liveliest solicitude for 
her hapjunoss, Endeared to liim by tho double 
ties of coi\}ugal attachment, and the grateful re- 
membrance of her exemplary conduct toward 
him in the season of his severest misfortunes and 
accumulated distress, he seems, indeed, to have 
view'ed her with au extravagauee of fondness 
l^rdorijug^ enthusiasm. You know, my Lords, 


that when the nabob [Sigah DowlahJ was 
duced, by the disastrous defeat which lie sag* 
tained at Buxar, to tho utmost extremity of 'i|d- 
verse fortune, she, regardless of the danger 
difficulties of the enterprise, fled to him, foar the 
purpose of administering to bis misery the Sjolaee 
of tenderness ; and, prompted by the noblest sen- 
timent, took along with her, for his leltef, the 
jewels with which he had enriched her in his 
happier and more prosperous days. By the sale 
of these he raised a large sum of money, ai^xe- 
trieved his fortunes. After this generow and 
truly exemplary conduct on her part^ the devo- 
tion of the husband to the wife knew no bounds. 
Can any further proof be required of it than the 
appointment of his son, by her [Asoph Dowlah, 
the reigning nabob], as the successor to his 
throne ? With these dispositions, then, toward 
his wile, and from the manifest ascendancy which 
she had acquired over him, is it, my Lords, I adi, 
an unwarrantable presumption that he did devise 
to her the treasures which she claimed ? On the 
ciuestioii of the legal right which the nabob had 
to make such a bequest 1 shall not now dwell ; 
it liaving been already shown, beyond disputa- 
tion, by the learned manager [Mr Adam] who 
opened the charge, that, according to the theory 
as well as the practice of the Mohammedan law, 
the reigning prince may alienate and dispose of 
either real or personal property. And it further 
appears, my Lords, from the testimony which has 
heen laid before you, that tho younger begum, 
or tho nabob’s [Asoph Dowlah] mother, lent 
money to her son, amounting to twenty-six lacs 
of rup(!es, for which she received, as a pledge, 
liis bonds. Here is the evidenlia rei that the 
money so lent was acknowledged to be hers; for 
no one borrows his own money and binds himself 
to repay it ! 

But, uiy Lords, let us look into the origin of 
this jiretendod claim to the begum's treasures. 
We lipr nothing of it till the nabob [Asoph] 
l)(*cume embaiTiissed by the enormous expense 
of maintaining the military establishments to 
which he wa.s compelled by the prisoner. Then, 
as a dernier ressortf the title to the treasiunes was 
set up, as the property of the Crown, which 
could not be willed away. This, tnily, was the 
dawn of the claim. Not long afterward, we 
detect the open interference of Mr Hastings in 
thi.s fraudulent transaction. It was, indeed, 
hardly to be expected that he would permit so 
i'avourable an occasion to escape of indulging his 
greedy rax>acity. W^e find, accordingly, that Mr 
Bristow, the resident at the court of Lucknow 
[the capitid of Oude], duly received instructions 
to support, with all possible dexterity and in- 
trigue, the pretensions of the nabobs Thei^ult 
of tho negotiation which in consequence took 
place, was, that the mother, as well to relieve 
the distresses of her son os to secure a portion 
of her property, agreed finally to caned his bond 
for tho twenty-six lacs of rupees dxeady lent. 
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And to pay him thirty additional laca, or • Prancia, the only halcyon season that India saw 
£8(K^OO0^ making in the whole £560,000 stcr- dnriug hie administration. 

Ihig. of this sum it was stipnlated .siiould But, my Lords, let it he observed that the 
paid in goods contained in the zenana, which, claims of the nahoh to the treasures of the he- 
as ibef oonsisted of arms and other implements gums were, at this time, the only plea alleged 
of war, the nabob alleged to be the property of for the seizure. Those were founded on a posbage 
the state, and refused to receive in payment of the Koran, which is pcrpotuully quulod, but 
The point, however, being referred to the Board never proved. Not a word wan then mentioned 
at Calcutta, Mr Hastings then, it is important to of the strange rebellion which was afterward 
remark, vindicated the right of the begums to all conjured up, and of wbiuli the existence and the 
the go^s of the zenana, and brought over a notoriety were equally a secret I a disaffection 
majority of tbo council to his opinion. The which was at its iieiglit at the very moment 
matter in dispute being thus adjusted, a treaty when the begums were dispensing their liberality 
between tlie mother and son was formally entered to the nabob, and exercising the greatest grner- 
into, and to w^ich the English became parties, osity to tlie English in distress ! a disturbance 
guaranteeing its faithful execution. In con> without its parallel in history, which was raised 
sideration of the money paid to him by the by two U'omcriy carried on by eunucluy and finally 
mother, the son agreed to release all claim to the su])pressed by an (ijfidavit! 

, landed and remaining parts of the personal estate No one, my Lonls, can contemplate tlio seizure 
I left by his father, Sujah ul Duwlali, to the princess I of this treasure, with the at t cuilant circumstances 
( his widow. Whatever, therefore, miplit have of aggravation, witlHuit lieing struck with horror 
' been her title to tliia property before, her right, at tin* conqdicaled wickedness of the transaction. 

under this treaty and the guarantee, became as We have already seen the noblest heroism and 
, legal, as strong, and obligatory, as the luwt» of magnanimity tlispla\ed by the mother begum. 

India, and the laws of nations, could possibly It was she, my Lords, you will recollect, who 
I make it. extricated, by 1 lie most generous interposition, 

I But, my Lords, notwithstanding the ojnnion her husband, Snjali Dowlab, from the rigours 
, which Mr Hastings so strenuou-»ly supported in of his fortune alter flic fulal bailie of Biixar. 
the council at Calcutta of the absolute right of She even saved her son, the reigning ualiob, 
the princess to all the property in the zenana, from death, at the iminiiient baz^ird of her own 
yet when it became convenient to his nefarious hfo. She also, aa you know, gave to her son 
purposes to disown it, he, with an cllrontery his throne. A son so juesorved, and so be- 
which has no example, declared that Ihis reerv ded friended, M r Hastings did arm against his bone- 
I decision belonged not to him, but to the inajorif y factress, ainl his mother. He in vadetl the rights 

of that pvtiiee, that ho might compel him to 
violate tho laws of nature and the obligations of 
platitude, by plundering his ]»areiit. Yes, my 
Lords, it was the prihon<*r who cruelly instigated 
the son against the mother. That iiiotlior, who 
liad twice given lih* fo her son, who bad added 
to it a throne, w'as (incredible as it may npjieiir), 
by the con.,»nlsion of that man at your bar, to 
whose guardianship she wa^ bequeathed by a 
dying husband— >by that man, who is wholly 
one of us exclaim to him, “do you, who instigated insensible to evory obligation whioli sets bounds 
tho inquiry, who brought the charge against him, to his rapadty and Ids oppression, was slm 
who impeached him, who convinced me, by your jnijaged and undone ! But tho son was imt 
aignmeiits, of bis guilt, speak ol Mr Hastings in without his excuse. In the moment of anguish, 
this plausive style r’ “Oh! but sir,” replies l^fr when bewailing his hapless condition, Ik* ex- 
Lurke, “this was done in the House of Commons, riuinied that it w.is the English who hul driven 
where, at the time, I was one of on inefficient imn to the perpetration of such cnornnties. “It 
minority, and, consequently, I am not i-esponsible is they who have reduced me. They liavo con- 
fer any measure, either those 1 opposed orap- verted roe to their use. They have made me a 
proved.” slave, to compel me to become a rnonsti r.” 

If, my Inords, at any future period, my honour- Let us now, my Lords, turn to the lu gotiations 
able friend should become so lost to truth, to of Mr Middleton with tho begums in 1 < 78, when 
honoifr, and consistency, as to speak in this the “ discontents of the suiktiof begum would 
niiAner, wbat must be the public estimation of have induced her to leave the country, unless 
his character? Just such was the conduct of her authority was sanetKined arid her property 
the prisoner in avowing that he did not consider secured by tho gnarantee of the Company.* 
himself responsible for the measures which be This guarantee the counsel of Mr Hastings have 
approved while controlled in the council by thought it necessary to deny; knowii^ that 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr if the agreements with the elder begum were 


I of tho council i That, in short, helng reduced 
I to an inefficient minority in the council, he did 
I not consider himself a.s responsible for any of 
I their acts, either of those he opiJOsed or those he 
I approved. My liOrds, you arc well acquainted 
I with the nature of majorities aii<l iiiinoritips ; but 
' how shall T instance this new doctrine ? It is as 
if Mr Burke, the great leader of this proseautioii, 
should, some ten years hence, revile the managers, 
and oommend Mr Hastings 1 “Wliat, sir 1” might 
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proved, it would affix to their client the guilt of 
all the sufferings of the women of the kliord niahal 
[dwelling of the female relatives of the nabob], 
the revenues for whose su]>port were secured by 
the same engagement, lii treating this part of 
the subject, the priucii)al difliculty arises from 
the uncertain evidence of Mr Middleton, who, 
though concerned in the negotiation of four 
treaties, could not recollect affixing his signature 
to thrcE out of that number 1 It can, liowever, 
bo shown, even by his evidence, that a treaty 
was signed in October 1778, wherein the rights 
of the eld(3r begum were fully recognised ; a pro- 
vision secured for the women and children of 
the late vizier in tlie Ichord niahal ; and that 
those engagements received the fullest sanction 
of Mr Uastings. These facts are, moreover, 
confirmed by the evidence of Mr Purling, a 
gentleman who delivered himself fairly, and as 
having 110 foul secrets to conceal. Mr Purling 
swears lie transmitted copies of these engage- 
ments, in 1780, to Mr Hastings at Calcutta; the 
answer returned was “that, in arranging the 
taxes of llio other districts, lie should jiass o\er 
the jaghirca of the begums.” No notice was 
then taken of any impropriety in the transactions 
in 1778, nor any notice given of an intended re- 
vocation of those engagements. 

In June 1781, Iiowovcr, 'wlnn General Claver- 
ing and Colonel Monson w'crc no more, and Mr 
Francis had returned to Eiiroiie, all the hoard 
and arrear of collected evil burst out without j 
restraint, and Mr Hastings tleterinincd on his 
journey to the upper jirovinecs. It was then 
that, without adverting to intermediate transac- 
tions, ho met W'ith the Nabob Aso])h Dowlab at 
Ghuiuir, and received from him llie mysterious 
present of XI 00,000. To form a i»roper idea of 
this transaction, it is only necessary to consider 
the respective situations of him who gave ami 
of him who received this present. It was not 
given by tlie nabob from the auperlliix of his 
wealth, nor iu the abundaiico of Ids esteem for 
the man to whom it was presented. It was, on 
the contrary, a prodigal bounty, drawn from a 
country depopulated by the natural progress of 
British rapacity. It was after the country had 
felt still other calami it was after the angry 
dispensations of Providence had, with a pro- 
gressive severity of chastisemeut, visited the 
land with a famine one year, and with a Colonel 
Hanney the next—it was after he, this Ilaiiney, 
had returned to retrace the steps of his former 
ravages— ‘it was after he aiiil his voracious crew 
had come to plunder ruins which himself had 
made, and to glean from desolation the little 
that famine had spared, or rapine overlooked; 
then it was that this miserable bankrupt prince, 
marching through his country, besieged by the 
clamours of his fitaiiH'ing subjects, who cried to 
him for protection through their cages— meeting 
the curses of some of his subjects, and the 
pmyan of others— with famine at his heels, and 


reproach following him— then it was that this ^ 
prince is represented as exercising this act of 
prodigal bounty to thf* very man whom he hem 
reproaches— to tlie very man whose policy had 
extinguished his power, and whose creatures 
had desolated his country. To talk of a free- 
will gift I It is audacious and ridiculous to 
name the suppo.sition. It was not a free-will 
gift. What was it, then? Was it a bribe? 
Or was it extortion ? I sliall prove it was both 
— it was an act of gross bribery and of rauk ex* 
tortion. The secfrecy which marked this trans- 
action is not tlie smallest proof of its crimin- 
ality. When Benarum Pundit had, a short 
time before, made a present to the Company of 
a lac of rupees, Mr Hastings, in his own lari- 
guagfi, deemed it “ wortliy the praise of being 
recorded.” But in this instance, when ten 
times that sum was given, neither Mr Middleton 
nor the council were acquainted with th# t^nns 
action, until Mr Hastings, four months after 
ward, felt himself compelled to write an account 
of it to England ; and the intelligence returned 
tlius circuitously to his friends in India ! liT is 
peculiarly observable in this transaction, how 
much the distresses of the different parties were 
at variance. The first thing Mr Hastings does 
is to leave Calcutta in order to go to the relief 
of the distressed nabob. The second thing is tc 
take XI 00,000 from that distressed nabob, on 
account of the distressed Company. The third 
thing is, to ask of the distressed Company this 
very same. £100,000 on account of the distresses 
of Mr Hastings! There never were three dis- 
tresses that seemed so little reconcilable with 
one another. Tins money, the prisoner alleges, 
was appropriated to the payment of the army. 
But liere ho is iin-. uavdedly contradicted by the 
testimony of his friend, Major Scott, who shows 
it was employed for no such purpose. My 
Lords, through all these windings of mysterious 
bypocr^y, and of artificial concealment, is it not 
easy to discern the sense of hidden guilt ? * 

in. Driven from every other hold, the pri- 
soner is obliged to resort, as a justification of his 
enormities, to the stale pretext of State Neces- 
sity ! Of this last disguise it is my duty to 
strip him. 1 will venture to say, my Lords, 
that no ouo instance of real necessity can h/^ 
adduced. The necessity which the prisoner 
alleges listens to whispers for the purpose of 

* *• The nabob,” says Mr Mill, ** was totally unpro- 
vided with the money ; the gift could be tendered only 
in bills, which were drawn on one of the great bankers 
of the country. As the intention of conoeoliDg the 
transaction should not be imputed to Mr Hastings un- 
less as far as evidence appears, so in this case tfie dis- 
closure cannot be imputed os a virtue, since no prudgnt 
man would have risked the chance of dlsoovazy whicii 
tlic publicity of a banker's transactions implied. Mr 
Uastings informed the directors of what he hod re- 
ceived, in a letter dated January 20, 1782, and in very 
plain terms requested their permission to make tiie 
money his own.”— Hfiffs SrUith India, iv. 400. 
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cnminatioii. and deals in rnnronr to prove its 
9 Wn existence. His a State Necessity ! No, 
my tiOrds, that imperial tyrant, State Necessity^ 
i$ yet a generous despot— bold in his demeanour, 
rapid in his decisions, though terrible in his 
gmp. What he does, my Lords, ho dares avow ; 
and avowing, scorns any other justilication 
than the high motives that placed the iron 
sceptre in his hand. Even where its rigours are 
Riiilercd, its apology is also known; and men 
learn to consider it in its true light, as a power 
which turns occasionally aside from just govern- 
ment, when its exercise is calculated to prevent 
greater evils than it occasions. Hut a quibbling, 
prevaricating necessity, which tries to steal a 
pitiful justiiicatfon from whispered accusations 
and fabricated rumours — ^no, iny Lords, that is 
no State Necessity 1 Tear off the mask, aud 
you sec coarse, vulgar avarice lurking under the 
disguise. ^ The State Necessity of Mr Hastings 
is a jug^* It is a being that prowls in ilie 
dark. It is to he traced in the ravages which it 
commits, but never in benefits conferred or evils 
prevented. I can conceive justitiablc occasions 
for the exercise even of outrage, where high 
public interests demand the sacriiico of private 
right. If any great man, in hearing the anus of 
bis country — if any admiral, carrying the ven- 
geance and the glory of Britain to distant coasts, 
should be driven to some rash acts of violence, 
in order, perhaps, to give food to those who are 
shedding their blood for their country — there is 
a State Necessity in such a case, grand, inag- 
iiauinious, and all-coininandiug, w'hich goes hand 
in hand with honour, if not with use 1 If any 
groat general, defending some fortress, barren, 
perhaps, itself, but a pledge of the pride and 
X>oVer of Britain— if such a man, fixed like an 
imjiurial eagle on the summit of his rock, sliould 
strip its sides of the verdure aud foliage with 
which it miglit he clothed, while covered on the 
lop with that cloud from w’hieh he w as jiouriiig 
down his thunders on the foe — would lie be 
brought by the House of Coiiiiiions to your bar? 
No, my Lords, never would his grateful and ad- 
luiriiig countrymen think of questioning actions 
which, though accompanied by private wrong, 
yet were warranted by real necessity. But is 
the Stale Necessity which is pleaded by the 
prisoner, in defence of his conduct, of this de- 
scription ? 1 challenge him to xiroducc a single 
instance in which any of his private acts w^ere 
productive of public advantage, or averted im- 
i pending evil. 

IV. We come now to the treaty of Chuuar, 
which preceded the acceptance of the bribe to 
which ^e have already alluded. This transac- 
tionf my Lords, had its beginning in corruption, 
its continuance in fraud, and its end in violence. 
The first proposition of the nabob was, that our 
anny should be removed and all the English 
be recalled from his dominions. He declared, 
to use hia own language, that ** the English are 


the bane and min df my affairs. Leave ray 
country to myself, and all will yet be recovered.” 
He was aware, ray^' Lords, that though their 
predecessors had exhausted his revenue; though 
they had shaken the tree till nothing remained 
upon its leafless branches, yet that a new flight 
was upon the w'ing to watch the first biuUUngs 
of its prosperity, and to nip every i)roraise of 
future luxuriance. To the demands of the 
nabob, Mr Hasting.s finally acceded. The bribe 
was the jn’ico of his acquiescence. But with the 
usual ])erfidy of the prisoner, this condition of 
the treaty never was performed. You will re- 
collect, niy Lonls, that Mr Middleton wtis 
asked whether the ordeivs whitsh were pretended 
to be given for the removal of the English were, 
in any instance, canicci into effect? To this 
question he refiused at first to answ’cr, as tending 
to criminate himseir. Bui when his objection 
: was overruled, and it waii decided that he should 
1 answer, so much was lie agitated, that he lost 
] all memory. It turncil out, however, by an 
amended recollection, that he never received any 
direct mv/iT from Mr Hastings. But, my Lords, 
who cun believe that a direct order is necessary 
when Mr Hastings wants the services of Mr 
Middleton? Ibdy upon it, a hint is sufficient to 
this servile dopeudaut and obsequious parasite. 
Mr Hastings has only to turn his eye tovjard 
him — that eye ut whose scowl princes turn 
pale— and his wishes are obeyed. 

But, my Lords, this is not the only instance 
in which the nabob was dnpiul by tbe bud faith 
of the iirisoner. In the agrcennmt relative to 
the resumption of the jayhireny the jirince had 
demanded and obtained leave to resume thuso of 
certain individuals ; but Mr Hastings, knowing 
that there were some favourites of the nabob 
wliom he could not be brought to diBpo.ssess, 
defeated the x>ennission, witliout the least regard 
to the exi.'Ming stiimlations to the contrary, by 
making the ' nler general. 

Such, my ixird-s, is the conduct of which Mr 
Hastings is capable, not in the moment of cold 
or crafty iiolicy, but in the hour of confidence, 
and during the efrervesceiico of his gratitude 
for a favour received I Thus did ho betray tlio 
man to whoso liberality he stood indcditeil. 
Even the gratitude, my Lords, of the iirisoncr, 
seems perilous ; for wc behold here the ilanger 
which actually awaited the return he made to 
an effusion of generosity ! 

The fact is, my Lords, as appears from the 
cleare. 9 t evidence, that wlieu Mr Hustings left 
Calcutta ho liad two resources in view, Benores 
and Oude. The first having fiuled Id ni, in con- 
sequence of the uncxiiectcd insurrectioii which 
temiinalcd, unhappily for him, in the captur* 
of Bcdjigar, he turned his attention to Oude, 
previously, however, d('so]ating tJio former jiro- 
vince, which lie was unablo to jiillage^ destroy- 
ing and cutting off the very sources of life, 

I Thus iriutrated in his original difsign» the 
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C^nios of the prisoner, ever fertile in expedients, 
fixed itself on the trestsures of the hegunis, and 
ilow devised, as an apology Yor tlie signal act of 
cruelty and rapacity wliich he was meditating, 
the memorable rebellion ; and, to substantiate 
tlie participation of these unfortunate princesses 
in it, he despatched the Chief Justice of India 
to collect materials.* 

Tlie conduct of Sir liJlijah impey in this busi- 
ness, with all deference to the protest which he 
has entered against being s])oken of in a jilace 
where ho cannot have tlie privilege of replying, 
1 do not think ought to be passed over without 
aniiriadversion. Not that X mean to say any- 
thing liur&h of this elevated character, who was 
selected to bear forth and to administer to 
India the blessings of English jurisprudence. 1 
will not (lucstiou either his feebleness of memory, 
or dispute in any respect the, convenient doctrine 
w'hich lie has set up in his vindication, “that 
what lie ought to have done it is likel}^ he 
actually did ]>erform.” J have always thought, 
luy Lords, that the ai)pointment of the chief 
justice to so low and nefarious an ofllcc as that 
in which he was employed is one of the strongest 
aggravations of Mr Hastings’ guilt. That an 
ofiicer, the purity and lustre of whose character 
Hiioulcl be maintained even in the most domestic 
retirement ; that he, who, if consulting the 
dignity of British justice, ought to have con- 
tinued as stationary as his court at Calcutta; 
that such an exalted character, 1 repeat, as the 
Chief Justice of India, should have been forced 
on a circuit of five hundred miles for the pur- 
pose of transacting suidi a l)usiness, was a 
degradation without example, and a deviation 
from propriety which has no apology. But, niy 
Lords, this is, in some degree, a fpiestion w^hieli 
is to be abstracted for the consideration of those 
who adorn and illumino the seats of justice in 
Britain, and the rectitude of whose deportment 
precludes the necessity of any further observa- 
tion on so opposite a conduct. 

The manner, my Lords, in which Sir Elijah 
Tnipey delivered his evidence des<*rvcs, also, 

* **The insurrection at Benares b.ipiiuncil on tin! 
16th of August, and the treaty was signed at Ohuiiar 
on the 19tk of September. The begums, w'ho had 
first to hear of the insurrection nt Bunares [some 
hundred riilloB off], and tlien spread dis.alTeecioii 
throughout a great kiiigtloin, had, therefore, little 
time for the contraction of guilt. And what was tire 
proof upon the strength of whicli the begums were 
selected for a singular and aggravated puuishuient? 
No direct proof whatever. Hardly an attempt is made 
to prove anything except a rumour, ^ir Hastings’ 
friends are produced in great numbers to say that they 
heard a mmoiM*/ But liefore a just' judgment can he 
pronounced, the party accused should be hcani in 
^efence. Was this justice afforded to the begums! 

I Not a tittle. Mr Hastings pronounced judgment, aud 
^ sent bis instrument, the nabob, to inflict punishment, 
inify€jir$t place. I^me time after this was done, he 
proeMed to eollect evidence i*’— ilHff’s Jtritish Indm, 

tr.MMifc . ir 


your' attention. He admitted, you i 

collect, that, in gf^ing it, be never aififr&w I 
without looking equally to the 
the fact in question. Sometimes be . 

circumstances of which he said he had, ^ te^ -', 
collection beyond the mere probability** that "" 
they had taken place. By consulting in this 
manner what was “probable ” and the contraiy, 
he may certainly have corrected his memory at 
times. I am, at all events, content to accept of 
this mode of giving his testimony, provided l^at 
the converse of the proposition has also a place; 
and that where a circumstance is improbable^ a 
similar degree of credit may be subtracted from 
the testimony of the witness. Five times in the 
House of Commons, and twice in this court, for 
instance, has Sir Elijah Impey borne testimony 
that a rebellion was raging at Fyzabad [the * 
abode of the begmiis], at the period of his*' 
Journey to Lucknow [the residence of the 
nabob], ^et, on the eighth examination,,^ 
contradicted all the former, and declared , 
what he meant was, that the rcbelliq^ had been 
j raging, and the country was then in some degree 
i restored to quiet. The reasons be assigned for 
the former errors were, that he had forgotten a 
letter receive^ from Mr Hastings, informing him 
that the rebellion was quelled, and that he had 
also forgotten his own proposition of travelling 
through Fyzabad to Lucknow I With respect to 
the lettm', nothing can be said, as it is not in 
evidoDCo ; but the other observation can scarcely 
be admitted when it is recollected that, in the 
IJonso of Commons, Sir Elijah Impey declared 
that it wa.s his ijroposal to travel through Fyza- ^ 
bad, wliich had originally brought forth the 
intelligence tliat the way was obstructed by the 
rebellion, and that in consequence of it he 
altered his route and went by the way of Illaha- 
bad. But Avhat is yet more singular is, that on 
his return he again would have come by the way 
of Fyzabad, if he had not been once more in- 
fonued of the danger; so that, had it not been ^ 
for these friendly informations, tlie chief justice 
would have run plump into the very focus of the 
ruhellion I 

These, my Lords, are the pretexts by which 
the fiction of a rebellion was endeavoured to be 
forceil on the public ‘credulity ; but the trick is 
now discovered, and the contriver and the 
executer are alilce exposed to the scorn and 
derision of the world. 

There are two circumstances here which, are 
worthy of remark. The first is, that Sir Elijah 
Impey, when charged With so dangerous a coxni 
jnission os that of procuring evidence to prove 
that the begums bad meditated the expoHion of 
the nabob from the throne, and the Ei^lish 
from Bengal, twice intended to pass through | 
the city of their residence. But, my Lords, j 
this giddy chief justice disregards business. * 
He wants* to see the country! Like wdisof ; 
ximoceml schoolboy, he takes priufiKMC j 
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and amuses himself hs he goes! He 
oat that his errand u m danger and 
deMt paity of pleasure ends in 

Ip ftdip g others with irons. When at Lucknow, 
he never mentions the aflidaiits to tht iinboo 
Kof He 18 too polite Noi, from the same 
courtesy, to Mr Hastings, lie is, indeed, a 
master of ceremonies in justice * 

When examined, the witness barcastically le 
marked **that there mu&t haie been a s\boni 
interpreter, from the looks of the manngci 
How I looked, Heaven knows* but such i 
phjbiognnmist there is no escaping He stes a 
swoni interpreter in my looks* He si is the 
manner of taking an onth iii my looks* He 
sets the basin dl the G inges iii my lool s * As 
foi himself, he looks only at the Ups nil 
boUovis of afiida\its* luse\eu yeirs lie tikis 
care never to look at these swiaiin^s but 
a hen he does examine them, he Lti ith Uss 
than belore. I 

Hie other circumstance, my Lords, to wbub 
{ ha\e alluded, is, that it is fair to presume tl it 
Sir Slijih Imply was dissuaded by Mr Hist 
mgs and Middleton from \ assing bj the way of 
Fyrabad, as they wi 11 knew lhatii hi i] pi o iihed 
the begums be woul I bo comincid by thin n- 
Giption of him as the liicnd ot the i,ov<.inor 
general, tbit nothing loulil be niou foiiigii 
fiom the truth than their suspected disitlu 
tion. Neither should it escape your notice, my 
Iioids, that while he was taking eMdeiuo at 
Lucknow in the face of da}, in support oi tin 
rliatge ot rebellion Uoiinst the piineesses, the 
duet ]n5ticc heaid not a woid either fiom the 
nabob or his minister, though ho fiiqueiitly 
conversed with both, ot any treasoiiublo m lehi 
nations or plottings! Lqually unaceountible 
does it appear, that Su* Llijali Iin]c>, who 
advised the taking of these alhdaiits lor the 
safety of the prisoner at jour bar, did not read 
them at the time to see wliether or not they 
were adequate to this puijiose I 
At length, it seems, he did read the adidavits, 
but not till alter having deelaied on oath that 
he thought it unneeess ii y lo this he acknow 
lodged he was induced * by liiving been misled 
hy one of the manageis ou the part ot the Com- 
mons, Vho, by looking at a book uhicli ho held 
in his hand, had entrapped him to own that a 
sworn interpreter was present when ho leeeivcd 
these alhdavits, and that he was perfectly satis- 
Ued with hia conduct on the occasion 
Now, Diy Lords, how J, by merely looking 
mto a book, covihi intimate the picscinc ol an 
interpreter, and could also look the satisl iction 
conemsod by the chief justice on tlie occasion, 
uhe§ It clearly appears by the eiidince that 
there was no interpreter present, are joints 
^hieh I believe he alone can explam 1 
1 Will concede to the witness, as he stems 
deshroua it should be done, that he did not 
sttiotly attend to form when taking these atli- 


davits I will adnut that he merely directed 
the Bible to be ofleied to the whites, and the 
Koran to the 1 1 iclfti, oiul packed up their ile- 
positions 111 his walkt without any exuinuntion 
Ol, I will admit that he glance d them o\tt iii 
India, having prt.Mou'nly mt off all (oumuiiiu i 
tion between liis tye and lua nimd, so Ihii 
nothing was tiinsferred fiom the one to thi 
othei Extraoidiuary as these eireuinstaiuis 
ceitamlv are, I will, uovertlidless, admit thim 
all or if it be pietoiiod by tlie prisonei, I will 
aibuit that the allidavits wire legally and 
piopeily taken, for, in whatever light they 
mas be rueuid, I will prove that they aie 
not HuftiULiit to sustiiii a siiip^lo allegation ot 
uimmility ug uust thosi th y wire disigiud lo 
in iilpite 

Hut it is to thise iloiuimiits, mv Lords, such 
as the > an, that tin deli net. of Ihi piisoiiti is 
jniuijall} eonhiled, an I on the digiee ol 
n pc I which ina> be givtii to them bj jour 
I oidslii] s docs the event oi this tiial nnteiial!) 

ill I ( 1) 1 

Const lend time foie, m tins vuw, 1 sball 
piisciiilyh licit join loidslips itiiu tion, while 
1 examine iln iii it some length, itid with some 
care Hut be ton 1 c liter into the anidjsisol the 
tostiiiioiiv, iHinnt me to loiiinul the ( unit that 
the ihiig iguii t tlie Pnii s is ol Oude to 
subst intiate which these illi 1 i\its weie taken 
consisted ongiiullj ol two ilUgitions Huy 
weie accused of a uu Jit in '^junt if hoatdity to 
tl Lntish yoLorn uu G as wi 11 is tke oierl act 
of rddlam But iiiy I oi Is, the tirst part of 
the ch irgc the counsel tor the jirisoner ha been 
compelled to abindon, not bung able to get one 
i let out oi the whole lain^o ul these dipohitiuns 
to BUpjX)! I it. 

When the half of au accusition is thus de 
SCI ted tor the want of piool, is it not natural 
for us to suspect the whole ( I elo not say ih it 
it absolute Iv shows the lalsity of it, nor elo I 
me* in to einj ) ly «'ueh an argument , I ut 1 mum 
1am that it lioulel inllueiice the inuid so tu as 
to in ike it cuiions mil soveitly inquiHitive into 
the other blanch oi the charge, and to leiulti it 
disti ustfiil of its truth 

But lu this particuUr case the Coiiit h ive in 
additional niotn e for jealousy and siispie ion It 
will not eseipe the rceolleition of your Lord 
ships, in weighing the validitj of the iille gation 
which now reiiiaiiis to bo eoiisileied, iiamelv, 
“that the begums mlluciieed the jarthiiularH,* 
and excited tlie discontents in Ou le, whit wcio 
tlie eireumstun cs m win h it arose, and bj 
whom it was prdened Yo i will 1 m ai in mind, 
my Lords, that it uj pears m eviJtn e that Mr 
Hastings loft Calcutta m the >eir 1781, for the 
avowed purpose ot colle ting a laigo sum of 
money, and that ho h ul e ril> two resourcef 

* Pernons holding j ijin « i* Jaglilre Is a flalor 
lordship giantejd to an xndivi lual for life, genewally for 
inllltary purposes 
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Failing in Blares, aa we have already setn he 
next lays his tapadous hand on the treasures of 
the beguma Here, then, w# have lu the person 
of the pnsoner both the accuber and the jodga 
With much caution, tberelore, should this judge 
lie heard, who li is, ipp m utly at least, a proht 
in the conviction, ind an inter (st in the cou- 
denination of the paity to be tried I say 
nothing of thi grosh faiptltidc ol such a double 
(liaroctfr, noi ot the tiontless disrtgird of all 
those f( clings which xcvolt at tiiixiug olbccs so 
distinct and incompatible 

Ihe next point which I wish to press on your 
Lonlbhips* ( ousideratioii, ]>i i viously to luy taking 
up the alhda\ its, is the inhuitc improbability of 
the attempt whidi is alligid to have been itiatle 
by the begums to dethrone tlie nabob and exter- 
iniiiate the hnglish Cstiniatiiig the power of 
the princesses it the highcbt standard, it mam* 
fcstl) wis not in their nacli to accomplish any 
overthrow, dcdsive ot cvtii nioiiientai y, ot then 
Ko\eicigii much less oi the Ln^lish I am not 
so weak, however, ns to irgiic that, bcciuse the 
success of an eiiici])tise scttiis impossible, an 1 
no adequate reason can be iLssigticd lor under- 
taking it, that it will thereiore never be at- 
tempted , or that, bei luse the begums bad no 
interest m exciting a reiicllion, or sufficient pio 
Hpect of succeeding in it, they are iiinocciitof the 
ciurge. I cannot look it tlie prisonci without 
knowing, and bnii^ compelled to emUss that 
there are persons ot such a turn of mini os to 
prosecute miechief without interest, and tint 
thcic are passions of the humaitsoul which h id, 
without a motive, to the {lerpetration of dimes 

I do not, therefore, iiiy I ords, wish it to be 
understood that I am contending that the charge 
18 lencUrecl, bj the matter J hive stated, absol- 
utely false All I mean is, tliat an accusation, 
made under such circumstances, should be re- 
ceived with much doubt and circumspection 
ind that your I nidslnps, uniembciing how it is 
preferred, will accompany me through the dis- 
cussion of tlu ilhihivits, free and uniiifliu ncc d b> 
any bias domed Iroiii the positne iiinitncr in 
winch the guilt of the begums has been pro- 
tiouncccl. 

We now come to the examination of this mass 
of evidence which Mr Hastuigs conccucs of so 
much consequence to bis acquittal on the present 
chaige. lu the defence which baa been submit- 
ted to your Lordships, tlie prisouei coiuphins 
most bitterly tliat the chief mover of the prose- 
cution treated these aihdavita in his peculiar 
manner What the peculiar manner of my hon- 
ourable fliend [Mr Burke], here alluded to, was, 
I cannot telU But J will say, that li he tieated 
I thiin in any other way than as the most rash, 

, irregular, and nielevaiit testimony which was 
ever brought before a judicial tnbunal, ho did 
not do as they deserved. The pnsoner }i la had, 
moreeveTt the hardihood to assert that they were 
takei^for the purpose of procunug the best pos- 


sible mformation of the state of thoeewntiy^tiii^ 
of the circumstances of the insurroetioii; |Md 
being, therefore, merMy acoessory ovidenoifln 
the present case, were entitled to more WeighElh 
This I declare, without hesitation, to be a lite 
hood They were take n, 1 aver, for the sole and 
exclusive purpose of vindicating the plunder of 
the begums They weie taken to justify what 
wis aftciwarcl to be done Disappointed at 
lieu Lies, ho tuined to the remaining resource, 
the tieosurcs of the princesses , and prepared, as 
a pretext for his meditated robbery, these docu- 
ments 

1 sh ill proceed to examine the afhtlavits sevei- 
ally , as far as they relate to the charge against 
the begums They really contain, my Lords, 
nothing except vague rumour and improbable 
hurniise It is stated, for example, by one of 
tfiosc deyionents, a black officer in a regiment of 
sepoys, that having a considerable number of 
pel sons as hostages in a fort where he oom- 
iiianded, who were sent thither by Colonel Han- 
na v, the countiy people surrounded the fort and 
dem in led their relcObe , but instead of comply 
iiig with their demand, he put twenty of tliesc 
hostiges to death , and on a subsequent day the 
hi ads of eighteen more were struck off, including 
the head of a great xajah. In consequence of 
this lost execution, the populace became exceed- 
ingly e\ ispeiatcil, lud among the crowd several 
persons were heard to say, that the begums had 
ofit red a reward of a thousand rupees for the 
head of eveiy Luropcan, one hundred fortbf 
head of every sepoy officer, and ten for the head 
of a common sepoy. Now, m> Lords, it appears 
pretty cleaily tliat no such reward was ever 
offered , for, when this garrison evacuated the 
tort, the people told Capt iin Gordon, who then 
comm uidcd it, that if he would deliver up his 
aims and biggage, they would permit him and 
I Ins men to continue thoir march uiunolested. bo 
little did the people, indeed, think of ennching 
I themsch cs by this process of decapitation, that, 

I wlicu the detachment of British forces was re- 
I diicfd to ten men, and when of course the 
I sluughtei of them would have been a work ot no 
I duugoi or dilliiiiltv, they were atill permitted to 
' proceed on their loute without any interrup- 
tion 

Captain Gorrlon himself sujbyMMSs that the be 
I gums encouraged the couutiy ]>eople to nse^ be- 
iause, when he arrived at the bonk of the river 1 
Suunda Nutto, at the opposite nde of which 
stands the town of Nntta, the fowidar, or gover- I 
nor, who commanded there lortbebow^younger] 
begum, in whose jagbire the town lay, did not 
insianUy send boats to carry him and his men I 
over the nver , and because the fowadar (gfivei- 
nor] pointed two or three guns across the mer 
Dven admitting this statement to be tme, 1 cen ^ 
not see how it is to afleet the begnma. Where 
is the symptom of hostility? Snrely it was the 
duty of the commandmg olheer of the fort not to 
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pass until ha asoiaFtained who they 
w«re» ^ purpose they came. To have 

done 0th«i;MriBe would have been immilitary, and 
a, vidation of the most sacred duties of his sto- 
len. But, my L<Mrd8, after a while Captain 
Gordon crosses the riror, and finds himself in a 
place of safety as soon os he enters a town which 
was under the authority of the begums^ where he 
was treated with kindness, and afterward sent 
with a protecting guard to Colonel Haimay. ' 
This last circumstance, which is mentioned in 
tlie first affidavit of Captain Gordon, is sup- ' 
pressed in the second, for what purpose it is 
obvious. But let us attend to the testimony of 
Hyder Beg Cawn,.w]]o, os the minister of the ; 
nabob, was th^ person, certainly, of all otliers, 
the best acquainted with the transactions then 
passing in the country. Though with every 
source of intelligence open to him, and swearing 
both to rujnour and to fact, he does not mention 
a syllable in proof of the pretended rebellion 
which was to dethrone his sovereign, nor even 
hint at anything of the kind. 

Neither, my Lords, is the evidouco of the ' 
Einglish officers more conclnsive. That of Mr 
Middleton, which has been so much relied upon, 
contains but a single passage which is at all 
pertinent, and this is not legal evidence. lie 
says, ** There was a general report that the be- 
gums had given much encouragement and some 
aid to the jaghiredars in resisting the resumption, 
and that he had heard there had been a good 
disposition in them toward the Kajah Cheyte 
Sing." His evidence is more hearsay. He knows 
nothing of himself. He saw no insurrection. 
He met with no unfriendly dispositions. But 
on the mere rumours which he had stated did 
this conscientious servant of Mr Hastings with 
promptitude execute the scheme of plunder 
which his master had devised. 

The testimony of Colonel Hannay is of the 
same description. He simply states that three 
aemindam told him that they were credibly in- 
formed that the begums had a hostile design 
against the nabob." Wlien asked who these 
zemindars were, he replied that he was not at 
liberty to disclose their names. They had made 
the communication to him under an express in- 
junction of secrecy which he could not violate. 

There is also the deposition of a Frenchman, 
which is drawn up quite in the style of magnili- 
cence and gutter which belongs to bis nation. 
He talks of having penetrated immeasurable 
wilds; of having seen tigers and other prowling 
monsters of the forest; of having surveyed 
moontaina, and navigated streams ; of having 
bean tetertained in palaces and menaced with 
dniMP^onB ; of having heard a numher of rumours, 
but that he never saw any rebellious or hostile 
uppsaraaces. 

Smdiy my Lords, are the contents of these 
memorable depositions, on which the prisoner 
as a vindicatiou of an act of the most 


transcendent rapacity and ii\jaBtice of wldsh 
there is any record or tradition. 

I know, my Lords, that if I were in a court of 
law, sitting merely to try the question of the 
validity of thii> testimony, to rise in order to 
comment upon it, I should be prevented from 
proceeding. By the bench t should bo askoil, 

“ What do you mean to do 1 There is nothing 
in these affidavits upon which we can pennit 
you for a minute to occu]>y the time of the 
Court. There is not, lYcmi the beginning to the 
end, ono particle of legal, substantial, or even 
defensible proof. There is nothing except hear- 
say and rumour." But though, my Lords, I am 
persuaded that such would bo the admonition 
which 1 should receive from the Court, yet, being 
exceedingly anxious to meet everything at your 
Lordships' bar on which the ])risODer can build 
the sinullcbt degree of dependence, I must pray 
your indulgence while 1 examine separately the 
points w hich are attempted to be set up by these 
ailidavits. 

They are throe in number: 

1. That the begums gave assistance to Cheyte 
Bing, Bnjali of Benares. 

2 . That they encouraged and assisted the Jag- 
hiredars to I'csist the resumption of iht) jaghires. 
And, 

3 . That they were the principal movers of all 
the commotions in Oude. 

Tlicsc, my Lords, are the three allegations 
that the affidavits are to sustain, and which are 
accompanied with the general charge that the 
begums were in rebellion. 

(1.) Of the rebellion here pretended, I cannot, 
my Lords, find a trace. With the care and in- 
deiatigablo industry of an antiquary, hunting 
for some precious vestige wliich is to decide the 
truth of Ids speculations, have 1 searched for the 
evidence of it. Though we have heard it spoken 
of with as much certainty os the one which hap- 
pened in Scotland in the year 1745 , not the 
slightest appeaiance of it can I discover, I am 
unable to ascertain either the time when, or the 
place where it raged. No army has been seen 
to collect ; no bat, tie to be fought ; no blood to 
be spilt. It was a rebellion which had for its 
object the destruction of no human creatuic but 
those yfh.0 planned it— it was a rebellion which, 
according to Mr Middleton's expression, no 
man, either horse or foot, ever marched to quell 1 
The chief justice was the only one who took the 
field against it The force against which it was 
raised instantly withdrew to give it clhow-room; 
and even then, it was a rebellion which per- . 
versely showed itself in acts of hospitaUly to 
the nabob whom it w.a.s to dethrone, and to the, 
English whom it was to extiipate, ! Beginning 
in nothing, it continued wUhmt raging, and 
ended as it originated i 

If, my Lords, rebellions of this mysterious 
nature can happen, it is time to look about us. 
Who can say that one does not now exist whi^ 
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menaoet oar aafetyf Perhaps at the very 
moment I am speaking one ravages our city 1 
Perbapa it may be by lying •perdue in a neigh- 
bouring village 1 Perhaps, like tlje ostentatious 
encampment which has given celebrity to Brent- 
ford and Ealing, it may have iixcd its quarters at 
Hammersmith or Islington, ready to poor down 
its violence at the approach of night ! 

But, my Lords, let us endeavour to fix the 
time when this horrid rebellion occuTre<l. To 
the Ist of August 1781, it is clear there was 
none. At this date letters were received from 
Colonel Morgan, the commanding officer of Oude, 
who is silent on the subject. On the 27th of 
September, he gives an account of some insur- 
rectioiis at Lucknow, the seat of the court, but 
of nme at Fyzahad, where the begums resided. 
Nearly of the same date there is a letter from 
Major liannay, then at the rajah’s court, in 
which the state of his affairs are described, but 
no suspicion expressed of his being assisted by 
the begums. 

At this time, therefore, there was certainly no 
rebellion or disaffection displayed. Nay, we find, 
on the contraryi the nabob going to visit his 
mother, the very princess who is charged with 
revolting against his authority. But, my Lords, 
it is alleged that he was attended by two thou- 
sand horse, and the inference is drawn by the 
counsel of the prisoner that ho took this military 
force to quell the insurrection ; to confirm which 
they appealed to Mr MidiUeton, who, being 
asked whether these troops were well appointed, 
caught in an instant a gleam of TniiHinlmeinory, 
and answered in the affirmative. Unfortunately, 
however, for the martial memory of Mr Middle- | 
ton, it is stated by Captain Edwards, who was ' 
with the nabob as his aide-de-camp, that there 
were not more than live or six hundred horse, 
and these so bad and miserably equipped that 
they were unable to keep up with him, so that 
very few were near his person or within the 
reach of his command. That of these few, the 
jBost were mutinous from being ill paid, and 
were rather disposed to promote than put down 
any insurrection. But, my Lords, I will coii- 
oede to the prisoner the full amount of military 
force for which he anxiously contends. 1 will 
allow the whole two thousand cavalry to enter 
in a gallop into the very city of Fyzabatl. For, 
has not Captain Edwards proved tiiat they were 
only the nsual guard of the nabob ? Has not, 
moreover, Mr Middleton himself declared, rather 
indiscreetiy, I confess, “ that it is the constant 
custom of the princes of India to travel with a 
great equipage, and that it would be considered 
an unpardonable disrespect to the person visited 
were they to oome unescorted. ” This, my Lords, 
is really the. truth. The Indian princes never 
perform a journey without a splendid retinue. 
The habits of the East requite ostentation and 
parade. They do not, as the princes of Europe 
—who, sometimes fh>m one motive and some- 


times from another, at times from political views 
and at times from curiosity, travd, some to 
France to learn manners, and others to England 
to learn liberty— choose to be relieved lh>m the 
jiomps of state and the drudgery of equipage. 
But, my Lords, perhaps, in this instance, the 
nabob, wishing to adapt himself to the service 
on which he was going, did dispense with his 
usual style. Hearing of a rebellion without an 
army, he may liave thought that it could only, 
with propriety, be attacked by a prmes without 
a guard/ 

It has also been contended, my Lords, in prooi 
of this rebellion, that one thousand nudgics 
wore raised at Fyzabad, and sept to the assist- 
ance of Cheyte Sing. 

It is deemed a matter of no consequence that 
the officer second in command to the rajah 
[Cheyte Sing], has positively sworn that these 
troops came from Lucknow, and not from Fyza- 
bad. This the prisoner wishes to have con- 
sidered as only the trifling mistake of the name 
of one capital for another. But he has found it 
more difficult to get over the fact which has 
been attested by the same witness, that the 
troops were of a different description from those 
in the service of the begums, being matc/Uock, 
and not swords men. It is, therefore, manifest 
that the troops were not fhmiiffied by the prin- 
cesses, and it seems highly probable that they 
did come from Lucknow; not that they were 
sent by the nabob, but by some of the powerful 
Jaghiredars who have uniformly avowed an aver- 
sion to the English. 

It has been more than once mentioned by 
some of the witnesses, my Lords, that Sabid 
Ally, the younger son of the bow [younger] 
begum, was deeply and criminally concerned in 
these transactions. Why was he, therefore, 
permitted to escape with impunity? To this 
ipiestion Sir Ebjah Impey gave a very satis- 
factory answer when he informed us that the 
young man was miserably poor, and a bank- 
rupt. Here is a complete solution of the enigma. 
There never enters into the mind of Mr Hastings 
a suspician of treason where there is no treasure/ 
Sabid Ally found, therefore, protection in his 
poverty, and safety in his insolvency. My Lords, 
the political sagacity of Mr Hastings exhibits 
the converae of the doctrine which the experi- 
ence of history has established. Hitherto it has 
generally been deemed that the possession of 
property attaches a person to the country which 
contains it, and makes him cautious how he 
hazards any enterprise which might be produc- 
tive of innovation, or draw upon him the suspi- 
cion or displeasure of Government ; and {bat, on 
tU^Bontrary, the needy, having no permdhent 
stake, are always desperate, and easily seduced 
into commotions which promise any change; 
but, my Lords, the prisoner, inverting this 
doctrine, has, in the true spirit of rapacity and 
speculation which belongs to him, never Ikiled 
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to recognise loyalty in toemt, and to discern 
treason in vfeaWit ^ 

Allow me now, my Lords, to lay before you 
some of those proofs whidi we have collected of 
the steady fHendship and good dispositions of 
the begums to the English interests. I have in 
my hands a letter from one of them, which 1 
will read, complaining of the cruel and unjust 
suspicions that were entertained of her fidelity. 
Your Lordships must perceive the extraordinary 
energy which the plain and simple language of 
truth gives to her representations. Her com- 
plaints are eloquence; her supplications, per- 
suasion ; her remonstrances, conviction. 

I call, moreover, the attention of the Court to 
the interference of the bow [younger] begum in 
behalf of Captain Gordon, by which his life was 
saved, at a moment when, if the princesses 
wished to strike a blow against the English, 
they might have done it with success. This 
man, whose life was thus preserved, and who, 
in the first burst of the natural feelings of his 
hearty poured forth his grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the obligation, afterwards became the 
instrument of the destruction of his protectress. : 
1 will produce the letter wherein he thanks her 
for her interference, and (ymfesses that he owes 
his life to her bounty. 

It has been asked, with an air of some triumph, 
why Captain Gordon was not called to the bar? 
Why call him to the bar? Would he not, as he 
; has done in his affidavit, suppress the portion of 
j testimony we require ? I trust that ho may never 
be brought to swear in this case till he becomes 
sensible of his guilt, and feels an ardent, con- 
trite zeal to do justice to his benefactress, and 
to render her the most ample atonement for the 
iiquries which she has sustained by his ingrati- 
tude and wickedness. The conduct of Captain 
' Gordon, in this instance, is so astonishingly 
depraved, that 1 confess I am in some degree 
disposed to incredulity. I can scarcely believe 
it possible that, after having repeatedly acknow- 
ledged that he owed his life and liberty to her 
beneficent hand, he could so far forget these 
obligations, as sijontaneously, and of his own 
free will, to come forward, and expend a part of 
that breath which she had preserved, in an 
affidavit by which her ruin was to be effected ! 

I My knowledge of the human heart will hardly 
! permit me to think that any rational being could 
' deliberately commit an act of such wanton atro- 
I city. I must imagine that there has been some 
I scandalous deception ; that, led on by Mr Middle- 
I ton, he made his deposition, ignorant to what 
j purpose it would bo applied. h\ ery feeling of 
I humanity recoils at the transaction viewed in 
anjs other light It is incredible that apj^^in- 
telligent person could be capable of standing up 
, iu the presence of God, and of exclaiming, “To 
you, my benevolent fHeud, the breath I now 
{ drawy next to Heaven, I owe to you. My 
1 existence is an emanation firam your bounty. I 


am indebted to you beyond all possibility of • 
return, and therefore my gratUvde shall btf 
your desiruetion ! ” 

If, my Lords— if I am right in my conjecture, ' 
that Captain Gordon was thus seduced Into the 
overthrow of his benefactress, 1 hope he will 
present himself at your bar, and, by stating the 
imposition which was piastised upon him, vindi- 
cate his own character, and that of human 
nature, from this foul imputation. ' 

The original letters which passed on this 
occasion between Captain Gordon and the be- 
gum were transmitted by her to Mr Middleton, 
for the puiqiose of being shown to the govemor- 
gciicral. These letters Mr Middleton endea- 
\ oured to conceal. His letter-book, into which 
they were transcribed, is despoiled of those 
leaves which contained them. When questioned 
about them, he said that he had deposited 
Persian copies of the letters in the office at 
Lucknow, and that he did not bring transla- 
tions of them with him to Calcutta, because he 
left the former city the very next day after re- 
ceiving the originals; but, niy Lords, I will 
boldly assert that this pretext is a bUick and 
barefaced perjury. It can be proved that 
Middleton received the letters at least a month 
before he departed from Lucknow. He left 
that city on the 17ih of October, and he re- 
ceived them on the 20th of the preceding month. 
Well aware that by these documents the purity 
of the begums’ intentions would be made mani- 
fest; that, while accused of disaffection, their 
attachment was fully displayed, he, as their 
punishment was predetermined, found it neces- 
sary to suppress the testimonials of their inno- 
cence ; but, my Lords, these letters, covered as 
they wore by every artifice which the vilest 
ingenuity could devise to hide them, have been 
discovered, and are now bared to view by the 
aid of tlii't Power to whom all creation must 
bond— to fvijom nothing, in the whole systoin of 
thought or action, is impossible; who can in- 
vigorate the arm of infancy witli a giant’s nerv^j ; 
who can bring light out of darkness, and goo<l 
out of evil ; can view the confines of hi'ldoii 
mischief, and <lrag forth each minister of guilt 
from amid his deeds of darkness and disaster, 
reluctant, alas ! and unnjpenting, to exomj>lify, 
at least, if not atone, and to cinalify any casual 
sufferings of innocence by the final doom of its 
opposite; to prove there are the never-failing 
corrections of God, to make straight the obli- 
quity of man ! 

My Lords, the prisoner, in his defence, has as- 
cribed the benevolent interposition of the begum 
in favour of Captain Cordon to her knowledge of 
the successes of the English. This is an imputa- 
I tion as ungenerous as it is false. The only suo- 
I cess which the British trooyis met with at this 
time was that of Colonel Blair, on 3d of Sep- 
tember; but he himsidf acknowledged, that 
another victory gained at such a low would be 
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equal to a defeat. The reports that were cir- 
culated throughout the country, so far from 
being calculated to strike the princesses with 
awe of the English, were entirely the reverse. 
These were, that Mr Hastings had been slain at 
Benares, and that the English had sustained tho 
most disastrous defeats. 

But, my Lords, to remove every doubt from 
your minds, I will recur to what never fails me 
— the evidence of tho prisoner against himself. 
In a letter to the council, which is on record, he 
confesses that, from the 22d of August to the 
22d of Set)tember, ho was confined in a situation 
of the utmost hazard ; that his safety during this 
period was exc(M;dingly precarious, and that the 
affairs of the ^glish were generally thought to 
be unfavourable in the extreme. In his del^cnce, 
however, Mr Hastings has forgotten entirely 
these admissions. It certainly appears that the 
princesses demonstrated the firmness of their 
attachment to the British ; not in the season of 
prosperity or triumph ; not f’ruiti the impulse of 
iear, nor the prospect of future protection; but 
that they, with a magnanimity almost unex- 
ampled, came forward at a moment when the 
hoard of collected vengeance was about to burst 
over OOP heads ; when the measure of European 
guilt in India was completely filled by the 
oppressions which liad just been exercised on 
the unfortunate Olieyte Sing; utkI when ofiended 
Heaven seemed, at last, to interfere to change 
the meek dispositions of the natives, to awaken 
their resentment, and to inspirit their revenge. 

(2.) On the second allegation, my Lords, 
namely, “That the begums encouraged and 
aided the jaghiredars,"* I do not think it neces- 
sary to say much. It is evident, from the 
letters of Mr Middleton, that no such nid was 
required to awaken resentments, whicli must, 
indeed, unavoidably have arisen from tin: nature 
of an affair in which so mar.y powerful interests 
wore involvod. The Jaghircs depending were of 
an immense amount, and ns their owners, by the 
resumption of tlumi, woiiUl bo at oiicc reduced 
to poverty and distress, they wanted surely no 
new instigation to resistance. It is ridiculous 
to attempt to impute to the begums, without a 
shadow of proof, the inspiring of sentiments 
which must inevitably bavo been excited in the 
bivast of every Jogfnredar by llie contemplation 
of the iivjury and injustice which were intended 
to be done him. Reluctant to waste tlie time of 
the Court, I will dismiss tho discussion of tliis 
charge by appealing to yonr Lordships individii- 
ally to determine, whether, on a proposal being 
made to etyt^aie your several estates (and the 
cases are precisely analogous), the incitements 
of any two ladies of this kingdom would be at 
all required to kindle your resentments and to 
rouse you to opposition ? I 

<S») The commotions, my Lords, which pre- 1 
vslted ill Oude have also been attributed to the 
begun^ and oonstitute thoMiraf and remaining | 


allegation against tj^eoL But these disord^, 1 
confidently aver, were, on the contxary, the work 
of the English, which I will show by the mo«t 
incontestable evidence. 

They were produced by their rapacity and 
violence, and not by the “perfidious artifices’* 
of these old women. To drain the province of 
its money, every species of cruelty, of extortion, 
of rapine, of stealth, was employed by the emis- 
saries of Mr Hastings. The nabob perceived 
the growing discontents among the people, and, 
alarmed at the consequences, endeavoured, by 
the strongest representations, to rid his devoted 
country of the oppressions of its invaders, and 
particularly from the vulture grasp of Colonel 
Uannay; swearing by Mohammed that if “this 
tyrant were not removed he would quit the pro- 
vince,'* as a residence in it was no longer to be 
endured.* Tims this mild people suffered for a 
while in barren anguish and inetfectual be'vaU- 
ings. At length, however, in their meek bosoms, 
where injury never before begot resentment, nor 
despair aroused to courage, increased oppres- 
sion had its effect. They determined on resist- 
ance. They collected round their implacable foe 
[Colonel Hannay], and had nearly sacrificed him. 
So deeply were they impressed with the sense of 
their wrongs, that they would not even accept 
of life from their oppressors. They ^rew them- 
selves upon the swords of the soldiery, and 
sought death as the only termination of their 
sorrows and persecutions. Of a people thus 
injured and thus feeling, it is an audacious 
fallacy to attribute tbeir conduct to any external 
impulse. My Lords, the true cause of it is to 
be traced to the first-born principles of roan. It 
grows with his growth ; it strengthens with his 
strength. It teaches him to understand; it 
enables him to feel. For where there is human 
I fate, can there l)e a penury of human feeling ? 
Where there injury, will there not be resent- 
ment? Is not despair to be followed by courage? 
Tho God of battles pervades and penetrates the 
inmost spirit of man,' and, rousing him to shake 
off the burden that is grievous, and the yoke 
that is galling, reveals the law written on his 
heart, and the duties and privileges of his 
nature. 

If, iny iiords, a stranger had at thin time 
entered the province of Oude, ignorant of what 
bad happened since the death of Sqjah Dowlah 
— ^that prince who with a savage heart had still 
gi-eat lines of character, and who, with all his 
ferocity in war, had, with a cultivating hand, 
preserved to his country the wealth which it 
derived from benignant skies and a proIiQc soil 

* “When Coionel Hannay entered the service ofUhe 
nabob, being sent there by Hastings with British troops, 
he was a man in dsbt lie was iteserlbed by one of 
the witnesses as 'Involved In his ctrcunstanoei^* At 
the end of three years, be was undraitood to have 
realised a fortune of three Aundrset thomund iNwnilf 
sterling 
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^f. observing the wide and general devastation tells bim that man was never made to be tbii 


of fieldf unclothed and brofrn: of vegetation 
burned ^|uid extingnished; of villages depopu- 
lated and in ruin; of temples unroofed ami 
periohing; of reservoirs broken down and dry, 
this atranger should ask, **What has thus laid 
waste this beautifiil and opulent land; what 
monstrous madness has ravaged with wide- 
spread war; what desolating foreign foe; what 
civil discords ; what disputed successiou ; what 
religious zeal ; what fabled monster bos stalked 
abroad, and, with malice and mortal enmity to 
man, withered by the grasp of death every 
grov^ of nature and humanity, all means of 
delight, and each 'original, simple principle of 
bare exiatencer’ the answer would have been, 
** Not one of these causes ! No wars have ravaged 
these lands and depopulated those villagos! 
No desolating foreign foe I No domestic broils I 
No disputed succession! No religious, super- 
serviceable zeal! No poisonous monster! No 
affliction of Providence, which, while it scourged 
08, cut off the sources of resuscitation ! No ! 
This damp of death is the mere effusion of 
BritiBh amity ! We sink nnder the pressure of 
their support ! We writhe under their perfidious 
gripe ! They have embraced us with their pro- 
tecting arms, and lo I these are the fruits of their 
alliance r* 

What then, my Lords ! shall we bear to be told 
that, under such circunisiuiicos, the exasperated 
fedings of a whole people, thus spurred ou to 
clamour and resistance, were excited by the poor 
and feeble induence of the begums! After hear- 
ing the description given by an eye-witness 
[Cktlonel Naylor, successor of Hannay]* of the 
paroxysm of Haver and delirium into which 
despair threw the natives when on the banks of 
the polluted Ganges, panting for breath, they 
tore more widely open the lips of their gaping 
woundi^ to accelerate their dissolution ; and 
while their blood was issuing, presented their 
ghasUy eyes to heaven, breathing their last and 
fervent prayer that the dry eartli miglit not be 
suffered to drink their blood, but that it might 
rise up to the throne of God, and rouse the eter- 
nal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their 
country— -will it be said that all this was brought 
about by the incantations of these begums in 
their secluded zenana; or that they could in- 
spire this enthusiasm and this despair into the 
breasts of a people who felt no grievance, and 
had suffered no torture? What motive, thou, 
could have such influence in their bosom ? What 
motive! That which nature, the common par- 
ent, plants in the bosom of man ; and wliich, 
may be less active in the Indian than 
n Ifte Englishman, is still congenial with, and 
bakes a put of his being. That feeling which 

* this Is oonsideied hf ttiny a the most giaphic 

end fMmwfOl desoriptlOii lo bo'found in the epeeolies 
etALrfflittjkliui. 


property of man ; but that, when in the pride, 
and insolence of power, one human creature 
dares to tyrannise over another, it is a power 
usurped, and resistance is a duty. That principle 
which tells him that resistance to power usun^ed 
is not merely a duty wliich he owes to himself 
and to his neighbour, but a duty which he owes 
to his God, in asserting and maintaining the 
rank which He gave him in his creatkni. That 
principle which neither the rudeness of ignorance 
c.an stifle, nor the enervation of refinement ex*i 
tinguish! Tliat principle which makes it base 
for a man to suffer when ho ought to act; which, 
tending to preserve to the species the original 
designations of Providence, spurns at the arro- 
gant distinctions of man, and indicates the inde^ 
jiendent quality of his race. 

1 trust now that your Jjordships can feel no 
hesitation in acqiiittiiig the unfortunate prin- 
cesses of this allegation. But though the 
innooence of the begums may be confessed, it 
docs not necessarily follow, I am ready to allow, 
that the prisoner must bo guilty. I'^iero is a 
possibility that lie might have been deluded by 
others, and incautiously led into a false conclu- 
sion. If this bo proved, my Tjords, I will cheer- 
fully abandon the present charge. But if, on 
the other hand, it shall ap|>ear, as I am confident 
it will, that in his subsequent conduct there was 
a mysterious concealment denoting conscious 
guilt; if all his nan'ations of the business bo 
found marked with inconsistency and contradic- 
tion, there can be, 1 tliink, a doubt no longer 
entertained of his criminality. 

It will be easy, my Lords, to prove that such 
concealment was actually practised. From the 
month of September, in which the seizure of the 
treasures took place, till the succeeding Januaiy, 
no intimation whatever was given of it by Mr 
Hastings to the council at Calcutta. But, my 
Lords, lool. at tlio mode in which this conceal- 
ment is attempted to be evaded. The first pre- 
text is, the ivatU of leisure ! Contemptible false- 
hood ! Pic could amiKse his fancy at this juncture 
with the composition of Kabtern tales, but to 
give an account of a rebellion which convulsed 
an empire, or of his acquiring so large an amount 
of treasure, ho had no time I 

The second pretext Is, that all communication 
between Calcutta and Fyzabad was cut off. This 
is no less untrue. By comparing dates, it will 
be seen that letters, now in our possession, passed 
at this period between Mr Middleton and the 
prisoner. Even Sir Elijtdi Iiupey has unguard- 
edly declared that the road leading from the one^^ 
city to the other was as clear from iiitemipii<Ma 
as that between London and any of the neighs 
bouring villages. So satisfir^d am 1 , indeed, on 
this point, that I am wilUng to lay aside every 
other topic of criminality against the prlZOlMf, 
and to rest this prosecution alone on fbe queelleil 
of the validity of the reasons assigned for tilie 
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conctialnieiit w« have allc^ced. Let those, my 
Lords, who still retain any doubts on the subject, 
turn to the prisoner’s narrative of his journey to 
Bonarefb They will there detect, amid a mot- 
ley mixture of cant and mystery, of rhapsody 
and enigma; the most studiouS concealment. 

It may, perhaps, be asl;e<l, why did Mr Hust- 
ings use all these efforts to veil this business? 
Though it is not strictly incumbent on me to 
give an answer to the question, yet I will say 
that he had oiA'iunsly a reason for it. Looking 
to the natural effect of deep injuries on the 
human mind, he thought that op])rcsHiou must 
beget resistance. The attempt which the begu ms 
might be driven to make in their own defence, 
though really the effect, he was detenriincd to 
represent as the came of his proceedings. He 
was liere only repeating the experiment which 
he so successfully performed in the case of Cheyte 
Sing. Even wlien disappointed in those views 
hy the natural meekness and submission of the 
j>riiiccs8cs, ho could not relinquish the scheme ; 
and hence, in his letter to the Court of Directors, 
January b, 1782, ho represents the suhsequent 
disturbances in Oude as the cause of the violent 
measures he had adopted two irmiUs previous 
to the existence of these disturbances 1 He there 
congratulates his masters on the seizure of the 
treasures which ho declares, by the law of Mo- 
hammed, were the property of Asoph ul Dow- 
hih. 

My Ijords, the prisoner more than once as- 
sured the House of Commons that the inhabi- 
tants of Asia believed him to be a ]ireternatural 
being, gifted with good fortuius or the peculiar 
favourite of Heaven ; and that I’rovideiice never 
failed to take up and carry, by wise but hi<ldcn 
means, every project of his to its destined eml. 
Thus, in his hlasplienious and vulgar puritanical 
jargon, di<l Mr Hastings libel the course of Pro- 
vidence. Thus, according to him, when his cor- 
ruj)tions and briberies were on tlu> eve of exposure, 
Providence inspired the heart of Nuncoinar to 
commit a low, base crime, in order to save him 
from ruin.* Thus, also, in his attempts on 
Cheyte Sing, and his ])lundcr of the begums. 
Providence stepped forth, and inspired the one 
with resistance and the other with rebellion, to 
forward his purposes ! Thus, my Lords, did he 
arrogantly represent himself ns a man not only 
the favourite of Providence, but as one for whose 
sake Providence departed from the eternal course 
of its own wise dispensations, to assist his ad- 
ministration by the elaboration of all that is 
deleterious and ill ; heaven-horn foryerics — in- 
spired iremvns — provUlmtial rebellions! ar- 
raigning that Providence- - 


* Niincomar, a Hindoo of liiqli lonk, who .'it one time 
aociised Hastings of roccivim; Lrilios, Jfe was nt the 
same time accused by Hastings of forging a bond, 
when ho was arraigned before the Supreme Comt of 
Bengal and condemned to death. 


Wliose works are goodness, and whose ways aie 
right.” 

It does undoubtedly, my Lords, bear a strange 
appearance, that a man of reputed ability, like 
the prisoner, even when acting wrongly, should 
have recourse to so many bungling artifices, and 
spread so thin a veil over his deceptions. But 
those who are really surprised at this drenm- 
stance must have attended very little to the de- 
meanour of Mr Hastings^ Through the whole 
of his defence upon this charge, sensible that 
truth would undo him, he rests his hopes on 
fal.sehood. Observing this rule, he has drawn 
together a set of falsehoods witliout consistency, 
and without connection; not knowing, or not 
remembering, that there is nothing which re- 
quires so much care in the fabrication, as a 
system of lies. The series must be regular and 
iinlirokcn ; but his falsehoods ore eternally at 
variance, and demolish one another. Indeed, in 
all his conduct, he seems to be actuated but by 
one principle, to do things contrary to the estab^ 
lished form. This architect militaLe^ against 
the first principles of the art. He begins with | 
the frieze and the capital, and lays the base of j 
the column at the top. Thus turning his edifice | 
upside down, he plumes himself upon the novelty 
of Ids idea, till it comes tumbling about his ears. 
Itising from these mins, he is soon found rearing 
a similar structure. He delights in difficulties, 
and disdains a plain and secure foundation. He 
loves, on the contrary, to build on a precipice, 
and to encamp on a mine. Inured to falls, he 
fears not danger. Frequent defeats have given 
him a hardihood, without impressing a sense of 
th.sgrace. 

It was once, my Lords, a maxim, as much ad- 
mitted in the practice of common life as in the 
schools of philosophy, that where Heaven is in- 
clined to destroy, it begins with frenzying the 
intellect. “ Quern Dens vult perdere prius de- 
men tat” This doctrine the right honourable 
manager (Mr Burke), who opened generally to 
your Lordships the articles of impeachment, 
still further extended. He declared that the co- 
existence of vice and prudence was incompatible ; 
that the vicious man, being deprived of his be.st 
energies, and curtailed in his proportion of ! 
understandi iig, was left with such a short-sighted 1 
penetration as could lay no claim to prudence, j 
This is the sentiment of rny noble and exalted ' 
friend, whose name I can never mention but with • 
re.spect and admiration due to his virtue and : 
talents ; whose proud disdain of vice can only be ' 
equalled by the ability Avith which he exposes and ! 
controls it; to whom I look up Avith hqpiage ; ! 
who.se genius is commensurate with philan^opy; 
whose memory will stretch itself bcyond*the 1 
fleeting objects of any little partial shufllijig— ' 
through the Avhole wide range of human know- i 
ledge and honourable aspiration after good— as : 
large as the system which forms Ufe— as lasting ! 
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as those objects which adorn it; but in this 
Bentiment, so honourable.to my friend, I cannot 
implicitly agree. If the true definition of prn- 
dence be the successful management and cou<luct 
of a purpose to its end, I can at once bring in- 
stances into view where this species of prudence 
belonged to minds distiuguished by the ati'ocity 
of their actions. When I survey the history of 
a Philip of Macedon, of a Ctesar, of a Cromwell, 
1 perceive great guilt successfully conducted, ii 
not by legitimate dLscrction, at least by a con- 
summate cirafii or by an all-cominandiiig saga- 
city, productive of precisely the same effects. 
These, however, I confess, were isolated char- 
acters, who left the vice they dared to follow 
either in the state of dependent vassalage, or in- 
volved it in destniction, Such is the perpetual 
law of nature, that virtue, whether placed in a 
circle, more contracted or enlarged, moves with 
sweet concert. There is no dissonance to jar ; 
no asperity to divide ; and that harmony which 
makes its felicity at the same time constitutes its 
protection. Of vice, on the contrary, the parts 
are disunited, and each in barbarous language 
clamours for its pre-eminence. It is a scene 
where, though one domineering passion may 
have sway, the others still press for\vard witli 
their dissonant claims ; and, in the moral world, 
effects waiting on their causes, the discord which 
results, of course, ensures defeat 
Tn this way, my Lords, I believe the failure of 
Mr Hastings is to be explained, and such, J 
trust, will be the fate of all who shall emulate 
his character or his conduct. The doctrine ol 
my friend, from what I have said, can, therefore, 
hold only in those minds whicli cannot he satis- 
fied with the indulgence of a single crime ; where, 
instead of one base master passion having the 
complete sway, to which all the faculties are 
subject, and on which alone the mind is bent, 
there is a combustion and rivalry among a num- 
ber of passions yet baser, when pride, vanity, 
avarice, lust of power, cruelty, all at once actu- 
ate the human soul and distract its functions ; 
all of them at once filling their several s)»accs, 
some hi their larger, some in their more con- 
tracted orbits; all of them struggling for pre- 
eminence, and each counteracting the other. In 
such a mind, undoubtedly, great crimeM can 
never be accompanied by pnidcnce. There is a 
fortunate disability, occasioned by the conten- 
tion, that rescues the human species from the 
villainy of the intention. Such is the original 
denunciation of nature. Not so with tlie nobler 
passions. In the breast where they reside, the 
harmony is never interrupted by the number. 
A perliect and substantial agreement gives an 
accession of vigour to each, and, spreading their 
influence in every direction, like the divine in- 
telligence and benignity from which they flow, 
they ascertain it to the individual by which they 
are possessed, and communicate it to the society 
of which he is a member. 


My Lords, I shall now revert again to the 
claims made on the I*rincesscs of Oude. The 
counsel for the prisoner have laboured to Im- 
press on the Court the idea that the naliob was 
a prince sovereignly independent, and in no 
degree subject to the control of Mr Hastings ; 
but, after the numberless proofs we have adduced 
of his being, on the contrary, a mere cipher in 
the hands of tlio governor-general, your Lord- 
shij^s will require of them, to create such a con- 
viction on your minds, much more conclusive 
exidunce than any which they have hitherto 
jiresentcd. I believe, botli as regards the re- 
sumption of the jafjHrat^ and especially the 
Kt'iziiro of the trc.asures, tliey will find it very 
diflicnit to show the independence of the prince. 

It has, my Lords, boon strenuously contended 
on our parts that the measure of seizing the 
treasures originated uyith the prisoner, and in 
maintenance of the position we have brought 
forward a chain of testimony clear, and, wo 
think, satisfactory ; but the counsel for the 
prisoner, on the other linnd, assert with equal 
earnestness, that the pro]>osLtioii for seizing the 
treasures came originally from the naftoh. It is 
therefore incumbent on them to support their 
assertion by }>ro(>r, as wo have done. Certainly 
the best evidence of the fact would be the ex- 
hibition of Ibo letter of the nabob to Mr Hast- 
ings, in which they allege the proposition was 
made. Why, then, is not this document, which 
must at once settle nil disputation on the sub- 
ject, produced ? 'i'he truth is, there is no such 
letter. I peremptorily tleny it, and chnnenge 
the prisoner and his counsel to produce' a letter 
or paper contaiiihig any ]>r()i)OKiiion of the kind 
coming immediately from the prince. 

My Lords, the seizure of the treasures and the 
ja^hircs was the effect of a dark corwpimey, in 
which six persons were concerned. Three of 
the conspirators were of a higlier ordoT. Tliese 
were Mr Hastings, who may ho considered as 
the principal and leader in this black nfl'air; Mr 
Middleton, the English resilient at Lucknow; 
and Sir Ellj.'ih Iirq»oy. The three infi'rior or 
subordinate cons] lirators were Ilyder Jieg Cawn, 
the nominal minister of the nabob, hut in reality 
Hie* creature of Mr Hastings, Colonel Hannay, 
.and Ali Ibrahim Khan. 

Sir Elijah Jmpey wes entrusted l)y Mr Hast- 
ings to carry his orders to Mr Middleton, and 
to concert with liim the means of candying them 
into execution. The clnef justice, my Lord.s, 
being a i>nncipal actor in the xxhf/le ol this 
iniipiitous business, it will be necessary to take 
notice of some parts of lln*. cvjd* uis} which 
he has delivered upon oath at your Lordships* 

bar. . 

When asked what became of the rersian am- 
davits Bwoin belorc him, alter ho had delivered 
them to Mr Hastings, he replied that ^ 
did not know I Me was also asked if he had 
them translated, or knew of their having been 
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a, had any eonTemation irith Mr Hastiiig* wm on thto oocHtoa liobUad 17 
aSSSTon the enhjelt of the elli.levit.. He cnlties whidi put M ^ iu^uity into 
wpHedT'Hhat he knew nothing nt all of their toon. He wee aware that it mnrt Men eatra. 
hi^been traiielated. and that he had no con- ordinary that at the very 
venison whatever with Mr Uastinge on the fiacati^ the property of the hegnm^ <m tte 
a^iect of the aftitlavito after he hart rtcUvered plea of their treaaoDable maohinationa, he, thooM 
ibrna to him." Ho waa next naked whether he atiimlate that an annad dlowance eqi^ 

did not think it a little aingnlar that he should to the produce ^^a*. 

nothaveheldany conversation with the governor- secured to ‘J'®' Though he had 
general on a euhiect of so much ...oment ns that princesses of rebellion, bj wMch, <rf 0 ^ 
of the alBdavits which I.e ha<l taken. His an.swer their treasures wm forfeited to the ^ yM 
was that ho did not think it singular, hecanse he was reluctant to appear as the principal in 
he left Chunar the very day after he rteliverctl seizing them. 

the nflhiavits to Mr Hastings. Ity this answer Ho not, my Lords, these emharr^entei^ 
the witness certainly meant it should he under- that the pneoner was sensible of the ingnstlM 
stood that when ho quitted Chunar he left the of his proceedings 1/ the prm>^ cm w 
governor-general Isihinrt him; but it appears, rOdlum, there emOd be no ffrcna£/or hU de. 
from lettm written by the witness himself, and murring to seize the«- property. The wnseiens. 


the affidavits to Mr Hastings. Ity tl.is answer Ho not, my Lords, these emharr^entei^ 
the witness certainly meant it should he under- that the pneoner was sensible of the InguatiM 
stood that when ho quitted Chunar he left the of his proceedings If the preeu^ cm w 
governor-general Isihind him; but it appears, reteZfum, there could be no grem^/br hie de. 
from lettm written by the witness himself, and murring to seize the«- property. The wnseiens. 
which ive liave already laiil hororc the Court, that ness of their innocence oonld alone, therefore, 
he arrived at Chunar on tlie 1st of Hcceniber make him timid and iireeolute. To get rid at 
1781 ; that he then began to take tlio affidavits, ' once of his difficulties, be resorts to the e*- 
ami, Uen completed, he and Mr Hastings left ! pedieiit which I have before sta^ 

C'Atimir in company, and set out on the road to pving dircchons to Sir Elijah topey thto Mr 
Benares; and that, niter Iwing together from Middleton should urge the nabob to propoM, M 


the first to the sixth of the month, the former : from himself, the seizure of the treasuras. My 
took leave of the latter, and proceeded on his | Lords, the nnhappy prince, without a will of 
journey to Calcutta. Here, then, my Lords, I his own. consented to make the proposal, as an 
we detect a subterfuge artfully contrived to alternative for the resumption of the y<v««s; 
draw you Into a false coneliision ! There is also a iiieasarc to which lie had the most Mconquer- 
another pari of the witness’s evidence whirh is i able reluctance. Mr Hastings, as it were to 


entitled to us little credit, lie Inw sworn that 
he knew nothint/ of tlieC Persian ajjidavits haring 


indulge the nabob, agreed to the proposal ; re- 
joicing, at the same time, that his scheme had 


been IranslatcL Now. niv Lords, we foi-roerly proved so far successful; for he tbouglit this 
produced a letter from Major Willi.am Havy. proposal, coming from the nabob, would free 
the oonlidontial secretary ami Persian translator bim from the odium of so unpopul® a plunder- 
to the governor-general, in wliicli he states that ing. But the artiflco was tro shallow; and 
be made an affidavit l-efore Sir Elijah Impey at JOur Lordships are now aide to trace the 
Buxar on the 12th of Heceiiil.er, just six days measure to Iks source. The Court will see from 
after Sir Eliifth parted from Mr Hastings, swear- , evidence that Mr liaatingB suggested it to 
in- that the papers annexed to the nflidavits . Kir Elijah Inipoy, that Sir Elijah Impey might 
were faithfid translntums of the Versian afi- suggest it to Middleton, that Middleton might 
damtsl What slmll wo say, my Lords, of such sugpest it to the nabob, that his Highness might 
testimony t I will ni.ako only one remark upon suggest it to Mr Hastings; and thus the sug- 
it, which T shall liorrow from an illustrions gostion returned to the place from which it had 
man : “That no one could tell wli*?rc to look for originally set out ! 


truth, if it couM not be found on the judgment 
jmi/, OT know what to credit, if the adirmation 
of n judge was not to be trusted.'* 

1 iiave, iny Lonls, Vtefore observed, that the 


One single pa.ssagc of a letter, written by 
Middleton to Mr Hastings on the ^ of Decem- 
ber 1781, will make this point as clear as day. 
He informs the governor -general that “the 


chief justice was entrustod by the prisoner to nabob, wishing to evade the measme of lesum- 
concert with Mr Mitldleton the nteaus of carry- ing lliejaghires, had sent him a message to the 
ing into execution the order of which he was the following purport: that if the measure proposed 
bearer from the govt-nior-uruenil to the resident* was intended to procure the payment of the 
Tluisooniers do not appear anywhere in writing, balance due to the Company, ho could better 
but j'our Lordships arc acqu.iint-cd witb their end niore expeditiously effect that object by 
purport The Court must recollect that Mr taking from his mother the treasures of his 
Middleton was Instructed by them to persuade father, which ho asserted to be in her*liuds, 


the nabob to propase, as from himself^ to Mr and to which he claimed a right, founded on 
Hastings, the seizure of the begums’ treasures, the laws of the Koran; and that it wo^d 1» 
That this was really ao appears undeniably as sufficient that he [Mr Hastings] would hint his 
well from the tenor of Mr Middleton's letter on opinion upon it, wUhtnU gMngafmMlmwiim 
the subjeet, as from the prisoner's account of to the measure proposed.'* Mr Middleton 
the bnahieee in Ids defeiioe. Evidently, Mr added, '*the resumption of the it i* 
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oecessarf to toapend till 1 have your answer to 
tbis letter.*^ 

In the first place, it is clear from this letter 
that, though the nabob consented to make the 
desired proposal for seising the treasures, it was 
only as an alternative ; for it never entered into 
>)is head both to seize the treasures and resume 
the joffhires. The former measure he wished 
to substitate in the room of the latter, and by 
no means to couple them together. But Mr 
Hastings was too nice a reasoncr for the prince. 
He insisteil that one measure should bo carried 
into execution, because the nabob had proposed 
it ; and the other, because he himself detenuined 
iijM>n it. • 

It also appears that the nabob was taught to 
plead bis right to the treasures, as founded upon 
th‘' laws of the Koran. Not a word was said 
about the guarantee and treaty which had harrfd 
that right, whatever it might have been 1 But, 
my Lords, if all Mr Boatings would have the 
aorld believe is tnic, he [the nabob] had still a 
* much better title — one against whicli the treaty 
and gnarontee could not bo raised, and this was 
the treason of the begums, by wbicli they for- 
feiteil all their projicrty to the State, ami every 
claim upon English protection. On tliis right 
by forfeitnre, the nalmb, however, was silent. 
Being a stranger to the rebellion, and to the 
treason of his parents, ho was nnliiced to the 
necessity of reviving a rigid tinder the laws of 
the Koran, which tlio treaty and guarantee had 
for ever extinguished. 

This letter, moreover, contains this remark* 
able expression, namely, **that it would bo 
sufficient to hint his [Mr Hustings’] opinion 
upon U, vnthout giving a formal sanction to the 
measure proposed,*' Why Ibis caution ? If the 
bepfiims were guilty of treason, wliy should he 
be fearful of declaring to tlio world that it was 
not the practice of the English to protect re- 
ixdlioas subjects, and prevent their injured 
sovereigns from ]jroceeding against them accord- 
ing to law?— that lie considered the treaty and 
guarantee, by wliich the bfgums held their 
property, as no longer hiiiding iijion the English 
Govemment, who consequently could have no 
furtlier right to interfere bot\\een the nulHib 
aud his rebellious pareiitH, but must leave liiiii 
at liberty to punish or forgive them as he hhoiibi 
think fit? But, my Lords, instead of holding 
this language, which manliness and conscious 
Integrity would have dictated, hml he been con- 
vinced of the gnilt of the begiiiiiK, Mr IIontiTigs 
wished to derive all possible advantage liom 
ludive ineasares against them, and at the same 
tone 00 nr to save appearances, as that he might 
Iss thSnght to be passive in the affair. 

My Ijords, in another part of the same letter, 
Mr Middleton informs the governor-general 
** that he sent him, at the same time, a letter 
from the nabob on the subject of seizing the 
treasures.*^ This letter has been suppressed. 


1 challenge the counsel for the prisoner to pro* 
dace it, or to account sntislactorily to your 
Lordships for its not having been rnlered upon 
the Company's records. Nor is this, my I>oMs, 
the only suppression of which wp have reason to 
complain. The affidavit of Goulass Roy, who 
lived at Fyzabad, the residence of the Ix-gnms, 
and who was known to be their enemy, is also 
stixtpressed. No person could be so well iii- 
fortned of their guilt, if they had been guilty, 
as Goulass Roy, who resided ui>on the s|u>t 
where levies were said to have been made for 
Chpyte Sing by their order. If, therefore, his 
testimony liad not destroyed the charge of a re- 
bellion on the part of the begums, there is no 
doubt but it would have been carefully pre- 
aervoil. The information of Mr Scott has, more- 
over, been withheld from us. Tliis gentleman 
lived iinntnlpsted at Taiinda, where Sumshire 
Khan coiinnanded for the begnms, and where ho 
carried on an extensive mauufactnre without 
the least hindrance from this snpposeil dis- 
atfected governor. Mr Suott was at Taiinda too 
when it was said that the governor pointed the 
gnus of the fort upon Captain Gordon's party. 
If this circumstanee, niy Lonls, did really 
happen, Mr Srott inn.st have heard of It, as he 
was himself at the time under the protection 
of those very guns. Why, then, Is not the 
examination of this gentleman produced? 1 
believe your Lordships are Hutislied that, if it 
had supported the allegations against Siinishirs 
Khan, it would not have been rn nccUed, 

It is not clear to me, my Lords, that, as 
servile a tool as Mr Middleton was, the |)risoQer 
entnisted him with eiftry })nrt of his intentions 
throughout the business of the begnms. Be cer- 
tainly uustruRtiMl, or )>rutoiided to niistnist him, 
in his ])roc<'edingH relative to the resumption of 
thv jnghirrs. When it began to be nimouiod 
abroad that tenii'i so favourable to the iiaiiob us 
lie obtained ii ibc treat y of Gbnnar— by which Mr 
Hostings conseiit<’'l to withdraw the temporary 
I brigiule, and to remove the English goiitlomeii 
I fjoiii Oudo— wonld never hu^o been gianted, if 
the nabob had not bribed the parties conceincd 
in the negotiation to betray the interests of tiio 
('ompany, Mr Hastings confirmed the report i*y 
actually charging Mr Middleton and his aKHistatit 
n*aldent, Mr Johnson, with having ttceei»t»Ml of 
bribes. They lioth joined in the most solemn 
assurances of their innocence, and called God 
to witness the truth of their declaral ions. Mr 
liiLstingK, after this, mppenred a.itr.tu'fl ; jKwsibly 
the consciousness that he I|.id m his own jjoi'ket 
the only bribe which woe givi n on the occxsion, 
the 4^100,000, might have made liim the less 
earne.st in prosecuting any further inquiry Into 
i the business. 

A passage in a letter from Mr Hastings shows 
that he did not think proper to commit to writ- 
ing all the orders which he wished Mr Middleton 
, to execute ; for there Mr Hastings expnsiat hU 
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doubts of the resident's ** firmness and activity ; 
and, above all, of his recdleciion of bis instruc- 
tions and their importance ; and said, that if he, 
Mr Middleton, could not roly on his own power, 
and the means he possessed for performing those 
services, he would /rse him from the charge^ and 
proceed to Lucknow and undertake it hintsclf." 
My Lords, you must presume that the instruc- 
tions here alluded to wore verbal; for had they 
been written, there could >»e no danger of their | 
being forgot. I call upon the counsel to state 
the nature of those instructions, which were ; 
deemed of so much importance, that the governor | 
was so greatly afraid Mr Middleton would not : 
recollect them, and which, nevertheless, he did \ 
not dare in commit to vjriting. 

To make your Lordships understand some 
other cxpressjoiiM in the above passage, I must 
recall to your memory, that it has ajipcared in 
evidence that Mr Middleton had a strong objec- 
tion to the resumption of the jaghiree; which 
he thought a service of so much danger, that he 
removed Mrs Middleton and his family when he 
was about to enter upon it; for he expected 
resistance not only from the begums, but from 
the nabob's own aumcels [agents] ; who, knowing 
that the prince was a reluctant instrument in 
the hands of the English, thought they would 
please him by opposing a measuro to which he 
had given his authority against his mU, Middle- 1 
ton undoubtedly expected the whole country 
would unanimously rise against him ; and there- 
fore it was, my Lords, that he suspended the 
execution of the order of rcsuinjitiou, until lie 
should find whether the seizure of the treasures, 
proposed as an aUrmativCf would be accepted 
as each. The prisoner pressed him to execute 
the order for resuming the jaghires, and offered 
to go himself upon that service if he should 
decline it. Middleton at last, having received 
a thuinlering letter from Mr Hastings, by which 
he left him to act under **a dreadful respousi- 
.lility," set out for F>zabu<l. 

My Lords, for all the cruelties and barbarities ' 
^at were executed there, the governor-general ] 
ill his narrative says, ho does not hold himself j 
answerable, K'cause he commanded Middleton ! 
to be personally present during the wliolc of the j 
transaction, until he should complete the seizing I 
of the treasures and resuming the jngfn'res. But ^ 
for what purpose di<l he order Middleton to lie j 
prosent? I will show, by ipioting the orders 
verhatiiii: “You yoursclt must he personally 
present; you must not allow any negotiation or 
forbearance, but must prosecute ! 4>!li 8er\iee.s, 
until the begums .arc at the entire mercy of the 
nabob.” Tlicse peremptory orders, given under 
“a dreadful ivsjwnsibility,” were not issued, 
iny Lords, as you see, for juirposes of kumanUg; 
not that the presence of the resident might 
restrain the violonco of the soldier; but th.it In- 
might Ih) a v'atch upon the naJbdt), to steel hi- 
heart against the feelings of returning nature in 


his breast, and prevent the possibility of bis 
relenting, or granting any terms to his mother 
and grandmother. This, truly, was the abomin- 
able motive which induced the prisoner to com- 
mand the personal attendance of Middleton, 
and yet, my Lords, he dares to say that he is 
not responsible for the horrid scene which cn- 
.sued. 

[Here Mr Sheridan was taken ill, and re- 
tired for a while to try if in the fresh air he 
could recover, so as that he might conclude 
all he bad to say ujion the evidence on the 
second charge. Some time after, Mr Fox in- 
formed their Lordships that Mr Sheridan was 
mneh better, but that he felt he was not suffi- 
ciently so to he able to do ju.stice to the subject 
he liad in hand. The managers therefore hoped 
their Lordships would be pleased to appoint u 
future day, on which Mr Sheridan would finish 
his observations on the evidence. 

Upon Hi is, their Lordships returned to their 
own House, and adjourned the Court] 

My Lords, permit me to remind you, that 
when I had last the honour of addres-sing you, I I 
concluded witli submitting to the Court the | 
wltole of the correspondence, as far as it could | 
ho obtained, between the principal and agents j 
in the nefarious plot carried on against the 
nabob vizier and the begums of Oiide. These I 
letters demand of the Court the most grave and | 
deliberate attention, as containing not only a ! 
narrative of that foul and unmanly conspiracy, 
but also a detail of the motives and ends for 
which it was formed, and an exposition of the 
trick and cpiibble, the prevarication and the un- 
truth with which it was then acted, and is now 
attempted to be defended. It will hero be 
naturally inquired, with .some degree of surprise, 
how the private corre.spondence which thus 
establishes the guilt of its authors came to light? 
This was owing to a mutual resentment which 
broke out about the middle of December 1782, 
between the p.arties. Mr Middleton, on the one 
hand, became jealous of the abatement of Mr 
Hastings' confidence; and the governor-general 
w:is incensed at the tardiness with which the 
resident proceeded. 

From this moment, shyness and suspicion be- 
tween the principal and the agent took place. 
Middleton hesitated ulx>ut the ex])edieDcy of | 
re.suming the jaghires, and began to doubt ; 
whether the advaiitaire would be equal to tlic ‘ 
ri.sk. Mr Hastings, whether he appreliendeil j 
that Middleton was retarded by any return of ' 
humanity or of justice, by any secret 

combination with the begum and her son, or a | 
wish to take the liiytCs share of the plifnder to ; 
himself, wms r\as’i>j;r.atcd at the delay. : 

ton represenied fciie unwiIUngnes.s of the nalioh . 
to execute the measure— the low state of his 
linauce.s — that his troops were mutinous for 
want of pay — that his life bad been in danger 
from an insurrection among them— and that is 
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thlB moment of distress he had offered £100^000, 
in addition to a like sum paid before, as an 
equivalent for the resumption which was de- 
manded of him. Of this offer, however, it now 
I appears, the nabob hnew nothing I In couferring 
j an obligation, my Lords, it is sometimes con- 
‘ trivad, Aom motives of delicacy, that the name 
! of the donor shall be concealed from the person 
. obliged; but here it was reserved for Middlc- 
; ton to refine this sentiment of delicacy, so as to 
leave the person giving utterly ignorant of the 
j fnvowr he bestoioed/ 

j But notwithstanding these little diflercnces 
I and suspicious, Mr Hastings and Mr Middleton, 
on the return of^the latter to Calcutta in Oetolior 
1732, lived in the same stylo of friendly collu- 
sion and fraudulent familiarity as formerly. 
After, however, an intimacy of about six 
months, the governor-general very unexpectedly 
j nrruigns his friend before the Board at Calcutta, 
j It was on this occasion that the prisoner, rashly 
j f(ir himself, bnt happily for the purposes of 
justice, produced these letters. Whatever, my 
Tiords, was the meaning of this ])Tocec<ling — 
whether it was a juggle to elude inquiry, or 
whether it was intended to make an iiiixu’CHsiou 
st FyrAbad — ^whether Mr Hastings drew up the 
charge, and instructed Mr Middleton how to 
j prepare the defence; or whether the accused 
I composed the charge, and the accuser the de- 
I fence, there is discernible in the transaction the 
' same habitual collusion in which the parties 
j lived, and the prosecution ended, as we have 
seen, in a rhapsody, a repartee, and a poetical 
j quotation by the jirosecutor t 
j The private letters^ my Lords, are the only 
i i»art of the correspondence thus providentially 
] disclosed, which is deserving of attention. They 
i were written in the confidence of private coni- 
j luunication, without any motives to palliate and 
j colour facts, or to mislead. The counsel for the 
! prisoner have, however, chosen to rely on the 
I public correspondence, prepared, as appears on 
! the very face of it, for the concealment of fraud 
and the purpose of deception. Th(*y, for ex- 
ample, dwelt on a letter from Mr Middleton, 
i'ited Dccemher 1781, whicli intimates soiriu 
supposed contumacy of the begums; and this 
iliey thought countenanced the proceedings 
which afterward took place, and particularly 
i tljtt resumption of i^cjaghircs; but, my Lord.*, | 
! you cannot have forgotten, that both Sir Elijah ‘ 
I iiupey and Mr Middleton declared, in their 
j examination at your bar, tliat the letter was 
i totally false. Another letter, wliich meiitions 
** the determination of the nabob to resume the 
jaghire^** was also dwelt upon with great cm- 
phasif ; but it is in evidence that the nabob, on 
the contrary, could not, by any means, be in- 
duced to sanction the measure ; that it was not 
indeed, till Mr Middleton had actually iswied 
his own Pertcannas [wan*aiils] ior the collection | 
af the rents, that the prince, to avoid a state of 


tho lowest degradation, consented to give it the 
appearance of his act. 

In the same letter, the resistance of lli^ 
begums to the seizure of their ti-oasurcs is 
noticed as an instance of female levity^ as if 
their defence of tho property assigned for their 
subsislonco w’as a matter of censure, or that 
they merited a reproof for feminine lightness, 
because they urged an objection to being 
starved I 

The opposition. In short, my Lords, which 
vHts expected from tho princesses, was looked to 
os a jusLiricatioii of the piuueudings wliich after- 
ward happened. There is not, in tho private 
letters, tho slightest intimation of the anterior 
rebellion, winch by prudent afterthought was 
so greatly magnifiod. Tliere is not a syllable o( 
those dangerous inachiiiii lions which wore to 
dethrone tho nabob, nor of those sanguinary 
artifices by which tho English were to bo extir- 
pated. It is indeed said, that if such inoaKUres 
wore rigorously pursued, as had been set on 
foot, the people might be driven from muminra 
to resistance, and rise u]> in arms against their 
oppressors. 

Where then, my Lords, is the proof of this 
mighty rebellion ? It is contained alone, where 
it is natural to expect it, in tho faJmeated cor- 
res))ondeii ('0 between Middleton and Ifostings, 
and ill tho affidavits collooted by Sir Elijul 
impey ! 

The gravity of the business on which tho chief 
justice w'as employed on this occasion contrasted 
with the vivacity, the rnpidily, and celerity of 
his nioveinenls, is exceedingly curious. At one 
moment he appeared in Oude, at another in 
Ohunur, at a third in 13uiiare8, procuring Usti- 
inony, and in every cpiaitor exclaiming like 
Hamlet’s (jhost, “ Swijah ! ” To him might also 
have been applied the words of Hamlet to the 
(Ihoat, “What, Truepenny! are you there?”* 
But the similitude goes no further. He was 
never heard to give the injunction : 

** Till lit not tiiy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
ARttlnst th> mother aught I” t 

V. it is, iny J^ords, in some degi-ce w'orthy oI 
your oiihcrvaitioii, that not one of tlio priv.ito 
letters of Mr Hastings has at any time Ijcoii ibs* 
close’d. Even Middleton, when all confidence 
was broken Ijetwcen Iheiii by the pnxluction of 
Ills private correspondence at CiilcuiLa, either 
feeling for his own safety, or sunk under the 
fascinating inffiience of his master, did not dare 
attempt a retaliation I I’lic lei ters of M iildleton, 
however, are sullicient to ]»ro\e tho situation of 

* **Gho»t (from beneath the sUiie;. Swkak ! 

Hamleh Ah ha, lioy. say’BtthouHO? Artthottthoro, 
True|>oijnyt”— Hamlet, I- 6. 

t Tills le the instruction of tlio Giiost to Uamlet: 

“ But howstiovcr thou pur»iuc8t this uet, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 

Against thy mother uni;ht. 1-eave that to lleavcnl 

i & 
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the nabob, irbon prewed to the remuption ot 
the jaghi/res. He is there desenbed as being 
lometimes lost in sullen melanchoi^ — at others, 
agitated beyond expression, e\hil>iting every 
mark of agonised sensibility L\cn Middleton 
was moved by hiH disticssts to inti i ft re for a 
temporary I esj)! it, in whidi he ini^it become 
moie Kiohcilul 1o the iiu isuie “ I iiu fully ot 
opinion/’ Slid he, “tint th d( pur of the 
nabob must iinpd him b* violence 1 know also, 
that th( vioh n< ( must 1 « f itjil to himself , but 
yet 1 think, thit with his pit cut teelings, ho 
will disri^jird ill r on qutjn ts ” 

Ml John on, tin ussistaiil Ksideiit, ilso wrote 
to tho same purjiosi Ghe woids of his letter 
are lutmoiablc “ Ho UioUoht it would require 
a rampaufn to cx( ( ute the oi dei s for the ichump- 
tion oi the jaghiresj** A lampaign against 
whom / Agaiiibt the nabob, our liieiid and ally, 
who had voluntarily the order 11 Ihis 

nn asiire, then, which wo have heard contcu led 
was for his good and the good ol hiseouuti>, 
could tiuly bo only eniorced by a campaign* 
Such IS Bntibli ]ustice * such is British human- 
ity 1 Mr Hastings guarantiis to the allies oi 
the Company their prosperity and his jn otection 
Tlie former he seenres by sduling an aimy to 
])lunder them of tluir wtalth and to desolate 
their soiL The 1 itti r products tho nnsiry and 
the lum of the proteett d His is the pi otection 
which the vultiii e gn es to the hiub, u hu li co\ era 
while it dovouis its puy , >\hich slut 1 ing its 
b ileiul pinions and ho vt ring in iiiid <ui , diqu ist s 
the kites and lesser birds ut ])riy, and sives the 
innocent and helpless victim Iroin all tiluns but 
Its own 

It IS cuiious, my liords, to remark, that in the 
correspondoiict of these creatures of Mr H astings, 
and in their tamest tndcuvours to dissnuh him 
from tho resumption ol tlu j( nires^ not a word 
18 mentioned oi the intisuio bung (oiitiu> to 
honour — to faith, diiogiton 1o lutionil clii^ 
actor, unmanly Ol uiq Mm [ltd J\n>\\in^ the 
man to whom Uiey uiic uiitiiu, tluir oiil) 
arguments weie, that it was contrui to policy 
and to cxptdictiicy Not out word do the> men- 
tion of the lust claims wlmh tlu n ihob < ad to 
the gratitude iiid iiieiidship of the hnghsh Not 
one syllable of tin treaty b} which we were 
bound to protect him Not oiu sillible of the 
relation which subsisted Utwiiu him and the 
piinoesses they were al out t pliindtr Not one 
syllable is hinted ol yustici oi mi i c ) All which 
the} addressed to hnu w is the ippi i heiisjon tb it 
the money to be piocured would not bt worth 
the danger and labour with which it must be 
attended. There in nothing, my Louis, to be 
fonnd in the history of human turpitude , no- 
thing in tho nervous delineations and pinetratiiig 
brevity of Tsoitus ; nothing in the hmimous and 
luxuriant pages of Gibbon, or of au> other his- 
torian, dead or hvmgi who, searching into mea- 
sures and bharaoters with the rigoui of truth. 


presents to our abhorrence depravity hi its 
blackest shapes, which can equal, intiiegroamess | 
of the guilt, or in the hardness of heart with , 
which It was conducted, or m low and grovelhng 
motives, the at ts and character of the prisonei!;* 

It was he who, in the base desire of strippmgtwo 
helpless women, could stir the son to nse up m 
lengtaiid against them, wlio, when that son 
hid eeit uii touchrs of nature in his breast, cer- 
Liin fecliiicH uf an awakened conscience, could | 
aec usi him of inti i taimng peevish objections to | 
the i>1 undi r and saei itice of his mother , who, ha\ - i 
mg iiinlly divcbtedhim of all ilionght^ all reiiec j 
tiori, all intinory, all conscience, all tenderness 
and duty a son, all dignity as a monarch ; hav- 
ing de««tio>ed Ins character and depopulated his 
counti}, at length brought him to violate the 
dcirest ties ot nature, in countenancing the 
destruction of his parents This crime, 1 say, has 
no parallel or prototype in the Old World or the 
New, from the day oi original am to the present | 
hour The Mctims of his oppression were con- 
fessedly destitute of all power to resist their | 
oppressors. But their debility, which from other ' 
bosoms would have claimed some compassion, at 
U 1 st with ri spcct to the mode of suffering, with 
him on!} excited the ingenuity of torture. Even 
when evci > feeling of the nabob was subdued , 
wluu, as wc have seen, mj Lords, nature made 
a list, lingiiing, feeble stand wit^n his breast, 
even Ibeii, thit cold spirit of malignit}, with 
which his doom was iixed, returned with double 
rigour ami shaipci acrimony to its purpose, and 
coinpelh I tlu child to inilict on the parent that 
dtbtrudioii ot whiili he was himself reserved to 
bo the final victim I 

Grovt as this climax, m which, my Lords, I 
thought the piunade ot guilt was attained, theie 
IS yet something still more trauscendontly flagi 
tious I particululy allude to his [Hastings] 
infunous Icttei, falsely dated the ISthofFeh | 
111 iry 1782, in whiili, at the very moment th it 
iic li id given the order tor the entire destruction 
ot the begums, ami lor the resumption gf^ie 
jayJnreSf be expresses to the nabob the wamAid 
lively interest winch he took in his welfare , tht 
sincerity and ardoui of liisitiuiidship, and that 
though his presence wns eniiiiontly wanted at 
Calcutta, he could not retrain from coming to 
his assistance, and that m the meantime he had 
scut four regiments to his aid , so deliberate ami 


* '* Before my dtparture from England,” says Gibbon 
ui hia memoir of hiiusclf, “I wm present at the angost 
spectncle of Mr IlMstings* trul in Westmiiwhir Ball 
Ir IS not my piovinu) tu absolve or oondemii the Gov 
ernoi of India, bat Mr bfaeridan's eloquence demanded ( 
my applause , nor could t bear without emotion the 
personal compliment which he paid mein thepnwnce 
of the British nation Sheiidan on being quisled by 
a Whig friend on the ntterance of this oomplinwnt and 
the epithet of ** luminoua/' which he applied to Gib- 1 
boD, who was a lory, mstantiy replied, in a hall-whis> | 
per,*' I said voluminoiis.** 
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40 hypoontioal ond inunnatuig, is the piayed to the God of nations not to grant JPUs 
viQaiiiy of this man t What heart u not ezas« peace to those who remained behind^-tlm was 
pflratedhy themabgnity ofatieachery sobare still no charge of rebellion, no recnniiuation 
faoed and dispassionate ? At length, howe\er, made to all her reproaches for the broken faith 
the nabob ^as on his guard He could not be of the English , that, when stung to madness, 
decoired by this mask The offer of the four she asked how long would be her reigu, there 
regiments developed to him the object of Mi was no mention of her disaffotitou Iho stiesH 
GasUngte He perceived the dagger bmiglmglj i2» thtiofoio idU, which the counsel for tlie 
‘ concealeil in the hand, which was ti ulurouslj j use ncr )m\ t strove to lay on these expiesstons 
extended as if to his assistance 1 rom this mo ol an iiijui id and enrage 1 w unau. When, at 
ment the last faint ray of hope expiiid m his list, inititcd bo>ond beanug, she denounced 
l>osom. We accordingly find no fiiithcr conh inlauiy on the heads of hei oppressors, who is 
denoe of the nabob in tbc piisoner Mr Middle theio that mil not say that sho epoke in a pro- 
ton now swayed his iron sceptre without control phctic spiiit , and that what she tin n pi i dieted 
The yo^Aires were seued Every nicasuru w as h is not, c\ i n to its lust letter, been ai com plishad I 
carried. The iiahoo, mortified, bumbled, and But did Mr Middleton, even to tins violence, 
degraded, sunk uto insignificance and contempt ictort any particle of accusation t No 1 he sent 
Ihis letter was sent at the very time when the v^joume reply, stating that he had reci ivod such 
troops iorrounded the walls of Fyzabid, and 
then began a scene of honors, which, if 1 wisliid 
to inflame your Lordships lerlingH 1 should 
only have occasion minutely to describe— to 
I state the violence comiiiitied on that palace 
. uhich the piety of the kingdom hod raised for 
the retreat and seclusion of the objects of its 
pride and veneration 1 It was in these shades, 
rendered sacred by superstition, that imioconee 
reposed Here venerable age and helpless in 
Coney found on asylum 1 If we look, my Lords, 

I Into the whole of this most wicked tiausoctioii, 

I firom the time when this treachery was first con- 
ceived, to that when, by a series of aitihces the 
' most execrable, it was brought to a completion, tention to punub, not any disaffection m the 
the prisoner will be seen standing aloof, indc ed begums, but some oilieious seiv ants who bad 
I 1 lit not Inactive He will be discovered revitvv dared to foment the inisiiiub istinding between 
ing hi8 agents, rebuking at one time the pale them and liimsell A letter was tinaliy sent to 
j oonscienoe of Middleton, ut another relying on Mr Hastings, about six d lys before the sc i/ure 
the stouter villainy oi Hy der Beg Cawn With of the ticusuies fioni the begums, declaiing their 
all the calmness of veteran delincjucncy, his eye iiiuoeenee, and leleiniig the govc rnor - geiie- 
) will be seen ranging through the busy prospect, ml, in proof of it, to C aptuiu Croulou, whose life 
piercing the darkness of sulxiicbiiite guilt, and they had protected, and whose safety should 
disciplining with congenial adroitness the agents have been tin ir justification. This in(|Uiry was 
of Ills cnnitb and the instniments ol his ciuelty mvei madi It was looked on os unnecessary, 
!nie feelings, my Lords, ol the several parties lieeausc the e nvietion of their iiinoccuce was too 
sMie time will be most properly judged ol 1 y deeply impressed alreidy 
their respective correspondence When the bow The counsel, niy Lords, in recommending an 
[younger] begum, despairing of redress fiom the attention to the public m reference to the ]>rivato 
nabob, addressed herself to Mr MnUllcton, and litteis, remarked particularly that one of the 
reminded him of the guarantee which he had latter should not be tal cn in evidence, bet uis3 
signed, she was instantly promised tint tho it was evidently and ibstraetedly private, te' it 
amount of her jaghin. should I o made good ing the anxieties of Mi Middleton on ac )ui t if 
though be said ho eoull not interfere with the tho illness ot his son This is a si in, u Jar argu- 
I sovereign decision of the nabob rcspeeting the ment indeed The eircainstanct , liuwi vei, uu- 
I lands. The deluded and unfortunate worn in doubtodly merits stiiet obscrvatiou, though not 
I ** Uumked God that Mr Middleton was at hand in the view in which 1 1 was placed 1: y the counseL 
for her relief ** At this very instant he wa* It goes to show, that some, at least, of the per- 
I direotuigevQry effort to her destruction, for he sons conceined in these transactions felt the 
I had actually written the orders which were to force of those ties which their efl j t were 
taka^the collection out of the hands of her directed to tear asunder, that those a ho eould 
agents ! Bat let it not be forgotten, my Lords, ridicule the respective attichrm iit of a mother 
when the be^^nm was undeceived— when she and a son, who eould |iohibu the reverence of 
found that British faith was no protecUoD— when the son to the mother, who could deny to 
she found that she should leave the country, and maternal debility the protection which tUlal 


a letter under 111 r seal, but that fiom its con- 
tents, he could not suspect it to come fVom her ; 
and bc^sgedthcrefoie that she would endeavour 
to detect tho Joi jiry! Thus did he add to foul 
inj lines tho vile aggravation of a InUal yesf. 
Like tho tiger he showed the savageness of his 
nature by grinning at bis prey, and fawning over 
the last agonies ol bis unfortunate victim 1 
The Ictteis, my Lords, woiethon enclosed to 
the nabob, who, no more than the rest, made 
any attempt to lustity liiniself by imputing auy 
ciimiiiality to tho bigunis He only sighed a 
hope that Ins conduct to his parents had drawn 
no shame upon his head , and declared his in- 
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tendernew shoald afford, were yet sensible of 
the straining of those diords by which they are 
connected. There is eonitthing in the present 
business, with all that is hornbh to create avci- 
slon, so Tilely Iv^athsoinc as to t\ ite disgust 
It M, my Lords, Mirdy fauptrfluou< to dwell on 
the sacredness of the tits whitli tliose aliens 
to feeling, thosi ijo titts ti liuuiuuti, this 
divuhd In sin li an asstmbl} is tli one bcfoit 
whi( li I ppc ilv, tli( u is not in i ) e b it niuot look 
u proof to this ionlu<t, not a hcirt but must 
antitipit( its cond mmtion Idialyittly! It 
iH thi 1 iini il b( nd ol society It is that instinc- 
tivt puntiplt wliii h, jiaiitiiig for its propel good, 
Hoolhes, unbiddni, i uh siiiht and seiisilility of 
min It now (piivds on cvciy lip It now 
bidins from eviiy eye It is that giatitiidi 
which, softening undci the sense of leeolleelt I 
good, IS eager to own tlu \ist, countless dtbt it 
ne\ti, ahs 1 ( in jiiy for so in my long yeais of 
iinei using solicitudes, hoiiounble self denials, 
lilt pieserving cart It is that part of our 
pi utKo whin duty drops its awe, where rever 
( n e refines into love It asks no aid of inenioi} 
It nieds not the deductions of reason Pre 
existing, paramount over all, whether moiil law 
or human ruli, lew arguments can increase, and 
none can dimmish it. It is the sacrament of our 
natuie , not only the duty, but the mdulgence 
of man It is the first ^reat privilege It is 
among Ins last most indiuriiig delights It 
< uuscb the bosom to glow with reverbcrited love 

II requiti s the visitations of nature, aud rituins 
the blessings thatbnvo been received. It fires 
emotion into vital piinciile It ehin,es whit 
was instinct into i inastir passion, swa>s ill 
the sweetest eniigies of imin , hangs over < ith 
vicUsiLudo of all that must pass away, and 
aids till nn lam holy virtms in their last sad 
t isks oi lile, to cheer the languors oi decrepitude 
nnd age, and 

* Fxploio tlio thought explain the achUis ejo I * 
But, ray 1 Olds, T am ashamed to consume so 
muih of 10 ir I ordships* time in attempting to 
give a cold p ^ture ol Ih s ‘•sii I impulse, when 
I behold so many litillimg tt timonies of its 
iiifhicmi around mo, when e\ti} eountinanci 

III this assembly is beaming and erecting itself 
into the recognition of this universal prineiplr * 

The expressions contained in the Utter of Mi 
Middleton, of tender solicitude for his son have 
lieen also mentioned, as a proof of the an lal kness 
of his affections. I confess that they do not tend 
to raise his chanctei in iiii estimation Is it 

^ Really ''asking eve in the i urinal . 

*' Mo, let the tender ofliee long eiis leo 
1 0 rock the cradle of rcpos.ng 
d k W Ith lenient aits extcml a luoihei 1 le iti 

^ ^ Mrtke languor smile, and smooth the I id t f Icatli 

Explore the thought explain the aai mg c\ o 
Anil keep a whilo one parent fnmi the skj 

-^Pope's Rpfittc to Pf Arhuthnol 


not rather an aggravation of his guilty that be, 
who thus felt the anxieties of a parent, and who^ 
consequently, must be sensible of the remmocil 
teelingq of a child, could be |)in>nght to tear 
asunder, and violate iq others,' all those dees 
and sacred bonds? enhance the 

turpitude of the transaction, that it was not tfie 
result of idiotic ignorance or brut il indifferenoel 
I aver that liis guilt is increased aud magnided 
1)} these considerations Ilia criminality woulu 
have been less had he been insensible to tender 
ness^less, if he had not been so thoroUg,hl> 
acquainted with the true quality of patiinal 
love and fill il duty. 

The jayhvits being sii/ed, my Lords, tlie 
begums were k It without the smallest share of 
th it pecuniary compensation promised by Mr 
Mid lleton as an equivalent for the resumption 
And as tyranny and in]ustice, when tbdy take 
tho field, aie always attended by their camp 
followers, piltiy pilfciing and petty insult, so 
in this instance, the goods taken from the 
princesses weie sold at a mock sale at an inferior 
\ilue Even gold and pwcls, to use the lan- 
guage of the begums, instantly lost their vabie 
wbi u li was known Ih it they came from them. 
Iheir ministers were imprisoned, to extort the 
deficiency which this fraud occasioned; and 
every mean art was employed to justify a con 
tinuance of cruelty towaid them Yet this was 
small to the frauds ol Mr Hastings After 
extorting upw ird of £600,000, he forbade Mr I 
Middleton to come to a conclusive setilenuM 
with the piincesses He knew that the treasons 
of our allies in India had their origin sole!} in 
the w ants ol thi Conipin) He could not, tin re- 
lore, say that tho begums were entirely innoceut, 
until he had consulted the Gineral Record of i 
Climes, the Cash Account of Calculta! Ills 
]>riidence was fullj justified by the event, foi 
tlieiu was aetuallj found a balance of twenty su* 
flics more agaiust the begums, which £260,0f)0 
worth of treason had never been dreamed if | 
hefoie **Talk not to us," said the govemoi 
guieiil, ‘*of their guilt oi inoUcence, but as it 
suits tho Company's creditl We will not try 
thi m b> tho ( ode of Justinian, nor the Institutrs 
of Timur We wnll not judge them either bv 
Lntish laws, or their local customs! No! we 
willtrj them lythe MvltipUcaium Table, we * 
Will find tl e guilty by the Rule of Ihree, and t 
we will condeiiin them according to tho unerring | 
luks ol— CocKi i b Arithvneticr 

My Lords, the prisoner has said in big defence, 
that the cruelties exercised toward the begums 
were not of his order But in another part of 
it he avows, tliat whatever were their dstresses, 
and whoever was the agent in the measve, it 
was, m hiB opinion, reconcilable to jnstite 
honour, and sound policy." By the testimony of 
Maior bcott, it appears, that though the defenie 
of the prisoner was not drawn up by himself, 
vit that this paragraph he wrote with his ewii 
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hmnSL Kiadkton, it fieems had cou- 1 Cltnnanrar Thus m\ lords van a Bntt«h 
jMMe^ bis flltATe m thesd trai)sactioi)8 with some ' gani>ton made the clumar nf erwUmf To 


of oempunction, and soliutude as to iho 
The prisoner ohstrvinj; it, rrus 
ipttt to him : Give me the pen , I will defend the 
loeaenre as Just and necessary I will tnke 
eoaMhing upon myself. Whatever part of the 
H||M 3^1 cannot bear, my unburdened ehorarUr 
•hlili assume ’ Your eondiut I will crown nith 
my irresistible approbation Do } on find menwry 
and I will find character^ and thus twin wimore 
will go into the field, csch m his proper 
sphere of action, and assault, repulse, and con- 
tuniely shall all bo set at defiance ” 

If 1 oonld nol^ prove my Loids, that tho^t u ts 
)f Mr Middleton were m iealit> the acts of Mr 
Hastings, I should not trouble yont l^ordships 
by combating them, but as this part of his 
cnniinahty can bo incontestably astertaintd, I 
appeal to the asstiubled ICj^isl liois of this it sIm 
to any whothoi tin sc nets wtrt pist liablt on tho 
wort of pohey 1 appeal to nil the whilst pn 
sideiits in tho courts of British lusticc, in I to 
nil the learned ornaments of the prnftssion, to 
decide whether these acts wen rtton lallc to 
jitsitce I appeal to the reverend asstinlila-jc of 
prelates feeling for the gencial intensts of 
humanity and for the honour of the religion to 
which they belong to defonnine whethei these 
nets of Mr Hastings and Mr Middleton were 
such as A Christian ought to perform, or a man 
to avow. 

My Lords, with the imnisterH of the nabob 
(Bahar All> Ciwn and Jewar Ally Cawiijwis 
cmflned in the same prison that ircli ubd 
Snmshire Khnn, ngiinst whom so mncli (riiiiin 
ahty has been charged by the couiisel tor tho 
piisoner We hen however of no inquiry 
having been made cotiC< rifing Ins in is u thou 
so man) were hold icsiucting the tnasuf v of 
the others With all Ins ,'utlt, he n is in 1 so 
fai noticed as to be di jiriicd of liis /o / to 1 1 
cumplmiontcd with fetters, or oven i \ li ive tin 
satibfaetion of being scourged hut wis irmlly 
litierated Irom a dungeon, and lynofhuin if sty h t 
loose on his piroh » 

[Here My Slitndnn read tho following oidir 
from Mr Middleton to Iientciiant Uuth l^t m 
relation to tho begums’ niinisteih, dated ibtli 
Jjcnuary 1782 

*'SXfr, — When this note isdelniiid to yoi In 
Hoolae Roy, 1 have to desire that v on onlei the 
ti\o pnaODors to be put %n vrims, ktepimf Hum 
from oU^ood, eic,, agreeably to my msUuUwns 
tfgedemctg, Nafh Middiitov ] 

The begunis* ministers, on tho contrarj, to 
extort dh>ni them the dibclosnro of the place 
whicb conct oltd the treasures, yerr, iccoriing 
to the evidince of Mr Holt, after being 1 tf rc<l 
and impnsoned, led out on a sc alfold, and this 
anrsy of terrors proving nnav ulmg, the meek- 
tempered Middleton, os a demiit resmrt, meu 
seed them with a confinement in the fortress of 


Knglish aims, to KngHsh officers, ouund whose 
b luneib humanity has ever entwined hu moat 
glorions wri ith, how will this souneP It was 
m this fort, uhcio the British fiag was flying, 
that these helidtsa prisoneis weie doomed to 
deeper dungeons, henvitr chains, and stiinr 
punishiuents Wliere that flag was displnjcd 
wliieh was wont to choti the depressed, and to 
dilate the subdued heart of misery, the so venor 
able but uni irtiin ite me n weies fate d to encountm 
eveiy agt^iaviitiou of honor nnd eUstusS. It, 
moreovei, appeiis that they w tie both cruelly 
flogged, though ouc was eilxiv e so\ i nty } ears of 
age Being elinrged witii disilleetioQ, they 
\ indicated thmi innoe » iic t ** 1 e II us w here are) 
the rein lining tre isiirts, ’ A"as tho reply **lt 
isonlv tre ith ry to >oi r immediate sovereigns, 
mil ^oii will then be fit uesniinUs Ini tho repre 
Heiititivcs of Biitisli faith and Biitish justice 
in India I* O 1 iitlii O liiitice* 1 conjure 
>ou by your sicie I nanus to elepait for a 
iiioiiicnt fioiii this tbongh it be your 

] (iiliar rosiddi i noi lioai your iiainos pro 
lined by siuh i suiihginiis e oiiibiiiation as 
that whie h 1 am now ce mp« Ikd to repe at -whtie 
all the fan forms of natuic and ait, tmtliaml 
jieace policv ml honour, shiink back aghast 
from the delete nous shade whi 1 1 all c xiste nc es, 
nefarious and vile, have sway when, amid the 
black agents on one side and Middle ton with 
Impey on llu olhe r, the gre al figure of the piece 
chai act eristic in his plui aloof and indo- 
peiieleiit fiom the puny prol1i^nc> in his It no, 
but far fiom idle and inaitivc, tuniing a mibg* 
ninteve on all mi chief that awaits him, the 
luidtii lied q j it itus ot temporising < \j i dunts 
ml intmiidiliii„ mstninipnts, nowiringin„ on 
Ills pnv, md fivMing on bis vengf ime now 
qnukonnigtlic linii ing piioof crilt, andfoicing 
< very stan I th it rt tiling iiatine can niako to the 
h<irt,thc t u him nts and tho decorums of lile 
( uh emotion f timleiness and honour and all 
tin diHtmctious of national piidc , with a Ion, 
I ilalogiic f f rimes and aggi iviitic iih binond the 
n uh of thought lor huriian malignity to perjw 
ti itr or hum in v t ngi aiuo to punish hitter tii in 
211 7 tflhi n Itfa / f r th in de^jmrf 

It nii-,ht, my I ords, have bun liopi I, for thi 
honour ot tin hun in hi art, that tin hi uni 
win thcmsilvi h I M mj t( d frotri i li i in fh s< 
sullcnngs, and that tluy hid hin wmuhd 
only thiongh the sides of thiir ministns llu 
rev ersc of this, however, is the f u t 'I h ir pal ice 
was Kuiionndcd by a giurd, whi h w is with 
drawn by Mi)or Ld) in to iv in Hu giowin 
resentments of tin ptopli nl i pi iced by Mr 
MiddUlon, through his f us of tint 
responsibility ” which was iiii| o e I upon lum by 
Mr Hastings The wonm, Uso, ot the khoid 
mahal, who wire not involved in the br gums’ 
supposed I rimes , who had raised no mdHrdteUMn 
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■» of their own ; nnd who, it has been proved, lived 
in a di.stiiict dwelling, wore caiisol(**».sly impli- 
cated, ncvertholoHs, in llio sawe piinifdiiiient 
Their residence Kurronnded with guards, they 
were driven to despair by famine, and when 
they j>oured forth in sad i)roce8sion, were beaten 
with bludgeons, ami forced back by the soldiery 
to the scene of madness w'hicb they had quitted. 

I These are arts, my Lords, which, when told, 
need no comme]it. J will not offer a single 
I syllable to awaken yonr Tj')rdshif».s’ fwlinsrs; 
blit leave, it to the facts Avlneh have been stated 
to make lln ir own impression.^ 

Vf. 'I’he inquiry which now only remains, my 
Lords, is wla-tlier Mr ifa'-tm/s is to be answer- 
able lor tin* '‘nines committed by his agents? 
Tt has ln'en lully j>rove<i that Mr Middletf»n 
signed the treaty with the suiuTior begum in 
October 1778. lie also jH-knowb dged signing 
some otliei^ f»f a different dat«*, but could not 
rernlh'cL llieantliority by vvhicli lie did it ! The.sc 
treaties were recognisi'd by Mr Hastings, as 
ajipearH by tlie evidence ol Mr Purling, in the 
year 1780. Jn tliat of Octobe.r 1778, ihey/»^///rfi 
wa.s smire.d, which w'u.s allotted for the support 
of the women in tlie khord iriahal. Ibit still the 
pri.soner ]deadH that he is not accountahle for 
the cruelties which were exercised. His is the 
plea which tyranny, aided l»y its prime minister, 
treachery, is always sure to set ii]i. Mr Middle- 
ton has utU;m])ted to .strengthen this ground by 
i endeavouring to claim the whole infamy in these 
j transactions, and to monopolise the guilt I He 
dared even to aver, that he had been condemned 
by Mr Hasting.s for the ignominious part he had 
acted. He dared to avow this, because Mr 
Hastings wa.s ou liis trial, and ho thought he 
I never wouhl be arraigneil ; but in the face of 
Uiis Court, and before lie left the bar, he was 
comjiellod to confess that it was for the hmcticr^ 
and not the severity of his proceedings, that he 
had been reproved by the prisoner. 

* “Till* lii’iriiins BH\e up the treasmes; but the 
etmucliii were not yet leloascsl. More money was 
absolutfl.! req ilred, ami new severities were employed. 
'J'hatnffei'inK.<( to wbicb they were ♦liu«! exjKMeii drew 
- from the eunuelis the offer of un erifr.'i;*eiiiorit ler tlie 
priyinont of the doniHiuleil sum, which they undertook 
to complete within the period of one month, from their 
own credit and clfecti. The enijiKeiiient w,as taken, 
but the conUnemeut of the eunuchs was not relaxed; 
the motlior and Kranduioiboi' of the nabob reniainuit 
under guard; and the rosident was commanded to 
make with them no sHtlement irhalmver. The piis- 
vuers entreated their release, deolariiig their inability 
to jirocure any further sunis of money while they re- 
mained 111 Gonflnepient. 8 o far from any relaxation 
of their 8 nfTcnni:e, higher measures of severity wore 
oiijoiiiod. After they had lain two montlis in iron.s, 
tlie eoininHiiding officer advised a temporary release 
from fetters on account of ttieir health, whieh was 
rapidly sinking ; but the InstructiuiM of the rcs'olent 
comitclleil him to rofuse the Kinallest iiiiti;;atioii of their , 

toriuro. ,were thmatened with being removed 
to LudenowCto^^e fortress of Cliunurgnij, where they 
' '''V# 


Tt ivill not, I trust, be concluded that because 
Mr Hastings has not marked passing shade 

of guilt, and because he has only given the boh) 
outline of cruelt}', he is therefore to be acquitted. 
Tt is laid down by the law of England, that law 
which is the ]ierfection of reason, that a person 
ordering an act to be done by his agent is answer- 
able for that act with all its con-sequenccs, **Qaod 
facit per abum, facit per se.*’ Middleton was 
apjiointed, in 1777, the confidential agent, the 
second self of Mr Iln.stings. The goveruor- 
gcneral orderod the measure. Even if 1« never 
saw, nor heard aftenvard of its consequences, he 
was therefore answerable for every jiaiig that 
wa.<? inflicted, and for all the blood that was shed. 
Hut lift did hear, and that instanfly', of the whole, 
lie w’rote to accuse MiddleTon of forbearance 
and of neglect ! He commanded him to work 
ujion the hopes and fears of the prineosses, ami 
to leave no means untricil, until, to speak liis 
own language, wliich was better suited tn the 
bamliiti of a cavern, “ he obtained possession of 
the secret hoards of the old ladies." He would 
not allow even of a delay of two day.s to smooth 
the compelled a]>proache.s of a son to his mother, 
on llii.s occasion ! His orders were peremptory. 
After til is, niy Lords, can it be said that the 
jirisoner was ignorant of the acts, or not culjiable 
for their consequences ? Tt is true, he did not 
direct the guards, the famine, and the blurigeons; 
he did not weigh the fetters, nor rminber the 
lashes to be inflicted on his victims ; but yet 
he is just as guilty a.s if he had borne an active 
and personal sh.an* in each transaction. It is as 
if h« had commanded that the heart should be 
torn fi’oin the bosom, and enjoined that no blood 
should follow. lie is in the same degree ac- 
coiiniablft lo the faw, to his courUry^ to his 
conscimicr^ and to his GoD ! 

The prisoner has cmleavoiired also to get rid 
of a part of his guilt, by observing that he was but 

would only be Rubjccleci to severer coercion, unlciit 
they performed, uitlmut delay, what they Rverred 
themselves unahle to perform. They were accordingly 
soon after removed to f.uidtnow, and cruelties inflicted 
upon them, of which the natnic is not disclosed; of 
which tlie follcwiiig letter, aiidressed by the assi-otniit 
resident to the commanding ofllcer of the Engli-sh 
giiiinl, is a disgiiiceful proof : 'Sir,— The nabob having 
dotermined to inllict corfHurrU pvnishment upon the 
priboners under your guard, this is lo desire that ins 
officers, when they come, may have free access to the 
prisoners, and be permitted to do with Uietn as they 
sliiill see proper.* The women in the zenana, in the 
meanwhile, were, at various times, deprived of food, 
till they were on the point of perishing for want. The 
rigours went on increazing till the month of Decenilicr 
[that Is, for nearly a year], when the residgnt, con- 
vinced by his own experionee, and the representation 
of the officer cominaudmg the guard by whfth the 
princesses were coerced, that everything which firce 
could accomplish was already purformod, removed, of 
his own HUthority, the guard from the palace of tlie 
bvgunis, and set at liberty their ministers.*' — ' 
JirUtsh India, iv. 3flG-30S. 
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one of the enpreme council, and that all the rest ! Ail this, ho^’ever, my Lords, is nothing to the 
had sanctioned those transactions with their | mag^nificent paragraph which concludeK tlds 
approbation. Kven if it were true that others ! comiunnieation. ** Besides/* says he, ** 1 hope 
did participate in the guilt, it cannot tend to ! it will nut be a departure from otHcial language 
diminish his criminality. But the fact is, that ’ to say, that the majesty o^rjtistice ought not to 
the council erred in nothing so much as in a • be approached without solicitation. She ought 
reprehensible credulity given to the doclarations not to descend to indamo or provoke, but to 
of the governor-general. They know not a withhold her judgment until she is calUd on 
woid of those transactions until they were to dot ci mine.” What is still more astonishing 
finally concluded. It was not until the January I is, that Sir John Maephersou, who, though a 
following that they saw the mass of falsehood . man of souse and honour, is rather Oriental in 
whidf'bad been published under the title of - his inuigiiuition, and not learned in the sublime 
**Mr Hastings* Narrative.** They were, then. . ami hoautiful from the immortal leader of this 
unaccountably duped to permit a letter to pass, prosecution, was caught by this bold, bombastic 
dated the 29tli of November, intended to seduce quibble, and joined in the same words, “Tliat 
the directors into a belief that they had received the majesty of justice ought not to bo ai>proaehed 
intelligence at that time, which was not the without solicitation,” Ihit, my IausIs, do yon, 
fact. These observations, my Lords, are not! the judges of this land, ami the. ex poiiiulers of its 
meant to cast any obloquy on the council; they ' rightful laws- do you ai)provc of this mockery 
undoubtedly were deceived ; and the deceit and call it the. charricltM* of justice, which takes 
practised on them is a decided proof of his con- ! the j\n'tn of riyhl to excite wrong? No. my 
eciousness of guilt. When tired of corporeal Lords, justice is m»L this halt and miserable 
infiiction, Mr Hostings was gratified by in.sult- object; it is not the inelfective liawble of an 
iiig the understanding. The coolness and ; Indian paged ; it is not the portentous phantom 
rclicction w'ithv which this act was managed • of despair; it is not like any fabh‘d monster, 
and concerted raises its enormity and blackens i foriMcd iu the ccliiwe of reason, and found in 
its turpitude. It proves the prisoner to be that some unhallowtul grove of supcrstitiuiis darkness 
monster in nature, a ddiheraie avd rcasoniny ! and ]uditical dismay 1 No, my Lord.s. In the 
tymnti Other tyrants of whom wc read, .such | liajipy revers(U»f all this 1 turn from the disgust- 
as a Nero, or a Caligula, were urged to their iug carieature to the real iiimgc I Justice I have 
crimes by the impetuosity of passion. High now befurtMn<ft august and purtsl The abstract 
rank disqualified them from advice, and ]K*rhaps i‘b‘a of all thai would be perfect, in t.he spirits 
equally prevented reflection. But in the prisoner and the aspirings r>f men I— wher« the mind rises ; 
w'c have a man born in a state of mediocrity; where the liearl c-Npamls; wlieve tiie countenance 
bred to mercantile life; used to system; and ’ is ever ]»Iacid and boi'ign; where her lavouritc 
accustomed to regularity; who was accountable ' attitude is to stoop to the unfortunate; to liear 
to bis mastora, .and therefore was compelled to tJieircry and lolielplheni ; to rescue and relieve, 
think and to deliberate on every part of his * to .suc«;our and save; maje.dic, from its mercy; 
conduct. It is tliis cool deliberation, I say, | vciicralihj, from il.s utility; uplifted, without 
which renders his crimes more horrible, and his I pride ; firm, without obduracy ; lieneflceiit in 
character more atrocious. j each preference; lovely, though in her frown I 

Wlien, my Lords, the Board of Directors re- i ()n that justice. 1 rely: deliberate and sure, 
ceived the advices which Mr IJastiiigs thought ! abstracted from all party pufjiosc and political 
proper to transmit, tiioiigii unfurni.shcd with spi'culation . not on words, but on facts. You, 
any other materials to foriri their judgment, my Lords, who hear me, I conjure, by those 
they expressed very strongly tlicsir doubts, and riglits which it is your best privilege to preserve; 
proiierly ordered an inquiry into the ciiH-uiii- by that lame winch it is your best plca-sure to 
stances of the alleged disaflcction of IhebeguniK, hdicrit; by oU those feelings which refer to ti v 
declaring it, at the same time, to be a debt whieh first term in the senes of existence, the original 
was due to the honour and justice of the Britioh j conqiact of our nature, our control ling rank in llic 
nation. This inquiry, however, Mr lIaHtirig.> | creation. This is the call on all toaibmui ib r lo 
thought it absolutely nccc.'-.sary to elude. He i truth and equity, as tlicy wouhl sati-.fy the laws 
stated to the council, in answer, “that it would i and satisfy themselve.s, with the mo.st exalted 
revive those animosities that ,subsiste<l between blis.s ijossible or conceivable for our nature; the 
the begums and the nal>ob [Asoph Dowlah], self-ai^proving conscioiisness of virtue, when the 
wliich hod then subsided, li the former were condemnation we look for will be one of the 
incllDed to appeal to a foreign jurisdiction, they most anqde mercies acconii>lis)'.crl for niaukind 
wein the best judges of their own IV^eJing, and 1 since the creation of the world I My Loris, I 
should be left to make their own complaint.** ! have done* 
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ON THE AI 01 1 1 ION 01 IITI ST K \ E 

llvAOL* 

P irt qiif tun (f the alolition of the Afncin 
slave trul< was 1 roupit up m tin llou^elv 
William Wilb(rfor(P, in i forciUc ami tamest 
t'pcct h, on the l^tli M iv 1 7^9 lift was pnp ired 
to take action uj ion this h hj ininni liate 

votf, Int 11 inflinn r in i>< 1 a^ain tthis mt i 
sure pitvditi I Inin, tin Oppos lion bung ui fi 
vonr of poti I t( l inquiry In May 1792 517 
petitions I uiiHt tin si ivc tr i b wi rc 1 ud I cforc 
Parliamtr t 1 i 1 f 1 1 > ani tnn fi i its nnrnc Uiti 
siippnssKii in 111 al h s| t ch ly Willtifoicc 
llie sjieakirs who Idlowil were still ineliind 
for del ly end ioi gradual i itlier tb in immediate 
alohtion lilt Tiplud m the eloquent siieedi 
wbuh folk ws Will <rfoi< made tin following 
entry m his journal le^aidiiif, tlu (fleet of the 
8p(och “Windhiin, who ban nolo\( foi Pitt 
tells me that 1 ox nnd Guy, with whom he 
walked home fi( in this dc bate, agreed m thinl 
mg Pitt 8 Bpie h on of the most cxti lordinary 
displays of eloqin ii<( thev had ( \ ( i lu ii I Poi 
tht list lwtnt> ininut s h< ri ill> htin i I to be 
Inspired *' And T oid Brough in ii 1 is si < teh of 
Pitt in ‘Statisnuu in tin turn of (>eorg UI 
sajRthit *all nitluTitns i r(( in plum his 
sp( M h ( n till si i\ (. tiadi 1 1 1( i any otlu r 
efloil < t his gi 1 ins 1 1 uise it rr n 1 iiu I, with 
th( most in pi sum I dcclamition tin dicpi t 
pathos the not Inily inu^iiuti ni, and tlu 
closest It IS iniiir, ] 

Mn Sn Min \t tl is 1 ni f the n ni i 
[fom 0 il 1 1 1 r am afi u 1, «n, 1 am too n 1 
exliiustcl t inter s I till) j n 1 1 tlu «>ul < tli 
fore tlu ( mu iittc as 1 c ui I wi h 1 iit it n \ 
l>odi]> strtn-,1h is ii in> di^,! i t pial t U i 1 1 1 , 
I feel BO sliongl} the m i^uitu h of this (|Ucsti n, 
that I am oxticinclj i must to dtlnci iii\ smti 
raeuts, whuh 1 ris( to lowiihi on sitist uti m 
because I now look f< i v ml ti Ih is m of this 
business with coiisidin hhojeel ii e s 

Tlu d( bate has this ni^ht I il i n i tiiin wind , 
thoui^h it has prodmed i Miut\ ol new su^ ^.cs 
tioBB 1) IB, upon the whole, ontiai ted this cpies 
tion into a much nanower point than it was cier 
brought into liefore 

1 cannot say that I quite ngiei with the right 
honourable gentleman o\<r the wn\ [Mi ! ox], 
foi I uii fni from deplonng nil thii 1 isluen 
Baid b> my two honourable fiiemls [Mi Dundas 
and Mr Addington]. I ratlier re tone th it the} 
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have now brought this subject to a Ihir issue ; 
that something, at least, is aln ody gamed, and 
that the question lias taken altogether a new 
couise this night It is true, a differe^ of 
opinion has be en stated, and has been nrgea with 
all the forc^ of argument that could be given to 
it But permit me to say that this dtfTereme 
has been \ rged upon principles vi^j*} far removed 
fiom those winch were maintainid by the op 
lioiients of my honourable Inend [Mr Wilbeir- 
forcc], when he first brought forward his motion 
Thirc are very few of those who have spokin 
this night who have lut thought it their dut\ 
to declare tin ir full and entire roncurrenec with 
my honourable friend in pi omoting the abolition 
of the slave trade as their ultimate object How 
ever we may differ as to the time and manner of 
It wo are agreed in the abolition itself, and lu} 
honourable fneiils have expressed tlioir agree 
ment in this sentimc nt with that sensibility upon 
tlu subject wliiih hum imty does most undoubt 
edlv req uic T do not, however, think they yet 
piuoive what are the necessary consequences of 
thiir own concession or follow up l^eir own 
principles to their just conclusion. 

Thi point now in dispute between ua is a dif- 
fell, me nuielv as to llu period of time at which 
tbt ibolition of the slave tiade ought totdke . 
plact J then fore congratulate this House, tlu ' 
i nintrv an I tlu world tint this great point is 
^iimd lhat we niaj now consider this trade I 
hiving reciiM I its i onrlemiution , that its ' 
sinteiici IS seal I that this cuise of mankind 
IS men I y tlu House in its hue light , and that 
tl gr atest sti nia on our nitional chinctir 
wbuh ever \it i \ist d is about to be removed , 
in I 611 , whuh IS still mote impoitant, thit j 
miukind, 1 tiiist 111 general, are now hkel} to I 
b< delivfK d fiom // < jfrtattgf 2muUieal eml tluU I 
hah eirr a^iicted the human race, from the | 
St Vilest and most extensive calamity lecorded 
in the histoij of the world * j 

111 piotte bug to give my reasons for concur 
nng w ith my honoui ible fnend [Mr W iHierforee] 
in his motion, 1 shall iiocessanl} adv ert to those ^ 
topics which 111 } honourable ^eiids near mo 
[Dundas uid Addington] have touched upon, an i 
which they stated to be their motives tor prefer 
nng a gradual, and, m ktome degree, a distant | 
abolition of the slave trade, to the more idbiecu- 
ate and direct measure now proposed to ^ou 
Beginning as f do with declanng that, in this 
lespect, 1 diflcr completely from my right hoti 
oiirable iricr Is near mo, I do uot, however, mean 
to sa} that i (iiiTer as to one obUrvation whieh I 
has been pressed rather strongly by If 
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Hhtf Ota show that their piDpontion of a gradual 
ahc^tion is more likdy than oura to aeriue the 
ohjeot whieh ire have in new, that b\ pio- 
oeeding graduallywe bhall ani\e more siKoddy 
atottr end, and attain it with inoie certdiiit>, 
than by a direct vote inimnliately to abolish , if 
they can show to the satisfaction both of mysitl 
and the committee, that our propositinii has 
more tlie appearance of a speedy abolition thiii 
the nalUy ol it, undoubtediy they will in this 
case make a convert oi me and my honour lidc 
friend who nio\ ed the question Thi y ill make 
\ convert of eveiy man among us ivho looks to 
this (which I trust we all do) as a qiusliou not 
to be detem^med by thcort tu^il pniKiplis oi 
enthusiastic fcclingH, but ooiisuUi'> tho piuti 
cability ot the nieosiitu, aiminq siiiq 1y to ailcct 
his objoct in the shortest time, and in tin surest 
possible milliner. If, howt\ tr, I sh ill be able to 
show that our measure pioci eds moie diiectly to 
its object, audseourosit with moic itrt iiiity, ind 
withm a less distant period , and that the slave 
trade will on our plan be abolished sooner tli in 
on theirs, may T not thin hope tint niv iii,ht 
jjoiioniable fric nds will he ns ready to ido])t oui 
proposition, as we should lu the otlicr case b( 
willing to accede to thers? 

One of my light houomable fhtuds has stitf d 
til it an Act passed here lor the abolition of the 
slave trade would not stcun its abolition Now, 
sir, I should bo glad to know why an Act ot the 
Bntish legislatuie, eutoroed by all those sane 
lions which we have undouhtc dly tho power and 
the right to apply, is not to bu clh ctu d , at 
least, as to every matenal purpose { Will no* 
the executive power have tho same appomtiiunt 
ol tho oflioers and the louits of jmlKatuic, by 
which all the causes relating to this subjut miuit 
1 c tried, that it has in otlu r cast s < Will tin ri 
not be the same systi m ot law by whicli wi now 
maintain a mouopol> ot coninn rci i U th s mic 
law, sir, be apjdiid to thi piohibiiioii ot the 
slave trade which is a] pi cd iii the case ot otfn i 
rontraband commeice, with all the same me ins 
ol the country to back it, 1 am at a loss to know 
vhy the actual an 1 total diilition is not a> 
likely to be ellceted in thi w i>, is by in\ ] 1 in 
or project of my honourable tiieiids, Joi iJiniguig 
about a gradual termination of it. Hut iii> ob- 
>»crvatioii 18 extremely fo^tihi d by wli it ti 11 li<»m 
* 11 } honourable Iricnd who spoke list Ifi has 
told you, sir, that il you will have p itu m e with 
it for a few years, the slave trade must liopoi 
itself, firom the increasing deal mss ol the com- 
modity impoited, and tlio increasing pu^iiss, 
on the other hand, of internal po} uhtiou. Is it 
true^nben, that the unpoitatioiis aie so cxpeubive 
sniA disadvantageous already, that the internal 
population 18 even now beeom.ng i cheaper 
resource 1 1 ask, then, if you leave to tin im- 
porter 110 means ol importation but by sm ugyl ing, 
and if, besides all tlie present disadvant y'cs, you 
load luin with all the charges and ha^ids of the 


smuggler, by taking oaio that the laws against 
smuggling are m this cast watch fully and iigor- 
ously oiifouod, is there any daugir ot any con- 
sideiable Mipply of ftesh slivis luing poured 
into tho islands through this thantuW And is 
there any real giouud oi leai, bic inse a few 
slaves may have been smtigghd lu oi out of the 
islands, that a lull will bo useless and iiitflcetual 
on any biieli giound < 1 he cpiestiou umUr these 
< nciiitistances will not be ir a dispute 

I Perhaps, however, my honoiiiablo fiioiuU 
miy take up another ground, and bay, **lt is 
tuio >oui measure would shut out further ini- 
poititions moie immediately, but we do not 
mian to shut them out iinmedtaUdy. Wo think 
it right, on grounds ol general tx|>edioncy, that 
tlit y hhnuld not be immediately shut out " bit 
us thcrolore now (om« to this qucbtion of tho 
( t/Julfenry ol m ikiiig the abolition distant and 
^ludnal, ratlmi than inimediato. 

llie arginiunt ot ixpcdiemy, in my opinion, 
like eveiy other aigiimiut in this discfuisitiou, 
will not lustily the < ontinuautu ol the slave trade 
tor one umiicis iiv hour SuppoBiiig it to be 
1110111 powii, which 1 linvi shown it is loonluice 
the piohibiliou lumtUib pitic nt time, the ex- 
ptduruy of doing it is t » me so clear, that if I 
went on this j iinui>)e iloi e, I bhould not feel a 
moment s he sitatiuu \V h it is the argument of 
ixpiclumy stitiil cn the other sidef It is 
doubted wbilbei the deaths and births in the 
isUnds ail, iis yet, bo in illy equal os to insure 
tlu keeping iij) a bunniint htmk ot lahoureiU. 
In aiiHwrti to tins, I look the liherly of mention- 
ing m i fc 1 nif I yen wh it a}q>eured to me to bo 
the stitc ol pojuilution at that time My obsei- 
V at ions were ti) n fiom documents which wc 
have It a on to )u<I^e autlie iitie , and which ciiiried 
on the f le c ot them the e one lusions I ilie u state d , 
Huy wiie the clear, bunplo, and obvious rtsuU 
of i e in tul e X nil in ition which T nude into this 
sill )<et lu 1 my gentleman who will take the 
sune p may aiiive at the sumo clegtee of 
s itisfaetiui 

'Jlifse ( ilenlatioiis, however, ijiplml to a 
ptiiod ol time that is now tour oi live» yeais 
p isl 'J ill baths were the n, in the ge lie i il vu w 
of them, ut irly ((jiul to the dcatlis , an 1 , Ub the 
b 1 ?ite ot population washliowii, by 1 1 wisideriblo 
iitiospect, to be le/ulaily in le ising, ui txee *88 
of baths must, bofiro thib lime, iixve. taken 
pi lee 

Anotliei obheiiation has been in uJf as to the 
dihpiopoiiion ol the sexes Uhis, Iiowever, is 
a dispernty which existed in any imteiial degree 
only m loiiuer years , it is x di pinty ol which 
the slave trade has bteii ituU the ciise, which 
will giadu illy dirnaiish, vS the slive truledim^ 
inisbcs, anil must entiK ly e i e d ib« trade shall 
be abolished, but wliirh, ne veitheUss, is made 
the very plea for its eontinuaneo I beliava thhi 
dispropoiUon ol the sexu, taking tha whole 
number of tho islandb, Creole as well as imported 
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Africans, the latter of whom occasion ali llie 
disproportion, is not now by any means ton- 
Hidcrablc. 

Uut, sir, I also showed that the {frcrit mortality, 
which turned tlic balance so as to rnahe the deaths 
appear more numerous than the )»irt)i8, arose loo 
from the im]»ort«d Africans, wlio die in extra- 
ordinary iiurnbcTfi in the seasoning. If, therefore, 
the importation of negi’oes should cease, every 
om* of the causes of mortality which I have wow 
stated would e.fcu.se also ; nor can I conceive any 
reason why the present number of labourers 
Hliould not maintain itself in the West Indies, 
exceed it be from some artifu'lal cause, laoiae 
fault in the islands; Kii»:h as the impolicy of 
their governors, or the cruelly of the managers 
und otlicers whom they employ. T will not 
reiterate all that I said at tliat time, or go tlirongh 
island hy island. 1 fc is true there is a dj/Tercncc in 
tlic fvded islands; and I state them imssibly to he, 
in some- rcsjiccis, an except ( mI t;ase. But we are 
ii(»t now to eiitennto the subject of the mortality 
in clearing ne.w lands. It is, sir, undoubtedly 
nnotiier ^juesiion ; the mortality hen* is t( iifold; 
neither is it to lai considered as the carrying on, 
hut as the sotting on foot a slave trade for the 
purpose of peopling the colony ; a mea^uiv which 
I think will not now bo maiiiiaiin d. 1 thcieforc 
desire gentlemen to toll mo fairly, whether the 
period they look to is not now ai rived ; whether, 
at this hour, the West Indies may not imi ileclared 
to have aviunlly attained a state in w/iich they 
can maintain their jmpukttioHt Ami ujiou the 
answer I must iicee.s.sar]ly receive, J think 1 
could safely rest the whole of the question. 

Oim honourahh* geiiUemaii has i.ither ingeni- 
ously ohserved, that one or otlicr of these iw^o 
assertions of ours must nceessarily be tjii.se ; that 
either the jiopiilation must he decreasing, which 
we ileiiy, or, if the ])opulalion h increasing, tluil 
the slaves must be perfectly well treated (this 
being llic cause of such popubdioid, whMi we 
deny also. "I’liat the jiopulation ivather in- 
rreasing lli.iii otherw'ise, and also that the gi m ral 
tivatimuil is liV no iiieans so ginal as it tuuht lo 
be, are b<uli points wliieh have Ijtt u siqciiately 
proved b.y ditVerent evidences : nor .ue these two 
points so entirely incompatible. The ill treat- 
ment iiiiist be Very great, iiidoid, in order tf» 
diminish materially the iMipuhaiou of any race ol 
pt'oplc. That it is not so extn uudy great as to 
do this, T will admit. I will . ven admit, if you 
please, that this charge may jtossihly have been 
somotiines exaggerated; and 1 OeUaiiily think 
that it applies less and Ic.ss as wo come nearer to 
the present time.s.‘ 

But let us see how tliis l outradieiiuii of ouis, 
as it is thought, really stands, and how the 
t'.\pIanatiou of it will completely settle oui 
niiud.8 on the point in question. Do the .slaves 
diminish in numbors? It can be nothing but 
ill troatmont that causes the vlinuiiutiou. This 
ill troatnient the abolition must and will re- 


I strain. In this ca.sp, therefore, we ought to 
I vote for the abolition. On the other hand, do 
j you cliuosc to say that the slaves clearly in- 
! crease in number,^ t Then you want no iniporta* 

I tioiis, an<l in tlms ciusu also you may safely vote 
, for tlic abolition. Or, if you choose to say, as 
the third and only other case which can bo pul, 

; ami wliich peiluips is the nearest to the truth, 
that the population is nearly stationary, and 
the trcatiiieiii, neither so bad nor so good as it 
might be ; then surely, sir, it will not be denied 
that this, of all others, is, on each of the two 
grounds, the jiroper period for stopping farther 
supplies; for your population, which you own 
is already stationary, will thus ^ho made un- 
doubtedly to increase from the births, and the 
good treatment of your j^rp-seiit slaves, which I 
am now supposing is but very moderate, will be 
nene.ss.'irily imiiroved also by the same measure 
of abolition. 1 say, then fore, that these pi opo- 
sitions, contradictory as they may be repre- 
; sented, are in truth not at all inconsistent, but 
! even come in aid of each other, and lead to a 
coiicliiHion that is decisive. And let it l>o 
alw’ays remembered that, lii this branch of nij 
argument, I have only in view the well-being of 
the West Indies, and do not now ground any- 
thing on the African part of the question. 

But, sir, I may ciuTy these observatioBB re- 
specting the islands much further. It is within 
the power of the colonists, and it is then their 
indispcnsahle duty to apply themselves to the 
correction of those variouH abuses by which 
population is restrained. I’he most important 
consequences may be expected to attend colonial 
regulations for this purpose. With the improve- 
ment of internal pu])ulaiion, the condition of 
cveiy negro will improve also; his liberty will 
advance, or at least he will be ap]troaching to 
a slate of liberty. Nor can you increase the 
^ hai»}>iness or extend the freedom of the negro, 

I without adding in an equal <tegree to tlic salety 
j (>r the islands, and of all tlidr inhabitants. 
Tlius, .sir, ill the jilace of slaves, vvlu) naturally 
have ill! lutercat ilireelly oppo.site tu rtuit of their 
m isters, and are therefore viewed by them with 
, an eve of constant suspicion, you w'ilt create a 
' body of valuable citizens and subjects, fonniiig 
a ]>art of the same community, having a common 
i interc'.t witli their superiors in the sccunty and 
j pro'^penty of the whole. 

j And here let me add, that in proportion as I 
v ou inere.ase the hapiuiiess of the.se unfortunate • 
I beings you will iiniloubtcdly increase in effect 
the <|iiaiitily of their labour also. Gentlemen ^ 
I talk of the diminution of the labonr of the | 
I is]aud.s ! I will venture to assert that, cVen if I 
I in consequence of the abolition there were to be 
: some decrease in the number of hands, the 
quantity of work done, supposing the condition 
of the slaves to improve, would by no means 
iliuiiiiish in the same preportion ; perhaps would 
. bu fnr from diminishing at all. For if you 
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^tore to tbis (lejfraded race the tme feelin::s ol 
I nun; tf you take thmi out Irom ainoiij; tiu 
oriki of bnites, and pi ill them on a h \ t 1 >v th 
the rebt ot the humiu feipKU , tlK^ \li 11 'luii 
' isork With that cmri^y whieh is natural to riu m 
and then lihoui will K TnudiutiVLi in a th u 
1 siiid waybi aho\o what it has )tt been, as the 
' 1 ilmui of a mm is alwa) s more products l th m 
I il ’t of 1 mcri biutL 

I It generally h ippt iia that m every bid c luso 
information arista out of the evuhnet ot its 
I di finders themstlves, which strxts to t\pos( in 
oiH pait or other th« wtakiuss of thii difciice 
I It IS the th irai tenstic ol such a inisi th it it it 
b it all gone into, even by its own snppoitn , 
i it IS Inbli to4)tinined by tin < niti idutions 
in whith tlioae who inaiiitam it aio toi txir 
inxolitd. 

lilt toinniittee of the Prixy C’oumil ot (tu li 
Hut un sent o\tr tirtun qneiiis to thi Wt I 
In In Islands, with a viiw of ilnnlitin^ tlu 
i us« nt sub](Lt , and tlu v piriitul ii I> in |uii« tl 
whithtr the mgroos hil aii) diys or liouis 
aVotttd to them in whuh tin} inir'ht woik foi 
thimstUes ThL assinihlns in Ih ii inswus, 
with an air of guat aatisfutioii tile tlu 
libour of the aUxib to bo inodtiiii, an I the 
West India system to be well taltuhted to 
^ pomote tlie donustic ba)>piness ot the slaxts 
Thiyadil, ** that propni tors art not tomiulUd 
bj law to allow tlu ir slins iny pirl ol thtsiK 
woikmg (lays of the wt k tor thtnisUvis, but 
tint it 18 the gciuial pt kIku to allow thnu one 
I'^trnoon in inry witk out ot ciop tiiiii , 
which, with biuh houia as tluy i house to woik 
oil Sundays, IS timi imply sulluuiit foi tluii 
own purposes” >iow, thtufoit, will the 
lu grots, or I may i itlur siy, do the nnuis 
wnrk for their own tiiiolunii ut t I b<g thi 
cormiiittee’s attintion to tins point "llu 
A SSL nibly of Grtn i<l i ol < i d to htati I 1 a\ l 
thiir own woids tor it, * tint tliou,^h the 
negroes art illowed the itti moons of only on( 
diyin every wtik, tluy will do as intith W(iK 
in th it afternoon, when ini] 1o^(d for iiuir own 
I I niht, as 111 tlu wlult d > w uii (ii|loyid in 
ihtir inasb 1 s suvitL 

^ow, Ml, 1 will dt lie \ou to bum dl niy 
c ilcul itious , to disbtlun, if \ou pliasi, (Miy 
word I liavt ^ iid on tlu pre i nt st iti ol ]»opiil i- 
nay, £ will utniif, loi itu sdvc oi 
UK lit, that the numbers are ddii i?ing, in L I 
pi oduetive labour at pitsent iiisii'In iint In tlu 
cultivation of those countiits, md 1 will ^lun 
ask, whether the mtrease in the quanlU / t/ 
hthaur which is reasonably to be exj u t d lioin 
the unproved condition of the slaves is n>t, by 
t the |4tnission of the islands thenisdvis, by 
i their admission not merely ot an argniiieut but 
I a tact, iar more than suflu u nt to < oiinter- 
tialance any deertase which tau be ration Jly 
. apprehended from a defective stab ot tluii 
* j |M>pulationf Wliy, wi, a mgro, if he ^ oik'* 


for himself, and not foi a m isui wdl do double 
woik* This IS iluii own luioun*^ llvouwill 
bilitvt tlu phntiis II von will In’icve the 
Ugislitun ot the i huuh, Ihi pnubn tivw labom 
ot tliL lolomis vvoiill, in use the lu^iotb 
woikul is fi(C libouKis III teid ot shvis bo 
btei illy doubled Hill tlu pusint Idmiurs, 
on this supposition, would su Hue tor th wlnh 
enltivitioii of our islands on tlu pusint suih * 
I tiurefoie conluUutlv ask the Houst, wlullur, 
in (otisulciiiig the whole of this qii stioii, we 
iiiiv not tinh look foivvard to nn iinpiovinunt 
in the Londitiun of these unlmpp'V and dogi idul 
Uiiigs not oiilj IS an cvint dtsiiible on the 
gioiiiilut hum lint > Hid poUlKal piudciui , but 
aNo as I nuaiis ot iiurLasing, voiy eonsideiably 
mh(d tviu witlumt iny imri ising }»(>pulatum, 
the pioductivo industu of llie islands? 

Wlun gintldiuii aie o nuily bilaiieing the 
pist and tiituu iiu ins of i iiltivuting the pUiit i* 
tioiis, lot nil) uipust tlu ill to put tins argnnuiil 
into thii SI ik , itul the iiioii tluv loii'^idei it, 
th niou will tluv bi siti hid tint )»oth the 
soil illy ol tho ))iiiui]l( will h 1 luvi stitid, 
aiil tlu tiet wiiiih I liivi pisl pi did, in the 
veiy woids ot the i ] inal ligihlitiiio, will 
b( ir me out in iviiy inUiLiui I lu\i drivvn I 
think thiy will piienvi, also, tint it is tho 
nndi iiiiidi duty ot thn Hons , on tlu grounds 
ot tiUL poluy, minuhit ly to Muutum and 
ean> into etlut that systnii whuh insures Huso 
inipoitmt advnutigis in ulditioii to all tluue 
othui imstiiii iliU bli ssin^s whuh follow in tlu ii 
tl nn 

It, tluulori, Hu arguiiient < t i viieduiuy, as 
Wist India 1 >1 Hills, Is th test 

I \ whuh tins (|uislu)n is to bo tiud I iiii t I 
liive now f bl il ii^luii this pioposition nniiilv, 
ihit whntivir tinils iiio t s])i(di1y nil cllut- 

II illy to nulioriU the Londitum ol tlu slivis, 
IS uiuloubUdly, on Hu i^iound ol ixpiduiuv. 
having pisti i out ol tlu ipustion, Hu iniiii 
ub|tetiol puisuid 

ihat Hji iiniiu bate abolition ol Hu 
tl ide will most ( nniu ntly li ivi Huh ( Hi ( t in 1 
Hut it 1 the only nuasuiu fioin win h tin 
I III t I III III my eonsidiiin di„i e I i 
jciti I, in points to whuh £ si ill ii uli\ 

togu , but before J tnlir upon tlu m, Id im 
iioti ( out Ol two tijiHur I ii(urn*>iui( (s 

\\( in told, ml by n spiel ill nl \ 1 
11 ^ iiiiiil tenous, Hut the purdiie f n w 
lu/iiHS Ills bull iii|unoii null 1 M p ihl il 
to tlu jiUntirs tliiinsdvi , so i i < i p »p r- 
lion of tlu se iinhapi y wi t his lim tonu 1 to 
]>fiisii 111 till SI isomng Will ri wi 11 virsid in 
this siibjiit have evi n alvi It i noKhrto 

ninove tho liniptitioi whuh ii livi truh 
ofleri to ixpdid lUj.i sums in U injiidieiouM 
way, tho door ol nii])jitUion bli lid bo ehiu 
This \ Cl y pi in we ii>w }i p , Hu miMliiefo/ 
which IS r<jrti*eiiUd to b» hj p t is to out 
Weigh BO many oHui inotiu u1 *u lonsideiatious, 
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Uas actaally bean reeomnteTidiKl by Aome of the 
licst authorities, as one highly requisite to be 
adopted on the very priut!i]>1e of advantage to 
tlie islands; not merely on that principle of 
general and political advanlagc on which I have 
already touched, 1>ut for the advantage of the 
very individuala who would otherwise bo moat 
forward in purchasing alaves. On the part of 
the West Indies it is urged, “ 'Hie planters are 
in debt — they are already «listrcHHed; if you 
stop the slave trade, they will be ruined.'* Mr 
t/Ong, tlie ef]cl>rated historian of Jamaica, re- 
conituetidM the stopping of importations, as a 
receipt fur enabling Ihu ]>lantatioiiK which are 
iimbairassed to get out of didit. I will qiird^e 
his words. {Speaking of tlie usurious terms on 
which money is often l)i)rrnwurl for tlie purchase 
of fre.sh slaves, he advises **tlie laying a duty 
e<]iial to a proliibition on all negroes imported 
for the space of four or live years, except for re- 
exportation.” “Such tt law,” ho proceeds to 
say, “would bo attended with the Ibllowing 
good ootiscrpicneos. It wouhl put an iminediafe 
stop to thosft oxtoiiions. It would enablo the 
jilaiitor to retrieve Ills uilairs by preventing him 
from riiimiitg in debt, either by renting or 
purchasing of iirgrocs. Tt wouhl render such 
Mcruits less necessary, hy the redoubled care 
ho would 1)0 obliged to take of his preseut stock, 
the preservation of their lives and health. And, 
lastly, U would raise the value of negrocK in the 
island. A North Aiiierican juovincc, by this 
prohibition alone for a lew years, from being 
deeply plunged in debt, has become indepen- 
dent, rich, and flourishing.” Cin this nothority 
of Mr Lung I rest the (picstion, whether the 
prohihitiou of further importations is that rush, 
impolitic, and completely ruinous measure, 
which it is so coididently dcclnivd to be with 
rmpect to our West India plantation.^. 

l^do not, however, mean, in thus treating tills 
branch of the .sulijcct, absolutely to exclude the 
question of iiidcmiiilicution on the supposition 
of possible ilisad vantages airccting the We.st 
Tndies through the nl»olitlou of the slave tr.ule. 
But when gentlemen mit up a chum of com- 
pensation merely oii those general ullegatioiis, 
which are ail that T have yet lieanl from them, 
1 con only answer, let them }iruduec their case 
in a distinct and epecitic form ; uiul if upon any 
pvuctioable or reasonublti gruuuds it shall claim 
coneidoration, it will then be time enough for 
Parliament to decide upon it 
1 now come to another cii'eumstaiii;e of great 
weight, connected with this part of the question. 
1 mean the daiiger to .which the ishimt.s are ex- 
posed from those negroes who are newly im- 
ported. Tb^ sir, like the observation which 
1 lately made, is no mere speculation of ours; 
for here, again, 1 refer you to Mr iiong, the 
hiatceian of JTamaios. He treats particularly of 
the dangers to be dreaded from the inti'odiiction 
et Corottiantine negroes; an appellation under 


which ore comprised several descdptioni 
Africans obtained on the Gold Coast, yiljbitito 
native country is not exactly known, and wSm 
are ptindtaficd in a variety of markets, imving 
been brought from some distance inlandL 
a view of preventing iiistirrectioos, he i^visea 
that, “ by laying a duty equal to a probibiMon^ no 
more of these Coromantiues should be bought;'* 
and, after noticing one insurrection which hap- 
pened throu^ their means, he tells you of 
another in the following year, in which thirty- 
three Coromantincs, most of whom had been 
newly imported, suddenly rose, and in the space 
of an hour murdered and wounded no less than 
iihieiecn white i)er8ons. 

To the authority of Mr Ijong, libth in this and 
other parts of liis work, 1 may add the rHf.orfled 
opiniou of the committee of the Mouse of 
Assembly of Jamaica itself ; who, in (xiDse%, 
qiience of a rebellion among the slaves, were 
ap])oiiitcd to inquire into the best means of 
))r.‘ventiiig f uture insiirret'tioiis. The comndttee 
reported “that the rebellion bad origiuatnd 
(like mohtorall others) will i IheCoromantines;” 
and they proposed that a bill should be brought 
in “ for laying a higher duty on the importation 
of these )>urticular negroes,” wliich was intended 
to operate us a prohibition. 

But the danger is not conliiie.d to the impor- 
tation of Coromantiues. Mr I^ong, carefully 
investigating a.s he does the causes of such fre- 
quent iiisurrcctiori.s, particularly at Jamaica, 
accounts for them iroin the greatness of its 
general importatioiiN. “In two years and a 
h.alf,” says he, “twenty -seven thousand negroes 
have been imported.” “No wonder we hove 
reliellioiiK ! Twenty -seven tbousaiid in two 
years ami a hall i” Why, sir, I believe that in i 
some lute years there have been as many im- 
ported into the same island within the some 
period I Surel}, sir, wlifu gentlemen talk so 
vehemently of the stifuty of the islands, and 
charge us witli being so indilVerent to it ; when 
they speak of the (oilaniities of St Domingo, ai^of 
similar dangers imjtendiiig over their own heads 
ut the prc.seiit hour, it ill becomt'S them to l>e 
the iwrsons wdm are crying out for further im- 
portations. It ill becomes them to charge Ufion ' 
us the cTiinc of st Lrriiig up insurrections— upon 
us who are only adopting the very principles 
wiiiuli Mr IjOiig—whiuh in part even the legis- 
lature of Jumitica itself laid down in the time of 
danger, with an avowed view to the pieventiou 
of any such calamity. 

The House, I am sure, igill easily believe It is 
no small satisfaction to me, timt among the 
many afguincnts for prohibiting the slave trade 
whi(^ crowd upon my mind, the eecurity our 
West India imsecssions against inteil|pil eommo- 
tions, os well as foreign enemies, la amoiig the 
must prominent and most fordlde. And hero 
let me apply to my two right hononnhlefieiiiil^ 
and oak them, whether in this part of Mie etgu- 
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iBStit tiMy do not f«e reuim for immediate aboil* 
ttonl Why should you any longer import into 
those oouatnea that which is the very seed of 
mmirectioA and rebelliou? Why should >ou 
jiemst lu introduolncr tho:^ latent pnnoiples of 
conflagration, whidi, if they should once burst 
forth, may annihilate in a single day the indii^i 
try of a hundred years t \Vh> will you subiei t 
yoursolvaB, with open evci>, to the evident aiul 
imminent risk of a calamity which may throw you 
back a whole century in your protlts, in }our 
iiiltivation, in your prog) ess to the emancipa- 
tion of your slaves , and dis.ippoixitiug at once 
every one of these golden exptilatiotis. may 
iitard, not only the atroiuplisbiiuiit of that 
happy system ^ludi 1 have attunpted to dt- 
senbe, bnt may out off even your opportunity of 
taking anyone introductor} step > lict us begin 
fVoin this time I Lot us not commit tlube im- 
portant interests to an} fin the r li 1/ iid t Let us 
{trobocute tins great object from tliiH verv hotii 1 
liet us vote that the abolition of the slave trade 
shall bo ininicdnte, and not left to 1 know not 
what fntnre tune or contiiigtiu} I Will my 
light honomahle friends answer for the safety 
ol the islands during any iiiiugiii ibh luttrveiuiig 
period f Or do tlu y think Ih it any little advan- 
tages of the kind which they atite, can have 
iny weight in that scale of expedit ncy in wide h 
this great question ought undoubtedly to lie 
tried 

Thus stated, and thus alone, sir, can it be 
tnily stated, to what does the whole of iny n Jit 
lionoiirahle friend’s argument on the head of 
ex]»ediency, amount ? It amounts hut to this 
The colonies, on the one hand, would have to 
struggle with some lew diihcultus and disad- 
vantages at the first, for the sake of obtaining 
on the other hand minicdiatc securitv to tbeir 
hading interebts , of insuring, sir, even thtir own 
]K>ht)cal existcDCt , and lor the sake also of 
immediately coniincnciiig tint m tern of pro- 
gressive improvement 111 tin (onditinn of si uts, 
vvhioh 18 necessary to raise them from the state 
of brutes to that of ration d biings, but wbnh 
lit ver can begin Mnfi/ Mr intiothntton oj iheue 
asw, disaffected, ami danf/trcnit Afnuinn info 
the same ffont/s shall have been blopped If uij 
argument can in the slighUat degree luatif} the 
severity that is now &o gtmrdl} practiced in the 
treatment of the slaves, it must be the intrudue- 
tiou Of these Africans It is thff introduction of 
these Africans that renders all idea ol emancipa- 
tion toi the present so chiinencal, and the very 
mention of it so dreadful It is the intro- 
duction of these Africans that keeps down the 
conditmn of HI plantation nigroes. Whatever 
syetegi of treatment is deemed necessary by the 
planters tQjlbe adojited toward thcM new Afri- 
can^ extends itself to the other sUvis aho, 
Instead, therefore, of defcmiig the liour when 
you will finally put an end to importations, 
‘^alnly purposing that the oondition of >our 


premt alav os ahould proviond} be mended, yon 
must, in the first instance, atop your importa- 
tions, if you hope to introduce aiiv lutioiial or 
practicable plan, either of gradual tnmn« ipution * 
or present general improvement 

IT Being now done with this tpiostion of ex- 
pediency as affecting the islands, 1 come next to 
a pro])osiiion advanced by my right bonoui iblo 
liund [Ml Duiulas], a Inch apiieanid to mtiiuato 
that, on account ot some putriinoninl lights of 
the West Indies, the prohibition ot the slave 
tiude might be coiisidciud as an invasion ol their 
legal inhciitnnce 

Now, m niiswci to this propobitlon, I must 
make two 01 tliiee icniuks, which 1 thinking 
right honour iblc fiii ml will find some c^oiisidci 
able dithcult> in answtiing 

1 observe, then, that Ins argument, if it In 
woith aiiylhing, appluib just as much to gradual 
as nnnicdiito abolition J have no cloulit that, 
at whatever punnd In mi/bt be disposed to iia> 
the aliolition should actually take plici, tins 
defence will ecpullv be set up, lor it ccrUinlv 
IS )ust as good 111 n/unuiit igainst an abolition 
sevc u 01 bt VC lit} > c iiH In nc c , as ag mist nn aboli- 
tion at this moment It suppo es we have no 
light whatever to slop the un portal ions , and 
even though the ni]UTy to oin ]'1 intations, which 
some gen tlumuii suppose to attend themiaHure 
ot immediate vbolitnm, hIiouIcI be admitted grad- 
ually to lesHtn by the lapse of a few yeaiw, yet 
in point of primqilu the abbence of aUnghtof 
iiitciii leiice would it rn uri the saiiio. My light 
honourable fnc ud, the reforc , 1 am sure, will not 
press an argument not leas hostile to hi 4 piopo- 
bition than to ours. 

But let us investigate the foundation of this 
objection, and I will commence what 1 luvnto 
b ly by pulling a qiu dion to my right honour ibh 
fiiencL It lb chn 11 v on the pn burned ground of 
our hi mg bound by a ]* irliamontury sanction 
Inretoloie given to the Altican slave tiode, that 
this argue unt ngiu t the nliolition w nsied 
Dims, then my light Inuiouiablo friend, 01 docs 
any man in this Iloiihe tlimk, that tin sIim 
trade has iiic ivc d any such parliament u y suiu • 
turn as must jdaco it more out of the jurisdn tion 
of the Icgihlituiu for ever alter, than the otlnr 
bfamhes of our national coinmtice/ 1 ask, is 
there any one ugulition of any purl ot oui 
coiiimcice, which, if tliisuigument be v did, m 1} 
not equally be objc ctul to, on the ground ol its 
aflectiug some laou’s patnmon}, boiin inan's 
property, or some man's txpc c tationb ^ Lt t it 
never l>e forgotten that the arguintnl J am can- 
vassing would bo just as strong il fin pejssesMon 
affected were small, and llio possi '*vots humble ; 
for on every princijile of jii&tic e, the projicrty of 
any single individual, or small niimlsr ol in* 
dividnals, is as sac red as that of the great body 
of West Indians JunUu ou/ht to extend hfr 
protection with rigid iiiqiartulity to the tioh 
and to the poor, to the rmweriol and to the 
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hum)»lcf. If this he the case, in what a situation mass, a system of enonnities; of enonnitiea | 
doesTTiy right honourable UruimYn argnineiit place which incontrovcrtibly bid defiance not only to j 
tlie legislature of Britain ? What room is left tliis clause, but to every regulation which cur j 
for their interference in the rogulat.on of any ingenuity can devise and our power carry into 
part of oar commerce ? It is scarcfly [»osMble to eflect. Nothing can accomplish the object of j 
ifiv a duty on any one article which may not, this clause but an extinction of the trade itself, 
when first irii}HJscd, he .-.aid in homo way to But, hir, let us see what was the motive for 
aftect the properly of imlividiia! <, and even of carrying on the trade at all. The preamble of 
«»ime entire ela'.s's of tin; coiumunity. If the the Act states it; “Whereas, the trade to and 
laws resju f ting the slave trade imply a contract from Africa is very advantageous to Great 
for its }>erpetual coutinuanfc, I will venture to liritain, and necessary for the supplying the 
say Iheie doe.s not pass a year without some Act plantations and colonies thereunto lielonging 
equally pledging the faith of Parliament to the with a .suflicient number of uegrcje.s at reasonable 
perpetuating of snnie other hianch of commerce, rates, and lor that purpo.se the .said trade should 
In short, 1 rejvat my oh.^ervation, that no new ho carried on,” etc. Here, tlion, we see what 
tax can be Impo.swl, much lo.s.s can any prohihi- the Parliament had in view when it passed this 
tory<luf.y bo ever laid on any branch of trade Act; and I have clearly showa that not oueof 
that h.'o. bi fore boon regulated by P.irliamcnt, if the occasions on whit-h it grounded its proceed- 
this prnuaj.le bo once adndtlcd. } ing« now exists. I may then plead, I think, the 

ll( foro f rdVr to the Acts of J^arliamcnt by j very Act it. >olJ as ."ui argument for the abolition, 

whi/ h the piibhc faith i.s said to be pledged, let If it i.s sl)Own tlcit, instead of being “veiy ‘ 

me M-iii.jrk, also, that a contract for tliei'ontinu- ailvunt,ageou.s ” to Great Britain, this trade is I 

aiico of the slave trade must, on llu* ])riiiciph‘s the most dcstrimtivc that can well be imagined , 

which I .shall presently insist on, liavo bemi to her iutcre.st3 ; tliat it is tic ruin of our sea- ' 
voiil, ( veil from tho beginning; ford this trade ineu; lliat it .stoph the exleiisioa of onr manii- j 
is an outrage mion justice, and only another fae.ture.s; if it is jiroved, in the secoiul idace, 
iiuirie for fraud, robbery, and murder, will uiiy that it Is not now iicce-ssury lor the “supplying j 
man urge that the legislature uiiibl po.ssibly by , our plant atious wd.h negroes;’* if it is further 
any ])lo(lgewhatt!\ or incur the obligation of being e&tabb.hed that this tuitlic wa.s from the very 
an ;u cessory, or, I may even .say, a principal in heginniiig contrary to the first principles ol 
lh(’ commission of such eiionmtics, by sanction- justice, and con8e(iueully that a pledge Jor its 
ing theii continuance 1 As well might an in- continuance, had oue liecti atteuqited to he 
dividual think himself bound iiy a promise to given, mnst liave been completely ami absolutely 
commit an a.ssas.sination. I am contidont gentle- void; whcie then in this Act of Piirliauicnt is ! 
men riMMt .see that our proceeding on such the contract to be found by wliich Britain is 
grounds would infiingo all the principle.s of law, bound, a.s .slu* i.s said lo be, never to listen to 
and subvert the very fonnd.ation of morality. her own tine interests, and to tho crios of the 
Let ns now .see how far the.se Ads themstdves natives i)f Africa? Is it not clear that all argu- j 
.show thill tlieie is that sort of juii lament ary meiit, founded on the supposed idedged faith ol ! 
pledge to eontiuue the African .slavi- trade. The Parliament, makes agaiint tho.so who employ d ? • 

Actof 23(leorgi-Jl.,c. XXXI., is thatby whichwe I icier yon lo the prim;iple.s wliich obtain iu 1 
arc snj)posed to be bound up by contract, to other cases. Kvery traile Act shows imdoubt- I 
sanction alltho.se horror.s now so incontrovcrtibly ediy that the legislature i.-> used to jiay a tendrr I 
proved, flow .surprised, tliui, sir, niu.st tho regard to all cla.ssvs of tho community. But if, \ 
IliuLsi* bo lo find that, liy a claii'-e of their wry for the sake of moral duty, of national honour, i 
Act, some of thc.se outrages an- cxpicNsly loi- or evt-n of great i*oIitical advantage, it is thought 
hidden I It .say^* : “ No commander or ma.^t^■r of riglit. by aulhoiity of Parliuiiient, to alter any 
a ship trading to Africa .shall by luml, force, or long-established system, Parliament is coinpe- 
violeiico, or by any iiidireet praeliee whatsoever, tent to do it. The legislature wdll imdoulitedly 
take on board or »-airyaway Imm fho coast of be. careful to .subject indixiduals to as little iii- 
Afi'ica any negro <ir nalivi- of th<- saiil country, convenience iw }iossib]e; and if any peculiar 
or coiniiiit any violence on tbe n.iri\e.s, to tlic hardship should arise that c^n be distinctly 
prejudice of the said trade, and tliai every per- stated and fairly pleailed, there will ever, I am 
sou so oftVndiiig shall for evt-ry such offence for- sure, be a liberal feeling toward them in the 
feit,” etc. When it como.s to the penalty, sorry legislature of this country, wliich is the guardian 
am I to say, that we see too chj'Je n rc'jcmblance of all who live under its iirotcction. On tho 
to tho West India law, which inflicts the pay- present occ.asion, the most jiowerful co^fiidera- 
nient of.£30 a.s the puni-shincnt for murdcniiga tions call upon us to abolish tbe slave Iradc; 
negro. The price of blood in Africa is iliK), and if we refuse to attend to them oa the alleged 
blit even this penalty is tnough to ] novo that ground of pledged faith and coutmet, wc shall 
the Act at liMSt does not sanction, much less does depart as widely from the practice of Parliament 
it engine to perpetuate, euoririties ; ainl the ai iroin the pith of moral duty. If, indeed, 
whole trade has now been demonstrated to lie a there is any case of hardship wliich comes withir. 
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•he proper cognisance of Parliament, and calls not to say irreligious and impious way of laying 
for the exercise of its liberality— well 1 But aside the question. If wo rofloot at all on this 
such a case must be reserved for calm consideiM- subject, w« must see that wn y uoressary evil 
j tiojL as a matter distinct from the present I supposes tluvt some other and greuior evil would 

1 question. 1 he incurrc.l were it removed. 1 there lore desire 

I I l)eg pardon for dwelling so long on the argu* i to ask, what can he that greater evil which enn 
rneut of expediency, and on the uianucr in which j be sbitcd to over-balance the one in (juesiiou '^ 

I it affects the West Judies. I have been carritMl I I know of no evil that ever Inia existed, nor can 
I away by my own feeling'i on some of these points | imagine any evil to exist, worst* than the tcavin;* 

1 into n greater length tlian 1 intentied, especially ; of kkiiitt thousand im'.usons unmiaUy from 
iwushlcring how fully the subject has boon ai* their native land, by a combination of the. most 
ready argued. The result of all 1 have said is, cixili.sed nations in the most enlightened quarter 
that there exists no impediment, no obstacle, no of the globe ; but more especially by that nation 
shadow of reasoiiable objection on the grouml which jmiUs herself the most free and the most 

of pledged faitli. or even on that of natiuiuil ha]>py of them all. Kven if the.st* miserable 

» expediency', to the abolition of this trade. On | beings were proveal guilty of cvi‘ry criinc before 

the contrary, all the arguments drawn from 1 you take thorn off, of which, however, not a 

those sources plead for it, and they plead much • single proof is adduced, ought ire to takt* upon 

more, loudly, and much more strongly in every . ourselves the oflico of executioners ? And oven 

p.'irt of the question, for an immediate than for if wc condescend so far, still can wt* he Jiistilied 
a gradual abolition. in taking them, unle.ss we have clear proof that. 

III. But now, sir, T come to Africa. That is they aro criminals ? 

I the ground on which T rest, and here it is that 1 But if we go much further; if we ourselves 
; say my right honourable friends do not cairy It-mpt Ihciii to sell ibeir fellow-creaturo.s to us, 
their i>rinclples to their full extent. Why ought we may rest assured that they will take care to 
the slave trade to be abolished ? Because it i.v ]irovide hy every method, by kidnapping, by 
incurable isiJUtiTiCKl How much stronger, then, village-breaking, by unjust wars, by iniquitous 
is the argument for immediate than gradual condemnations, by rcmlcring Africa a scene of 
aiioiitioiil By allowing it to continue even for , bloo<lsljed and misery, a supply of victims in- 
one hour, do not my right hoiiourahle friends creasing in proportion to our demaml. (kin w«, 
i weaken— do not they desert their own argument then, hesitate in deciding whether the wars in 
j of its injustice ? If on the ground of injustice it Africa are their wars or ours? It was our arms 
j ought to bo abolished at last, why ought it not in the river Uaineioon, jmt into the hands of 
j now ? Why is injustice to he sulh red to remain the trader, that furni.slicd him with tlie means of 
I for a. single hour? From what I hear without pmshing his trade; and I have no more doubt 
' doors, it is evident that there is a general con- that they arc lintiHli arms put into llm hands 
I viction entertained of it.s being far from just, of Africans, which iiroinote universal war and 
! and from that very c<mviction of lU injustice desolation, than I can doubt their hiivhig done .so 
some men have lieeii Jefl, I fear, to the f,U]>posi- in that individual iiistanee. 

I lion that the slave trade never could Jiave been J have shown how great i.s the enoniiity of this 
IHjrmitted to Iwgin, but fiom some strong and even on the siijiposition that we take only 

irresistihlo necessity ; a neec.ssiiy, however, convicts and prisoners of war. But lake the 
i v.hieh, if it was fancied to exist at first, I have subject in I’e other way; take it on the groumls 
shown cannot be thought by any man wliatcver stated by tbe right honoiirablo gentleman over 
i to exist at present. This plea of nece,ssity, lhii.-» the way; and how does it stand? Think ol 
j presumed, and iiresumed, as T .'>u‘'pect, from the kioiitv thousand persons carried away out of 
j circumstance of injustice itself, lets camsed a sort their country by wr. know nul what means ; for 
j of ac(]uiescence in the coiitiiiiiaiice of this evil, oimes imputed, for light or inconsiderable faiiltK, 
j -Men have been led to place it in the i auk of forMebt, perliap.s, for the criirio of witcliciafl., or 
j those necessary evils which are supjiosed to be a thousand other weak and scandalous jnctexls! 

I tbe lot of hupian creatines, audio be p»*rjnitU«i Bi-sides all the Iraud and kidnapping, the vil- 
' to fall upon some countries or individuiihs, rather j lainieH and jan'lidy, by which Hie slave tiade is 
j than upon others, by that Being whose w.iys are | supplied, lleilect on these eighty tliou.sarid 
! inscrutable to us, and who.se dispensations, it is } persons thus annually taken olfl Theie is soine- 
I conceivotl, we ought not to look into. The origin | thing in the horror of it that Rnrpa.s.^ s all the 
I of evil ns, indeed, a subject beyond the rear h of j boiimls of im agination. Admitting that there 
! the human understanding; and Hie pciTui^'^inri j exists in Africa something, like to lomts of jms- 
I of it liy the Supreme Being, is a subject into | tice; yet what an oflice of InimihaHon and 

i which it belongs not to us to iiujuire. But I roeannci.s8 is it in ii.s to take ujmn ourselves to 

. where the evil in question is a moial evil which j caiTy into execution the partial, the crut l, ini- 

a man can scrutinise, and where that iiioial evil ! qnitous sentences of such courts, as if wc aim) 

nas its origin with ourselves, let us not imagine I were strangers to all religion and to tlie first 
j that we can clear our consciences by this general, * principles of justice. 
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But thftt country, it m said, has been in some 
degree civilised, end civilised by ns It is said 
they havegained some knoa U dge of thf^ principles 
of justice Wbdt, sir, hnve ihe> ,fiiijcd th( pun 
Liplcs of justife from !•» tl (jiiiisation 
brought about by ns < Ym givi tin in enough of * 
onr iDtenoniHt to ronvi \ to tin rn the means, and 
toinitiiitelbeiiiinthestudv if mutual destmction * 
We give thorn just tuoiigh ol tin firms of justice I 
to I liable them to add the jtr ti \t of Ir^al trials | 
to thur otlnr niodrs of p rj ti iting the most 
atrocious inniuitj Wi givi thun |iist enough 
of liiirnpcaii improvements to mible them the 
more (flooiiully to turn Afnci into a ravaged ^ 
wilderness Sonic evidences h«i> that the Afri> 
runs ure addietfd to the piuctue of gambling, 
that they (Mn hi 11 their wives and ehildien, 
and iilf irii itr ly themselvis An the sc, tlu n, the 
1( gitiiiiato soiin es of sluv cry ? Shall we jirt t< iid 
tliat wu ( 111 thus ru quiio an honest right to ( xai t 
(lie labour of these people f Can wt pietend 
that we have a light to carry away to distant 
ngioiiH men of whom we know nothing by 
aiithi ntu inquiry, and of whom thi re is every 
n 11*40 liable piesiimption to think that those who 
sell them to us have no right to do ho t But the 
evil does not stop h( re 1 feel that there is not 
time for mo to make all the lemorks which thi 
suhj^t disenes, and I refram fiom attempting 
to 1 numerate hilf the dieadful eoiiBiqucmes ot 
this system. Do you think nothing of tlu luiu 
and the miseries m which so many othei individ- 
uals, still icnnuiiing in Afrua, are luvolvul in 
const quinoe of carrjing ofl so many mynads of 
people ? Do >ou think nothing of their f vmilic*i 
whuh are left behind , of the coimeotions whuh 
are broki n , of the fneudsbips, attuc hmentb, \nd 
ril itioiislii]>s that are burst asuiidti f Do you 
think nothing of the niiseius in (onsccpuiuc, 
tliat are felt lioiu geiu latun to geiuiution, of 
the piivation of that happiness win h mi„]it lu 
coiuuiuuu ited to them by tlu intiohi tinn ol 
civilisition, and ol mental and nui il iniprovt 
mint I Ahippinuss which loii will hold horn 
them so long us jou ptnnit the shvt tiuh to 
contmiif \\ hat do > ou ) c t know of the mlt i nol 

state of Africa ? YouhaviMaiiu<I < n i ti t to 
that quarter of the globt tiom this civilised and 
onlightcnid eoiinti) , but suih i tiadi, that, m- 
btead ot dlflnsing eithci knowledge oi wealth, it 
has lieen the cluck to tvci> liuUblu piiibuit 
Instead of auj fui inletehingr ot coinmoditiis, 
instead of eunvejmgto tluni ftoni thib highl) j 
favoured land, anj means of impi ivtinent, \ou 
cany with you that noxious plant bj whieh 
i very thing w withered and bhstc el , uiidf w hose 
shade noting that is ubcful or piofitable to 
Alrica will ever flonrisb or take root Long as 
that continent bas been known to navigators, the 
extreme line and boundaries of its coasts is all 
with which Isnrope has yet Iwcome acquainted . 
while other countries in the same parallel of Uti- 
hule, through a happier system of inti rcouibe. 


have reaped the blessings of a mutually bendicia} 
commgroe. But as to the w hole intmor of that 
continent, you arc, by }onr own principles of 
eoiumeree, vet eutirelv shut out Alnca u 
known to yon only in its skirts.* Yet even there 
you are able to infubc a poison that spreads its 
(ontagioU's f ffeetb from one end of it to the other, 
wimh penetratis to its very centre, coxrupting . 
evei y port to w hieh it reaches You there sub 
vert the whole order of nature , you aggravate 
every natural borbanty, and fornisU to every 
man living on that continent motives for oom I 
iintting, under the name and piciextof commeice, 
uis of perpetual violence and perfidy against 
his nei^diliour 

qhns, bii has the pervtihioU of British eom- 
tnerte earned misery instead of luppmess to 
one whole quarter of the globe > ilse to the 
veiy princijiles of trade, niisguidi d lu oui poliej, 
ind unmindlul of oui dutj, what astonishing, . 

I bad almost baid, what irrtjfnraLle mischief, 
have we brought upon tint continent } Ilow i 
shall we hoju to obtain, if it be possible, for- | 
givcnoss tiom lie won for those cnomioub evil 

wc have (ornmitte 1, if we refuse to rii eke use d 
Utose means w Inch the men y of Provide uce bath 
still reserved to n**, for wiping away the guilt 
and shame with which we are now covered. If I 
wt lefuse even this ilegice of compensition , if 
kiK wmg the imsei it s w e huv e caused, w i refuti I 
(Veil now to put a stop to them, how guatlv I 
aggravated will bt the guilt of Great Brituii' 
and whit a blot will thesi transactions toi ever | 
be in the histoiv ot this country I ibhull wo, 
thin, dday to rcpiir these injuries, and to | 
begin rendinng justice to Africa ^ Bhall we ^ 
not count the dajs and hours th it are suffered | 
to iiittrvuie, and to diliy the aceoniplishnii nt i 
ot such a woikl Kiflcit whit an imiuenst 
oljcct IS bifore jou, what an object for a 

II ition to h IV e in vn w, and to have a prosjifi t, 
u licit r tlu favoui of Providtuce, of being now 
pirniitu I to attain* I think the House will 
igiti with me in chinshing the ardent wish 'o 
enter without dtlaj upon the meosures ntCiKsai v I 
for these gn it mils, and T am sure that tlu ( 

* Eve ry paulng loonth, more especially in recent | 
jears, lias been hippilr making the above less ami 
less true Dr 1 ivinkstine Speke, Barton, Stanlev 
aiKt others, have all helped to unfold the interior i r ^ 
tlie contini nt Commander Cameron, entering Afri< a 
on the east eoset, after Uiree years of unheard of ditfl 
culties and dangers, emerged, m bovember Ijfto, at 
Bcnsuela, on the wt-st co iNt, having done two tin u 
sand wiles as Uie crow flies Missionary effort m 
quickly following up the disc iveries of our explore t | 

and It having a propoi tionate effect in les|Biilng the 
slavo trafflu Mauv thousands of slaves were formerh 
taken awav from the district aronnd X<ake Xyffcsa , 1 u. 
since the settlement of a mission station therih oidf 
forty neio taken during 187bi Mission settienieuti* 
are alnadv CAvabhakotl or in proeebs of estaUlshinent 
at the other principvl Alrfcan lakes— Iboganyika \ u- i 

torla Kyaasa, and Albert Nyaan. | 
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immediate abblitioix of the slave trade is the 
diet, the principal, the moat indispuisable act 
of polity, of duty, and of justice, that the 
legieUtme of this country has to take, if it is 
indeed their ivish to sttitre those important 
objects to whirii 1 have alluded, and which 
I we are bound to pursue bv the most solemn 
obligations 

There is, however, one argument set up as a 
unnersal answci tomerythingthatcan lie urged 
on our <«idL , whether we addrc<o> ourselves to 
the understandings of oiir op] onents, or to the ir 
hearts and consciences It is ik ccssarj I shoul I 
remoie this fonnidible objicuon , for, though 
not often stated^ distinct terms, I fear it is ont 
I \«hicli Ins a very wide intlmnci I he slavt 

tnde sjsUm, it is supposed, lias tikcu so deep 
root m Africa, that it is absurd to think of its 
iKing eradicated and the abolition of that 
shore of tnde cat md oti bj Great lliitiiD, and 
lepeciallj it her exarnplo is not tollowcd b\ 
otiitr powers, is likely to bo of iiry little 
service One nit Uaic to say, in reply to so 
I dangcious an arqiiment that wo ought to b< 
extnmeh sure, indeed, of tlu i',sniu| tioii on 
which it icsts before we ventun to ul> on itf 
ealiditj , befoic wc decide that an ceil winch 
I w« ouivihch (outnlmte to mflut is incunble, 

I and on that ^<1y plea, reluse to desist from 
I In inngour put hi the system winch pioduces 
I it You irt not sure, it is said tint other 
' nations w ill give up the trade , if you sliould rt • 

I nounce it I uiiswer, if this trade is ns u iiiiin d 
as it IS isscited to be, oi if it has iii it i thou 
I sandth pait of the cnimnahty whicli I an 1 
others, dtu thorough luscstigntion of the sul 
jut ihaiqt upon it, God fcrbid that we should 
* hcsitif'e 111 dcMiiuniiig to rcIiiKiiiish ho iiucpu 
tons a trallic, evt ii though it should be ret iimd 
bj otlur counlife,s God forbid, however that 
w t Hhoiild f 111 to do our utmost town I iiuluciiig 
other eouiitrics to abandon a blood} < oiiiTuciee , 

I will h Intv liavo probably been in a good 
iiuivme, ltd by our cximjlc to puisue Cod 
lorhid that we should be eapiblc of whIiii ^ I » 
aiTogatt to ourseUcs the glcrj of he mg sinful ii 
in renouncing it 1 

1 tremble at the thought of gentlemen's luelul^ j 
mg themselves in this argument, an aiguni* iit , 
AS pernicious as it IS futile * Waskn Itund * 
saj they, “to hiinnnitj irt see on I i 

none of jou in our /t 1 for the goo I of Afn 
but the French will not abolish— the Duteh will 
not abolish We wait, therefore, on iirudcnti d 
pnncjplcs, till they )om us, or set us an 
example * 

How, eir, is this enormous evil eier to be 
eradiefted, if every nation is thus prudent tally 
to wait till the concurrence of all the world 
shall have liecn obtained t Let me reni irk, too, 

I * that there is no nation m Europo th it has, on 
the one hand, plunged so de^ly into this guilt 
4 S Bntain , or that is so likely, on the other, to 
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be looked up to as an ex implo, if she bhould 
have tlie ninniim SK to be the first m dmidediy 
renouncing it Hut, sir, does not this ugmiient 
apply a tloiisand times mou strongly in e 
contrary wayi How mud more jiisih ma> 
other nations point to us, and sn 
should we abolish the shiyo trade, wh ii (lieal 
Britain has not aboliehed t Unt un, fi ei as she 
IS, pist and honourable as she ts and deeph, 
alho, involved as she is in this (onmitiet iiliovc 
dl nations, not only has not abolished, hut ImN 
le fused to iboltsh She has Jni estigatetl it well , 
she has giiiud the complotest lubight into iIh 
iiiiuit indefleets, she has collected volumes ot 
(Vide lice on eveiy branch ot the subject ITir 
Hiiito has dulihciited has delihcMatcel again 
and Agiin, and what is the result^ bho hii** 
giively and sohmulj determined to sane lion 
the slave trade She sanctions it at hast fora 
while her Uqiblature, thciefoio, it is phun. 
Sits no guilt 111 it, and has thus funii hid iim 
with the stioiigest evidence that she cun finuish 

rf tlm justiee uncpiohtion ilily— and of the 
polie y also, in u ceiiaiii measuK, and iu ciitain 
caxs at hast, of pel nutting this tralHc to 
eontiiiui " 

3 hm, Hir, is the aigunicnt with which wc 
furnish the other nations of lluiope, if we agiin 
refuse to put an nid to the slave tiade In 
stcid, the ref OK, of ininyiuing, that by ohoosing 
to piesunit on their (ontinuing it, we sh ill have 
exempted oui selves from guilt, and have trans- 
feired the whole erimiiulity to them let us 
lather n fleet that on the veiy iniieiih uigeel 
against uj, we hlull hnieefeirth lu\o to tnswer 
f i then nun s is well ns our own \\e have* 
stion ie isniis to believe that it tie jionds upon 
us, whet he I othn couiitrus will ptisisf iii tins 
bloody tiade or not Already wo have sufltied 
one ye ir to jiass away, and now the ejin stion is 
renewed, a proposition is made loi tdual 
wilhthevi wofjuv niing immitli ite abolition 
1 know tl ell flu ulty that esi tH m utteiiiptui} 
toielonn long t sill lished abuses, mil I know 
the diiir^ei III in^ fre m the ugumont in f ivour 
of <leU>, 111 tli( f 1 e of t vils which, lie vcitlitlfh 
ire thought too fiioimons to he borin*, win » 
co^iehnel oh perpitual But by proposing 
•eonio other period than tho jiesrnt ly ju 
senbing some enidition, by w iitiii/' fci me 
( ontuigc ucy, oi by lefiisin' to pio ird till i 
tlioiisii) I livomJile (nruinHtimes unit 1 
^cther, peril ips until we obtain the gemri 
conrui rente ol Kiiiope (a oornurrenf winch I 
believe nevei yet todc jilace at the iiim mo- 
ment of any one imjirovenie nt in i li y or iii 
iiiOTiils), year after yc ir cncape , and tlio most 
enormous evils go unredrewd We wc tins 
abuadautly exemplified, not rnlv lu publie, but 
in private life. Sinidai ol s nafious have bun 
often applied to the t iw of personal reforma- 
tion. If you go into the str et, it is a chatioe 
but the first pemoo who cronfiva you is one. 
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**Qui recte riventll proro^Al liorani.'* 

'** H*! who (lelHyR the hoitr of Iivin;j wi 11, 

Htandft like the rustic on a riser's hrirtk, 

I'o see the sU'csrn run out ; hut on it flows. 

And still shall flow with current nevc-r cc.-iHinK.**) 

— of Ilfjraat, book 1 , epistle 2. 

Wu may wait ; wc may ilciay to cross the stream 
before us, till it lias ruu down ; l)iit w'e ahull 
wail for ever, lor the river w'ill still flow on, 
without heini? exhaustf*i!. We shall l>e no nearer 
the object which v/e ])rofc'5S to have m view, «o 
long OH the steis whii li alone can bring us to it, 
is not taken. Until llic ueinal, the only renieily | 
is ajiplied, v/e ought neither to flatter oiirselvea 
iliat we hu\c as yet tliorouglily lai«l to heuit the 
evil we affect to dejflore, nor that theie is .as 
yet any reaaonahlo assurance of its being brought 
to an actual termination. 

It has also been occasionally urged, that there 
is Momolhiiig in tlioilisjioaitioii atnl iiatarc of the 
Africans themselves which rcmlcrs all ])iospcct 
oC civilisation on that continent extremely nn- 
]ironti.sing. *‘It has Iweii known,” says Mr 
Krazer, in ]ii.s evidence, Unit a boy has been 
put to death who was refused to be purchased 
as a slave." This uinglo story was di'imied by 
that gentleman a sullicient jiroof of the harharity 
of the AfricuTis, and of the inutility of abolishing 
the slave trade. My honourable friend, how- 
ever, has told you that tliis boy ha<i jweviously 
run away from his niasler three several tunes; 
that the mnsler had to pay his value, according 
to the eustoni of the country, every time be 
vvjis brought bai'lc ; and that partly from anger at 
theboy f<ir ruiiuing away sofreipn*ully, :uid partly 
to pri'veiit a still further re))etition of the sanu* 
expense, lie determined to put him to death. 
Sueh was the explaualion of the story given in 
the cross-examination. 'Plus, sir, is the signal 
instance that has been dwelt upon of African 
barbarity. This Afin-an, vve admit, was iiimn- 
lightencd, and altog<*l her barbarous ; but let us 
now unU, what wonbl a civilised and c>di<jhft'v'd 
MVat! Indian^ or a lauly of West Indians, liave 
done in any ' ase of a j lar.il lei nature ? I vill 
quote you, sir, a law passed in the Woht In lies 
in the year 17--, which in turning over the 
book J bai>pcne<l just now to cast my eye upon ; 
by which law, this very same enmo of running 
away, is, by the legiabsture of the island, by the 
grave and deliberate sentence of that enlightened 
legislature, v'ith death: ami tins not 

ill the case only of the third offonce, hut even in 
the very jirH inslame. It is enact id, ‘‘That if 
.my negro or other slave shall withdraw himself 
from his master for the term of six months : or 
any slave that was ahsent shall not return 
witliin that time, it shall be adjudged felony, 
and every such person shall suffer dealh,” 
There is another West India law, by which 
every negro’s hand is armed a aiinsr liis fellow- j 
negroes, by his being authorised to kill a runaway 


slave, and even having a reward held eut to him 
for doing so. Let the House now contrast the 
two cases. Let them ask themselves which of 
the two exhilVits the greater barbarity? Let 
them reflect, with a little candour and liberality, 
whether on the ground of any of those facts, 
and loose insinuations as to the nacriflces to he 
met with in the evidence, they can possibly re- 
concile to themselves the excluding of Africa 
from all means of civilisation ; wdiether they can 
possibly vote for the continuance of the slave 
trade iiimn the principle that the Africans have 
.shown tlic'inselves to be a race of inco'iritjiOle 
t/arbariaiM. 

i hope, tluTefore, we shall hear no more of the 
moral impussibility of civilising the Africans, 
nor have our understandings and consciences 
again insulted, by being called ii|)on to sanction 
the slave trade, until other nations shall Lave 
set the exanqilo of abolishing it. While we have 
beim deliberating upon the subject, one nation, 
not ordinarily taking the lead in polities, nor by 
any moans remorka’ole for the boldness of its 
councils, has dotemiincd on a gradual abolition ;* 
a determination, indeed, sirioo it permits for a 
time the existence of the slave trade, would bo 
an unfortunate jifittern for our imitation. Prance, 
it is said, will take up the trade if we relinquish 
it. What ? Is it supx>oserl that in the present 
situation of St Domingo, of an island whiv;h used 
to take three-fourths of all the slaves required 
by the colonics of Prance, she, of all eountrics, 
will think of taking it up? What countries 
rviiiain The Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
Spaniards. Of those countries, let me declare it 
is my oi*inion that, jf tlicysee us renounce the 
trade alter lull deliberation, they will not be 
disposctl, even on ju ineiples of policy, to rush 
further into it. But I suy more. How are they 
to furnish the ca]Mt'il necessary for carrying it 
on ? If thm* is anv aggravation of our guilt, in 
this wr*‘t<;laMl husincss, greater than another, iL 
is that ^^c ha\e st.oojicd to be the carriers ot 
these miserable Imings from Africa to the West 
Indies lor all the other powers of Europe. Ami 
now, .‘?ir, if we retire from the trade altogether, 
1 .ask, where ia that fund which is to be raisnl 
at once by other nations, equal to the purchase, 
of .‘10,000 or 40,000 slaves ? A fund which, if we 
r.itc them at JC40 or £50 each, cannot make a 
capital of less than a million and a half, or twi* 
millions of money. From what bi'anch of their 
commerce is it that these European nations will 
draw together a fund to feetl this monster? to 
keep alive this detestable commerce ? And even 
if they should make the attempt, will not that 
immense chasm, which must instantly ba created 
in tlio other ]\'irt.s of their trade, from# which 
this vast capital must be withdrawn in order to 


' 1)011 mark, which (in 1794) made a law that the 
.shave tratle should cease at the end of im yean, is , in 
1804. 
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{ ^pp!y the slave trade, be filled up by your- 
^ as) vex ^ VVill not these brauclics of comntcrue 
i a^hich they must leave, and from which they 
must withdraw their industry and their cai>ita1$, 
in order to apply them to the slave trade, lie then ' 
taken up by British merchants ? Will you not 
even in this case find your capital flow into these 
deserted channels If Will not your capital be , 
turned from the slave trade to that natural and ! 
innocent commerce from which they must with- 
draw tlicir capitals in proportion as they take up 
the traffic in the flesh and blood of their fellow- 
creatures ? 

ITio committee sees, I trust, bow little pp'ouiul 
: of objection to our proposition there is in this 
1 port of our adversaries’ argument. 

I Having now detained the 11 oust* ho long, all | 
I that 1 will further add shall be on tliat important ; 
I subject, the civilisation of Africa, which 1 have i 
I already shown that I consider as the leading ! 
I feature in tbi'i ijiiestion. (Jnevod am f to think 1 
, lliat there shouhl be a single person in this , 
j country, much more that there should be a single I 
iiieiither in tlie British Parliament, wlio can look | 
on the present «lark, uncultivatiMl, and uncivilised j 
state of that continent as a ground for coniiiiuing | 
the slave trade ; as a ground not only for refusing | 
, to attempt the improvement of Africa, but oven ' 
1 lor hindering and intercept ing e\ery ray of light : 

which might otherwise break in upon her, as a i 
j ground for refusing to her the common chanci‘ 
and the oommon incaiis with wliich other nations 
have been blessed, of emerging from their native 
harharism. 

Here, os in every other branch of tliis cilonsivc 
question, the argument of our adversaries pleatis 
against them ; for surely, sir, the present dejdor- 
able state of Africa, especially when -we reflect 
that her chief calamities arc to he ascribed to us, 
calls for our geiieious aid, rather than justifies j 
any despair on our part of her recovery, and still 
less any further repetition of our injuries. 

I will not much longer fatigue tlie attention 
; of the House ; but this point lias iiupre-'setl 
it«elf so deeply on my mind, that 1 must trouble I 
' llie committee with a few additional observe- . 
lions. Are we justified, J ask, on any tlieory, or , 
by any one instance to bo found in the hi.stoi y , 
; of the worhl, from its very beginning to this 
• day, in forming the supposition whicli I am now 
\ eomhaiiiig '/ Are we justified in supposing that 
! the particular ])raetic© W'hich wo encourage in 
Africa, of men’s selling each other for slavcM, is 
! any symxdoin of a barbarism that is incurable ? 

I Are we justified in supposing that even iho . 

practice of offering up human sacrifices jirovee | 
j ft totab incapacity for civilisation? I believe it | 
, wOl lie found, and perhaps ranch more generally I 



human sacrifices, obtained in former peinnls, j 
} throughont many of those nations which imw, ; 
j by the blessings of Prfividence, and by a long ! 


progression of improvements, arc advanced the 
furthest ill civilisation. I ludievc, sir, that, if 
W'o will reflect au instant, wo shall llud that this 
oliservation comes dir«;ctly homo to our own 
selves; and that, on the same ground on which 
w'c are now disposed to proscribe Africa tor ovoi 
from all possihility of improvoincut, we ourselves 
might, in like manner, have been proHcrihed, 
and for ever shut out fVom all the blessings 
which we now enjoy. 

There w’as a time, sir, wliich it may ho lit 
sometimes to revive in the reinemhraiiee of our 
conn try men, when even Iminan sacnfici‘s are 
said to have been ollered in this island. But 1 
would espeeiiilly observe on this <lay, lor it is a 
ease invcisely in jioint, tluit the very practice of 
the s]a\ e trade once ])revailed among us. ISlaves, 
as we may reail in Henry's “ History of (Beat 
Britain,” were formerly an CKtablishcd article of 
our exp»»rts. “ Great immhers,” he says, “ were 
expoileil like cattle from llio British const, and 
were to bo seen exposed for sale in the Ko>nnu 
market.” It iloes not distinclly a]>i»eiir by what 
means they w^-ro jirocuml ; but there was uii- 
([ll•^slionably no small resemblance, in this jMir- 
ticnlar point, between the ease <»f ournneestorN 
ami that cd‘ the present wTtdclied natives of 
Africa ; for the historian tells you that “ailultery, 
witchcraft, and debt, were prol»al>iy some of the 
chief sources of supplying tlie Itoman market 
with British slaves ; tiiat jirisomTs taken in war 
were added to the number ; and that there might 
lio among them some unfortunate gaiiiestem 
wlio, after having I»ist all their goods, ut length 
staked themsolves, their wives, and their cliil- 
dreii.” Kvery (me of these sources of slavery 
has been stated, ami almost jirccisely in the 
some terms, to be at this liour a source of slavery 
in Africa. Ami these circuni.staucen, sir, with a 
solitary instance or two of liiirnan saerifices, 
furnish the alleged jiroofs that Africa labours 
under a natural incapacity for e.ivillNutioii ; that 
it is enthe 'iasni and fanaticism to t hink that slic 
can ever cn.;oy the knowledge and the morals of 
Kurojic ; that Providence never intended her to 
rise above a stale of b.irliurism ; that J*ro\i<Ienee 
Itas irrevocably doomed ber to be, only a nursery 
lor '^hivcs for us free and civilised Biirt»peanH. 
AT1(av of this ]iriiici]»le, as np]»lied to Ali j« a, ami 
I should ho glad to know why it might not also 
have been oj^plicd to ancient and unejvili.scd 
Britain. Why rniglit not some Roman senator, 
rcahoniiig on the jiniicijilcs of some, honourahle 
gentlemen, and pointing to Briti^'h barbanati.'i, 
have }m.dicted with equal boldne-'^, There is a 
people tliat will never ri.se to e.i\ibsaLion -there 
is a ]»eoplft destined never to be rie<> a people 
witlioiit tlic undtTMtandiiig m*ee.ssary for the 
attainment of useful arts ; dejm-ssed by the 
hand of Naturt*. below t)ic 1e\fcl of tlie liuman 
siiccic.s ; ami created l<> form a «npi»ly of slaves 
for the rest of the world.” Miglit not this have 
been said, acconiing to the jirinciple.s which we 
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now hear sf Alpd» in all respects as fairljr and as 
truly of Bntain herself, at that peijod of her 
bist^, as it can now be sairl by us of the in- 
habitants of Afnca f 

Wo, sir, have long since c^l^r£fl<l from bar- 
hMm. We have almost forgotten tint we 
were dnee barbauans W« nrf now iais<d to a 
bitiiatfon wbwh ixIiHits a striking <ontrastto 
every eircunistanee by vilnch a 1 loin in might 
have rharactcriKd ns and by whnh wt now 
ch iraetcnse Afri< u 1 hen is, nulci «l, om thing 
wanting to complete the lontnst, and to char 
us altogether from tin iiiiputation of ictiiig cien 
to this hour as barb ii uns , for w( coiitinuo to 
ibis hour a birbarous Irithc jii si uts we con- 
tinue it even vit, in spite ot uH our great and 
limb niUifiU pi» t« nsions to civilis ition Wc 'were 
once ns ol> ( ui» iir oiig tin ti it ions < f the earth. 


ancient inhabitants of BrHam ; if 
think at the misery whiih would stilfhav* 
whelmed us had Great BNtain eontinuea t0 iShm 
present times to lie a mart for slaves to the mm 
civilised nations of the world, through aomo 
cruel policy of theirs, God forbid that we shottld 
any longer sub|cct Africa to the aame drtedCul 
scourge, and { ret^lude the light of knowledgOi 
which has reached eiery other quarter of the 
globe, from haiing access to her coasts. 

I trust we sli ill no longer continue this com- 
merce, to the destruction of every improvement 
on that wide continent, and shall not consider 
ourselvfs as tonfeniiig too great a boon, in 
*n)storing its inhabitants to the^rank of human 
iKings I tiust w( shall not think ourselves too 
libiral, if, b> abolishing the slave trade, we give 
them the s iini coninion cliauce of civilisatieit 


ns Mi\ i*i in out iitiniiiis us dd is< I m our 
rrioralH, as dt^,! iled in our nuddhtindings, as 
fhistunlmpp} Aim ins are at pn suit Jintm 
•tin 1 ipse of a lon^ sim m of irs, by i pro^rri s 
Sion slow, and fur a tune almost iiiipiiiLptiiitf, 
wt have bei OHIO I ich ititt variety of ar quire mints, 
favoun dabovc intasuio in the gifts of I*rovidtiic< , 
uiirivalh d in comim ret, pn eminent in arts, fore 
most m tlu pui suits of jihilosoplij ind HCitnte, 
and cHtablishtid in nil tlx bUssings of civil 
society We ire m Iht possession of p( mi, of 
liappincss, and of libcity \Vi ire under the 
guidince of a mild and bindiccnt religion , and 
we are protected by inipartinl laws, and the 
purest adimiiistr ition of )ustict \V e art liMiig 
iiudir A 8) stem of government wbitb our own 
happy (XpinoiK i leads ns to pronouiKe the best 
iiid wisiht wliiih 1i IK (\cr yit Ixtn framed, a 
nystem whuli li is I cccnne the idmirition ot the 
world Tioim dl till SI III Spin's w must for 
ever hi\o btni shut out, hidtluri Inn uiv 
truth ill those juiiKijiUs whic h s(> 111 ^ nthincu 
have not In sit it I to 1 iv d >vv n ns ij ph ul '• to 
the case of Atm i [lalttic e pii ql s mn 
true W( (in I in s hid lamniislit d to this hoiii 
In that iiiiMiibU hi itc of igiiorimc, Iiutil 
Itj, and di^i liticn in whuli hist r\ proMs 
ournmcstiv to have htiii uniiuisv i Uit>th i 
nations adotdi I these piiiuq! s in tluri (< iidiut 
toward us, hui Oilni nations nj plud to t ic it 
Ibitain tin uasoniiu: whnh some of thu seuitors 
ot thw very isluul now tq pU to Atijca, agis 
might have piss»dwithml our fimi ii g fi ira 
bubonsm, andw< who lu n)oungtln blessings 
of Bntish emliBation, ol Iti itish 1 iw s *nd Uritish 
liberty, might, ut this hour hue bmi little 
superior, either in niorils, m knowkdic, or 
reflnemGnty to the i^de inh ibilnnts of the coast 
of Gnineo, 

If, then, wo fed that this pcrpduil confine- 
ment in the fetteis of biutil unorance would 
luue Icon the gieatest cnhinity which could 
have btfalleu ne ; U we view with gratitude and 
eauUatlon the c45iitrast bi tween the pienlinr 
bleaemga we enjoy^ and the wretchednebb of the 


with other p iits ol the world, and that we shall 
now allow to \fri(athc opi»ortumty, the hope, 
the piospdtof attuning to the same blessings 
which we oui selves, thiough the fuvoinable dis- 
p( ns itions ol Divine Prov idciieo, liav6 boen per- 
inittMl, at a much more early period, to eigoy 
If we list n to the voice of reason and du^y, ahd 
pursue this niglit the line of conduct which they 
prcHcnbe, ho ii of us may bve to see a reverse of 
that picture liom which we now turn otir eyes 
with bhanii ind regnt Wc may live to liehold 
the natives of ^frua engage d in the c Urn oceajHi- 
tions of industiy, in the pursuits of a just and 
legit im lie com merce W e ni ly behold the beams 
of sc 1 C nc e ind philosophy bu iking in upon their 
1 ind, wbu h it some li ippy pt i lud m still later 
tiiii s iniy I hi7( With full lustie, and joimiig 
tlioir iDlliience to thit of pure religion, may 
illuminitu and invigoiate the most distant ex- 
tic Tiiities of tb it iinmc use loiithient Then may 
wc hop( that even Auk i, though last of all the 
cpiaitcrs of the glolie, bhill enjoy at length, in 
th« evening of lui di\s, those blessing^ which 
have dt M c nd I s i j Itntifiilly ujion us in a much 
ciilur i> nod of the world Then, also, will 
1 iH>p(, piiticipating in her improvement and 
pc I iitv ICC cue in impU rcc onipensd for the 
tardv ktmlms (if kll)dllc^s it lan be called) Of 
no lo 2 i/( r hindc ring that u>i tiiu nt iKtm extricat- 
ing hdscif out ot the darkness whieli, in other 
more fortunate regions, has been so mneh more 
speedily dispelled 

JNc quv ttbi piiiituo equia orlena alBavit 

Aiihclla, 

Illir sera riilH.»a sccendit lunima vespei ** 

( * On na, while uirly dawn with panting ateecU 
Breitheb at bia rising, mcldjr eve for tAem 
1 ),«hta up hei Area alow^comuig * ) 

— KtfpiTi deopfUe I 

Then, sir, may be applied to Afnoa those 
words, onguiallr used, indeed, with a dHTerent 
view. 

** Ufa danram cxactfs — i 

Devenere loens Ustoe, et amoma nrafea 
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WILLIAM PITT, 

SOS 


> ii«moitEm» aedosqne 

liHS eampos At)i«r «t Imauio v«itit 
f '' PikipMrOL** ^ 

f » performed, they reicli those happ) fiilds 

Oardein* end grovea, and seats of h\ln,; juv, 

'Where the pure ether spreads with wider sw ly 

And thiowB a purple light o er all the pi \tna ) 

—IvrgtlsJintid bookvl 

It is in this view, aiiv- it is an atonimont for 
our long and cruel injustice towird Africa, tli^t 
tliA measure proposid by my honourable fiiind 
most lorcibly retomiiuuda it&ill to iii\ mind 
The great and happy chan^i to be expected m 
the state of her intubiUnth, is, of all tiio various 
and {mporUniflienchtH of the abolition, lu my 
estimation, inoomparabl} tlu most (xteiibivo and 
Important 

f shall vote, sir, against the adjoin iniH nt and 
T shall also oppose to the utmost evirj pio]>osi- 
tion which in any way nuy tend cither to pu- 
\ent, or even to postpone for an houi, the totil 
almhtionof the slave tiade a me isun whuh 
on all the vanous gioimds which I have Ktiicil, 
wt are bound, by the most picbsing and indis 
pensable dutj, to adopt 

(The impression mule b> this speedi was u> 
great that all the spirt it us pri'^cnt lilievid 
thitthe vote mfavoiu of Pitts motion woull 
be eamid Mi Dundas’s jd in of ,ri i In il at i li 
I on, however, had the prcfinmi b> a mi) nity 
of Bixtj tight votes Ills srheino, hrru„ht 1 u 
Bardin dttail, was lost m tin House ot Loi Is 
Through the unt ring labours ol ^\JJb(rfon<, 
after Pitts death a rr solution was pipscd m 
1806, to the tilect *'thvt tlu slive tiad< wis 
inconsistent 'with justice, humanit>, tml sounl 
poUoy, and that mcasur a ouglit to he t il < n foi 
itHimniediatc iliolitioii * On 1st Jannui} I'^OS a 
hill to this effect b( came law In Amcnr a in 1 7U4, 
and again m 1800, tralhc in t»Ia\is li ul hitii 
tleclaml illegal In 1807, an Act w as ]i issr 1 th it 
aftei the beginning of January 1808, the iiiijfoi 
tation of slaves into the linitcd States vvoul 1 be 
dIagaL In 1S20 the si ive trade was di < 1 ircii to 
he pnracy by the American Congrrss, and in 
t8&4 the same was declared by the JJntnh 
Parliament] 

e^HE EUPTCJBE OP THE NLGOIIATTON^ 
POH PEACE WITH IRAhCL.* 

If we look to the whole eom]>]exton of this 
transaction, the duplicity, the iiroginre, and 
violence which has appe ared m the course of the 
m^gotiiitloa With the Fiench goveniment, if we 
take thence onr opinion of its general rc- 
•nlt» wg shall be justified m our conclusion not 
that tho people of f ranee — ^not that the whole 

* IMlVfred hi the House of Conmoni, November 


government of France- but that port of Mt* 
government which had too mudi inttuenoe, and 
has now the whole asc t ndeuov, iicvei won sincete 
— was determine d to act e pt of n > terms but such 
as would make it m ithei dm able noi safe , such 
as could only be accepted by this lountry by a 
suiunder ot all its luturests, and bv amuiilKe 
of eve 1 > pri it usion to the charae t« r ol a gn li a 
jiovve rful, or an independent nation 

This, ir, IS intcrtme no longer You hive 
tlu ir own open avow il \oii have itslaUdm 
the Nul SI punt declaritinn ol Plane o itstdt thit 
it is nut agiind vmii commerce, that it is not 
against >our wc ilth, it is not against your pos* 
sessions in tlie 1 ist or yoiii colonics m tne 
West, It ih not against oven tlu source ot your 
niarituno greatness, it is not iigunsianVcf tho 
I appendages ol Mmi empire, but against tho very 
tsscnco ot lilxrtv, agunst tho feuindaiion of 
your indcpf ndt 111 ( , against the citadel ot your 
happiness, against voui constitution it^rilf, that 
their hostilities aie diicdcd 'I hey have them* 
stives announced andinuclaimedtheproiiosition 
that whut they nuan to bung with thur invad* 
ing annus is tlu nms ot thar libi rt> I desire 
no other woi<l to ns> ilio subverHion of the 
Hiiiihh ronstitntion, ind tho hiibsiitution of the 
most m dignant and lalal c >u1r ist -the aTinihilo- 
tionct liritish liberty, and the oblitc i vtion of 
cveiv tiling tint his ruibicd you a gn>Rt, a 
fionrishiiig, and a h ij py \ ( oph 

T hiR IS wh it IS it 1 m F roin this are vr« to 
dec hue ourselves in a in inner that dopiccate's 
the I ige which our cue nil h will lint diHsenihh, 
ami wliK h Will 1 o little inovi 1 I y onr entreaty 1 
IJiidtr Hiiih encimistancts iro we ashimed or 
ifiail to dc Ure, in a turn and in inly tone, onr 
icsolution to lie hill ouimIvcm, or tospeukthe 
lini^uige ot ti nth with Ih cinigj ♦hit In longs 
to >iigii hmcii nnitnl m such u iiisc^ ^ir, T do 
not sc rip 1(, foi om to si^, “ Jl I hr (W nothinir 
b> which 1 could hUle to injhi If a ) rol ibilityof 
the eonte * terniinaiing in oni luvoiii, i would 
niiintain th it tho contest with its woiM ehaners 
IS infciiblc to an u luicsieme in smh dc 
mands 

It I could look nt thiR as i diy rimstinn of 
pruebnec, it J coul 1 c il ulite it ui >n tl in ro 
grounds of iiitcic t, I would sa>, il wc Jr m Ihit 
ebgree of iiatio lal i r w i who li is n i irv I ir 
the imlf pcnileiKc ol *-hc eoniitry in I it ilet^ 
if we rfgirel d iincstic trm piillily il w look at 
individual ciijoymcut fi >iii tlu hi In t to the 
ineinest among us, their is not i in in who « 
stikc IS HO grtdt in Ihr c nintry tint he on hi to 
he Hitite a mopu nt in s u uh iii '' anv j i tiou of it 
to opiKioe tho violent c ol tlu e r« ti»> not is there, 

I trust, a man in this h ipi>y an 1 In e n ition 
whose stake is so small that would not >>c ready 
to sacrifice hw life in tin sair < < lune If we 
I look at It with a view to w/ff/, this would lie 
our conduct But if we l>ok at it upon the 
I yiniieiple of true honour, ot the character vhipb 
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we have to ropport, of the example which we 
!*ave to set to the other nations of Europe ; if 
we view rightly the lot in which Providence has 
placed US, and the contrast between ourselves 
and all the other countries in Eurojjc, gratitude 
to that Providence should iiLspire us to make 
every effort in such a cause. I’hero may bo 
danger ; but on the one .side there is danger ac- 
companied with honour ; on the other side there 
is danger, with indelible shame and disgrace; 
upon such an alternative Englishmen will not 
he.sitato. I wish to disguise no part of my .senti- 
ments upon the grounds on which I put the issue 
of the contest. I ask, whether up to the prin- 
ciphs I have stated wo are prepared to act? 
Having done so, iny oi»inion is not alttire«l ; my 
liopes, however, are animated by the retlection 
that the means of our safety arc in our own 
hanils; for there never was a period when we ! 
liad more to encourage us. In spite of he.ivy < 
burdens, the radical strength of tlie nation never i 
showcil itself more con.spicuous ; its revenue j 
never exhihite<l greater proofs of the wealtli of ■ 
the e.oimtiy ; the same objects which constitute > 
the hlcssiugs wc have to light fori urn isli us with : 


the means of continuing them. Bat it is not 
upon that point I rest. There is one great w. 
source, which I trust will never abandon us, and 
which has shone forth in the English character, 
by wliich we Imve preserved our existence and 
fame as a nation, which I trust wo shall be deter- 
mined never to ahandon under any extremity, 
but shall join hand and heart in the solemn 
pledge that is ]>roposed to us, and declare to his 
majesty **that we know great exertions are 
wanted^ that w'e are prepared to make them ; 
and are, at all events, determined to stand or 
fall by the laws, liberties, and religion of our 
country.” 

[The Tlouse was completely electrified by this 
sjieech, and the greater liody of the nation rallied 
round king and Parliament. A subscription 
was raised of £l,f>00,000 sterling, as a voluntary 
donation to meet the increased expenses of the 
war ; and Mr Pitt w'as permitted so to modify 
his system of taxation as to produce a vast ac- 
ces^iou to the regular income of the government. 
This enabled him to renew the contest with in- 
creased vigour.] 


WILLIAM W I L B K R F 0 R OR 

1759-1 R33. 


TO THE ELECTOnS OF TlOld..’ 

Gkhtlkmkn,- To a mind not utti-rly devoid of 
feeling it must over bo peenliarly interesting to 
visit, niter a long absenre, the residence of 
childhood, and of early youth. Tliia is now my 
situation; and every object, and many of the 
faces 1 lii'hold around me, are such as were 
familiar to me in my earliest years ; while I am 
reminded of many friends and eomieelious, some 
of thorn near nnd ilcar to me, who are no\» no 
more. The emotions thus excited really distract 
my thoughts ; but 1 can truly assure you, that 
whatever deficiency may ho there] ly ocensioiied 
in the expression of my sentiment^!, will be more 
than made up by those feelings of gratitude and 
attachment which at this moment ]>owerfully 
affect my heart, I am naturally led to retrace 
the journey of life, until 1 1 each the iieriod wheu 
1 first became lhe.object of your public notice ; 
for it was yonr kindness, gentlemen, which first 


* Delivered 1807. AlUiongli Wilbei force w»a bo 

vitally connected with the disenssions an the alvUtion 
of the slave trade, yet as Pitt's speech ou this subject 
has already been given, this speeSuen of his style is 
Insfiriett. 


called mo into public life, nnd in my earliest | 
luanlioud placed me in the honourable situation ' 
of your representative. While I filled that office 
I endeavoured to discharge its duties with in- 
dustry and fidelity, and when I ceased to be 
your immediate representative, I did not cease to 
feel .m interest in your welfare. With many of 
you, indeed, I continued still to be connected in 
the same relation. 

Of the manner in which T discharged my par^ 
liainentary duty, and of the principles by which 
it was regulatcfl, it is not for me to speak. I may 
lie said to have lived in public ; my conduct bas 
been open to you all, and 1 have the satisfaction 
of knowing that in general it lias been honoured i 
with your :i])probalion. I am no party-man— 
fnea.sures, not men, ■were the object of my concern. ; 
I formed early a friendly connection with the 
great minister [William I’itt] who so long pre- ! 
sided over the councils of tills country, and our 
friendship was dissolved only by his dea^h. in 
common with most of you, X, in gener^, ap- 
proved bis measures, and had the satisfaction of 
finding the dictates of public duty coincide witn 
the impulse of private friendship. But I never 
addicted myself to him so closely as not to con- 
sider every question and every measure with 
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impartiality and freedom, and 1 supported or 
opposed him as my judgment and conscience 
prescribed. Suffer me, gentlemen, to condole 
with you for a moment on the loss of that great 
man, and to pay a just tribute to his memory. 
\’o7i know, in common with the world, the force 
uf his talents, and the splendour of his clocpieiice ; 
but they who were the companions of his private 
hours can alone sullieieiiily testify the warmtli 
and incessant activity of his patriotism, and 
how, negligent only of bis own personal int»‘rci.t, 
he was unceasingly anxious for the safety and 
prosperity of his country. Great, however, as 
was the respect and attachment I cnii^rtaiiKHl 
for him, T yet sometimes opposed his nieastiros, 
at no small cost of private feeling ; while lie on 
his part was liberal enough to give me cvoiht for 
n>y motives, and to continue to receive me with 
unabatoil confidence and regard. It gratifies me 
to believe that in the main you concurred with 
me in the general a])i>roliation of his measure'^ ; 
and while it must be confessed that ho lived in 
limes of peculiar difficulty and danger, we have 
had the satisfaction during his adininisiration ‘if 
finding onr country gradually advancing in in- 
ternal prosperity. 

I congratulate you on Ihb iinprovenn-nt which 
wo witness, and on the increased population ami 
aflinunoe 1 have observed in every ])art of onr 
great country, Tn the West Hiding, which J 
have just visited, I have been beholding the 
» ffocts of manufacturing imlustry ; here £ see 
♦ho**© of coTuincrcial cnterjiriso ; and these very 
fields, in which I so often walked and played in 
niy infancy, are filled with the habilations of 
inch But it gratifies mo both there and here to 
find that you arc not so absorbed in the pursuit 

j our particular schemes, or the promotion of 


your personal interests, as not to be attentive 
also to the public welfare, and to be ready to 
come forth at your country’s call, whatever be 
the service she may require of you ; whether it 
1 h' to defend her with your arms, or to servo her 
no less effectually in adiiiinistoring her justU^ 
Here, pmtleiucn, we see the happy effect of our 
free constitution, which, under the blessing of 
I'roviilenec, has been the instrument of dispens- 
ing greater civil hnjquness for a longer period 
and to a greater body of men, than any system 
of political govenuiicut in any other ago or 
quarter of the world. I am glad, gentlemen, to 
kn(»w that I am mhlrossing those who, like my- 
self, Tcvcro this excellent constitution, and assign 
its just nahiro to each of its respective parts; 
who know tliut all the three branches of it are 
equally ne(5essary, ainl who understand that 
lilierty and loyalty can eo-exist in harmonious 
and happy eoinhination. (icnileiiien, so long as 
you thus umlersLand tho constitution under 
which you live, ami know its nature, so long 
you will he safe ami happy, ami, notwithstand- 
ing the varicficH of politii'al opinion which will 
exist in a free country, yon will present n firm 
ami united front against ev(‘ry foreign enemy. 
tJreat countries arc perhaps never couqnored 
soh‘ly from without, and while this spirit of 
}iatriotism ami its effeeU contimioio ilourish, 
you may, with tho favour of I’rovidonce, hid 
didiaiicc to tiio ])owe.r of the greatest of our ad- 
ver‘<aries. On tlieso ]>rospeet8 let me eongratu- 
lato you, aud let me assure you that if, through 
your kiiulness, and tliat of U»e otloir freeholders 
of Vorksliire, I should once more reci ive the 
honourable trust which has now been hve times 
reposed in mo, it will ho my care to watch over 
yonr iuti icMts and promote }our wolfara. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE TO 
TUE LOWEH CLASSES.* 

Throughout every part of this book the author 
is copious, and even profuse, in tho praises of 
knowledge. To stimulate to the acquisition of 
it, and to assist in the pursuit, is the profe.«ised 
design #rith wliich it was penned. “To know 
wisdom and instruction ; to perceive the words 
of understanding ; to receive the instruction of 
wisdom, justice, judgment, and equity ; to give 

* “Tliat the soul be without knowledge, it Is not 

Sooil" (Prov. six. 2). 


subtlety to the simple, to tho young man know- 
ledge and discretion,’* 

I ’I’liongh it is evident from many passages, that 
in the encomiums to w'hich we liavo n ferred, tho 
author had principally in view divine knowledge, 
yet from other parts it is equally c<Ttaiii ho by 
no means intended to exclude from these com- 
mendations knowledge in general; and as we 
propose this afternoon to recommend to your 
attention the Sabbath-day school establish^ in 
this place, a few refl'-ctions on the utility of 
knowledge at large, and of religious knowledge 
in particular, will not be deemed unreasonable, 
L Let me request your attention to a few re- 
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marks on tke ntiUty of knowledge in general 
It must strike ns, in the first place, that the ex- 
tent to which we have the faculty of acquiring 
it* forma the roost obvious distinction of our 
species. In inferior aninialR it suijsistH in so 
sniall a degree, that we are wont to deny it to 
them altogether ; the range of their knowledge, 
if it deserves the naino, is so extremely limited, 
and their ideas so few and simple. Whatever is 
roost exquisite in their operations is referred to 
an instinct, which, working within a narrow 
compass, though with undeviating uniformity, 
supplies the place, and supersedes the necessity, 
of reason. In inferior animals tlio knowledge of 
the whole S])ucii'K is possessed by each individual 
of the species, while man is distinguished by 
numlMivless diversities in the scale of mental im- 
provemejit. Now, to be destitute in a remark- 
ahle degree of an acquisition which forms the 
appropriate possesHion of human nature, is de- 
grading to that nature, and must proportion- 
ably disqualify it for reaching the end of its 
creatiuu. 

Ah the power of acquiring knowledge is to 
be ascribed to reason, so the attainment of it 
mightily strengthens and improves it, and there- 
by enables it to enrich itself with Ihrthcr acqni- 
sitic^ Knowledge in general expands the 
min* exalts the faculties, refines the taste of 
pleasure, and opens numerous sources of intel- 
lectual enjoyment. By means of it we become 
less dependent for satisfaction upon the sensitivie 
appetites, the gross pleasures ol sense are more 
easily despised, and we are made to feel the 
superiority of the spiritual lo the maUrial part 
of our nature. Instead of lieing contiiiiially 
soliciti'd by the influence and irritation of sens- 
ible objects, the mind can ndire within herself, 
and expatiate in the cool and quiet w'alks of 
contemplation. The Author of nature has wisely 
annexed a pleasure to the exercise of our active 
powers, and particularly to the pursuit of truth, I 
which, if it bo in some inslaiicos loss intense, is 
far more durable than the gintifi cations of sense, 
and is on that account incomparably more valu- 
able. Its duration, to say noth mg of its other 
properties, renders it more valuable. It may be 
repeated without satiety, and pleases afresh on 
every reflection upon it. These are self-created 
satisfactions, always wnthin our reach, not de- 
pendent upon events, not requiring a peculiar 
combination of circumstances to produce or j 
maintain Utem ; they rise from the mind itself, ! 
and inhere^ so to speak, in its very substance, j 
Let the mind but retain its proper functions, 
and they spring up spontaneously, unsolicited, 
unborrowed, and unbought Even the difficulties 
and impedimenta which obstruct the pursuit of 
truth, serve, according to tlie economy under 
which we are placed, to render it more interest- 
ing. The labour of intellectual search resembles 
and exceeds the tumultuoas pleasures of the 
chase ;^iaid the consciouaness of overcoming a i 


formidable obstacle, or of lighting on some happy 
discovery, gives all the enjoyment of a conquest 
without those corroding reflectiaDs by which the 
latter must be impaired. Gan we doubt that 
Arcbimedcs, who was so absorbed in his oon- 
tera])]atioiiK os not to bo diverted by the sacking 
of his native city, and was killed in the very act 
of meditating a mathematical problem, did not, 
when he exclaimed, '^Ei/pijxal ev/n^xal I have 
found it ! I have found it 1 *' feel a transport as 
genuine as was ever experienced after the most 
brilliant victory? 

But to return to the moral good which results 
from the acquisition of knowledge : it is chiefly 
this, that by multiplying the raoptal resources, 
it has a tendency to exalt the character, and, in 
some measure, to correct and subdue the taste 
for grosH sensuality. It enables the possessor to 
beguile his leisure moments (and every man has 
such) in an innocent, at least, if not in a useful, 
manner, llie poor man who can read, and who 
possesses a taste for reading, can And entertain- 
ment at home, without being tempted to repair 
to the puldic-liouse for that purpose. His mind 
can find him employment when his body is at 
rest ; ho does not lie prostrate and float on the 
current of incidents, liable to be carried whither- 
soe V4>r the impulse of appetite may direct. There 
is in the mind of such a man an intellectual 
spring nrging him to the pursuit of mental good; 
ami if the minds of bis family also are a little 
cultivated, conversation becomes the more in- 
teresting, and the sphere of domestic enjoyment 
enlarged The calm satisfaction which books | 
afford, puts him into a disposition to relish more \ 
exquisitely the tranquil delight inseparable firora 
the indulgence of conjugal and parental afiec- 
tioii ; and as he will be more respectable in the 
eyes of his family than he who can teach them 
nothing, be will lie naturally induced to cultivate 
whatever may preserve, and to shun whatever 
would impair, that respect. He who is inured 
to reflection will carry his views beyond the pre- 
sent hour ; ho will extend his prospect a little 
into futurity, and l)e disposed to make some 
provision for his approaching wants ; whence 
will result an increased motive to industry, to- 
gether with a care to husband his earning^ and 
to avoid unnecessary expense. Thepoorman who 
has gained a taste for good books will in all like- | 
lihood become thoughtful ; aud when you have j 
given the i)oor a habit of thinking, you have j 
conferred on them a much greater favour than < 
by the gift of a large sum of money, since you 
have put them in possession of the principle of 
all legitimate prosperity. 

1 am persuaded that the extreme jmffiigacy, 
improvidence, and misery, which are sofxreval- 
ent among the labonring classes in many ooun* ; 
tries, are chiefly to be ascribed to the want j 
of education, In proof of this we need only j 
cast our eyes on the conditioii of the Iriidi, com- | 
pared with that of the peasantry in SooUand | 
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AsHmg the fbmMT.yoQ behold nothing but beg. 
giiy, erretchedneas, and sloth in Scotland, on 
the contnur^y under the disadvantages of a worse 
climate and more unproductive soil, a degree of 
deoeney and comfort, the fruit of sobncty and 
industry, are conspicuous among the loner 
flaasea And to what is this disparity in their 
situation to be ascribed, except to the influence 
of education T In Irel ind, the education of the 
poor IS miserably neglected , ven few of them 
can read, and they grow up in a total ignorance 
of what it most befits a rational creature to 
understand while m Sc othnd the establishment 
of free schools* in every parish, an essential 
branch of the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
country, bnij}^ the means of instruction within 
the reach of ^e poorest, who ore there mured to 
decency, industry, and order 
Some have objected to the instruction of the 
lower cl isses, from an appn ht nsion that it w ould 
lift them abo\e thoir sphere, make them dis 
satistlc-d with their station in life, and, by iin 
painiig the habits of subordination, endanger 
the tranquillity of the state , on obji ction dei oid 
surely of all force andsalidity It is not easy 
to conceive m what manner instructing me n in 
tbcir duties can prompt *thcm to neglect those 
duties, or how that enlargement of rcisnn 
which enables them to comprehend the true 
grounds of authonty and the obligation to obodi 
ence, should indispose them to obty Tlu ad 
imrable mechanism of society, together with 
that suboi diiiation of ranks which is essential to 
Its subsistence, is surely not an elaborate itnpos 
turc , which the exercise of reason will d< te e t and 
expose The objcetion wo have stated nnpliis 
a reflection on the social order, cciudly im 
politic, inMdious, and unjust Nothing in 
reality renders legitiniato govemincnts so in 
secure as extreme igiioiance mthe people It 
18 this whif h vuUls the'm an easy on y to seduc 
tton, make s them the victims of pn indices and 
f Use alanns and so ferocious with il, tie it the ii 
mtcrfci enu in a time oi public commotion is iiioic 
to be dreade d than the eniption of a vole mo 
Tlie tine prop of goo«l government in the 
opinion, llie perception, on tlie pait of the 
subject, of bene fits resulting tioin it, a settled 
coniiction, in other words, of its being i jiiibbe 
gooel Now nothing can produce or maintun 
that opinion Imt knowledge^ since opinion i a 


• ha the Fdmhurgh Chridtan Initfrudor for ISlC 
the above Is thus aneeted ** ilie tnitli is, tliiit 
schools ooultl newt baveeffeebd tli it Imprc vr 
aent in the manners and intelUgene e of the 1 t r ot dt r 

1a boitland, for which they are so reni irk i) I and 
we Imve reason to bleu tlie jodiciouh lilu r ilit j of r iir 
anecnors, who contested themselves with brltii^iiii. 
•ducatloo wltliin the reach of the lower orders hy si 
lowing limited salaries to the schoolmasters v aulqf 
Uus idMwt foogei, instead of going to the hurtful es 
tieme which tends to render teachers careless and par 
eutstadUrMoot** 


fonu of knowledge Of tyrannical and unlaw« 
ful governments, indeed, the supjKnt ib fear, to 
which Ignorance is as congem d as it is abhorrent 
from the genius of a free people. Look at the 
popular insurrections and mass teres in France . 
of w hat description of persons w i re those rufhans 
composed, who, breaking forth like a torrent, ovci> 
whelmed the mounds ot lawful anthoiity { Wlio 
wore the cannibals that sportetl w ith the mangled 
carcases and |>alpititing Itmlia ol their muidtred 
victims, and dragged them about with their 
teeth m the gardens of the Tuileries? Were 
they leflncd and elaborated into these bailmuties 
by the cfTorts of a too polished educatiou T No , 
they were the very scum of the people, destitute 
of all moral (ulture, whose atrocity was only 
equalled by their ignorance, as might well lie 
expected, when the one was the legitimate jmrent 
of the other Wlio are the pci sons who, in 
ciciy (ountry, are most disposed to outrage and 
violniicu, 1 lit the most ignoiant and uneducated 
ofthe])Ooi f to which doss also chiefly belong 
lliose unh ippy beings who arc doomed to expiate 
Iheir cnini s at Ihi fatal tree , few ot whom, it 
his recently l>een ascortiimd on accurate lu- 
(piny, ate ablc^ to read, and the greater part 
utterly destitute of all moral or religious prln* 
cipb 

Ignorance give s a sort of eternity to pr^jkpdloe, 
ind jicrpt tint y to n ror When a bah ful roper- 
stition, like tliat ol the Chinch of Home, has 
once got footlin' among ape ople in thw situation, 
it lucumeR neat to impossible to eioeluatoit, 
for it can only bo assailed with success by the 
weapons of rcisonand orgnmeiit, and to the so 
weapons it is imi irhivo The sword e I «*thon d 
temper Iorcr its edge when tried on the scaly 
hide of thiH Im ith in No wonder the ( huie h 
ofromc i‘>sn(h lit lend to ignorance , it is but 
piyin^the arrcirH of grititudo in which she is 
d« I ]>lv imUbti d TIow is it ]»ossible ior her not 
to halt that light whnh would unveil horim 
jiostUTcs and dete 1 1 lu r » nornnticB i 

If wo survey the peniiiR ot Clinstiamty, we 
shall liud it to be pist Iho reverse It was 
ushered into the woild with the jiynmllon 
‘ <jio lud teach all nations, iiid cverv step ol 
its pioercBS Ih to l>c asuibed to in tniilum 
^ith a conde Hccnsioii worthy ol its j\ntlin,it 
offers mfoniialioii to the me i newt anl most 
illitcrite, butextnim ignorunre is n jf a state 
of mind fivourillc to it llu f thI hiirciics 
wiie planted in eitus (and those tli mod celt*, 
hr itf d ind cnli^htc ne ci), dr iwn n< lei irom till* 
very highcsl nor the verv low 1 di cs, the 
foimcr toooftc ji the vidni cd luvuiy md piieU 
the latter sunk in cxfi n • jililv » it fiom 
the middle orelers, when th I u^, *1 i Lou of 
virtue ami good sense his iisuilly rtsithd In 
leiiiote vill igcs its progicjs wai (xtmritly slow, 
owing, unquestionably, to that want of metital 
cultivation which lemb red them the last retreats 
of superstition , Insomuch that in tba iUlk 
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lory the abettors of the 'ancient idolatry began 
to be denominated Pagani^ which properly de- 
notes the inhabitants of the country in distinc- 
tion from those who reside in towns. At the 
Keformation the progress of the reformed faith 
went hand in hand witii the advancement of 
letters ; it had everywhere the same friends and 
the same enemies, and, next to its agreement 
with the Holy Scriptures, its success is chiefly 
to he ascribed, under God, to the art of printing, 
tlic revival of classical learning, and the illus- 
trious patrons of science attached to its cause. 
In the representation of that glorious period 
usually styled the Millennium, when religion 
shall universally prevail, it is mentioned as a 
conspicuous f(*ature, that “men shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
That period w'ill not be clistingnislied from the 
preceding hy men’s minds being more torpid 
and inactive, but rather hy the consecration of 
cvoiy power to the service of the Most High. 
It will he a period of remarkable illumination, 
during which “ the light of the moon shall be as 
the light of the sun, and the light of the sun as 
that of seven days.” Every useful talent will be 
cultivated, every art subservient to the interests 
of man bo improved and perfected; learning 
will amass her stores, and genius emit her splen- 
dour ; but the former will be displaytul without 
ostentation, and the latter shine with the soft- 
ened eflulg<jnce of humility and love. 

II. We have hitherto spoken of the advantages 
oi knowledge in general; we proceed to notice 
the utility of religious knowledge in particular. 
Kcligioii, on account of its intimate relation to 
a future state, is every man’s proper business, 
and should bo his chief care. Of knowledge in 
general there are branches which it would be 
])reposterous in the bulk of mankind to attemj^t 
to n( (|iure, bocaiiso they have no iminediato con- 
nection with their duties, and demand talents 
which nature has dcnitul, or ojiportunities which 
Vrovidenco has withheld. Uiit with respect to 
the primary truths of religion, the case is diifer- 
ent; they an, of such daily use and necessity, 
that they fonn not the materials of mental 
luxury, so properly as the food of the mind. 
In improving the character, the inllueiicer of 
general knowledge is often feeble and always 
imlirect; of religious knowledge the tendency 
to purify the heart is immediate, and forms its 
professed scope and design. “This is life eter- 
nal, to know Thee the only true God, aiul Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” To ascertain the 
character of the Supremo Author of all things, j 
to know, as far as we-aro capa\>le of comivrchcnd- ■ 
Ing such a subject, what is His moral disposition, 
what the situation wc stand in towards Him, ami 
the principles by which lie conducts His ad- 
ministration, wdll he allowed by every con- 
siderate person to be of the highest con$c(jucncG. 
Compared to this, all other speculations and 
inquiries sink into insiguiflcauce ; because every 


event that can befall us is in His hands, and by 
His sentence our final condition must be fixed. 

To regard such an inquiry with indifference is 
the mark, not of a noble, Wt of an abject mind, 
wrhich, immersed in sensuality, or amused with 
trifles, deems itself unworthy of eternal life. 

To be so absorbed in worldly pursuits as to 
neglect future prospects, is a conduct that can 
]dead no excuse, until it is ascertained beyond 
all doubt or contradiction that there is no here- 
after, and that nothing remains but that w'c I 
“eat and drink, for to-morrow w'e die.” Even 
in that case, to i^orego the hope of immortality 
without a sigh ; to be gay and sportive on the 
brink of destruction, in the very moment of re- 
linquishing prospects on which the w'isest and 
be:)t in every age have delighted to dwell, is the 
imUcation of a base and degenerate spirit. If 
existence be a good^ the eternal loss of it must 
be a great evil ; if it be an evil, reason suggests 
the propriety of inquiring why it is so, of in- 
vestigating the maladies by wliich it is oppressed. 
Amidst the darkness and uncertainty which 
hang over our future condition, revelation, by 
bringing life and immortality to light, affords 
the only relief. In the Hiblo alone we learn the 
real character of the Supreme Being ; His holi- 
ness, justice, mercy, and truth ; the moral con- 
dition of man, considered in his relation to Him, 
is clearly pointed out ; the doom of impenitent 
transgressors denounced ; and the method of ob- 
taining mercy, through the interposition of a 
divine mediator, plainly revealed. ^J’here are two 
considerations which may Buffico to evince the 
indispensable necessity of scriptural knowledge. 

1. Tlie Scriptures contain an authentic dis- 
covery of the way of salvation. I’hey are a 
revelation of mercy to a lost world ; a reply to 
that most interesting inquiry, “ Wliat we must 
do to be saved.” The distiiigiiisliiug feature of 
the Gospel system is the economy of redemption, 
or the gracious jirovision the Supreme Being has 
thought lit to make for reconciling the world t(; 
Himself, by the manifestation in human nature 
of His own Son. It is this which constitutes it 
the Uohpel^ by way of emiueuce, or the glad 
tidings concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ, on 
[ the right reee])tiou of which, or its rejection, 
turns our everlasting w'cal or woe. It is not 
from tlie character of God, as onr Creator, it 
should be remembered, that the hope of tlie 
guilty can arise ; the fullest development of His 
essential perfections could afford no relief in this 
case, and therefore natural religion, were it call- 
able of lieing carried to the utmost perfection, 
can never supersede the necessity of revcah*«l. 

To inspire confidence, on express coinmiiniqatioii 
from licaven is necessary : since the iutrodij^tioD 
of sill has produced a jieculiaiity in our si tuatioii, 
and a perplexity in our prospects, which nothing 
but an express assurance of mercy can remove. 

In what manner the blessed and only Potentate 
may tliiuk lit to dispose of a race of apostates, n 
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\ qaestion cm which reason can suggest nothing 
satisfactory, nothing salutary: a question, in 
Lite solution of which, there being no data to 
proceed upon, wisdom and folly fail alike, and 
every order of intellect is reduced to a level ; for 
“who hath known the mind of the l^ord, or 
being His counsellor, hath taught Him? ** It is 
a secret which, had Ho not been pleased to uu- 
lold it, must have for ever remained in the breast 
of the Deity. This secret, in infinite mercy. He 
has condescended to disclose : the silence, not 
that which Jolm witnessed in the Apocalypse, 
of half-aii-hour, but that of ages, is broken ; the 
darkness is past, and we behold, in the (rospel, 
the astonishing spectacle of “Godin Christ re- 
conciling the vforld unto Himself, not imputing 
to them their tresjiasses,” and sending forth His 
ambassadors to entreat us in Christ’s stead to 
bo reconciled to God.” To that strange insensi- 
bility with respect to the eoncerns of a future 
world, which is at once the indication and coti- 
sequeuce of the fall, must wo ascribe the languiil 
jittention with which this communication is rc- 
ceive<l, instead of }»ro<lucing, as it ought, trans- 
ports of gratitude and joy in every breast 
This, however wc' may be disposed to regard 
it, is unquestionably the grand jicculiarity of 
the Gospel, the exclusive boast and treasure of 
the Scriptures, and most emphatically the way 
of salvatitMf not only as it reveals the gracious 
iiileiitions of God to a sinful world, but as it 
l.iys a solid foundation for the mpcmatural 
duties of faith and repentance. All the <lis- 
coveries of the Gospel bear a most iiitimato re- 
lation to tlie character and oilices of the Saviour ; 
Irum Him they emanate, in Him they centre; 
nor is anything we learn from the Old and New 
Testament of saving teiirleiicy, furtlier than as 
a part of the truth as it is in Jesns. Thopcglect 
of considering revelation in this light is a Iruit- 
fiil source of iiilidelity. Viewing it in no liighur 
fliaracter than a re]>ublicatioii of the law of 
nature, men are first led to doubt the import- 
ance, and next the truth, of the discuverii^s it 
contains; an easy and natural transition, since 
the question of their iinportunco is so compli- 
cated with that of their truth in the »ScTiptures 
themselves, that the most refined ingcuiiity can- 
not long keep them scjiarate. “It gives tlic 
knowledge of salvation by the remission of sins, 
through the tender mercy of our God, whcndiy 
the day-spring from oii high hath visited us, 
to give light to them that sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death, to guide our feet in the 
way of peace." 'While we contemplate it under 
this its true character, we view it in its just 
dimen^ons, and feel no inclination to extenuate 
the fojpe of those representations which are ex- 
pressive of its i)re-emiiient dignity. Thrm is 
nothing wdll he allowed to come into comparison 
with it, nothing wc shall not lie ready to sacri- 
tice for a participation of its blessings and the 
extension of its influence. Tlic veneration we 


shall feel for the Bible, as the depository 'of 
saving knowledge, will be tolEllly distinct, not 
only from wliat wo attach to any other book, 
but from that admiration its other properties 
inspire ; and the variety and the antiquity of its 
history, the light it alfords in various researches, 
its inimitable tonebos of nature, together with 
the sublimity and beauty so copiously })oureAl 
over its pages, will bo deemed subsidiary orua- 
ments, tlio embtjllishmcnts of the casket, which 
contains tlio pearl of great price. 

2. acriptiuul knowledge is of ineatiniable 
value on account of its supplying an infallible 
rule of life. To the most untutored mind, the 
information it affords on this subject is far more 
full and precise than the highest efforts of reason 
could attaiif. In the best moral ]>rc(:ei>ts issuing 
from human wisdom, there is an incurable defect 
in that want of authority which robs them of 
their power over the eonscieiiee ; they are obll- 
g.atory no Inrther than their reason is j»erceived; 
a dedu4‘tion of ]>roora is necessary, inort' or less 
intricate and uncertain, and even when ele-arest, 
it is still but the language of man to man, re- 
spectable as sage atlvice, but wanting the Ibree 
and authority of law. In a well-attested revela- 
tion, it is the Judge speaking from the tribunal, 
the Supreme Legislator promulgating ami inter- 
preting His own laws. With what force and 
conviction do those apostles and ]n‘ 0 ]>he is address 
us, whoso miraculous j)o\vers attest them to be 
tlio servants of the Most High, tliu immediate 
organs of the Deity 1 As the morality of the 
Gospel is more pure and (H)inpreheusivo than 
W'as ever iiieulcated before, so the consideration 
of its divine origination invests it with an t nergy 
of which every system not expressly tounded 
ui»on it is entirely <lfVoid. We turn at our 
peril from Him u ho speaketh to us from licaven. 

Of an accountable creature, duty is tho con- 
cern of every moment, since lie is every iiiomciii 
Xdeasing ot dirtx>1(3asing GocL It is u nniversal 
cleiiicut, nrugling with every action, rftid qualify- 
ing every disjiosjtion and {mrsiiit. 'I’lio moral 
quality of conduct, as it servos both to ascertain 
and to form liie cliuracte.r, has eonsequenecs iii 
a future world so certain and iiifallilile, that it 
is rejiresented in Scripture as a seed no pari. <»J 
which is lost, “for whatsoever a man soweih, 
that also shall lie reap.” That rectitude which the 
insxiired writers usually denominate, holinrM, is 
the health and beauty of the soul, cap.'i.l)h! of 
bestowing dignity in the absence of every other 
accoinidishnient, while the want of it leaves the 
jioKHcsHor of the richest Intel h'ctual enflowrnents 
a painted wiiiulchre. Hence results the imlis- 
pensablo necessity, to every (h scrijition of per- 
sons, of sound rc'ligious instruction, and of an 
intimate acquaintance with the .Scriptures, os its 
genuine source. 

It must bo confesseil, from iiielantholy ex- 
perience, that a Bpeciilalive acquaintance with 
the rules of duty is too compatible with tho 
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violatfon of its dictates, and that it is possible 
for the convictions of conscience to be habitually 
overpowered by the corrupt suggestions of appe- 
tite. To see distinctly the right way, and to 
pursue it, are not precisely the same thing. 
Still nothing in the order of means i>romises so 
much success as the diligent inculcation of re- 
vealed truth. He who is acquainted with the 
terrors of the Lord, cannot live in the neglect 
of God and religion with present, any more than 
with future impunity ; the path of disobedience 
is obstruct(5d, if not rendered impassable; and 
wherever he turns his eyes he heholda the sword 
of divine justice Htrelehed out to intercept his 
passage. Guilt will be appalled, oonscience 
alarmed, and the fruits of uiilawfal gratification 
emhittcred to his taste. 

It is surely desirable to place as many ob- 
stacles as possible in the t)ath of ruin : to take 
care that the image of death shall meet the 
offender at every turn ; that he shall not be able 
to persist without treading upon briars and 
I scorpions, without forcing his way through ob- 
structions more formidable than he can expect 
to meet with in a contrary course. If you can 
enlist the nobler part of his nature under the 
banners of virtue, set him at war with himself, 
and subject him to the necessity, should he perse- 
vere, of stifling and overcoming whatever is most 
characteristic of a reasonable creature, you have 
done what will probably not be unproductive of 
advantage. If he he at the same time reminded, 
by his acquaintance with the Word of God, of a 
better state of mind being attainable, a better 
destiny reserved (provided they are willing and 
obedient) for the children of men, there is room 
to liope that, *' wearied," to speak in the language 
of the projjhct, “in the greatness of his way,” 
he will bethink himself of Uie true refuge, and 
Implore the Spirit of grace to aid his weakness, 
and subdue his corruptions. Sound religious in- 
struction is a perjjotual comitcriioisc to the force 
of depravity. “The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting llie soul ; the lestiniuny of the l.ord 
is sure, malung wise the simple ; the coinmand- 
mout of the Lonl is pure, enlighleiiing tlu eyes; 
the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever ; 
the judgments of tlie Lord are true, and right- 
eous altogi'ther.” 

While W'e insist on the nhsohilc necessity of 
an acquaintance with tlie Word of God, we are 
equally convinced it is but an instrument, which, 
like every other, requires a liand to wield it; 
and that, important os it is in the order of means, 
ths Spirit of Christ only can make it effectual, 
which ought therefore to be enmcslly and inces- 
santly implored for that purpose. “ Open mine 
eyes,” saith the Psalmist, “and I shall behold 
wonderful things out of Tliy law.” "We trust it 
will be your care, who have the conduct of the 
oohool we are recommending to the patronage of 
thia audience, to impress on these children a 
deep conviction of their radical corruption, and 


of the necessity of the agency of the Spirit, tc 
render the knowledge they acquire practical and 
experimental. “ In the morning sow your seed, 
in the evening withhold not your hand ; but re- 
member that neither he that soweth, nor he that 
watereth, is anything ; it is God that givoth the 
increase.” Bo not satisfied with making them 
read a lesson, or repeat a prayer. By everything 
tender and solemn in religion, by a due admix- 
ture of the awful considerations drawn from the 
prospects of death and judgment, with others of 
a more pleasing nature, aim to fix serious im- 
pressions on their hearts. Aim to produce a re- 
ligious concern, camfully watch its progress, and 
endeavour to conduct it to a prosperous issue. 
Lead them to the footstool of the Saviour ; teach 
tliem to rely, as guilty creatures, on His merits 
alone, and to commit their eternal interests 
entirely into His hands. Let the salvation of 
these children be the object to which every wonl 
of your instructions, every exertion of your 
authority, is directed. Despise the profane 
clamour which would deter 3mu from attempting 
to render them serious, from an apprehension of 
its making them melancholy, not doubting for a 
moment, that the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, and*that the path to true hap- 
piness lies through purity, humility, and devo- 
tion. Meditate the worth of souls : meditate 
deeply the lessons the Scriptures afford on their 
inconceivable value and eternal duration. While 
the philosopher wearies himself with endless 
speculations on their physical properties and | 
nature, while the politician only contemplates I 
the social arraDgements of mankind and the 
shifting forms of ))olicy, fix ymvr attention on 
the individual importance of man, as the creature 
of God, and a candidate for immortality. Let it 
he your highest ambition to train up these 
children for an unchanging condition of being. 
Spare no pains to recover them to the image of 
God; render familiar to their minds, in all its 
extent, the various branches of that holineas 
w'ithout which “none shall see the Lord.” In- 
culcate the obligation, and endeavour to inspire 
the love of that lectitudo, that ctenial rectitude, 
which was with God before time began, was em- 
bodied in tlie {lerson of His Son, and in its lower 
communications, will sundve every sublunary 
change, emeige in the dissolution of all things, 
and be impressed, in refulgent characters, on the 
new heavens and the new earth, “in which 
dwelleth righteousness." Pray often with them, 
and for them, and remind them of the incon- 
ceivable advantages attached to that exercise. 
Accustom them to a punctual and reverential 
attendance at the house of God : inaisfiton the ; 
sanctification of the Sabbath, by such a ^i>osaI 1 
of time as is snilable to a day of rest and devo- | 
lion. Survey them with a vigilant and tender 
eye, checking every appearance of an evil and 
depraved disposition the moment it eprings up, 
and eBoouraging the dawn of piety and virtua 
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Bt tiiiu ^^tridnuig them up m the way they 
fiii'ould you may reaaouably hope that “ whea 

old, they uoU not depart ft'oin it " 

We congratulate the notion on the extent of i 
the effivts employed, and the means set on foot, 
for the improvement of the lower classes, and | 
especially the children of the poor, in moral and j 
rJigions knowledge, from which wo hope much | 
good will accrue, not only to the parties con- 1 
cemed, but to the kingdom at large These are 
the likeliest, or rather, the only exjiedionts that 
can be adopted, for forming a sound and \iitnons 
populace, and if there lie any truth in thehgure 
by which society is compared to a pjnramid, it is > 
on them its stability chiefly depends theelabo- ' 
rate ornament at the top will be a wretched | 
compensation for the wont of solidity m the | 
lower parts of the structure These ire not the 
times in which it is safe tor a nation to repose 
on the lap of ignorance If there ever was a sea- 
son when public tranqiiillit} ssas ensured by the 
absence of knouledgt, that s( ison is jiast The 
convulsed btite ot the world will not permit 
unthinking stupidity to sleep, without being 
appalled by phantoms, and shaken terrois, to 
which reason, which dehnes her ol|tcis, md 
Imuts her appichension, by Uie leality of things 
iM a stranger Ever} thing m the condition of 
iiiunkmd announces the approach ot some great 
cnsis, lor which nothing can pnpare us but the 
diffusion ol knowledge, probity, and the ttar of 
the Lord While the woild is impelled, with 
such violence, m opposite dirtctions, while a 
spirit of giddiness and levoll is shed upon the 
nations, and the seeds of mutation are so thickly 
sown, the improvement of the mass of the people 
will be our grand seeunty , m the neglect of 
which, the pol teness, the reflnement, and the 
knowledge accumulated in the hi^liei orders, 
weak and unprotected, wdl be exposed to immin- 
ent danger, and pirish like a gailind in the 
^lasp of popular Jury * Wisdom ami know 
ledge shall be the st tbiliiy of thy times, and 
strength of salvation , the feai ot the Lord is 
His troasute " 

ON THE THREATENED INVASION OF 
BRITAIN BY THE hLLNCJl IN 1803 

By a senes of crimmal cnterpiises, by the sue- 

ess of guilty ambition, the liberties of Euro| o 
have been gradually extinguished Ihe sub 
lugation of Holland, of Switzerland, and the 
free towns of German}, has completed tliat 
catastrophe , and we aie the only p( ople in the 
eastern htMiispliore who iro in pos cshioii ol 
^qual Jawj, and a free constitution iTiuloin, 
druen from esery spot on the (ontim ut, hw 
^oughf an asylum in the country slie alwiys 
chose for her favourite abode hut she is jiur 
^ued even here, and threat! ned with destnn tion, 
ihe inundation of lawless power, after covering 
die whole eertli, threatens to follow ns here. 


We are most exact!}, inobt ciituall} placed in 
the only aperture win re it tan In successfhlly 
repelled— m the Thormop\h of the woild As 
far as the interests of tuuhm are eoncemed— 
the most important b) fui of sul lunar} luteiists 
—yon, my conntrymen, stand ni tlu t ipaeity of 
the represontatises of ihe human race, for }ou 
it IS to determuie— undei God m wh it loiidi 
tiou the latest posterity shall be born llitir 
fortunes are cnlrubtetl to youi tart , on }our | 
loudnct, at this moment, dt pend the toloni and 
coroi>lLxion of their destmv If libtit}, ex- 
tinguished on the Continent, be sufftitd to 
exx ire here, wheiiee is it ever to emerge from 
the midst ot that thick night wliieli w ill in\ est 
lii It remains with }on, then, in diiide 
whethii that lieidom, at whose voice the king- 
doms of Europe awoke irom the ship of agis, 
to run a careci of viituoiis emulation in < viry- 
tlimg great and good -that fteedom wlmh 
dispelled the mists ot superstition, and iiivitid 
the nations to behold tluir God, and wliobe 
magic toich kindled Iht^ ra\s of genius, the 
ciithnsiabm of poi tiy, and Hit flame of eloiiueme 
-thit fieeiloni whieli pouud into our lip 
opnlenco ind arts nnl tinlxlliNbed life with 
mnumerible institutions and imxiunenients, till 
it bi cuiiu i tlieatie c I wondi is , it is for you to 
decide whether th it luidom slull }ei sliivue, 
or be ( OM u I with a t unt i il pall iiid 1 1 wrappi d 
in eternal gloom 

It 18 not m((ssir> to iw iit >oui ditinmna- 
ion lu th soli itud( y ii leel to a] piove 
yourselves worthy ol siu h i tiiist e ve i y thought 
ot what IS ifllutiiq 111 w irliiu, t ver> i| x rehon- 
bion of danger, must viiiish , >ou uio ii xmlicut 
to minglo in the 1 iltle u1 tin eivihse d world 
Go the n, ye de f« nders ol \ our e ( ni In ae( oni 
panie I hy ever} aus] i h us hk ii a U me c with 
alaetily into the field, wheie (lod himself 
musters the host to w ir lu Iq ion i ^ too niiu h 
interesUl lu yoursucdhs lut tr hiid }oii hei 
aid bln will Hhcl over this eiiterpiisu lui 
seleetest inlluencc While >ou iie inga,^cd m 
the field, man} will rijnir to tlu (lout, ii uiy 
to the s UK tuai y J he 1 xithtiil of i m ry n une 
will enij loy tint in i} i winch lius xmw r with 
God llie feeble haul iiiuiju d to any < llu r 
weapon, will grasp the swoid ol tin Sjniit, li in 
iri}i lads of humble, con ti lie h iit« tlu v i of 
iiiteree Sion, Hujixdie itioii, an I w j ii , will 
mmglo in its ascent to lu i\( ii with the bliouts 
of battle and the shock of inns 

The extent ot yonr re nii t 1 1 1 r (*oa, iS 
equal to the just tc( <1 your us Did '^hould 
j4ovidinn elftenniiM oth iwi < 1 il I you fall 
m this stiu„ 1( shoul 1 fho i di i f df you 
will biv« flu bdihfulKn th j i t dlotted 
to man of having jtrloim I \ ui j ut, your 
names will be enrolhdwith the iiiivt illnstnous 
dead, while poste ntv to II e n I of time, ni 
often as they revolve th <lt< ib of this period— 
and they will ineessautly i evolve them— will 
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turn to yon a reverential eye, while they mourn 
over the freedom cntomlied in your sepulchre. 

I cannot hut imagine that the virtuous heroes, 
legislators, and patriots, of every age and 
country, are bending from their elevated scats 
to witness this contest, as if they were incapable, 
till it be brought to a favourable issue, of enjoy- 
ing their eteinal repose. Enjoy that repose, 
illustrious mortals ! Your mantle fell when you 
ascended ; and thousands, iiiilamed by your 
spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, 
aro ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon 
ilic throne ami livelli for ever and ever, that 
they will j>roteci freedom in her last asylum, 
and never desert that cause which you sustained 
by your labours and cemented with your blood. 


And Thou, sole Ruler of the children of men, 
to whom the shields of the earth belong, gird 
on Thy sword, Thou Most Mighty 1 Go forth 
with our hosts in the day of battle! Impart, 
in addition to their hereditary valour, that 
contidence of success which springs from Thy 
presence I Pour into their hearts the spirits of 
departed heroes 1 Inspire them with valour; 
and, while led by Thy hand and fighting under 
Thy banners, open Thou their eyes to behold in 
every valley and on every plain what the 
l^rophet beheld by the same illumination — 
chariots of lire and horses of fire ! Then shall 
the strong man be as. tow, and the maker of it 
as a Bjuirk ; they shall both burn together and 
none shall quench them. • 


WILLIAM C O B B E T T. 

1762-1835. 


ON REFORM AND UEFOIIMKRS. 

A FKW years ago, that is in 181(1, Lord Milton 
said, in tliu House of Commons, that ho should 
like to i'oiiio to close quarters with the reformers 
— T nu[»po.sc he liad some fellow to do with who 
was not very troublesome - but he said he should 
like to come to close (piarters with the reformers, 
lieiitlemcn, the time has arrived when ho may 
eoine to close (juurh<*rs with them. But, how 
did he show his iucliiiatioii * Why, in the first 
place, in the \eiy next year he might have come 
to close quarters, but uhat did he do! Why, 
wlieii a million and a hall' of petitions were pre- 
sented for rctorin, Jiiy J.ord Milton answered 
their argnmeiits l»y ^oti^g for a gagging lull, 
ami his Jatlier for a gagging lull and a dungeon 
hill loo. 'rimt was the way he came to close 
(piartcrs, then; and now, when there is a pro- 
s])eot of ch»se tpiartcrs again, he shows his bohl- 
ness, and In's ])r()penbity to grapple with the 
reformers, by slinking away from tlie county of 
Yorkshire, and creeping in for a rotten borough. 
Oh, yes, luy Lord Milton was not going to face 
thousands of men, whom he nuiot have faceil had 
he sought to be re-clcctcd ; depend upon it, he 
is so strongly disjmsed to come to close quarters 
with the reforiiiei’H that ho woiiM prefer to walk 
quietly ill for a rotten borough- thc place lately 
tilled by the Atiorney-Geuerul, and lea\es 
Yorkshire to Imj lillcil hy the lawyer Brougham, 
lieutlemen, you see his desire was not to come 
to dose quarters with the reformers, but to get 
out of the way; not to be so prominent in the 
House as before, but to put forward a talking 
lawyer, who has talent to wheedle the people, and 


make them believe that they have got somewhat 
nearer the mark than before, in consequence 
of his election, lb is therefore of the greatest 
importance that avc take a view of this lawyer 
and his party, for they will be armed against 
the duke. Gentlemen, wo shall have the duke 
[the Duke of WellingtonJ with us, if we behave 
with becoming spirit. 

Goiitlemen, wc shall have the Whigs, as they 
call tlieniselves, and very properly, too, airaycil 
against the duke, trying to prevent that which 
he may ho (lis))Osed to give to ns from being 
elFicieiit for our good. Let me then call your 
attention to this faction of pretended patriots, 
pretended lovers of liberty, friends of the pco])le, 
for unless we lie on our guard against tlicm, wc 
shall be clicated at last, and the day of our de- 
liverance be dcfeiTed. Look at their conduct, 
then. This faction has succeeded in deceiving 
the people for a long while, and it still has its 
hold upon the minds and affections of some. 
What pretension has this faction, then, to 
patriotism and friendship for the people? In 
the first place, they made the national debt, and 
all the evils arising out of it; they passed the 
Septennial Bill; they made the excise laws, | 
and when they came into power, they passed 
every odious law. In the plenitude of their 
power, in 1806, the first thing they did was to 
aihl to the number of German troops ^n the 
country; the second tiling was to pass g law 
enabling Lord Grenville to unite in his own iK‘r> 
son the two offices of First Lord of the Treasury 
and Auditor of the Exchequer, that he might 
receive 4.T2,000 a year of the public money. 
This really seemed to bo a measure of impossi- 
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bility-^to give a man £4000 a year for aurliting 
his mm (icoottnte— to bo so incongruous, that it ' 
was, as poet says, making impossibilities 
coalesce. The next thing they did was— not to 
propose excise laws, for those they had passed 
long before— liut it was to propose a law by 
Lord Henry Petty, now the Marquis of Lands- 
downe, to bring the exciseman into every private 
house; to lay a tax upon the beer brewed by 
any man for his own consumption. So that an 
Englishman’s house would have been his castle 
with a vengeance, if that law had passed. We 
comidain of tlie Tories pressing us down w'ith 
taxes, but they have never, though had enough, 
God knows, they have never been half so bad as 
the others. The Whigs say they are for re- 
trenchment and economy; how did they show 
that in the income tax which they created? 
that most unjust of all taxes. They laid a tax 
of 10 per cent, on all property, as they ealled it, 
including in it every tradesman, and making 
liini, in fact, pay seven times as much as the 
lonl. At the same time tlicy passed a law to 
augment the incomes of the royal family, and 
relieve them from the operation of the jiroperty 
tax. Yes, and they di<l more; for tho law 
under which that family deigns— the law of 
Hiittleinent— stipulates positively and absolutely 
that no foreigner shall enjoy any pension or 
place of emolument under the Crown, but these 
Whigs appointed scores of foreigners, who are 
on the pension list to this day. Gentlemen, the 
Tories, bad as they are, never committed sinU 
indecencies ns these. And how have thesu same 
men acted recently. Tliey have now and then 
had a pretty little motion for Parliamentary 
reform — such as my Tiord Jolfci RusscU’s hcIiciiu*. 
But ill 1827 inaik their conduct. At that time 
Canning came into power, and he made a kind 
of coalition with them: he who had opposed 
Ihe reformers all his lifetime, though he had 
taken £150,000 of onr money. Well, they 
amalgamated with liim. Oh, yes, they would 
all support the right honourable gentleman. 'J’o 
be sure, because lie had got places and pensions j 
to liestow. Brougham, yon recollect, thought ' 
to get made Master of the Rolls, and Lord John 
Russell was, perhaps, to have been made an 
ambassador. One night when the House was 
sitting <for they do all their work by owl-bglit)- - 
-e night Mr Peel asked how the honourabh 
geiitlemcii, who had taken their scats on the 
Ti-easury benches, would agree with one another 
on the question of Parliamentary reform. Can- 
ning got up and said he woubl oppose reform in 
that House to tho last moment of his life, let it 
come imwhat shape it might. Very well, that 
was all^very well and vor>' consistent in Can- 
ning, hut how did the Whigs act ? Why, Lord 
John Russel], who had a notice of motion for 
reform before the House, got up, and said he 
l»ad discovered the people did not want refonn 
now, and therefore he should beg to wi'^hdxaw 


his motion. Ay, and Brougham supported him. 
He said that the people for some years now had 
not wished for any such thing as Pavbamontary 
reform; therefore he would support his right 
honourable fHend, notwithslamling lhat he 
objected to Parliamentary reform. Buvdett, 
too, said ho would support tho right homnmddo 
geutloinan, notwithstanding his declaration. 
That, then, was their conduct in 1827, only 
three years ago ; and is any one to believe— is 
any man so foolish as to believe— tliat they am 
now sincere when thej^ talk about reform ? All 
of them, however, dislike tho ballot, and for 
the reasons I have upon a former occasion bad 
the lionour to state to you— hecaiiso they know 
tliat it would he tho great security of the inde- 
pendcnco of tho peoidc. This, gentlemen, will 
be their conduct, and against that we must bo 
upon our guard. If w'o bo not, wo shall be 
che-ated witli some slinfHing thing. My idea is, 
that tho duke iniiy come to tho House and j>ro- 
pose a national kind of reform. Not a wMld and 
visionary reform ; oh, no, to bo sure not. Onr 
answer will be: “No, my lord duke, wo are for 
nothing wild and visionary, we only want that 
every man able to carry a musket should have a 
vote, if he be in his sc.nscs, ami be not tainted 
by indelible crime; we want this, because our 
bodies are liable to be forced out in defence of 
your estates, my lord duke, if they should be 
placed in danger. ’J’hen we want tliat Parlia- 
ments should be shorter, becauso we penx'ivo 
that tho niomber.s grow very slaek in their duties 
ill tho course of seven years, until they aie ju.st 
on the eve of an election. 'Pwelvo years is the 
average of a man’s life, and therefore ihiiik 
that seven years is too long for which to return 
a member to Parliaineiit. And then we w'aut 
tho ballot, because of many things; among tlie 
rest because it would put an end to canvassing 
and bribery; and all those iiifamicH which are 
practised ooeo in about four or live years. We 
want, my . n d dukt*, to xmt an end to this 
infamy, and if you call this wild and visionary 
— ^if you, who belong to three or four Bil»Ie 
societies — c.all it wild and visionary to put uu 
end to that bribery and i>crjury wliich (Jo<l luis 
denounced and held up to execrulioii- if you 
call this wild and visionary, my lord duke, we 
can only say that we liave not the same ilirboij- 
ary to exfilain onr words, by.” Gentlenien, if 
you stand to this liriiily, let them go on with 
their projects ; they may pass a law • ami it 
would not be right to resist it ; let us see the 
operation of it first. But this is Die course 1 
think tho thing will take after lie } )iav«' been 
disensKing )>:irlhiineniaiy refonn for siine time; 
some man among tliem will g-t up, ami will 
have the honesty and the bohlm:s.s to make a 
point of the “Thcie,”lM will say, “all 
the people understand that; give them the 
ballot.” Yes, gentlemen, William IV. and the 
ballot, all the world over t And my opinion is^ 
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that when that comes to lie discussed, if the will feel their own existenoe to be at etake. 
man who brings it forward be in earnest, it wiU And thus I hope wo shall get the thing we seek 
come to be— the ballot or nothing. When that without disturbances or bloodshed, lliat we 
question comes to be decided, they will have may do this, is, I am sure, my sincere wish ; and 
200,000 voters waiting the result of iha decision, it has been the whole endcavoMrf my life to 
They will not regard it with iudifTerenoe; they > cause it to take place in my conn^« 


EARL GREY. 


1764- 

ON MOVING THE SECOND HEADING OF 
THE REFORM DILL, 1332. 

I HAVE now brought to a. conclusion all that I 
think it necessary to address to you on this 
occjision. Much that relates to the general 
character of the measure, and to the circum- 
stances in which his Majesty’s ministers thought 
it inGuml)cnt on them to introduce it, 1 have 
left untouched, as having been fully and re- 
peatedly discussed on former occasions. Much 
even that relat«*8 to the details of the present 
bill I fear I may have omitted, or explained too 
imi>crfectly. But these deficiencies may be 
supplied by others, in the course even of this 
debate ; and oven to me [ trust the House will 
allow the oiiportunity, at the end of the debate, 
which is usually given to tliose who introduce 
an important question, of adding anything that 
I may find necessary. But full and ample 
opi)ortiiinty will be afforded for this jnirpose in 
tlie coiTiiTiittee, if, as 1 undoubtedly hope and 
believe it will, the motion now awaiting j'our 
decision should receive your Lordships’ assent. 

I look, I say, to this decision with hope approach- 
ing to confidence, but not without anxiety, for I 
know all that depends upon it to the country, 
to this House, and to myself. 

Wediave uot heard lately of n^action, hut I 
ant not without fear that there may be some 
who may think that tlie general silence now 
prevailing betokens some diminution of the 
deep interest — of the intense earnestness with 
which the public is looking to the issue of this 
night’s debate. If such be their impression, 1 
am convinced that they will find that it is un- 
founded. If there have been no petitions, let it 
not be supposed that this iiroceeds from any 
diminished feeling in favour of the object, for 
which, during the progress of the former bill, 
petitions wore so nnmoi'ously addressed to this 
House. 1 fear, rather, that the cause is to be 
found in a diraiuishod hope that such applica- 
tions here will be successful — from an increasing 
persuasion that we do not sympathise with the 
people— from a prevailing Mief that our own 
■separate intfirests are more oousidei'ed by us 


than those of the people at large, finch a 
belief, I am sure, is erroneous, and 1 trust it 
will receive a satisfactory contradiction from 
the vote of this night. 

I have been accused of using the language of 
intimidation. Such, my Lords, is no^ my in- 
tention ; but surely it is not to threaten if 1 
oflfor the advice which any honest counsellor 
would submit to the most absolute monarch, 
that there is no station, no rank^ no dignity, 
no authority, no power, which con safely dis- 
regard public opinion. I counsel yon not to 
yield to a temporary — a xuisaing impulse, or to 
the impetuosity of unreflecting clamour. But 
1 do counsel, nay, I entreat you, to consult the 
general feeling of the public, which, when 
stroD^y, when generally, and perseveringly, 
and uniformly expressed, as it has now been, 
uj^on any subject whiidi they have had full 
opportunity to consider and to examine, is 
entitled to attention, and, let me add, to 
respect Such an expression of public feeling 
w'ill not, I trust, be met with a harsh rejectiou 
of the measure on which it is fixed, but with a 
kind, and— may I not say without offence- 
prudent consideration of that measure in a 
committeii, where — the principle, to a greater 
or less extent, being almost universally ad- 
mitted — its details may be fully canvassed and 
discussed. So let rno entreat your Lordships to 
a compliance with the public and general d^rc; 
do not convert what is now suspended hope 
into absolute and irremediable desi)air, 

1 have Diroughout endeavoured not to say 
one word which could excite angry feelings, or 
add excitement to— I wish I could say — dying 
animosities. If I have done so, I disclaim it. 
as being most remote from my intention, aud 
ask pardon for it. But let me entreat you wrli 
to weigh and to consider what may be the effect 
of a rejection of this bill. You have s«»en, and 
you have felt, how much the public j||pteresl.' 
have been affected by tlm long-continued anxiev v 
and suspense in which the public mind has been 
held— how much its commercial transaettons. 
its domestic interests, its foreign rslatiimsi have 
all sustained iigury, more or leas. For thi>' I 
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mftintafai tliftt the king's niiaisters are not to 
I blame; and I do not impute it as blame to those 
j who have opposed thenu It was, perhaps, the 
; unavoidable consequence of conflicting ojumoim 
I on a great lA^aaure of constitatioual policy, 
j But that thesS consequences have taken place 
is certain ; and it must be equally the dcsiie, as 
it is the interest of us oU, to put an end to a 
state of things so embarrassing and so afllictiug. 

> You have now an opportunity of doing so, 
whh'h, if lost, it may be difficult to recover. I 
But if you reject the bill, what will be the con- 
sequence? Will the question be set at rest? 
I'he acknowledgment of all, even or those who 
have been most^ opposed to this bill, that a re- 
form is necessary—etill more, the undimiuishod 
force of public opiuion-~show this to be im- 
* possible. If this bill is not allowed to go into 
I coinmittoe, another— let who will be ministers — 
iiiiist bo introduced. Then follows another 
period of suspense and agitation, exempt, I 
trust, from violence and tumult, but still most 
])Teju«Ucial to the interests and to the tran- 
(piillity of the country. 

My Lords, 1 forbear to press further the con- 
sequences of a 8econ<i rejection; what 1 have 
Bind is enough to induce *yon to weigh well 
those which I have pointed out, which ore 
sufficiently serious to demand the most anxious 
reflection. To the country, and to your Lord- 
.siiiiis, therefore, the result of this night is im- 
portant in a degree scarcely paralleled in your 
records as a legislative assembly. To myself, 
evflfything depends upon it 1 know all the 
difficulties to which 1 exposed myself when 1 


undertook this measuTs— a sense of the duty 
which I owed to my sovereign and my country 
commanded luo to brave them. 

Having introduced the measure, I have en- 
deavoured to conduct it through the various 
‘■embarrasHtnenis with which it was besot, with a 
stooily ailherenco to its principles, and to the 
views upon which 1 bad originally acted. 1 
have been exposed to much ipjustico— to many, 
1 will coulidently say, umlesorvod attacks— to 
much misrepresentation; and, 1 imisl add, to 
much suspicion, from which I should have 
thought I might have been protected. Hut I 
have not been deterred from doing what T 
tbought right, or allowed myself to be forced 
and driven into any measures, which, while a 
hope ejcisted, 1 could not approve. I have foil, 
I say, the attacks to which 1 have liecn exposed, 
and I know what further I have to expect In 
tho event of its failure, a personal respoiibihility 
rests upon luo, which, jHirhaps, never was before 
sustained by any former miuister. 1 may sink 
under it— that is nothing ; T shall have tho sup- 
port of an approving conscience, wliiuh has 
always instructed mo to do what is right, and to 
leave tho consequences to Qod. What I pray 
for is, that I may be the only victim, and that 
the consequences of my failure may affect neither 
the i)rosi>erity nor the peace of my country, nor 
that union between your Lordships and the 
people on whicli the welfare of both— and what 
is necessary to tho welfare of both, your Lord- 
ships’ authority, and character, and usefuluoss— 
essentially depend. 1 now move that this bill 
be read u second time. 


LORD PLUNKET. 

1764-1854. 


ON THE PROSECUTION OP EMkIETT, 1803, 

Libbrtt and equality are dangerous names to 
make use of ; if properly understood, they mean 
enjoyment of personal freedom under the equal 
proteetton of the laws; and a genuine love of 
hberty inculcates a friendship for our friends, 
our king, and country— a reverence for their 
Uves, an anxiety for their safety; a feeling 
whi<d& advances from private to public life, 
until It expands and swells into the more 
dignified name of philanthropy and philosophy. 
But im the cant of modem philosophy these 
affectUps, which form the ennobling distinc- 
tions of man's nature, are all thrown aside ; all 
^ vices of his character are made the instro- 
*««Bt of moral good— an abstract quantity of 
nmy ^rodqpe a certain quantity of moral 
good. In a man whose principles axe thus 


poisoned and hi.i judgment perverted, the most 
flagitious crimos lose their names, robbery and 
murder become moral good Ho is taught not 
to startle at i>uttiiig to death a fellow-crcatuiv, 
if it be represented as a mode of (contributing to 
tho good of all. In pursuit of thnse phantoms 
and chimeras of the brain, they obolish Mings 
and instincts which God and nature have planted 
in our hearts for the good of huniun kiud 
Thus, by the printed plan for tho establishment 
of liberty and a free republic, murder i» pso- 
hibited and proscribed ; and yet you heard how 
this caution against excej»s(j8 wu*! followed up by 
the recital of every grievance that ever existed, 
and which could excite every bad feeling of the 
heart, the most vengeful cruelty and insotiata 
thirst of blood. 

Gentlemen, 1 am anxious to suppose that the 
mind of the prisoner recoiled at the soanei of 
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rinrder which he witnessed, and I mention one 
circumstance with satisfaction— it appears he 
saved the life of Farrell ; and may the recollec- 
tion of tliat one good action cheer him in his 
last moments! Jiut, thou^'h he may not have 
planned individual murders, there is no excuse 
to justify his eniharkin;' in treason which iiiiist 
he followed hy every hpocies of crimes. It is 
Bupjifirted hy th<i rabldc of the country, while 
the rank, the ■wealth, and the pow(5r of the 
country arc opposed to it. Let loose the rahhle 
of the comiiiy from the salutary restraiiils of 
the law, ami who can take iiimn him to limit 
their liarbaritics ? Who can say he will disturb 
the peace of the world, ami rule it when 
wildest ¥ Let loose the winds of heaven, and 
what i)ow(jr less than omnipotent can control 
them ? So it is with the rabble ; let them loose, 
and who can restrain them ? What claim, then, 
call the j)riH(mer have upon the compassion of a 
jury, because, in the general deslniction which 
ids schemes necessarily j)roduce, he did not 
meditate individual murder? In the short 
sjwice of a quarter of an hour, what a scene of 
Itlood and horror was cxldbitcdl I trust that 
lilt! liloud which has been shed in the streets of 


Dublin upon that night, and since upon tha 
scaffold, and which may hereafter be shed, will 
not be visited upon the head of the prisoner. 

It is not for me to say what are the limits of • 
tlie mercy of God, or what a sincere repentance | 
of those crimes may effect; but T do say, that if ' 
this unfortunate young gentleman retains any 
of the seeds of humanity in his heart, or 
possesses any of those qualities which a virtuous 
education in a liberal seminary must have 
planted in his bosom, he will make an atone- 
ment to his God and his country, by employing 
wliatcver ti^e remains to him in warning his 
deluded countrymen from persevering in their 
schemes. Much blood has been shed, and be 
perhaps would have been immolated by liia 
followers if he had succeeded. They are a 
bloodthirsty crew, incapable of listening to tbe 
voice of reahon, and equally incapable of obtain- 
ing rational freedom, if it were wanting in this 
country, os they are of enjoying it. They 
imbrue their hands in the most sacred blood of 
the country, and yet they call upon God to pros- 
per their cause, as it is just I but, as it is atrocious, 
wicked, and abominablp, I most devoutly invoke 
that God to confound and overwhelm ii. 


SIB JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

1765-1832. 


DEFENCE OF JEAN I'ELTIER,* 1803. 
Thkhe is one point of view in which this case 
scorns to mo to merit your most serious attention. 
I consider it as the first of a long series of con- 
flicts between the greatest power in the world 
and the only free press remaining in Europe. 
No man living is more thoroughly convinced 
than I am that my learned friend, Mr Attorney- 
General, will never degrade his (‘xcellcnt charac- 
ter ; that he V ill never di‘<grace his liigh magis- 
tracy by ineiui compliances, by an immoderate 
and unconscientioiis exercise of power ; yet T am 
convinced, by eircnmsiaiices which T sliall now ab- 
stain from discussing, that I am to consider this 
as tlio first of a long series of conflicts between 
the greatest power in the world and the only free 
press now remaining in Europe. Gentlemen, 
this distinction of the English press is new ; it 

* Peltier was editor of L'Ambmu, a French newspaper 
published in London ^ Intended to expo^o the amhiffu- 
0 U 8 condnet of Napoleon Bonaparte. He was tried for 
libel, at the instigation of the einiicror himself, who 
took advantage of the peace subsisting lietweeii Britain 
and France. The above is part of the speech delivered 
in his defence In tite Court of King's Dench, 21s( 
FebrnaTy 1803. reltier was found guilty by the jury, 
but as war broke out immediately, sentence was never 
passed upon him. 


is a proud and melancholy distinction. Before 
the great earthquake of the French Revolution 
had swallowc‘d up all the a.sylums of free di.scns- 
sion on the Continent, Ave enjoyed that piivilege, I 
indeed, more fully than others ; but wo did not 
enjoy it exclusively. In great monarchies, the 
press has always been considered as too formid- 
able an engine to be entrusted to unlicensed 
imlividuals. Rut in other Continental countries, 
either by the law.s of the state, or by long habits 
of liberality and toleration in magistrates, a 
liberty of discussion has been ezgoyed, perhaps 
sufficient for most useful purposes. It existed, 
in fact, where it was not protected by law ; and 
the wise and generons connivance of goveminen ts ! 
was daily more and more secured by the growing 
civilis.'itioii of their subjects. In Holland, in ; 
Switzerland, in the imperial towns of Germany, j 
the press was either legally or practically free. | 
Holland and Switzerland axe no more ; and since { 
the commencement of this prosecution, fifty im- j 
perial towns have been erased from thc^Bst of | 
independent states by one dash of tl^ pen. | 
lliree or four still preserve a precarious and 
, trembling existence. I will not say by what 
compliances they must purchase its continuance, 

I will not insult the feebleness of states whose 
I unmerited fall I do most bitterly deplore. 
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These governments were in many respects one 
of the most interesting parts of the ancient sys- 
teni of Europe. Unfortunately for the repose of 
mankind, great states are compelled, by n'pird 
to their own safety, to consider the military 
spirit and martial habits of tjieir people ns one 
of the main objects of their policy. Frequent 
hostilities seem almost the necessary condition 
of their greatness : and, without being great, 
they cannot long remain safe. Smaller states 
exempted from this cruel necessity—a bard con- 
dition of greatness, a bitter satire on bmnau 
nature — devoted themselves to the arts of peace, 
to the cultivation of litwature, and the iniproie- 
ment of reasoi^. They became places of ivfu','e 
for free and fearless discussion ; they were the 
impartial spectators and judges of the various 
contests of ambition which from time to time 
disturbed the quiet of the world. Tliey thus 
became peculiarly qualified to be the organs of 
that public oiiiiiion which converted Euroi»o iiilo 
a great republic, with laws which mitigated, 
Dtongh they could not extinguish anibitlon ; aud 
with moral tribunals to which even the most 
despotic sovereigns were ainonablo. 1 f wars of 
aggrandisement wore undert.ak<‘ri, their authors 
were arraigned iu the face df Europe. If acts of 
internal tyranny were perpetrated, t)u*y resou nded 
from a thousand presses throughout all civilised 
countries. Priiicos on whose will there were no 
legal checks, thus found a moral restraint wliicli 
the most powerful of them could not brave with 
absolute impunity. They acted before a vast 
audience, to whose a]>}»lausc or coudeinnatioii 
they could not he utterly iudiflerent. The very 
constitution of human nature, the unalterable 
laws of the mind of man, against which all 
rebellion is fruitless, subjected the i>roudest 
tyrants to this control. No elevation of j)Owcr, 
no depravity, however consummate, no innocence, 
however spotless, can render man wholly inde- 
pendent of the praise or blame of bis fellowiuen. 

Those govemnieiits were, in other res))ect', 
one of the most beautiful and interesting parts 
of our ancient system. Tlie perfect security of 
such inconsiderable and feeble states, tlieir un- 
disturbed tranquillity amid the wars and con- 
quests that surrounded them, attested, beyond 
any other part of the Euroj^ean system, tlio 
nioderation, the justice, the civilisation to which 
Ciiiristiau Europe had reached in modern ibiics. 
Their weakness was protected only by the 
habitual reverence for justice, which, during a 
long series of ages, had grown up in (’hristeii- 
doin. This was the only fortification wbicli de- 
fended them against those miglity monarclis to 
whom Ihey offered so easy a prey. Aii<l till tlic 
Erend|jRevolution, this was sufficient. Consider, 
for instance, the sitoation of the republic of 
Geneva. Tliink of her defenceless position, in 
the veiy jaws of France ; but think also of her 
uiulisturbed security, of her profound quiet, of 
Che brilliant success with which she applieil to 


industry and literature, while Louis XIV. was 
pouring his myriads into Italy iK'fore her gates. 
Call to mind, if ages cit»wdt‘d into years have not 
effaced them from your memory. Unit 1 in ppy period 
when we scarcely dreamed more ol‘ the subjuga- 
tion of the feeblest reimblic of Europe Ihau i»f the 
conquest of her mightiest empire ; and tell mo, if 
you can imagine a spiv tael 0 more beautilid to the 
moral eye, or a moj-e striking proof of progress in 
the noblest principles of true civilisation. 

These feeble staWs — these mouumeiiis of the 
justice of Europiv— the asylum of peace, of in- 
dustry. jiiid of literature -the organs of public, 
n ason— the refuge of oppres.‘<ed innocence and 
ivrsecuteil tnitb — have jierished with those 
ancient priiu-iples wbieli were tlieir sole guardi- 
ans and protectors. They have been swallowed 
up by that fearful convulsion which lia.s sbakiiii 
the uttermost »*ornor.s of the earth, n’hey ai’c 
dcstioyed aiiil gone for ever. 

One asylum of free discu.ssioii is still inviolate. 
There is still one in Muroj^o where man can 
freely excraise his reason on the most important 
concerns of society, where he can lH)ldly publish 
his judgment on the .sets of the proudest and 
most powerful tyrants. 'J'he ])ress of England is 
still free. It is guarded by the free, constitution 
of our forefathers. It is guarded by the hearts 
ami arms ol Englishmen, and 1 trust 1 may 
venture to say that if it be to fall, it will fall 
only under the ruins of llie llritish empire. 

Tt is an awful consideration, gentlemen. Every 
other monuineiit of European lilierty has per- 
ished. That ancient fabriis which hay been 
gradually reared by the wisdom and virtue of 
ourfatlnu's still stands. It stands, thanks bo to 
God I solid ami entire ; but it stands aloni^, and 
it stands amid ruins. 

In those extraoj-dinary circumstances, I repeat 
that I must consider this as the first of a long 
series of conflicts bet ween the greatest ]>owcr in 
the world aud the only free press remaining in 
Europe. J'- id 1 trust that you will conside.r 
yourselves as the advanced guard of liberty, a.s 
having this day to tight the first battle, of fn'o 
discii.sbioii against the must formidable onemy 
that it ever encountered. 

CHARACTER OF CHARLEH J. FOX. 

Mr Fox united in a most remarkable degree 
the seemingly repugnant characters of the mildest 
of men and the mo.st veliemcnt of orators. In 
private life he was gentle, inodeM. pl.-ifable, kind; 
of simple manners, and so aver'-n frciin iiarade 
and dogmatism as to he not only utjo.‘'t,cntatioiis, 
but even somewhat inactive in conversation. 
His superiority was never felt but in the instruc- 
tion which he iiniiarled, or in tlie attentiot» 
which his goiiorous jiroference usually directiMl 
to the more obsimre mombers x^if the company. 
The simplicity of his manners was far from ex- 
cluding that perfect urbanity and amenity which 
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flowed still more from the mildoess of his nature 
than from familiar intercourse with the most 
polished society of Europe. His conversation, 
when it was not repressed by modesty or indol- 
ence, was delightful. ^Hie pleasantry, perhaps, 
of no man of wit had so unlaboured an appear- 
ance. It Rcoinftd rather to esc.'qie from lu» mind 
than to be produced by it. lie had lived on the 
most intimate terms with all liis contemporaries, 
distinguislied by wit, politeness, philosophy, 
learning, or the tahnls of public life. In the 
course of tliirtv years he had known almost 
every man in Euro]>c whose intercourse could 
strengthen, or enrich, or polish the mind. His 
own literature was various and elegant. In 
classieal erudition, which, hy the custom of 
Kuglaiid, is more jieijuliarly ealle«l learning, he 
was inferior to lew j^rofessed scholars. Like all 
men of genius, he delighted to take refuge in 
poetry from the vulgarity and irritation of busi- 
ness. I'ho character of his mind was displayed 
in his extraordinary partiality for the poetry of 
I the two most jioelirid nations or, at least, lan- 
guages of the west — those of the Greeks and of 
the Italians, lie disliked political conversation, 
and never willingly took any part in it. 

To speak of him justly as an orator would 
require a long essay. Everywhere natural, he 
carried into jmldic something of that simple 
and negligent exterior which belonged to him in 
private. When he began to speak, a common 
observer might liave thought him awkward ; 
and even a eoiisurnmate judge could only Iiave 
been struck with the ex<piisite justness of his 
ideas, and the transparent siinplicity of hi.s 
I niainu'rs. Hut no sooner liad he spoken for 
' soin(3 time than he was clianged into another 
[ bei ng. 1 Ic forgot himstjlf and everj tlnug around 
him. lie thought only of his .subject, llis 
genius wanned, aud kindled as he wvnt on, 
lie dulled liiv into his audieiu'e. Torrentfi of 
impetuous and irresistible elocpieuce swept .along 
thi'ir feelings and conviction. lie eertainly xios- 
sessfcd above all moderns that union of rea.son, 
simplicity, and vehemeneu which formed the 
prince of orators. He w.as the most I)«*nios- 
theuean speaker since Deniosilienes. “I know 
him,” says Mr Burke, in a jiainphlet written after 
thoir unhappy dilkTence, “ wlien he was nine- 
teen ; since W'hich time h«- has risen, by slow de- 
grees, to bo the most brilliant and aecomx>lished 
debater that the world ever saw.” The quiet 
dignity of a mind roused only by great objects, 
the absence of ]ietty bustle, the contempt of 
sliow, the abhorrence of intrigue, the plainness 
and downrightness, and the thorough good- 
nature which distinguished Mr Fox, seem to 
remler him no very unfit representative of that 


old EngUsli national chanicter which,, if it tm 
change^ we should be sanguine Indeed to 
expect to see succeeded by a better. The tim- 
plicity of his character inspired confidence, the 
ardour of his eloquence roused enthusiasm, and 
the gentleness of his manners invited friendship. 
“I admired,” says Mr Gibbon, ** the powers of 
a superior man, as they are blended in his 
attractive diaracter, with all the softnose and 
simplicity of a child; no human being was ever 
more free from any taint of malignity, vanity, 
or falsehood. ” From these qualities of his public 
and private character, it probably arose that no 
English statesman ever preserved, during so long 
a period of adverse fortunes, so many aflection- 
ate friends and so many zealous aclherents. The 
union of ardour in public sentiment, nrith mild* 
ness in social manner, was in Mr Fox an here- 
ditary quality. The same fascinating power 
over the attachment of all who came within his 
.sphere is said to have belonged to his father; 
and those who know the survivors of another 
generation will feel that this delightful quality 
is not yet extinct in the race. 

Perhaps nothing can more strongly prove the 
deep impression made by this part of Mr Fox’s 
character than the vt ords of Mr Burke, who, in 
January 1797, six years after all intercourse 
between them hod ceased, speaking to a person 
honoured with some degree of Mr Fox’s friend- 
ship, sail!, “ To be sure, he is a man made to be 
loved ! ” and these emphatical words were uttered 
with a fervour of manner which left no doubt 
of their heartfelt sincerity. 

These few liasty and honest sentences are 
sketched in a temper too sober and serious for 
intentional exaggeration, and with too pious an 
atfection for the memory of Mr Fox, to profane 
it by intermixture with the factions brawls and 
wrangh's of the day. His political conduct be- 
longs to hibtnry. The measures which he sup- 
ported or oiipoHcil may divide the opinion of 
posterity, as tiiey have divided those of the 
present age. But lie will most certainly com- 
mand the unanimous reverence of future genera- 
tions by his juire seutiiiieiits toward the com- 
monwealth, by bis zeal for the civil and religious 
rights of all men, by his liberal principles 
favourable to mild government, to the unfettered 
exercise of the human faculties, and the pro-.v^ 
gressive civilisation of mankind; by his ardent 
love for a country, of which the well-being and 
greatness were, indeed, inseparable from hia own 
glory, and by his profound reverence for that 
free constitution which he was universally ad- 
mitted to understand better than any other 
man of his oge, both in an exactly leg^l aud a 
comprehensively philosophical sensei j 
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1770-1827. 


THE FALL OP BONAPARTE.* 

Gektlbmkn, as your guest, T thanlc you from 
my heart for the honourablo aud aftectlouate re- 
ception which you have given me. As the re- 
presentative of Liverpool, I am most happy in 
meeting my constituents again, after a year’s 
experience of ei^ch other, and a year's separation ; { 
a year, the most eventful in the annals of the 
world, and comprising within itself such a series 
of stupendous changes as might have filled the 
history of an age. 

Gentlemen, you have been so good as to couple 
I with my name the expression of your acknow- 
ledgments for the attention which I have paid 
to tho interests of your town. You, gentlemen, 

I have no doubt, recollect the terms upon which 
I entered into your service ; and you arc aware, 
therefore, that I claim no particular acknowledg- 
ment at your hands for attshtion to the interests 
of Liverpool, implicated as they are with the 
general interests of the country. I trust, at the 
same time, that 1 have not been wanting to all 
or to any of you in matters of local or individual 
concern. But I should not do fairly by you, if 
I were not to take this opportunity of saying 
that a service (which certainly I will not pretend 
to describe as without some burden in itself) has 
been made light to me, beyond all example, by 
that institution wliich your inunificeuco and 
])rovident care have established : I mean the 
office in London, through which your correspond- 
ence with your members is now carried on. J 
had no pretension, gentlemen, to this singular 
mark of your consideration ; "but muther will it, 

1 hope, be thought presumptuous in me to con- 
fess, that I might not have been able to discharge 
the service which I owe you, in a way which 
Would have satisfied my own feelings as well as 
yours— that 1 might, in spite of all my endeav- 
ours, have been guilty of occasional oniissions, if 
1 had not been provided with some sucli medium 
(Of communication with my constituents. Of an 
al^nt and meritorious individual , it is as jileasi ng 
as it Is just to speak well ; and I do no more 
than Justice to the gentleman [Mr John Back- 
house] whom you have appointed to conduct the 
office in question (with whom I had no previous 
acquaintance), in bearing public testimony to his 
merit| Md in assuring you that it would be 
diffieulnto find any one who would surpass him 
m zeal, intelligence, and industry. 

Having despatched what it was ncces.sary for 
me to Say on these points, I know, gentlemen, 

* A spceeb delivered at Liverpool, Jannory 10, 3814. 


that it is your wish, and I feel it to be my duty, 
that 1 should now proceed to coiniiumiraU' to 
you my sentiments on the state of public ulVairs, 
with the same frankness which has hitherto dis- 
tinguished all our intercourse with each oilier. 
That duty is one which it docs not now requii ‘0 
any eflbrt of courage to perform. To exhort to 
sacrifices, to stimulate to exertion, to shame dus- 
poiuleiicy, to liivert from untiiuely concession, is 
a duty of a sterner sort, which you found mo not 
backward to discharge, at a period when, from the 
shortness of our acquaintance, 1 was uncertain 
whether my freedom might not olfeud you. My 
task of to-day is one at which no man can take 
offence. It is to mingle my congratulations with 
your rejoicings ou the events which have passed 
and are passing in the world. 

If, In contemplating events so widely (I had 
almost said so tremendously) impoiiant, it be 
pardonable to turn one’s view for a niomeut to 
local aud jiartial cousidoratious, I may he per- 
mitted to observe, that, while to Great Britain, 
while to all Europe, while to the world and to 
posterity, the events which have recently taken 
place are mutter of un hounded aud universal 
joy, there is no collectioii of individuals who are 
better entitled than the company now assembled 
in this room (in great part, [presume, identically 
the sauie, and altogether re)»resuntiiig thu same 
interests and feelings as that of whicli 1 took 
leave, in this room, about fourteen mouths ago) 
to exult in the present state of things, and to 
derive fromlt, in addition to their share of the 
general joy. a di.stiuct and special satisfaction. 

We eaiiiMt forget, gentlemen, the sinister 
omens and .^^wful predictions under which we 
met and parted in October 1812. The penalty 
denounced upon you for your election of mo was 
eniharrassmeut to the rich and famine to the 
poor. I was warned that, when I should i etuj*n 
to leuew my acquaintance with iny constitiumts, 
I should find the grass growing in your .streets. 
In Hjiite of that denunciation, you did me tlie 
houour to elect me ; in spite of that warning, 1 
venture to meet you hero again. It inii.st Ims 
fairly confessed that this is not the season of the 
year to estimate correctly the amount of suiier- 
lluous and unprofitable vcgetati(»ii with which 
your streets may be teeming ; but, without pre- 
suming to limit the power of productive nature, 
it is at least satisractory to know that the fields 
l.«ivo not been starved to clothe your quays with 
verdure ; that it is not by economising m the 
scantiness of the harvc.st that nature has reserved 
her vigour for the pastures of your Exchange. 

But, gentlemen, 1 am sure you feel, with me, 
X 
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tfcnt these are topics which I treat with levity 
only because they are not, nor were, at the time 
when they were seriously urged, susceptible of a 
serious argiimetit ; they did not grounds 

* on which any man would rest his appeal to your 
favour, or on which your choice of any xnan 
could be justified. If I have condescended to 
revert to them at all, it is because I would leave 
none of those recollections untouched which the 
comparison of our last meeting with the present, 
I know, suggests to your minds as well as my 
own ; and because I would, so far as in me lies, 
endeavour to banish from all future use, by ex- 
jiosiiig their absurdity, topics which are calcu- 
lated only to mislead and to inflame. That the 
seasons would have run their ap])ointed course, 
that the sun would have shone with as genial a 
warmth, and the showers would have fallen with 
as fertilising a moisture, if you had not chosen 
me for your representative, is an admission 
which I make without much apprehension of the 
consequence. Nor do I wish you to believe that 
your choice of any other than me would have 
delayed the return of your prosperity, or pre- 
vented the revival of your commerce. 

I make these admissions without fear, so far 
as concerns the choice between individuals. But 
1 do not admit that it was equally indifferent 
upon what principles that choice should be de- 
termined. I do not admit, that if the principles 
which it was then recommended to yon to 
countenance had unfortunately prevailed in Par- 
liament, and, through the authority of Parlia- 
ment, had been introduced into the counsels of 
the country, they would not have interfered with 
fatal operation, not indeed to arrest the bounty 
of Providence, to turn back the course of the 
aeosons, and to blast the fertility of the earth, 
but to stop that current of political events wli ieli, 
taken at the flood,*’ has placed England at the 
head of the world. 

I Gentlemen, if T had met you here again on this 
day in a state of public alTairs as doubtful as 
that in vrbich wo took leave of each other; if 
coufodoruted nations bad be^m still arrayed 
against this country, and the balance of Europe 
still trembling in the scale, I should not have 
hesitated now, as I did not hesitate then, to 
declare my decided and unalterable opinion, 
that perseverance, under whatever difficulties, 
under whatever privations, afforded the only 
ohanoe of prost>6rity to you, because the only | 
chance of safety to your country, and the only 
chance of safety to the country, because the 
only chance of deliverence to Europe. Gentle- 
men, I should be ashamed to address you now 
in the tone of triumph, if 1 had not addressed 
you then in that of exhortation. 1 should be 
ashamed to appear before you shouting in the 
train of success, if I had not looked you in the 
Ome and enoouraged^ou to patience under diffi* 
oultiei. It is because luy acquaintance with you 
I mimenoed in times of |^il and embamuismeut. 


and because I then neither flatterednor deceived 
yon, that I now not only offer to 3 'On my eon* 
gratulatious, but put in my claiin to yonrs, on 
the extinction of that peril, on the termination 
of that embarrassment, and on the glorious issue 
to which exertion and endurance have brought 
that great struggle in which our honour and our 
happiness were involved* 

Gentlemen, during the course of apolitical life, 
nearly coeval with the commencement of the war, 

I have never given one vote, I have never uttered 
one sentiment, which had not for its object the 
consummation now happily within our view. 

1 am not ashamed, and it is not unpleashig or 
unpi'ofitable, to look back upon the dangers 
I which we liave passed, and to compare them 
with the scene which now lies before ns. We 
behold a country inierior in population to most 
of her continental neighbours, but multiplying 
her facolties and resources by her own activity 
and enterprise, by the vigour of her constitution, 
and by the good sense of her people ; we behold 
her, after standing up against a formidable foe 
tbronghont a contest, in the course of which 
every one of her allies, and at times all of them 
together, have fain{;ed and failed— -nay, have 
been driven to combine with the enemy against 
her — ^we behold her, at this moment, rallying 
the nations of Europe to one point, and leading 
them to decisive victory. 

If such a picture were merely the bright vision 
of speculative philosophy, if it were presmted 
to ns in the page of the history of ancient times, 
it wonld stir and warm the heart. But, gentle- 
men, this country is our own ; and what must 
be the feelings which arise, on sncli a review, in 
the bosom of every son of that country T What 
must be the feelings of a community such as 1 
nm now addressing, which constitutes no insig- 
nilieant part of the strength of the nation so 
described ; wbicli bos suffered largely in her 
privations, and inaj^ hope to participate propor- 
tionably in her reward ? What (1 may be per- 
mitted to add) must be the feelings of one who 
is chosen to represent that community, and who 
finds himself in tliat honourable station at the 
moment of triumph, only because he disconn- j 
tenanced despair in the moment of despondency 1 j 

From the contemplation of a ^eotacie so j 
mighty and magnificent as this, I should disdain 
to turn aside to the controversies of party. Of 
princiidcs, however, it is impossible not to say 
something; because our triumph would be in- 
complete, and its blessings might lie transient, if 
we could be led astray by any sophistry; if we 
could consent, in a sort of compronaise of com- f 
mon joy, to forget or to misstate the elite ftom 
which that triumph has sprung; AV of one ' 
mind, I trust and believe we ore^ in exulting at. ! 
the success of our country; all of one mind, I ! 
trust, we now are throughout this land, in deter- 
mining to persevere if need be in strenuous exer- 
tion to prosecute, and, 1 hope,' to. petihet thf 
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great work so happily In progress. But we know 
that thare are some of those who share most 
heartily in the public exultation, who yet ascril)e 
effects, which happily cannot be disputctl, to 
oauset which may justly lie denied. No tender- 
ness for disappointed prophecies, gentlemen, 
ought to induce us thus to disconnect effect and 
cause. It would lead to errors which nii^dit bo 
dangerous, if unwarily adopted and generally 
received. 

We have hoard, for instance, that the war has 
now been successful, because the principles on 
which the war was undertaken have been re- 
nounced; that we are at length blessed with 
victory, bccnn.se we have thrown away the ban- 
ner under which we entered into the contest; 
that the conte.st was commenced with one set of 
principles, but that the issue has been happily 
brought about by the adoption of another. 
Gentlemen, 1 know of no such change. If we 
have succeeded, it has not been by the renuncia- 
tion, but by the prosecution of our principles ; 
if we have succeeded, it has not been by adopt- 
ing now maxitiis of policy, but by upholding 
under all varieties of difficulty and discourage- 
ment, old, established, invjolablo principles of 
conduct 

We m told that this war has of late become 
a toar of tfie jseopU, and that by the operation of 
that change alone the power of imperial Franco 
has been baffled and overcome. Nations, it 
is said, have at length made common cause 
with their sovereigns, in a contest which hereto- 
fore had been a contest of sovereigns only. 
Gentlemen, the fact of the change might be 
admitted, without therefore admitting the argu- 
ment. It does not follow that the peoplo were 
not at all times equally interested in the war (;ui 
those who think as 1 do have always contended 
that they were), because it may be and must be 
admitted that the peoplo in many countries were 
for a time deluded. They who argue against us 
say that Jarring interests have been reconciled. 
We say that gross delusions have been removed. 
Both admit the fact that sovereigns and their 
people are identified. But it is for them who 
contend that this has been effected by change of 
principles to specify the change. What change 
of principles or of government has taken place 
^ong the nations of Europe 7 We are the best 
jftdges pf onreelves — ^what change has ta];on place 
ftere f Is the constitution other than it was when 
we were told (as we often were told in the bad 
times) that it was a doubt whether it were worth 
defending 7 Is the constitution other than it v/as 
k when we were warned that peace on any terras 
must I^made, as the only hope of saving it from 
populamndignation and popular reform 7 
. There le yet another question to be asked. 
By what power, in what part of the world, has | 
that ihnol blow been struck which has smitten | 
tyrant to the ground 7 I suppose, by some * 
^B^demed republic; by some recently-regener- | 
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ated government of pure philanthropy and uu« 
corrupted virtue; I suppose, by soura nation 
which, in the excd?s of popular fnM'ilom, con- 
siders even a representative system a*? dvlbctivo, 
unless each individual interferes diivi'lly In the 
national concerns ; some nation of tMilightcnod 
patriots, every man of whom is a politician in 
the eoffco-houso, os well as in the senate : 1 sup- 
pose it is from some such govermnent ns this 
that the con(]ueror of autocrats, the sworn des- 
troyer of monarchical England, has met his doom. 
1 look through the European world, gentlemen, 
in vain : I find there no such august com rmuiity. 
But in another hemisphere 1 do find such a one, 
which, no doubt, must be the political David by 
vrhom the Goliath of Eiiropo has been bi'ought 
down. What is the name of that glorious re- 
public, to which the gratitude of Europe is eter- 
nally due — which, from its innate hatred to 
tyranny, has so persevcringly exerted itself to 
liberate the world, and at last has successfully 
closed the contest ? Alas, gentlemen, such a re- 
public I do indeed find ; and I find It enlisted, 
and (God be thanked I) enlisted alone, under the 
banner of the despot. But where was the blow 
struck? Where? Alas for theory! In the 
wilds of despotic Russia. It was followed up 
on the plains of Leipsic — by RuHsian, Prussian, 
and Austrian arms. 

But let me not be mistaken. Do I, therefore^ 
mean to contcnd~do I, therefore, give to our 
antagonists in the argument the advantage of 
ascribing to us the base tenet that an absolute 
monarchy is better than a free government 7 God 
forbid ! What I mean is this, that, iu appre- 
ciating the comparative excellence of political 
institutions. In cstiiiintirig the force of national 
spirit, and the impulses of national feeling, it is 
idle — it is mere pedantry, to overlook the affec- 
tions of nature. 'J'lie order of nature could not 
subsist among inunkiud, if tbui'e were not an 
instvnetive vatriotisni, I do not say uuconnocted 
with, but jiiior and paramount to, the desire of 
political amelioration. It may be very wrong 
that it sljould be so. I cannot help it. Our 
business is with fact. And surely it is not to bo 
regretted that tyrants and concpiniors sliouhl 
liaise learned, from the lessons of expcrieijjjc, 
that the first consideration suggrated t» the in- 
habitant of any country liy a foreign invaHion, 
is not whether the political constitution of the 
state lie faultlessly perfect or not, hut whether 
the altar at whicli he has worshijipcd— whether 
the home in which he has dwelt irom his infancy 
— whether bis wife and his children — whether 
the tombs of liis forefathers— whether the place 
of the sovereign under whom be was born, and 
to whom ho therefore owes (or, if it must bo so 
stated, fancies that ho therefore owes) allegianes 
—shall be abandont^d to violence and profanation. 

That, in the infancy of the Fi ench Revoltttioii, 
many nations in Europe were, unfortunately, led 
to believe and to act upon a different gerHuasioib 
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is undoubtedly true ; that whole countries were 
overrun by reforminp' concjncrors, and flattered 
themselves with being j)roscl 3 ’tcs till tlicy found 
themselves victims. Even in this country, as I 
have already said, there have been times when 
we have been called upon to consider whether 
there was not something at home which must be 
mended before we could hope to repel a foreign 
invader witli success. 

It is fortunate for the w'orld that tliis queition 
should have been tried, if 1 may so say, to a dis- 
advantage ; that it slioiild have been tried in 
countries where no man in his senses will say 
that the frame of political society is such as, ac- 
cording to the most moderate principles of regu- 
lated freedom, it ought to be ; where, 1 will 
venture to say, without hazarding the imputation 
of being myself a visionary reformer, political 
society is not such as, after the successes of this 
war, and from the happy contagion of the exam- 
ple of Croat Britain, it is sure gradually to be- 
come. It is fortunate for the world that this 
question should have been tried on its own 
merits ; that, after twenty years of controversy, 
we should be authorised, by undoubted results, 
to revert to nature and to truth, ami to disen- 
tangle the genuine feelings of the heart from the 
obstructions which a cold, prcsuiiiptuous, gene- 
ralising x>hi1osophy had wound around them. 

One of the most deliglitful poets of this coun- 
try, in describing the various proportions of 
natural blessings and advantages dispensed by 
Providence to the various nations of PJuropo, 
turns from the luxuriant plains and cloudless 
skies of Italy to the rugged mountains of Switzer- 
land, and inquires whether there, also, in those 
barren and stormy regions, the ** patriot jjas- 
sioii** is found equally imprinted on this heart? 
lie decides the question truly in the allirmative; 
and he s.'iys of the inhabitant of those bleak 
wilds : 

Bear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the stones ; 
And, as a child, when sciiriiiff eonnds iiii)]i'.st, 
Clings close and closer to the niothor's hrcHst, 

So the lend torrent and tlio whiilMind'h ro.\r. 

But bind him to his native moniitHins nioie." * 

What Goldsmith thus beautifully applied to 
the physical varieties of soil and cliinaie has 
been fouml no less true with respect to political 
institutions. A sober desire of improvement, a 
rational endeavour to redress error, and to cor- 
rect imperfection in the political frame of liiitnun 
society, are not. only natural, but laudable in 
man. But it is well that it should have 
been shown, by irrefragable proof, that these 
seutiincnts, even where most strongly and most 
justly felt^ supersede not that devotion lo native 
soil which is the foundation of unlional inde]Hmd- 
snee. And it is right that it should be iittder- 
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; stood and remembered, that the spirit of na* 

; tional independence alone, aroused where it had 
I slumbered, enlightened where it had been de- 
luded, ami kindled into enthusiasm by the in- 
sults and outrages of an all-grasping invader, 
has been found sufficient, without internal changes 
and compromises of sovereigns or governments 
with their people — without relaxation of allegi- 
ance and abjurations of authority, to animate, 
as with one pervading soul, the different nationr 
of the Continent; to combine, as into one con- 
genial mass, their various feelings, passions, pre- 
judices ; to direct these concentrated energies 
with one impulse against the common tyrant; 
and to shake (and, may we not^hope? to over- 
throw) tlic Ilahel of his iniquitous power. 

Gentlemen, there is another argument, mote 
peculiarly relating to our own country, which 
has at timc.s been interposed to discourage tho 
]>ro.secnlion of the war. That this country is 
sufficient to its own defence, sufficient to its own 
happines.s, sufficient to its own independence ; 
and that the complicated combinations of con- 
tinental policy are always hazartlou.s to our in- 
terests, as well as bunlensoine to our means, has 
been, at several periods of the war, a favourite 
doctrine, not only With those who, for other 
reasons, wished to emban'ass the measures of the 
Government, but with men of tho most enlight- 
ened minds, of the most benevolent views, and 
the most ardent zeal for the interests as well iis 
the honour of their country. May we 7iot flatter 
ourselves, that upon this point, also, experience, 
has decided in favour of the course of policy 
which has been actually pursued ? 

Can any man now look back upon the trial 
which we have gone through, and maintain that, 
at any period during the last twenty years, the 
plan of insulated policy could have been adopted, 
without liaving in the event, at this day, pros- 
trated England at the foot of a conqueror^ 
Great, indeed, has been the call upon our exer- 
tions ; great, indeed, has been the drain upon 
our resources; long and wearisome has tin* 
struggle been ; and late is tbe moment at which 
peace is brought within our reach. But even 
though the difficulties of tbe contest may have 1 
been enhanced, and its duration protracted by 
it, yet is there any man who seriously doiibf> 
whether tho having as.sociatcd our de.stiuies with 
the destinies of other nations bo or be not 
which, under the blessing of Providence, hu'' 
eventually secured tbe safety of all ? 

It is at tbe moment when such a trial has conu’ 
to its i.s.<;ue, Ih.'it it is fair to ask of those who 
have suffered under the pressure of protracts i 
exertion (and of whom rather than of tlK|se whf* 
are assembled around me — for by whwi havi* 
such privations been felt more sensibly ?) — it ^ ! 

now, 1 say, tin; time to ask W'bcthcr, at au I 
former x>criod of the contest, such a peace cou'> | 
have been made us would at once have guard, i 
th** uatioual interests and corresponded with ti 
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national character t I address myself ik.w to 
.such persons only as think the character of a 
nation an essential part of its strungth, and eon- 
iK'quently of its safety. But if, among por.4oiis 
of that description, there ho one w'lio, with all 
his seal for the glory of his country, has yet at 
times been willing to abandon the contest in 
niere weariness and despair, of such a man T 
would ask, whether he can indicate the period 
at which he now wishes that such an abaudou- 
nicnt had been consented to by the Government 
and the Parliament of Great Britain ? 

Is it when the Continent was at peace— when, 
looking upon the map of Europe, yon saw one 
mighty and connected system, one great lumin* 
ary, with his attendant satellites circulating 
around him ; at that period could this country 
have made peace, and have remained at peace 
for a twelvemonth ? What is the answer ? Why, 

1 hat the experiment was tried. Thu result was 
the renewal of the war. 

AVos it at a later period, when the Continental 
system had been established ? When two-thirds 
of the ports of Europe were shut against you \ 
Wlien but a single link was wanting to bind the 
Continent in a circling chain of iron, which 
should exclude you from ihterconrse with other 
nations? At that moment peace was most 
earnestly recommended to you. At that iiio- 
mont, gentlemen, 1 first come among you. At 
that moment 1 ventured to recommend to you 
pcrseverauce, patient perseverance ; and to 
express a hope that, by the mere strain of 
an unnatural eflbrt, the massive bonds im- 
posed upon the nations of the Continent might, 
at no distant period, burst asunder. I was 
heard by you with indulgence — I know not 
whether with conviction. But is it now to be 
regretted that we did not at that moment yield 
to the pressure of our wants or of our fears ? 
What has been the issue? Thu Continental 
system was completed, with the sole exception 
of Russia, in the year 1812. In that year the 
pressure upon this country was undoubtedly 
painfoL Had we yielded, the system would 
have been immortal. We persevered, and, be- 
fore the conclusion of another year, tlio system 
was at an end : at an end, as all schemes of vio- 
lence naturally terminate, not by a mild and 
gnulual decay, such as waits upon a regular ami 
well-spent life, but by sudden dissolution ; at an 
end, like the breaking up of a winter's frost. 
But yesterday the whole Continent, like a mighty 
plain covered with one mass of ice, presented to 
the view a drear expanse of barren uniformity ; 
to-day, the breath of heaven unbinds the earth, 
the steams begin to flow again, and the inter- 
cours^f human kind revives. 

Can we regret that we did not, like the faint- 
ing traveller, lie down to rest — but, indeed, to 
perish— -under the severity of that inclement 
season? Did we not more wisely to hear up, 
•nd to wait the change ? 
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Gentlemen, I have said that I should be 
ashamed, and in truth I should bo so, to address 
you in the language of exultation, if it were 
merely for the indulgence, however Icgitiuiato, of 
an exuberant and ungovernahle joy. But they 
who have sutfered great privations have a claim 
not merely to consolation, but to something moi'c. 
They are justly to be compensated for what they 
have undergone, or lost, or hazarded, by the 
contemplation of what they have gained. 

We have gained, then, a rank and authority 
in Europe, such as, for the life of the longest 
liver of those who now hear me, must place this 
country upon an eminence whioli nb probable 
reverses can shake. Wo have gained, or rather 
we have recovered, a splendour of military glory, 
which places us by tbo side of the gi'oatest mili- 
tary nations in the world. At the beginning of 
this war, while there was not a British bosom 
that did not beat with rapture at the exploits of 
our navy, there were few who would not have 
been contented to compromise for that reptita- 
tion alone ; to claim the sea as exclusively our 
province, and to leave to Erance and the other 
Continental xiowers the struggle for superiority 
by land. That fabled deity, whom I sea por- 
trayed upon the wall,* was considered as the 
exclusive patron of British prowess in battle; 
but ill seeming accordance with the beautiful 
llction of ancient mythology, our Neptune, in 
the heat of contest, smote the earth with his 
trident, and up sprang the fiery war-hone, the 
emblem of military power. 

Let Portugal, now led to the pursuit of her 
flying conquerors — let liberated Spain — let 
France, invaded in her turn by those whom she 
had overrun or menaced with invasion, attest 
the triumphs of the onny of Great Britain, and 
the equality of her military with her naval fame. 
And let those who, even after the triumphs of 
tho Peninsula had begun, while they admitted 
that we hr.d, indeed, wounded the giant in tho 
heel, still ^lecmed tho rest of his huge frame 
invulnerable — let them now behold him reeling 
under the blows of united nations, and acknow- 
ledge at once the might of British arms and the 
force of British exainxile. 

X do not say that these are considerations with 
a view to w^hich the war, if otherwise terminabii*, 
ought to have been purposely protracted ; but I 
say that, upon the retrospect, wo liavo good 
reason to rejoice that the war was not closed 
ingloriously and insecurely, when the latter 
events of it have been such as have established 
our security by our glory. 

I say we have reason to rejofee, that, during 
tho jieriod when tho Continent was prostrate 
before France — that, especially during the 
period when tho Continental system was in force, 
wo did not shrink from the struggle ; that wo did 
not make peace for present and momentary ease, 
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anminrUttl of the permanent eaftty and greatness 
of this country , that we did not lea\e unsolved 
th( in >in< iitoiiK questions, whether this country 
could niiintdin itstlf against IriiUL, unaided 
and alone ; or with the ( ontincnt divided , or 
with the Coiititienteonibiued against it, whether, 
when the wrath of the tyrant of the Euiopean 
world was kindled a^^ainst us with sivenfold 
fury, we could or could not vvaltc unhaximd 
and unfettered through the d unea t 
1 eay we have reason to rejoice that, through- 
out this more than Punio war, lu which it has 
BO often heeii the pride of our enemy to repre 
sent herseff as the Itoini, and Lowland as the 
Carthage, of inolerii turns (with at hast this 
colour tor the conipanson, that the utter destruc 
tion of the modern Carthago has uniformly been 
pioclaiintd to be iiidispi usable to the gicatness 
of her rival) w< have, I say rfason to rejoice 
that, uidikf uur ussigni d xirotol y | r , wi have not 
been diveitedby intern il dissensions Iroiu the 
vigorous support of a vital struggle , that wo have 
not sullered distress nor clamour to distract our 
counsels, or to ehi c k the exerti ms of our arms 
Gentlemen, for twenty ytirs tliut I have sit 
in Parliament, I have been an advocate of the 
war You knew this whin you did me the 
hoiioui to choose mu as }our ri]t(seiitat]V6 X 
then told >ou tlmt 1 was thu alvocate of the 
war, because I was a lovci of pcuo, but of a 
{leace that shnubi he the fiuit ot honourahlo 
exertion— a ) care that should have a chuicUr 
of dignity II jieace that should be worth pre- 
Bmmg, and should bo like ly to endure 1 eon 
fees 1 wai not sangnine enough, at that time, to 
hope that T should so noon have an oppoituuity 
of Justify nil, III v professions Ihit 1 know not 
why six Wicks hince, Mich a i e slnuld not 
be made as I nglaiid m ly not only be pi 1 1, but 
irond to ratily ^ot such a xiiace, ^.ciitleiuen, 
as that of Amu ns— a vhort and tevcii U iiitervil 
ot uniefitshiug rixose Duiiiig that peace, 
which of YOU went 01 sent a sou to Puis, who 
did not ieil or Itain that an Liiglidiii in aji- 
pcared m Ijutue shorn of tin digiitv ot hia 
country , witiithc niiciiof muj pliant, ml the 
conscjons pAostialion of a nun who hi<l con- 
sented to pun Inise hia g un or h s c ise b\ s ib- 
imssiouf Hut let a piuielu iiudr to innriow, 
such as the allicb h ivo now tho power to tut vte, 
and the meanest of tho bul p els c f this kin Vom 
shall not walk the struts ol Pins without bemg 
pointed Ottt OB theeompatiiotot Wellington, as 
one of that nation who^e turn ness aud perse ver 
once h ivo humbled 1 ranee aud resc uod Xlurope 
Is there any niaU th it h is a he irt in his bosom 
who does not find, In the contemplation ol this 
oontnuit alone, a recom{Hmsu for the struggles 
and the bufferings ot years Y 
But, gentlemen, the doing r^ht is not oiuy 
the most honourable courbo of action— it is albo 
the most prohtable in its resulu At anj former 
period of the war, the independence of almost 


all the other countries, our allies, woniid have 
lieen to be purchased with sacntieos profosel) • 
poured out from the lap of British victory 
blot a throne to bo re cbtablished, not a pro 
vmce to be evacuated, not a garrison to be with- 
drawn, hut this country would have had to 
make compensation out of her conquests for 
the concessions obtained from tbe enemy. Now, 
happily, this work is already done, either by 
our efforts or to our hands The Peninsula free 
— the lawful commonwealth of European states 
alreidy, in a great measure, restored, Great 
Bill un ma> now appear in the congress of the 
woild, nch in conquests, nobly and rightfully 
won, with little claim upon her faith or her 
jiibtKc, white ver may be the sfiontaneous im 
pulse of her geneiosity or her moderation. 

Such, gentlemen, is the situation and pro- 
spect of aiT lira at tbe moment at whidi I have 
the honour to address you That you, gentle- 
men, may have your full share in the piospenty 
of >our coiiuti}, IB my sincere and earnest wish 
The courage with which you bore ujim adverse cir- 
cumstances eniiuontly entitles you to this reward 

For mjbclf, gentlemen, while I reioice in your 
retiuniug prospenty, 1 rejoice aUo that our con 
motion began undbr auspices so much less 
fav mrablc , th it we had an opportunity of 
knowing each other^s minds in times when the 
minds of men are brought to the xiroof— times 
ot trial and dilhealty I had the s itisfactum of 
avowing to you, and } ou tbe candour and mag 
nanimity to tjiprove, the prmuples and opinions 
by which ni> x>ubh( conduct has uniformly been 
guided, at a period when the soundness of those 
opinions and tbe apjiluation of those piinciplos 
was matter of doubt and controversy X thought, 
and I said, at the time of our first meeting, that 
the cause of Lngland and of mvilistd Euiopt 
must bo ultimstelj tniimphmt, if we but pn 
served our spirit untainted and our constant \ 
uu^'liakin biieh an assertion was, at that time 
the objtet of ridicule with many persona a 
single > 0 ^ has elapsed, and it is now the vone 
of the whole world 

Geiitl iiin, we may, tberofore, conddcntlv 
indulge tho hope that our opinions will continue 
in unison , that our concurrence will be os cor | 
dial as it has hitherto been, if unhappily anj I 
mw oicisinn of difliculty or embarrassment 
should hen after arise. 

At the ])resent moment, I om suiw, wo are 
eqnnll) dibirous to bury the recollection of all 
our differentcK wl^h others in that general feel 
iiig ot exultation in which all opinions hajipily 
combine 

1 need not saj , gentlemen, that 1 am one of 
the lobt men to disparage the utility and dignity 

* Delivered at Uveipool, March 18 IW ! 



Ilf popnlcir eleeUcms. 1 have good ean^o to <}peak 
of them in ihr different language. But, among 
namherlese other contiideratioua which endear 
to me the favours nbith I h ive received at jou; 
hands, t confess it is one that, os yonr represen- 
tative^ 1 am enabled to speak xny genuine senti- 
luents on this (as 1 think it) \ital question of 
pirlismentory reform, without the imputition 
of shrinking from popular canvass, or of sekkn % 
shelter for myself in that species of represcuta 
tion which, as an element in the composition of 
Parliament 1 never shall oeabd to defend. 

In truth, gentlemen, though the question of 
reform is made the pretext of those poisons who 
liave vexed the country for some months, I \crily 
believe that there are very few, even of them, 
who either give credit to their own exaggira- 
tions, or care much about the improvonionts 
which they recommend Why, do ne not see 
that the most violent of the refoinieis ot the 
day are aiming at seats in that assembly, which, 
according to their own theories, th<»y should have 
left to wallow in its own ])ollation, discounte- 
nanced and unredeemed i It is true that il they 
found their way there, they might endeavour 
to bring ns to a sense of oui niibdceds, ami to 
nige us to redeem our cl^aracters by some self- 
condemning ordinance, but would not the 
authonty of their names, as our assc enUs have 
more than counterbalanced the force of tbeir 
eloquence as our reformers 
Bot, gentlemen, lam lor the whole constitu- 
tion The liliorty ot the subjeet os much de- 
pends on the mamtcnauco of the eoustitutioual 
prerogative of tbo Crown —on th( acknowlelg 
ment of the legitiiuato power of the other House 
of Parliaroont->a8 it does in boiling that 
supreme power (for such is the power of the 
puise in one sense of the word, though not in 
the sense of the resolution of 1648) which resides 
in the democratical branch of the constitution 
Whatever beyond its just proportion was (^uiucd 
by one part, would be g ime 1 at the expense of 
the whole, and the balanci is now, pcrliaps, os 
nearly poised as human wndom can adpist it 
I fear to toncli that balance, the disturbance of 
which must brmg confusion on tlic nation 
Gentlemen, I trust there are few, \try few, 
reasonable and enlighteuf d men ready to lend 
themselves to projects of confusion But I con 
fessl very much wish that all who are not rc idy 
to do to would cons der the ill < Tcct of any 
countenance gi\en publicly or by apjiarent 
impUcation, to those whom in their heuts and 
Judgments they despise. I renn ruber tli it most 
excellent and able man, Mr Wiibcr/orce, once 
tayiM in the House of Commons that he never 
beUMNl an Opposition really to wish mis hu f 
to tfll country, that tliey only wished jiut ai 
mueii mischief as mieht drive tbcir opponents 
ont, and jdaee themselves m tlieir room " Kow, 
gentlemen, i cannot help thinking tliat there 
am some persons tampering with the question of 


reform aomething in the s ime spmt. They do 
not go so fhr as the reformers thp> even state 
irreconcilable dilTenncis of opinion, but to a 
certauk extent they agrci, and even co operate 
with them Tliey co oi>ernte with them in in* 
gaming the public feeling not only against the 
Government, but against the suppoit given by 
ParliaTiient to Uiat Government, in the hope, no 
doubt, of atti acting to themselves the popu- 
larity which is lost to their opponents and thus 
being enabled to correct and retrieve the onors 
of a displaced administration. Vain and hope- 
kss task to raise euch a spirit and then to govern 
itl Ihey may stimulate the steeds into iury, 
till Uu ehai lot is humud to the brink of a precU 
pice, but do they flitter themselves that they 
can then leap in and, hinling the incompetent 
driver from his be it, check the reins just m time 
to turn from the piecipice and avoid the fall? 
I fear they would attempt it in vain Tlie im- 
pulse once given may be too ini]>etuons to be 
controlled, and intending only to change the 
guidance of the machine, they may huny it and 
tliemsdves to im tnevable dcstrui tion 

May every man who has a stake in the t ountry, 
whether from situation, from character, from 
wealth, from his famil), or fiom the hopes of 
his children— may ev( ry man who has a sense of 
the bloHbiiigs ior winch he is indebted to the form 
of goveiumont unde r which he lives, see that the 
time 18 tome at whic h his deoibioii must bi taken, 
and when once taken, steadfastly acted upon— 
for or against the institutions ot the Biituth mon 
aichy The time is come at winch thoie is but 
that line of demarcation On which side of that 
lino wo, gentlemen, shall range out tlvcs, our 
( hoico h IS long ago be eii made In acting upon 
that, our corinnon choice, with my best eflbrts 
and c set lions, I slull ut once liuthfiillY npre 
seat jnnr sintimruts and satisfy my owujudg 
ment and cousiitnce 

RK UT POLICY OF BRITAIN • 

The end which I have alwa> s had in view, os 
the legitimate oljict ut pursuit to a Britoib 
slate BUI in, I can deecnbo in one woul 'Jlie 
linguoge of the x>bilosupher is difliis iy hciie- 
vokiit It professes the amelioi ition of tin lot 
of nil mankind I hope that my heart I c ats as 
1 igh towards other nations of the eirth as that 
of any one who vaunts his philantlm j y but 1 am 
rc 11 tented to confess that theiiuin )lji tofmy 
contemplation IS the lilt eiest of liie,laiid Not 
that the interest of England eiu stani isolated 
and alone. The situation that siir I ohU forbids 
an exclusive selfishness , her pios} erilv must con* 
tribute to the prosperity of oth r nations, her 
stability to tbo safety of the wot Id But it doM 
not follow that we arc callr 1 iq >ii to mix oiuv 
aelvea on^every oee ision ^ith a i cbllin ^ activity 

* Peliver&d at piynu uth in 1820. 
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in tlio concerns of the nations around us. Q'here that they are devoid of strength and incapabh 
are men, actuated hy noble principles and goner- of being fitted out for action. Yon well know 
one feelings, who would ruslifoi ward at once from liowsoon one of those stupendous masses, now 
the sense of indignation at aggression, and deem reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness— 
that no act of injustice should be perpetrated how soon, upon any call of patriotism, it would 
from one end of the universe to the other, hut assume the likeness of an animated thing, in- 
the sword of Great Britain ought to leap from stinct with life and motion— how soon it would 
its scabbard to avenge it. But as it is the pro- ruffle up its swelling plumage— how quickly it 
vlnce of law to control the excess even of laudable would put forth all its beauty and its bravery, 
feelings in individuals, so it is the duty of Gov- collect its scatterecL elements of strength, and 
eminent to restrain, within due bounds, the obul- awake its dormant tnunder. Such as is one of 
lition of national impulses which it cannot blame, those inagnihoent machines springing from in- 
But while we thus control our feelings by our action into a display of its might — such is Bug- 
duty, let it not be said that we cultivate peace land liersell— while, apparently passive, she 
hecaiise we fear, or because we are unprepared silently concentrates Uie power to be put forth 
for war; on the contrary, if eight months ago on an adequate occasion. But God forbid that 
the Government proclaimed this country to he that occasion should arise ! After a war of a 
prepared for war, every month of peace that quarter of a century, sometimes single-handed, 
has since passed has hut made us so much the England now needs a pci'iod of ^nquilllty. 
more capable of exertion. The resources created Long may we be enabled to improve the bless- 
by peace are the means of war. In cherishing ings of our present situation, to cultivate the 
these resources we accumulate our moans. Our arts of peace, to give to commerce greater exton- 
present repose is no more a proof of inability sion, and new spheres of employment, and to 
than the state of inactivity in which I see those confirm the prosperity now diffused throughout 
mighty ships float in these waters is a proof this island 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE ^ annual tax hills wfll 

REFORM BILL.* pass, and greater certainty than this no man 

can ha\e, for Franklin tells us there are but two 
Mr Bailiff,— I have spoken so often on this things certain in this world— death and taxes, 
subject, that 1 am sure both you and tlie gentle- As for the possibility of the Douse of Lords 
men hero present will be obliged to me lor preventing ere long a reform of Parliament, I 
saying but little, and that favour 1 am as willing hold it to be the most absurd notion that ever 
to confer as you can be to receive it. 1 feel entered into human imagination. I do not 
most deeply the event which has taken i>hi(*e, mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the 
becauhe, by putting the two Douses of Parlia- Lords to slop the progress of reform reminds me 
meut m collision with each other, it will irapedt: very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, 
the public business, and diminish the public and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs Parting- 
prosperity. I feel it as a churchman, because I ton on that occasion. In the winter of 18^ 
cannot but blush to see so many dignitaries of there set in a groat flood upon that town— tne 
the Church arrayed against the wishes and tide rose to un incredible height— the waves 
happiness of the people. I feel it more than rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
all, because I believe it will sow the seeds of threatened with destruction ! In the midst of 
deadly hatred between the aristocracy and tlio this sublime and terrible storm. Dame Parting- 
groat mass of the people. Tlie loss of the hill I ton, who lived upon the beach, was seen at the 
do not feel, and for. the liest of all possible door of her house, with mop and pattens, 
reasons — ^because I have not the slightest idea trundling lier mop, squeezing out the eea-watei, 
that it is lost T have no more doubt, before and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic ABan. 
the expiration of the winter, that this hill will The Atlantic was roused. Mrs Parti^^n's 

spirit was up; but I need not tell yon that the 

* Dollverod at Taunton during the agitation which nnequaL The Atlantic Ocean beat 

tuoceeded ttie rejection of the Reform BUI by the Partington. She was excellent at a slop, 
House of Lortle in 18S1. or a puddle, but she should not have meddled 
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«nth a tempest Gentlemen, be at your ease— 
be quiet and steady. You will beat Mrs 
Partington. 

They tell you, gentlemen, in the debates by 
which we have been recently occupied, that the 
bill is not justified by experience. I do not 
think this true ; but, if it were true, nations are 
gometimes compelled to act without experience 
for their guide, and to trust to their own 
sagacity for the anticipation of consequences. 
The instances where this country has been 
compelled thus to act have been so eminently 
siiccessfhl that I see no cause for fear, even if 
we were acting in the manner imputed to us by 
our enemies. What precedents and what ex- 
perience were there at the Reformation, when 
the country, with one unanimous effort, pushed 
out the pope and his grasping and ambitious 
clergy? What experience, when, at the Revolu- 
tion, we drove away our ancient race of kings, 
and chose another family, more congenial to our 
free principles ? And yet to those two events, 
contrary to experience, and unguided by pre- 
cedents, we owe all our domestic happiness and 
civil and religious freedom — and having got rid 
of corrupt priests and despotic kings by our 
sense and our courage, am we now to be in- 
timidated by the awful danger of extinguishing 
boroughmongers, and shaking from our necks 
the ignominious yoke which their baseness has 
imposed upon it? Go on, they say, as you 
have done for these three hundred years last 
past. I answer, it is impossible ; five hundred 
people now write and read where one hundred 
wrote and read fifty years ago ? The iniquities 


and enormities of the borougli system are now 
laiown to the meanest of the people. You 
have a different sort of men to deal with— you 
must change, because the beings whom you 
govern are changed. After all, and to be short, 

I must say that it has always appeared to me to 
be the most absolute nonsense that we cannot 
be a great, or a rich and happy nation, without 
suffering ourselves to be bought and sold every 
five years like a pack of negro slaves. I hope I 
am not a very rash man, but I would launch 
boldly into tliis experiment without any fear of 
consequences, and I believe there is not a man 
here present who would not cheerfully embark 
with me. As to the enemies of the bill wlio 
pretend to be reformers, I know them, I believe, 
better tbiin you do, and 1 earnestly caution you 
against them. You will have no more of reform 
than they are compelled to grant — you will have 
no reform at all, if they can avoid it — you will 
he hurried into a war to turn your attention 
from refonn. They do not understand you — 
they will not believe in the improvement you 
have made — they tliink the English of the 
present day are as the English of the times of 
Queen Anne or George I. They know no more 
of the present state of their own country than 
of the state of the Esquimaux Indians. Gentle- 
men, I view their ignoi’ancc of the j)resont state 
of the country with the most serious concern, 
and I believe they will one day or another 
waken into conviution with horror and dismay. 
1 will omit no means of rousing them to a sense 
of their danger. For tins object I cheei fully 
sign the petition proposed by Dr Kinglake, 
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REVIEW OP THE SESSION OF 1836.* 

BIt Lords,— I am anxious to call your attention 
to the motion of which I gave notice on a ibmicr 
night. It is with extreme reluctance and with 
real diffidence that I rise to address you on this 
occasion; but I am compelled to pursue this 
course ; 1 am driven to it in consequence of the 
attack made upon me and my noble friends 
around me, but more pointedly upon myself, by 
the baron opposite on a former night. 

tilPs, the noble baron has accused us of 
having misconducted ourselves in the discharge 
of our duty in this House. He has charged mo, 
in par:fcicalar, with having ** mutilated” bills 

*l>eUveredlo the Honse of Lords, 18th August 1836. 


laid on your I<ordships’ table by his Majesty’s 
Government, or which have come up from llio 
other House of Parliament. He has stab-d in 
distinct terms, that the course which J have 
individually pursued has been calculated to 
alienate from your Lordships* House the regard 
and the respect of the country. The terms that 
the noble baron used were, I i)clicvc, even 
stronger than those which I ha^/e mentioned. 
The noble baron said our condr.ct was calcu- 
lated to excite * ‘ disgust ” in the country. Now, 
my Lords, if these cliarges had been confined to 
this House, I should have reposed under them 
in silence, because all that has passed has passed 
in your presence, and I should not have feared, 
under such circumstances, your judgment with 
respect to my conduct. But it was obvious that 



those charges were intended to take a wider 
range, and to embrace a mach more extensive 
sphere, and it is therefore that I have felt my- 
self called upon to rise for the purpose of 
entering into a vindication of iny conduct, and, 
however unequal the contest may be between 
the noble baron and myself, to justify to your 
Lordships and the country the part which I 
have taken in these proceedings. 

My Lords, it does appear to me that those 
who sit on tliis side of the House have been 
most moderate and forbearing towards his 
Majesty's Government We have made no 
motion for papers, none for inquiry. We have 
passed no resolutions of distrust or censure. 
We have not used tlio ordinary weapons of 
those usually engaged in opposition in this or 
the other House of Parliament, and which must 
be so familiar to the noble lords opposite. Our 
conduct throughout the session has been entirely , 
defensive. When a bill has been laid on the 
table by any of his Majesty’s Government, or 
when it has come up from the other House of 
Parliament, ^e have examined it with care, 
with attention, and industry. If we have found 
it vicious in principle we have proposed its 
rejection; while, if it has occurred to us, on 
a carefnl investigation, that it might be so 
modelled as to answer the purpose for which it 
was intended, we have carefully directed our 
efforts to the accomplishment of that object. I 
am justiiiud, then, in saying, that during the 
whole of this session, adverting to the course 
we have pursued, our conduct has been purely 
defensive, and that we have exercised towards 
his Majesty’s Govcrmiicnt as much moderation 
and forbearance as was consistent with a due 
discharge of the duty which we owe to the 
country. 

My Lords, it is impossible to enter into a 
consideration, however goneial, of the subjects 
to which I am .about to diiect your atteuiion 
without retemiig to his Majesty’s speech at the 
communccmcnt ol the present sessiou, and with- 
out contrasting the brilliant anticipations con- 
tained in that speech, with the sad reality that 
has since occurred ; a result as disproportionate 
in execution to the expectations that were held 
out, as the lofty position of tho noble viscount 
at that period, to what he will allow me to 
style his humble condition at the present 
moment Gazing on these two jiictures, one is 
tempted to apply to the noble lord that which 
was said of a predecessor of liis in the high 


office of first minister of the Ctows, find who, 
in the careless confidence of his charabter, bon 
some resemblance to the noble viscount : 

His promises were, os be then was, mighty, 

His performance, m be now is— nothing.'* 

[l^d speaker then went over 8eria|im the 
various measures recommended in the king’s 
speech, and showed that notwithstanding his 
desire to support them as far as he could con- 
scientiously, they had either entirely miscaiJied 
in Parliament, or had been partially adopted in 
an altered form. He concluded as follows :] 

In former times, my Lords, amid such defeats, 
and unable to carry those measures which he 
considered essential, a ministry would have 
thought he had only one conrse to pursue. But 
these are antiquatkl notions — everything has 
changed. This fastidions delicacy forms no part 
of the character of the noble viscount. He has 
told us, and his acts correspond with bis asser- 
tions, that notwithstanding the insubordination 
that prevails around him, in spite of the mutin- 
ous and sullen temper of his crew, he will stick 
to the vessel while a single plank remains afloat 
Jjct me, however, as a friendly adviser of the 
noble viscount, recommend him to get her as 
speedily as possible into still water. 

** Fortier oeoupe 

Fortum.*' 

Let the noble lord look to the empty bcuehei 
around him — 

nonne vides, ui 

Nudum remiglo latus, 

ac sine ftmibni 

Vlx durare oai’inm 

PosBint imperioslTis ' 

Acquor?" 

After all, there is something in the efforts and 
exertions of the noble viscount not altogether 
unaniusing or uninstructive. It is impossible, 
too, under any circumstances, not to respect 

** The bravo man struggling In the storms of late.” 
May a part at least of what follows be averted: 

** And greatly foiling with a failing state.** 

My consolation is, that whatever be the disposi- 
tion of the noble viscount, he has not suffident 
strength, though his locks, 1 believe, ore yet un- 
shorn, to pull down the pillars of the building, 
and involve the whole in his ruin. J trust it 
will long survive his fall. 
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"^COLONIAL SLAVERY, 183L 

Ko man can more sincerely abhor, detest, and 
al^nrc slavery than 1 do. I hold it in utter de- 
testation, hov^ever men may attempt to palliate 
or excuse it by differences of colour, creed, or 
clime. In all its gradations, and in every form, 
I am its mortal foe. The speech of on opponent 
on this question has filled me with indignation. 
“What,** said this party, “would you come in 
between a man and his freehold 1** I started as 
if something unholy had trampled on my father's 
graven and I exclaimed with horror, “A freehold 
in a human being 1'* I know nothing ot this 
individual ; I give him credit for being a gentle- 
man of humanity ; but, if he be so, it only makes 
the case the stronger; for the circumstance of 
such a man upholding such a system shows the 
hoiTors of that system in itself and its effect in 
deceiving the minds of those who are connected 
with it, wherever it exists. We are told that 
the slave is wof to receive his freedom^that 
he could not endure freedom without revolting. 
Why, does he not endure slavery without revolt- 
ing? With all that he has to bear, he does not 
revolt now ; and will he be more ready to revolt 
when you take away the lash ? Foolish argument ! 

But 1 will take them upon their own ground 
—the ground of gradtud amelioration and pre- 
pamtion. Well; are not eight years of educa- 
tion sufficient to prepare a man for anything? 
Seven years are accounted quite sufficient for an 
apprenticeship to any profession, or for any art 
orsdence; and are not eight years enough for 
the negro? If eight years have passed away 
without preparation, so would eighty, if we 
were to allow them so many. There is a time 
for everything — but it would seem there is no 
tune for the emancipation of the slave. Mr 
Buxton most ably and unanswerably stated to 
the jplouse of Commons the awful decrease in 
population; that, in fourteen colonies, in the 
course of ten years, there had been a decrease in 
the population of 145,801 — that is, in othei 
words, 145,801 human beings hod been murdered 
by this system— their bodies gone to the grave— 
their spirits before their God. In the eight 
years that they have had to educate their 
, slaves for liberty, but which have been useless 
to thsp— in those eight years, one-twelfth have 
ganij||b the grave murdered t Every day, ten 
victiw are thus despatched 1 While we aro 
speaking, they are sinking ; while we are debat- 
mg, they are dying I As human, os accountable 
beings, why should we suffer this any longer ? 
Let every man take his own share in this busi- 


ness. I am resolved, If sent back to Parliament, 
that I will bear my part, I purpose fully to 
divide the House on the motion, that every 
negro child born after the first of January 1832 
shall be free. They say, “ Oh, do not emanci- 
pate the slaves suddenly ; they are not prepared, 
they will revolt I** Are they afraid of the in- 
surrection of the infants? Or, do you think 
that the mother will rise up in rebellion as she 
hugs her little freeman to her breast, and thinks 
that he will one day become her protector ? Or, 
will she teach him to he her avenger? Oh, no 1 
there can be no such pretence. . . , 

I will cany with me to my own country the 
recollection of this splendid scene. Where is 
the man that can resist the argument of this 
day? I go to my native land under its infiu- 
enoe ; and let me remind you that land has its 
glory, that no slave ship was ever lannohed 
Irom any of its numerous poits. I will gladly 
join any party to do good to the poor negro 
slaves. Let each extend to them the arm of his 
compassion ; let each aim to deliver his fellow- 
man from distress. 1 shall go and tell my 
countrymen that they must be first in this race 
of humanity. 

THE IRISH DISTURBANCES BILL, 1888^* 

I do not rise to fawn or cringe to this House ; 
I do not rise to supplicate you to be merciful 
towards the nation to which I belong— towards 
a nation which, though subject to England, yet 
is distinct from it. It U a distinct nation ; it 
has been ti fated as such by this country, as may 
be x>roved oy history, and by seven bundled 
years of tyranny. I call upon this House, as 
you value the liberty of England, not to allow 
the piesent nefarious bill to pass. In it are 
involved the liberties of England, the hbiity of 
tho^press, and of every other institution dear to 
Englishmen. 

Against the bill 1 protest in tho name of the 
Irish people, and in the face of hi avuii. I treat 
with scorn the puny add pitiful assLitions tliat 
grievances are not to be complained of, that onr 
redress is not to be agitated ; for, lu such coses, 
remonstrances cannot be too strong, agitation 
cannot be too violent, to show to the woild with 
what injustice our fair claims uie met, and under 
what tyranny the people siiiler. 

There are two frigbttul clauses in this bill* 
The one which docs away with trial by jury, 
and which I have c.illcd upon you to baptise l 


* Delivered in the House of Commons In 1821 
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you call it a mere nickname ; have been subjected, the yells with which one 

I stigmatise it as a revolutionary tribuncbi, of them has this night been greeted — all these 
What, in the name of heaven, is it, if it is not things dissipate ray doubts, and tell me of its 
a revolutionary tribunal? It annihilates the complete and early triumph. Do you think 
trial by jury ; it drives the judge oil* his bench— those yells will be forgotten f Do you suppose 
the man who, from experience, could weigh the their echo will not reach the plains of my in- 
nice and delicate points of a case — who could jured and insulted country ; that they will not 
discriminate between the straightforward testi- be whispered in her green valleys, and heard 
mony and the suborned evidence— who could from her lofty hills ? Oh I they will be hoard 
see, plainly and readily, the justice or injustice there ; yes, and they will not be forgotten, 
of the accusation. It turns out this man who The youth of Ireland will bound with indigna- 
is free, unshackled, unprejudiced— who has no tion; they will say, “We are eight millions, 
previous opinions to control the clear exercise of and you treat us thus, as though we were no 
his duty. You do away with that which is more to your country than the Isle of Guernsey 
more sacred than the throne itself; that for or Jersey 1” 

which your king reigns, your Lords deliberate, I have done my duty ; I staifd acquitted to 
your Commons assemble. my conscience and my country: I have opposed 

If ever I doubted before of the success of our this measure throughout ; and I now protest 
agitation for repeal, this bill, this infamous bill, against it as harsh, oppressive, uncalled for, 
the way in which it has been received by the unjust, as establishing an infamous precedent 
House, the manner in which its opponents have by retaliating crime against crime — as tyrannona, 
been treated, the personalities to which they cruelly and vindictively tyrannous. 


LORD BROUGHAM* 

1779-1868. 

IK A UGURAL DISCOURSE, f pursuit of the learning which, in all its branches, 

nourishes under the kindly shelter of these roofs, 
I^ow becomes me to return my very sincere I may weary you with the unprofitable repetition 
and respectful thanks for the kindness which of a thrice-told tale ; and if I presume to offer 
has placed mo in a chair, filled nt former times my advice touching the conduct of your studies, 
by so many great men, whoso names might well I may seem to trespass upon the province ol 
make any comparison formidable to a far more tho.se venerable persons under whose care you 
worthy successor. have the singular happiness to be placed. But 

Wliile T desire you to accept this unexagger- I would nevertheless expose myself to either 

charge, for the sake of joining my voice with 
theirs in anxiously entreating you to believe hov/ 
incomparably the present season is verily and 
indeed the most precious of your whole live.s. 
It is not the less true, because it has been often- 
times said, that the period of youth is by far the 
best fitted for the improvement of the mind^nd 
the retirement of a college almost exclusively 
adapted to much study. At your enviable age 
everytliing has the lively interest of novelty ami 
freshness ; attention is perpetually sharpened by 
curiosity ; and the memory is tenacious of the 
deep impressions it thus receives, to a degree 
unknown in after-life; while the distracting 
cares of the world, or its beguiling pleasures, 
cross not the threshold of these calm rdpats ; 
its distant noise and bustle are faintlyjiieard. 
making the shelter you enjoy more gratelhl ; and 
the struggles of anxious mortals embarked upon 
that troublous sea are viewed from an eminence, 
the security of which is rendered more sweet by 
the prospect of the scene below. Yet a little 


ated expression of gratitude, I am anxious to 
address you rather in the foim which I now 
adopt, than in the more usual one of an unpre- 
meditated discourse. T shall thus, at least, prove 
that the renmi ks which I deem it my dut;> to 
make ore the fruit of mature reflection, and that 
I am unwilling to discharge an important office 
in a perfunctory manner. 

I feel very sensibly that if I shall now urge 
you by general exhortations to be instant in the 

* “Mr Brougham spenks in a loud nnd unmitigated 
tone of voice, sometimes almost approaching to a 
scream. He is fluent, rapid, vehement, full of his sulv 
Ject, with evidently a great deal to say, and very re- 
gardless of the manner of saying it. . . . Such 
indeed is the activity of his mind that it appears to 
require neither repose nor any other stimulus than a 
delight in its own exercise. Ho can turn his band to 
anything, but ho cannot be idle.'*— i/azhft’s o/ 

(he Agt, 

t When elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow t delivered April 0, 1825. 
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while, and you too will be plunged into those 
waters of bitterness ; and will cast an eye of re- 
gret, as now I do, upon the peaceful regions you 
have quitted for ever. Such is your lot as mem- 
bers of society ; but it will be your own fault if 
yovL look back on this place with repentance or 
with shame ; and be well assured that, whatever 
nme— ay, every hour—you squander hero on un- 
profitable idling, will then rise up ogainst you, 
and be paid for by years of bitter but unavailing 
regrets. Study, then, I beseech you, so to store 
your minds with the exquisite learning of former 
ages, that you may always possess within your- 
selves sources of rational and refined onjoyinent, 
which will enable you to set at naught the 
grosser pleasures of sense, whereof other men 
are slaves; and so imbue yourselves with the 
sound philosophy of later days, forming your- 
selves to the virtuous habits which arc its legi- 
timate offspring, tliat you may walk unhurt 
tlirough the trials which await you, and may 
look down upon the ignorance and error that 
surround you, not with lofty and supercilious 
contempt, as the sages of old times, but with 
the vehement desire of enlightening those who 
wander in darkness, and who are by so mucli 
the more endeared to us by how much they want 
our assistance. 

Assuming the improvement of lus own mind 
and of the lot of his fellow-creatures to be the 
! great end of every man's existence, who is re- 
I moved above the care of providing for his sus- 
1 tenancG, and to be the indispensable duty of 
every man, as far as his own immediate wants 
leave him any portion of time unemployed, our 
alteution is naturally directed to the means by 
which so great and urgent a work may best be 
performed ; and as in the limited time allotted 
to this discourse I cannot hope to occupy more 
than a small poi'tion of so wide a field, 1 shall 
confine myself to two subjects, or rather to a few 
obsen’ations upon two subjects, both of them 
appropriate to this ])lacc, but either of thorn 
affording ample materials for an entire course of 
lectures — ^tho study of the rhetorical art, by 
which useful truths are promulgated with effect, 
and the purposes to which a proficiency in this 
art*Bhonld be made subservient. 

It IB an extremely common error among young 
persons, impatient of acatiemical discipline, to 
turn from the painful study of ancient, and par- 
ticularly of Attic composition, and solace them- 
wives with works rendered easy by the familiar- 
ity of their own tongue. They plausibly con- 
tend, that as powerful or captivating diction 
in a pure English style is, after all, the attain- 
mentAhey are in search of, the study of the best 
Engflih models affords the shortest road to this 
point; and even admitting the ancient examples 
to have been the great fountains from wliich all 
eloquence is drawn, they would rather profit, 
as it were, by the classical labours of their 
English predecessors, than toil over the some 


path themselves. In a word, they would treat 
the perishable results of those labours os the 
standard, and give themselves no care about the 
immortal originals. Tliis argument, the thin 
covering which indolence weaves for herself, 
would speedily sink all the fine arts into barren- 
ness and insignificance. Why, according to such 
reasoners, should a sculptor or painter encounter ’ 
the toil of a journey to Athens or to Borne ? Far 
better work at home, and profit hy the labour of 
those who have resorted to the Vatican and the 
Parthenon, and founded an English school adapt- 
ed to the taste of our own country. Be you 
assured that the works of the English chisel fall 
not more short of the wonders of the Acropolis, 
than the best productions of modern pons fall 
sliort of the chaste, finished, nervous, and over- 
w'helming couipositioiis of them that resistless 
fulrniiiod over Greece.” Bo eijually sure that, 
with hanlly any exception, the great things of 
poetry and of eloquence have been done by men 
who cultivated the mighty cxi*mplar.s of Athen- 
ian genius with daily and with nightly devotion. 
Among poets there is hardly an exception to 
this rule, unless may be so deemed Shake.speari!, 
an exception to all rules, and Dante, familiar as 
a contemporary with the works of Homan art, 
composed in his mother tongue, having taken, 
not so much for his guide as for his “ master,” 
Virgil, himself almost a translator from the 
Greeks. But among orators I know of none 
among the Romans, and scarce any in our own 
times. Cicero honoured the Greek nnwters with 
Kiicli singular observance, that be not only re- 
paired to Athens for the sake of finishing his 
rhetorical education, but afterward continued to 
practise the art of declaiming in Greek ; and al- 
though he afterward fell into a less pure manner 
through the cornipt blandishments of the Asian 
taste, yet do we find him ever prone to extol the 
noble perfections of his first masters as soinc- 
thtug plac ■ d beyond the reach of all imitation. 
Nay, at a mature i»eriod of Ids life, lie occupied 
himself in translating the greater orations of the 
Greeks which composed almost exclusively his 
treatise “l)e optinio genere Oratoris as if to 
write a discourse on oratorial i)erfcctioii were 
merely to present the reader witli the two im- 
mortal speeches upon the Oiowii. Somelinich 
we find him imitating, even to » literal version, 
the beauties of those divine originals— fis the 
l^eautiful passage of uEschiiies, in the “Tiinar- 
chus,” upon the torments of the guilty, wliich the 
Homan orator has twice made use of, almost 
word for word ; once in the oration for Sextus 
Roscius, the earliest he dcli\ei‘cd, and again in 
a more mature effort of his genius, the oration 
against L. Piso.* 

* Let DO one think that crirne.s arise from the insti- 
gation of the gods, and not from the rash Intemper- 
ance of men ; or that the prof an r* are driven and dtas- 
tiseO, M wo see thviii on tliu ^tage, by furies with 
btodng torches. The eager lusts of the flesh, and tbs 
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T have.dwelt tbo ratlier upon the authority of 
M. Tullius, because it enables us at once to 
answer the question, Whether a study of the 
Roman orators be not sufficient for refining the 
uiste? If the Greeks were the models of an 
excellence which the first of Roman orators 
never attained, although ever aspiring after it— 
nay, if so far from being satisfied with his own 
success, he even in those his masters found 
something which his ears desiderated (‘Mta sunt 
avidee et capaces ; et semper aliquid immensum 
infinitumquc desiderant*’ [so eager are they and 
capacious, so continually desirous of something 
boundless and infinite]), ho either fell short 
" while copying them, or he failed by diverting 
his worshi]) to the false gods of the Asian school. 
In the one case, were we to rest satisfied with 
studying the Roman, we should only bo imitat- 
ing the imperfect copy, instead of the pure 
original — like him who should endeavour to 
catch a glimpse of some beauty by her reflection 
in a glass, that weakened her tints, if it did not 
distort her features. In the other case, we 
should not be imitating the same, but some less 
perfect original, and looking at the wrong beauty; 
not her whoso chaste and simple attractions com- 
manded the adoration of all Greece, but some 
garish damsel from Rhodes or Chion, just brilliant 
and languishing enough to captivate the less pure 
taste of half-civilised Rome. 

But there are other reasons too weighty to be 
passed over, which justify tbe same decided pre- 
ference. Not to mention tbo incomparable 
beauty and power of the Greek language, the 
study of which alone affords the means of en- 
riching our own, the compositions of Cficero, 
exquisite as they are for beauty of diction, 
often remarkable for ingenious argument and 
brilliant wit, not seldom excelling in deep pathos, 
are nevertheless so extremely rhetorical, fashioned 
by an art so little concealed, and sacrificing the 
subject to a display of the speaker’s powers, 
admirable as those are, that nothing can be less 
adapted to the genius of modern elocution, 
which requires a constant and almost exclusive 
attention to the business in hand. In all his 
orations which were F])oken (for, singular as it 
may seem, the remark a])p1ies less to those 
which were only written, as all the “ Verrine,” 
except tlie first, all the “Philippics,” except the 
first and ninth, and the ** Pro Milono ”) hardly 
two pages can be found which a modern assembly 
would bear. Some admirable arguments on 
evidence and the credit of witnesses, might be 
urged to a jury several passages, given by 

Insatiable desire for more— ^liese swell the ranks of 
the robber, an^ crowd the deck of the plrate->these 
are to every one'hls own fury I” 

* ''There is a ringnlar example of this In the remnrks 
on tlie evidence and cross-examination in the oration 
for L; Flaecns, pointed ont to md by my friend Mr 
Senclett (nqw Lord AbtngerX the mention of whose 
BOtHo an lUdsIration of my argument. Cor, «a a , 



him on the merits of the case, and in defence 
against tho chaise, might be spoken in mitiga- 
tion of punishment after a conviction or confes- 
sion of guilt ; but, whether we regard the politi- 
cal or forensic orations, the style, both in respect 
of the reasoning and the ornaments, is wholly 
I unfit for the more severe and less trifling nature 
of modem affairs in the senate or at the bar. 
Now it is altogether otherwise with the Greek 
masters. Changing a few phrases, which the dif- 
ference of religion and of manners might render 
objectionable— moderating, in some degree, the 
virulence of invective, especially against private 
character, to suit the chivalrous courtesy of 
modem hostility — there is hard^ one of the 
political or forensic orations of the Greeks that 
might not be delivered in similar circumstances 
before our senate or tribunals; while their 
funeral and other panegyrical discourses are 
much less infiated and unsubstantial than those 
of tho most ap 2 >roved masters of the epideictic 
style, the French preachers and academicians. 
Whence this difference between tbe master- 
I pieces of Greek and Roman eloquence ? Whence 
; but from the rigid steadiness with which the 
Greek orator keeps the object of all eloquence 
perpetually in view, never speaking for mere 
speaking’s sake; while the Latin rhetorician, 
sui nimium amator*^ [too fond of 
own ingenuity], and, as though he deemed kft 
occupation a trial of skill or display of accom- 
plishments, seems ever and anon to lose sight of 
the subject-matter in the attempt to illustrate 
and adorn it ; and pours forth passages sweet 
indeed, but unprofitable — fitted to tickle the 
ear, without reaching the heart Where, in all 
the orations of Cicero, or of him who almost 
equals him, Livy, ''mwoB facuT^dioB homo" [ad- 
mirable for his command of language],* sh^l we 
find anything like those thick successions of 
short questions in which Demosthenes oftentimes 
forges, as it w^cre, with a few rapidly following 
Strokes, the whole massive chain of his argu- 
ment, as in the * * Chorsonese : ” Let this force be 
once destroyed or scattered, and what are wo to 
do if Philip marclies on the Oheronesef Put 
Diopeithes dh his trial? But how will that 
better our condition? And how shall we send 
them succour if prevented by the winds ? But, 
by Jupiter; he will Twt ma/rch / And who is our 
surety for that ?” f or, comprising all of a long | 
narrative that suits his ai|piment in a single 
sentence, presenting a lengthened series of events i 


more consummate master of the foreniio art in aH Its 
branches never lived, so no man is more oonveisant 
with the works of his predecesion In anclen^mes. 
Loni Erskiue. too, perhaps the first of JudUdal q^tors, 
ancient or modem, hod well studied the noble lemetan 
of Uie diossic Age.'*— Auttqham. 

* Quintilian. 

t Of many of tho original Greek and Latin quotar 
tions given in Uieootineof tho speech, only the EngUsb 
equivalent has bssn rsfalnsd. 
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at • dtigle glanoe, ns In tlie VLafMiirp€ffd€la\ 
vere only five days in which this man 
(Aohinei^ who had been sent as an ainbassadoi) 
brought back those lies— you believed— the 
Phodans listened — gave themselves up — 
peri^r 

But though the more business-like manner of 
nioders debate approaches much nearer the style 
of the Greek than the Latin compositions, it 
roust be admitted that it falls short of the great 
originals in the closeness, and, os it were, density 
of the argument; in the habitual sacrifice of 
all ornament to use, or rather in the constant 
union of the two ; so that, while a modem ora- 
tor too frcqoeijtly has Ins speech parcelled out 
into compartments, one devoted to argument, 
another to declamation, a third to mere orna- 
ment^ as if he should say, ** Now your reason 
shall be convinced ; now I am going to rouse 
your passions ; and now you shall see how I can 
amuse your fancy,*' the more vigorous ancient 
argued in declaiming, and made his very boldest 
figures subservient to, or rather an integral part 
of Ids reasoning. The most figurative and highly 
wrought passage in all antiquity is the famous 
oath in Demosthenes ; yet, m the most pathetic 
part of it, and when he seems to have left the 
farthest behind him the immediate subject of 
hi|,iq>eech, led away by the prodigious interest 
of ike ^collections he has excited ; when he is 
n a m i n g the very tombs where the heroes of 
Marathon lie buried, he instantly, not abruptly, 
but by a most felicitous and easy transition, 
returns into the midst of the main argument of 
his whole defence — that the merits of public 
servants, not the success of their councils, should 
oe the measure of the public gratitude toward 
them— a position that runs through the whole 
speech, and to which he makes the funeral hon- 
ours bestowed alike on all the heroes serve as a 
striking and appropriate support With the 
some ease does Virgil manage his celebrated 
transition in the ‘‘Georgies:” where, in the midst 
of the Thracian war and while at an immeasur- 
able distance from agricultural topics, the 
magician suikes the ground on the field of battle, 
where helmets are buried, and suddenly raises 
before us the lonely husbandman in a remote 
age, jieacefblly tilling its soil, and driving his 
pfongk among the rusty armour and nfouldering 
remains of the warrior.* 

• ** Oeorgieon,'* 1. 498 ; 4 

** Scilicet et teropfos veniet, earn flnlbns Illif 
Agrieola, loeiirvo terrain moUtus aratro, 

Exasa loveniet seabra mbiglne pUa : 

A^geavibus tastiis galeas pnlsabit loanes. 
Omdiaque effossis mlrabltnr ossa sepuloris.’^ 

C”lka time shall coma whui In these borders romid 
The swain who toms the soil with crooked plough, 
Shamavdlns find, and spean eaten with rust. 

Or with his hatfOWB strike on empty helmets, 

And lee with wonder the gigantlo bones 


But if a farther reason is required for giving 
the preference to the Greek orators, wo may find 
it in the greater diversity and importance of the 
subjects upon which their speeches wore deliv- 
ered. Besides the number of admirable orations 
and of written aigumeiits upon causes merely 
forensic, we have every subject of public policy, 
all the great affairs of state, successively forming 
the topics of discussion. Compare them with 
Cicero in this ])artioular, and the contrast is 
sttikuig. Ills finest oration for matter and dic- 
tion together is in defence of an individual 
charged with murder, and there is nothing in 
the case to give it a public inten^st, except that 
the parlies weie ot opposite factions in the 
state, and the deceased a personal us well as 
political adveisory of the speaker. Hig most 
exquisite performance in point of diction, per- 
haps the most perfect prose composition In the 
language, was addressed to one man, in pallia- 
tion of another's having borne arms against him 
in a war with a personal rival. Even the Cati- 
linarinns, his most splendid declamations, are 
principally denunciations of a single conspirator ; 
the “ Philippics," his most brilliant invectives, 
abuse of a profligate leader; and the Verrinc 
orations, charges against an individual governor. 
Many, indeed almost all the subjects of Ills 
speeches, rise to the rank of what the French 
term Causes dUbres; but they seldom rise 
higher.* Of Demobthenes, on the other hand, 

* ** Tba cause of this difference between the Ckeek 
and Roman orators has been so strikiuRly deseribed 
by a learned friend of mine, in the following note upon 
the above passage, that the celebrity of his name, 
woie 1 at liberty to mention it, is not required to 
attract the reader’s notice *In Athens,' says he, 
'an incessant struggle for independence, for imwer, or 
for liberty, could not fail to rouse the genius of every 
oitizen~to force the highest talent to the highest 
stiition— to animate her < ounolls with a holy zeal— and 
to afford to 1> r orators all that, accoiding to the pru- 
foundest wrib>rs of antiquity. Is nocfSMaiy to the 
Bublimest stiMins of eloquence ** Magna eloquoiitia 
slcnt flatnma materia alitur, a motibus ezoitatni, 
urendo clarescit " llci s wore not the holiday contests 
of men who sought to dazzle by the splendonr of tlieir 
diction, the grace of tbeir delivery, the propriety and 
richness of their imagery. Her debates were on the 
most serions business which can agitato men — the }>re- 
servatlon of national liberty, honour, ludcpandonce, 
and glory. The gifts of genius and tlie petfi ctlon of 
art shed, Indeed, a lustre upon the most vigorous 
exertions of her orators — but the object of their 
thunders was to stir the energies of tho men of 
Athens, and to make tyrants tremble, or rivals des- 
pair. ikime, on the other hand, ml8t»'ess of the world, 
at the time when she was most distinguished by genius 
and eloquence, owned no superior, hated no rival, 
dreaded no equal Nations sought her proteetion, 
kings bowed before her majesty; the bosom of her 
sole dominion was distuihcd by no struggle for 
national power, no alarm of foreign danger. WhUa^ 
4he maintained the autliority of her laws over thedvl* 
Used earth, and embraced under tlie fiatterlng naaia 
of allies tliose who could no longer miift her arms. 
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we liave not only many ailments upon cases 
atrictly private, and relating to pecuniary mat- 
ters (those generally called the ^ISiurrLKol)^ and 
many upon interesting subjects, more nearly 
approaching public questions; as the speech 
against Midias, which relates to an assault on 
the speaker, but excels in spirit and vehemence, 
perhaps, all his other efforts ; and some which, 
though personal, involve high considerations of 
public policy, as that most beautiful and ener- 
getic speech against Aristocrates ; but we have 
all his immortal orations upon the state affairs 
of Greece — ^the llepl Zre^dpov, embracing the 
history of a twenty years' administration during 
the most critical period of Grecian story; and 
the **I'hilii)pics," discussing every question of 
foreign policy, and of the stand to be made by 
the civilised world against the encroachments of 
tlie barbarians. Those speeches were delivered 
upon subjects the most important and affecting 
that could bo conceived to the whole community; 
the topics handled in them were of universal 
application and of perpetual interest. To intro- 
duce a general observation, the Latin orator 
must quit the immediate course of his argument ; 
ho must for a moment lose sight of the object in 
view. But the Athenian can hardly hold too 
lofty a tone, or carry his view too extensively 


the revolt of a barbarian king, or the oontesta of bor- 
deiing nations with each other, prolonged only till she 
had deckled between them, served to amuse her 
citizens or her senate, witlKiut affecting their tran- 
quillity. Her government, though essentially froe, 
was not so popular as the Athenian. The severity of 
her discipline, and the gravity of her nianuera, dis- 
posed her citizens less to those sudden and powerful 
eiTiotiuus which both excited and followed the efforts 
of the Greek orators. It seems, therefore, reasonable 
to coiidudo that the character of Konian eloquence 
would be distinguished more by art than by passion, 
by soicncc than by nature. The divisions and animosi- 
ties of party, no doubt, would operate, and <lid operate, 
with their accustomed force. But these are not like 
the generous flame which animates a whole nation to 
defend its liberty or Its honour. The discussion of a 
law upon wiiicli the national safuty could not dcpcinl, 
the question whether this or that general should take 
the command of an army, whether this or that pro- 
vince should be allotted to a particular minister, 
whether the petition of a city to be admitted to the 
privileges of Boman citizens should be granted, or 
whether some concession should be made to a suppliant 
king—these, with the exception of the debates on the 
Catiline coiispinicy, and one or two of the **rhilipplcs,” 
form the subjects of a puldic nature on which the 
mighty genius and consummate art of Cicero were 
bestowed. We ore 1101, therefore, surprised to find 
that those of his orations in which he bears the best 
comparison with his rival Demosthenes were delivered 
in the forum in private causes. lu some of these may 
bo found examples of perhaps the very highest perfec- 
tion to which the art can be carried, of clear, acute, 
convincing argument, of strong natural feeling, and of 
sudden bursts of passion; always, linwever, restrained 
by the predominating influence of a higbly-coltivated 
art— an art little oonoealed.’ **^J 9 reugham, 


over the map of human affairs, for the vast range 
of his subject — the fates of the whole common- 
wealth of Greece, and the stand to he made 
by free and polished nations ag&hist barbaric 
tyrants. 

After forming and chastening the taste by a 
diligent study of those perfect models, it is 
necessary to acquire correct habits of composi- 
tion in our own language, first by studying the 
best writers, and nei;t by translating copiously 
into it from the Greek. This is by far the best 
exercise that 1 am acquainted with for at once 
attaining a pure English diction, and avoiding 
the tameness and regularity of modem composi- 
tion. But the English writers who really un-- 
lock the rich sources of the language are those 
who flourished from the end of Elizabeth’s to 
tlie end of Queen Anne's reign; who used a good 
Saxon dialect with ease, bnt correctness and 
perspicuity — learned in the ancient classics, but 
only enriching their mother tongue where the 
Attic could supply its defects — not overlaying it 
with a profuse pedantic coinage of foreign words 
— well practised in the old rules of composition, 
or rather collocation (ai^uSccris), which unite natu- 
ral ease and variety with absolute harmony, and 
give the author's ideas to develop themselves 
with the more truth and simplicity when clothed 
in the ample folds of inversion, or run from^ 
exuberant to the elliptical without ever hd^^ 
either redundant or obscure. Those great InMr' 
had no foreknowledge of such times os succeeded 
their brilliant age, when styles should arise, and 
for a season prevail over both parity, and nature, 
and antique recollections — now meretriciously 
omaniented, more than half French in the 
phrase, and to mere figures fantastically sacri- 
ficing the sense — now heavily and regularly 
fashioned as if by the plumb and rule, and by 
the eye rather than the ear, with a needless ^pro- 
fusion of ancient words and flexions, to displace 
those of our own Saxon, instead of temperately 
supplying its defects. Least of all could those 
lights of English eloquence have imagined that 
men should appear among us professing to teach 
composition, and ignorant of the whole of its 
rules, and incapable of relishing the beauties, or 
indeed appreheiidiug the very genius of the 
language, should treat its peculiar terms of 
expression and flexion as so many inaccuracies, 
and practise their pupils in correcting the faulty 
English of Addison, and training down to Hie 
m^hanical rhythm of Johnson the lively and 
inimitable measures of Bolingbroke. 

But in exhorting you deeply to meditate on 
the beauties of our old English authors, the 
poets, the moralists, and perhaps more than all 
these, the preachers of the Augustan^ige ot 
English letters, do not imagine that 1 would 
])nss over their groat defects when compared 
with the renowned standards of severe taste in 
ancient times. Addison may have been 
and elegant ; Dryden airy and nervous ; Tayi^>' 
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witty And fSEUidfti] ; Hooker weighty and various ; 
but none of them united force with beauty — ^the 
perfection of matter with the most refined aitd 
chastened style ; and to one charge all, even the 
most faultless, are exposed— the offence unknown 
in' ancient times, but the besetting sin of later 
days — ^they always overdid— never knowing or 
feeling when they had done enough. In nothing, 
not even in beauty of collocation and harmony 
of rhythm, is the vast superiority of the chaste, 
vigorous!, manly style of the Greek orators and 
, writers more conspicuous than in the abstinent 
use of their prodigious faculties of expression. 
A single phrase — sometimes a word— and the 
work is done — ^the desired impression is made, 
as it were, with one stroke, there being nothing 
superfluous interposed to weaken the blow or 
break its fall. The commanding idea is singled 
out ; it is made to stand forward ; all auxiliaries 
are rejected; as the Emperor Napoleon selected 
one point in the heart of his adversary’s strength, 
and brought all his power to bear upon that, 
careless of the other points, which he was sure 
to carry if ho won the centre, as sure to have 
carried in vain if he left the centre unsubdued. 
Far otherwise do modern writers make their on- 
set ; they resemble rathei^ those campaigners, 
who fit ont twenty little expeditions at a time 
teyse a laughing-stock if they fail, and useless 
succeed ; or if they do attack in the right 
so divide their forces, from the dread of 
leaving any one point unossailed, that they can 
make no sensible impression whore alone it 
avails them to be felt. It seems the principle 
of such authors never to leave anything unsaid 
that can be said on any one topic ; to run down 
every idea they start; to let nothing pass; and 
leave nothing to the reader, but harass him with 
anticipating everything that could possibly 
strike his mind. Compare with this effeminate 
luxity of speech the manly severity of ancient 
eloquence ; or of him who approached it, by the 
happy union of natural genius with learned 
meditation; or of him who so marvellously ap- 
proached still nearer with only the familiar 
knowledge of its least perfect ensamples. Mark, 
I do beseech you, the severe simplicity, the 
subdued tone of tho diction, in the most touch- 
ing parts of the “old man Eloquent’s*’ loftiest 
I pa^^es. ' In the oath, when he comys to the 
I burial-place where they repose by whom he is 
1 swearing, if ever a grand epithet were allowrable, 

I it is here— yet the only one he applies is dyaffods. 
“ No I By your forefathers, who for that cause 
rushed upon destruction at Marathon, and by 
those who stood in battle array at Platsea, and 
those vibo fought the sea-fight at Salamis, and 
by the warricxrs of Artemisium, and by all the 
others Wno now repose in the sepulchres of the 
nation— GAijCiANT men 1” When he would com- 
l«ire the effects of the Theban treaty in dispelling 
that compassed the state round 
•bon^ to the swift passing away of a stormy 


ctmd^ he satisfies himself with two words, v 
piiftos — the theme of just admiration to succeed- 
ing ages ; and when he would paint the sudden 
approach of overwhelming peril to beset the 
state, he does it by a stroke the picturesque 
effect of which has not, perhaps, been enough 
noted — likening if to a whirlwind or a vnuter 
torrent, (TKrjvTbs It is 

worthy of remark, that in by far tho first of all 
Mr Burke’s orations, the passage which is, I 
believe, universally allowed to be the most 
striking, owes its effect to a figure twice intro- 
duced in close resemblance to these two great 
expressions, although certainly not in imitation 
of either; for the original is to be found in 
Livy’s description of Fabins’s appearance to 
Hannibal. Hyder’s vengeance is likened a 
black cloud, that hung for a while on tl^d^- 
clivities of the mountains,” and the peopIsi'Wlio 
suffered under its devastations are described as 
“enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry.” Who- 
ever reads the whole passage will, I think, 
admit that the effect is almost entirely produced 
by those two strokes; that the amplifications 
which accompany them, as the “ blackening of 
the horizon”— the “menacing meteor”— the 
“storm of unusual lire,”* rather disarm than 
augment the terrors of the original black cloud; 
and that the “goading spears of the drivers,” 
and “the trampling of pursuing horses,” some- 
what abate the fury of the whirlmnd of cavalry. 
AovXei'/oucrf ye fiaoTiyo6fJt£voi sal OTpc^odfievoi 
[They are slaves — lashed and Tacked\ says the 
Grecian master, to describe tho wretched lot of 
those who had yielded to the wiles of the con- 
queror, in tho vain hope of securing their 
liberties in safety. Compare this with the 
choicest of Mr Burke’s invectives of derision 
and pity upon the same subject— the sufferings 
of those who made peace with regicide France — 
and acknowledge tho mighty effect of relying 
upon a sing!.' stroke to produce a great effect— 
if you have tho xnastor-hond to give it “ The 
King of Prussia has hypothecated in trust to 
tho regicides his rich and fertile territories on 
the Rhine, as a pledge of his zeal and affection 
to the cause of liberty and equality. He has 
been robbed with unbounded liberty, and with 
the most levelling equality. The woods are 
wasted; the country is ravaged; property is 
confiscated ; and the people are put to bear a 
double yoke, in the exactions of a tyrannical 
government, and in the contributions of a 
hostile conscription.” “The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, for his early sincerity, for his love of 
peace, and for hia entire confidence in the amity 
of the assassins of his family, has been compli- 
mented with the name of tho * wisest soversi^ 
m Ev/rope,' This pacific Solomon, or his philo- 


* This is incorrect, as the words really used by 
Burke were, “a itorm of ‘universal fire blasted every 
firid, consumed every house, destroyed eveiy temjde.’* 
V 
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Bophic cadgellud ministry, cudgelled by English 
and by French, whose Avisdom and philosophy 
between them have placed Leghorn in the hands 
of the enemy of the Austrian family, and driven 
the only prolitable coumicrce of Tuscany from 
its only port.” * Turn now for refreshment to 
the Athenian artist. “Much, forsooth, did the 
Oreitui gain Avheii they yielded to the friends of 
Philip, and thrust out Euphrajus ; and much the 
people of Eivtria, when they drove off your 
ambassadors, and gave themselves up to IClei- 
tarchnsl They are now slaves — atid 
rackPAl ” (Phil. 3). Uj)on some very rare occa- 
sions, iijdec<l, the orator, not content with a 
single blow, pours himself forth in a full torrent 
of invective, and then we recognise the man who 
was said of old to eat shields and steel — dairtbas 
Kal KaravikTas iffOLuv, But still the effect is 
produced without repetition or diffuseness. I 
um not aware of any such expanded passage as 
the invective in the Ilepl against those 

who had betrayed the various stated of Greece 
to Philip. It is, indeed, a noble passage ; one 
of the most brilliant, perhaps the most highly 
coloured of any in iJemosthcnes ; but it is as 
condensed and rapid as it is rich and varied: 
“Base and faAvning creatures,, wretches who 
have mutilated the glory each of his own native 
lanil — toasting away their liberties to the health 
first of Philip, then of Alexander; measuring 
their happiness by their gluttony and de- 
bauchery, but utterly overthrowing those rights 
of freemen, and that indcpemlence of any 
master, which the Greeks of former days re- 
garded as the test and the summit of all 
felicity.” t This requires no contrast to make 
its merits shine forth; but compare it with any 
of Cicero’s invectives — ^that, for instance, in 
the third Catilinarian, against the conspirators, 
where he attacks them regularly under six 
different heads, and in above twenty times as 
many words; and ends Avith the knoAvn and 
very moderate jest of their commander keeping 
“Scortorum cohortem Prajtoriam.” 

The great poet of modern Italy, Dante, ap- 
proached nearest to the ancients in the quality 
of which 1 have been speaking. In his finest 
passages you rarely find an epithet ; hardly ever 
more than one ; and never two efforts to embody 

* *‘Lon1 UrmiKlmiu does injustice to Blr Burke in 
this rjuotution. The passage, mbtead of being one of 
tlie * choicest/ is one of the most careless, in point of 
style, to ho found in the lleglchiu Peace." — (7. A. 
Goodrichs 

t “ The object of chief abhorrence to the old Greeks 
is remarkably expressed In this passage: defftrirTjs 
Is the correlative of SoOXos ; and the meaning of 
dejirdrrfp avrQv is, * having an owner or pro- 
prietor of themsolvea/ that is, * being the property, 
the chattels of any one;* and this they justly deemed 
the last of human miseries. The addition of tiie cart- 
whip, and a tropical climate, w'o aid not probably have 
been esteemed by them an alleviation of the lot of 
fiavesy.”— JSreupAam. 


one idea. “A guisa di Leon qnando si posa" 

[“ Like the lion Avhen he lays himself down”], is 
the single trait by which he compares the digni- 
fied air of a stern personage to the expression of 
the lion slowly laying him down. It is lemark- 
able that Tasso copies the verse entire, but he 
destroys its whole effect by filling up the majestic 
idea, adding this line, “Girando gli occlii e non 
movendoil passo” [“Casting around his eyes, 
but not hastening bis pace ”]. A better illustra- 
tion could not easily be found of the difference 
between tbe ancient and the modern style.* 
Anolber is furnished by a later imitator of the 
same great master. I know no passage of the 
“Divina Commedia” more excursive than the 
descrix)tion of evening in the Furgatorio; yet 
the poet is content with somewhat enlarging on 
a single thought — tbe tender recollections which 
that hour of meditation gives the traveller, at 
the fall of the first night he is to pass away from 
home, when lie hears the distant knell of the 
expiring day. Gray adopts the idea of the knell 
in nearly the words of the original, and adds 
eight other circumstances to it, presenting a 
kind of ground-plan, or at least a catalogue, an 
accurate enumeratiou (like a natural historian’s) 
of every one particukr belonging to nightfall, so 
as wholly to exhaust tbe subject, and leave no- 
thing to the imagination of the reader. Dante’s 
six verses, too, have but one epithet, dolcif 
applied to a7iiicL Gray has thirteen or four* 
teen ; some of them mere repetitions of the same 
idea which the verb or the substantive conveys 
— as drows’y tinkling lulls — the ifwpvng owl ctm- 
plains — the ploughman plods his weary way. 
Surely, when we contrast the simple and com- 
manding majesty of the ancient writers with the 
superabundance and diffusion of the exhaustive 
method, we may be tempted to feel that there 
lurks some alloy of bitterness in the excess of ; 
sweets. This was so fully recognised by the j 
wise ancients, that it became a proverb among | 
them, as we learn from an epigram still pre- | 
served. ^ j 

Efy r^v fKTpibrTfra, | 

11 dv rh Tcepirrbv AKaipoPj iirel X&yos iarl waXotis, j 
Kal rod fUXiros rb vXiov iarl xoXiJ. 

[“TO MODKRATION. j 

“All excess is inappropriate ; hence the proverl), ; 

Too much even of honey turns to gall.”] j 

In forming the taste by much contemplation of | 
those antique models, and acquiring the habit^> 
of easy and chaste composition, it must not ho 
imagined that all tbe labour of the orator is | 
ended, or that he may then dauntless and fluent 
enter upon his oflice in tbe public assembly. ! 
Much preparation is still required beibre each 
exertion, if rhetorical excellence is aimed at. I 

* Lord Brougham hero cites a number of paBsa;,'c<! 
from Dnnte, as specimens of the brief energy of h:.' 
({escriptions. j 
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should lay it down as a rule, admitting of no tion from the one to the other be perceptible in 
exception, that a man will speak well in propor- the execution of a practised master. 1 have 
tion as he has written much ; and that with known attentive and skilful hearers completely 
equal talents, he will be the finest extempore deceived in this matter, and taking for extern- 
speaker, when no time for preparing is allowed, poraneons passages which previously existed in 
who has prepared himself the most sedulously manusciupt, and were pronounced without the 
when be had an opportunity of delivering a pre- variation of a particle or a pause. Thus, too, 
meditated speech. All the exceptions which I wo are told by Cicero, in one of his epistles, that 
have ever heard cited to this principle are appar- having to make, in Pompesy’s presence, a speech, 
eut ones only ; proving nothing more than that after Cnissus had very unex])ectedly taken a 
some few nieu of rare genius have become great particular lino of argument, he exerted bimseir, 
speakers without preparation ; in no wise show- and it ai>pcars successfully, in a marvellous 
ing that with preparation they would not have manner, mightily assisted in what ho said ex- 
rcached a much higher pitch of excellence. The tempore by his habit of rhetorical preparation, 
admitted superiority of the ancients in all ora- and introducing skilfully, as the inspiration of 
torisd accomplishments is the best proof of my tlie moment, all his favourite commonplaces, 
position; for their careful preparation is nn- with some of which, as we gather from a good- 
deniable; nay, in Demosthenes (of wliom Quin- humoured joko at his own expense, Crassus had 
tilian says that his style indicates more pre- interfered : “ But for myself, good gods, how I 
meditation— ewrm — than Cicero’s) we can launched out before my new auditor, Pompoy 1 
trace, by the recurrence of the same passage, Then, if ever, I had an abundant supply of 
with progressive improvements in different rounded sentences, graceful transitions, striking 
speeches, how nicely he polished the more ex- rhetorical proofs, and amplifications to illustrate 
quisite parts of his compositions. 1 could jioiiit and confirm my sentiments. Why should I say 
out favourite passages occurring as often as three more H Shouts of aiipluuse followed. My sub- 
several times with variations, and manifest ject was, the dignity of the senate, the concord 
amendment.. * of the knights, the union of all Italy, the expir- 

I am now requiring not merely great prepara- ing remains of the conspiracy — corruption de- 
tion while the speaker is learning his art, but stroyed, peace established. You know how I 
after he has accomplished his education. The can raise my voice on these topics; and I now 
most splendid efort of the most mature orator say the less, because it swelled so loud that I 
will be always finer for being previously elabo- should tliiiik you might have heard it even at 
rated with much care. There is, no doubt, a the distance you are off 1” (Ep, ad Att., i. 14.) 
cliarm in extemporaneous elocution, derived II. If, from contemplating the means of ac- 
from the appearance of artless, unpremeditated quiring eloquence, we turn to the noble pur- 
effusion, called forth by the occasion, and so poses to which it may be made subservient, wo 
adapting itself to its exigencies, which may at once perceive its prodigious importance to 
compensate the manifold defects incident to this tlie best interests of mankind. The greatest 
kind of composition : that which is inspired by masters of the art have concurred, and upon the 
the unforeseen circumstances of the moment, greatest occasion of its display, in pronouncing 
will be of necessity suited to those circumstances that its estimation depends on the virtuous and 
in the choice of the topics, and pitched in the rational nsc made of it. Let their sontimonts 
tone of the execution, to the feelings upon which be engraved on your memory in their own pure 
it is to operate. These are great virtues: it is and appropriate diction. “It is well,” says 
another to avoid the besetting vice of modem ^schiiies, “that the intellect should choose 
oratory — ^the overdoing every thing — the exhaust- the best objects, and that the education and 
ive method — ^which an off-hand speaker has no clo^nence of the orator should obtain the assent 
time to fall into, and he accordingly will take of his hearers ; but if not, that sound judgment 
only the grand and effective view ; nevertheless, should be preferred to mere speech.” “It is 
ir oratorical merit, such effusions musj needs be not,” says his illustrious antagonist, “the Ian- 
very inferior; much of the pleasure they pro- guage of the orator or the modiil.'ition of his 
duce depends npon the hearer’s surprise, that in voice that deserves your praise, but liis seeking 
such circumstances anything can be delivered at the same interests and objects with the body of 
all, rather than upon his deliberate judgment, the people.” 

that he has hoard anything very excellent in It is but reciting the ordinary praises of the 
its^. We may rest assured that the highest art of persuasion to remind you how sacred 
reaches of the art, and without any necessary truths may he most ardently pioinulgated at 
sacrifice of natural effect, can only he attained the altar — the cause of oppressed innocence be 
by htm who well considers, and maturely pre- most powerfully defended— tlie niai ch of wicked 
pares, and often-tiraes sedulously corrects and rulers bo most triumphantly resisted defiance 
refines his oration. Such preparation is quite the most terrible be hurled at the oppressor's 
consistent with the introduction of passages head. In great convulsions of public affairs, or 
prompted by the occasion, nor will the transi- in bringing about salutary changes, every one 
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confesses how important an ally eloquence must 
be. But in peaceful times, when the x»rogres8 
of events is slow and even as the silent and 
unheeded pace of time, and the jars of a mighty 
tumult in foreign and domestic concerns can no 
longer be heard, then, too, she flourishes — ^pro- 
tectress of liberty — patroness of improvement — 
guardian of all the blessings that can be showered 
upon the mass of human kind ; nor is her form 
ever seen but on ground consecrated to free 
institutions. “Pacis comes, otiique socia, et 
jam bene constitutie reipublicro alumna eloquen- 
tia” [“Eloquence is the companion of peace and 
the associate of leisure ; it is trained up under 
t he auspices of a woll-cstablishod republic.’*} To 
me, calmly revolving these things, such pursuits 
seem far more noble objects of ambition than 
any upon which the vulgar herd of busy men 
lavish prodigal their restless exertions. To dif- 
fuse useful information— to further intellectual 
nifinement, sure forerunner of moral improve- 
ment — to hasten the coming of the bright day 
when the dawn of general knowledge shall chase 
away the lazy, lingering mists, even from the 
base of the great social pyramid—this, indeed, 
is a high calling, in which the most splendid 
talents and consummate virtue may well press 
onward eager to bear a part, I know that I 
speak in a place consecrated by the pious wis- 
dom of ancient times to the instruction of but 
a select portion of the community. Yet from 
this classic ground have gone forth those whose 
genius, not their ancestry, ennobled them; 
whose incredible merits have opened to all 
ranks the temple of science ; whose illustrious 
example has made the humblest emulous to 
climb steeps no longer inaccessible, and enter 
the unfolded gates, burning in the sun. I speak 
in that city where Black having once taught, 
and Watt learned, the grand experiment was 
afterward made in our day, and with entire 
success ; to demonstrate that the highest intel- 
lectual cultivation is perfectly compatible with 
the daily cares and toils of working men; to 
show by thousands of living examples that a 
keen relish for the most sublime truths of 
science belongs alike to every class of mankind. 
To promote this, of all objects the most 
important, men of talents and of influence I 
rejoice to behold pressing foi-ward in every part 
of the empire ; but I wait with impatient anxiety 
to see the same course pursued by men of high 
station in society, and hy men of rank in the 
world of letters. It should seem as if these felt 
some little lurking jealousy, and those were 
somewhat scared hy feelings of alarm— the one 
and the other surely alike groundless. No man 
of science needs fear to see the day when scien- 
tific excellence shall be too vulgar a commodity 
to bear a high price. The more widely know- 
ledge is spread, the more will they be prized 
whose happy lot it is to extend its bounds by 
diacoveriug new truths, or multiply its uses hy 


inventing new modes of applying it in practiee. 
Their numbers will indeed he increased, and 
among them more Watts and more Franklins 
will be enrolled among the lights of the world, 
in proportion as more thousands of the working 
classes, to which Franklin and Watt belonged, 
have their thoughts turned toward philosophy ; 
but the order of discoverers and inventors will 
still be a select few, and the only material vari- 
ation in tbeir proportion to the bulk of mankind 
will be, that the mass of the ignorant multitude 
being progressively diminished, the body of those 
will be incalculably increased who ore worthy 
to admire genius, and able to bestow upon its 
possessors an immortal fame. 

To those, too, who feel alarmed as statesmen, 
and friends of existing establishments, I would 
address a few words of comfort. Beal know- ' 
lodge never promoted either tnrbulence or un- 
belief; but its progress is the forerunner of 
liberality and enlightened toleration. Whoso 
dreads these, let him tremble ; for he may be 
well assured that their day is at length come, 
and must put to sudden flight the evil spirits of 
tyranny and persecution which haunted the 
long night now gone down the sky. As men 
will no longer suffer themselves to he led blind- 
folded in ignorance, so will they no more yield 
to the vile principle of judging and treating 
their fellow-creatures, not according to the in- 
trinsic merit of their actions, but according to 
the accidental and involuntary coincidence of 
their opinions. The great truth has finally gone 
forth to all the ends of the earth. That man 

SHALL NO KOBE BENDER ACCOUNT TO MAN FOR 
HIS BELIEF, OVER WHICH HE HAS HIMSELF NO 
CONTROL. Henceforward, nothing shall prevail 
u])on UB to praise or to blame any one for that 
which he can no more change than he can the 
hue of his skin or the height of his stature.* 
Henceforward, treating with entire respect those 
who conscientiously differ flrom ourselves, the 
only practical effect of the difference will be to 
make us enlighten the ignorance on one side or 
the other from which it springs, hy instructing 
them, if it he theirs ; ourselves, if it he our own, 
to the end that the only kind of unanimity may 
be produced which is desirable among rational 
beings — the agreement proceeding from full con- 
viction after the freest discussion. Far then, 
very far, from the universal spread of know- 
ledge being the object of just apprehension to 
those who watch over the peace of the country, 
or have a deep interest in the permanence of 
her institutions, its sure effect will he the rt.- 
moval of the only dangers that threaten tlie 
public tranquillity, and the addition of all that 
is wanting to confinn her internal strength. 

Let me therefore indulge in the hope tliar 

* This has been looked upon by many as a ba-stv 
ntteranoe. contiadicting the tenor of Sorlpture teacli- 
ing. 
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among tbe illitstrions youths whom this anciout 
kingdom, fiuned alike for its nobility and its 
leaniingg, has produced, to continue her fame 
through after-ages^ possibly aniong those I now 
address, there may be found some one— 1 ask no 
more— willing to give a bright example to other 
nations in a path yet untrodden, by taking the 
lead of his fellow-citizens, not in frivolous 
amusements, nor in the degrading pursuits of 
the ambitious vulgar, but in the truly noble task 
of enlightening the mass of his countrymen, and 
of leaving his own name no longer encircled, as 
heretofore with barbaric splendour, or attached 
to courtly gewgaws, but illustrated by the hon- 
ours most worthy of our rational nature — coupled 
with the diffusion of knowledge — and grate^lly 
pronounced through all ages by millions whom 
his wise beneficence has rescued from ignorance 
and vice. To him I will say, Homines ad 
Dcos nnllft re propius accedunt quam salutom 
homlnibns dando : nihil habet nec fortuna tua 
miyus quam ut possis, nec natura tua melius 
quom ut veils servare quamplurimos*’ [In nothing 
do men approach more nearly to the Divinity 
than in ministering to the safety of their fellow- 
men ; BO that fortune cannot give you anything 
greater than the ability, or nature anything 
better than the desire, to extend relief to the 
greatest possible number]. This is the true 
mark for the aim of all who either prize the 
eiyoyment of pure happiness, or sot a right value 
upon a high and unsullied renown. And if the 
I lioncfactors of mankind, when they rest from 
their pious labom; 9 , shall be pennitted to enjoy 
hereafter, as an appropriate reward of their 
virtue, the privilege of looking down upon the 
blessings with which their toils and sufferings 
have clothed the scene of their former existence, 
do not vainly imagine that, in a state of exalted 
purity and wisdom, the founders of mighty 
dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, or 
the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, wlio have 
^^acrifioed to their own aggrandisement the good 
of their fellow-creatures, will be gratified by 
contemplating the monuments of their inglori- 
ous fame — ^theirs will be the delight — theirs the 
triumph— who can trace the remote effects of 
their enlightened benevolence in the improved 
conation of their species, and exult in the re- 
fiection that the prodigious changes they now 
survey, with eyes that age and sorrow can make 
dim no more — of knowledge become power — 
virtue sharing in the dominion— superstition 
trampled under foot — tyranny driven from the 
world — are the fruits, precious, though costly, 
and though late reaped, yet long-enduring, of all 
the hardships and all the hazards tliey enooun- 
^ere below I 

ON LAW REFORM, 182a* 

After a long interval of various fortune, and 

IMlversd in the House of Commoos, Feb. 7. 182a 


filled with vast events, we are again called to the 
vast labour of surveying and amending our laws. 
For this task it well becomes us to begird our- 
selves, as the honest representatives of the people. 
Despatch and vigour arc imperiously demanded; 
but that deliberation, too, must not be lost sight 
of which so mighty an enterprise requires. 
When we shall have done the work we may 
fairly challenge the utmost approval of our con- 
stituents, for in none other have they so deep a 
stake. 

In pursuing the course which I now invite you 
to enter upon, I avow that I look for the co- 
operation of the king's Government. But 
whether 1 have the support of the ministers or 
no, to the House I look, with confident expecta- 
tion, that it will control them and assist me ; if 
1 go too far, checking my progress ; if I go too 
fast, abating my speed ; but heartily and hon- 
estly helping mo, in the best and greatest work 
which the hands of the lawgiver can undertake. 
The course is clear before us ; the race is glorious 
to run. You have the power of sending your 
name down through all times, illustrated by 
deeds of higher fame and more useful import 
than ever were done within these walls. You saw 
the greatest warrior of the age— conqueror of 
Italy— humbler of Germany— terror of the North 
— ^you saw him account all his matchless victories 
poor, compared with the triumph which yon are 
now in a condition to win I — saw him contemn 
the fickleness of fortune, while, in despite of 
her, he could pronounce bis memorable boast — 
“ I shall go down to posterity with my code in 
my hand!” You have vanquished him in the 
field ; strive now to rival him in the sacred arts 
of peace 1 Outstrip him as a lawgiver, whom in 
arms you overcame 1 The lustre of the regency 
will be eclipsed by the more solid and enduring 
{qdendour of the reign. The praise which false 
courtiers feigned for our Edwards and Harrys — 
the Justinians of their day — will be the just 
tribute of the wise and good to that monarcli 
under whose sway so mighty on undertaking 
shall be accomplished. Of a truth, sceptres 
are chiefly to be envied, for that they bestow the 
power of thus conquering and ruling. It was 
the boast of Augustus— it foniied part of the 
glare in which the perfidies of bis earlier years 
wore lost — that he found Rome of brick and left 
it of marble; a praise not unworthy a great 
prince, and to which the present reign lias its 
claims also. But how much nobler will be our 
.sovereign's boast when he shall have it to say 
that he found law dear and left it cheaj) ; fouud 
it a sealed book — left it an open letter ; found 
it the patrimony of tlie rich — left it the inherit- 
ance of the poor ; found it the two-edged sword 
of craft and oppression — left it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence 1 To 
much reflecting on these things, it has always 
seemed a worthier honour to bo the instrument 
of making you bestir yourselves in tiiis high 
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matter than to enjoy all that ofliuc can hestow — I include not myself, who have little or none. 


office, of which tlic patronage woiilcl he irksome 
encumbrance, the emoluments superfluous, to 
one, content, with the rest of his industrious 
fellow-citizeuR, that his own hands minister to 
his wants ; and as for the power supposed to 
follow it — Ihave lived nearly half a century, and 
I have learned that power and place may be 
severed. Hut one power I do prize— that of 
being the advocate of my countrymen here, and 
their fellow-labourer elsewhere, in those things 
which concern the best interests of mankind. 
That power 1 know full well no government can 
give — no change take away. 

ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.* 

We stand in a truly critical position. If we 
reject the hill, through fear of being thought to 
be intimidated, we may lead the life of retirement 
and rpiiet, but the licarts of the millions of our 
fellow-citizens are gone for ever ; their alfections 
are esti-anged ; wo and our order, and its privi- 
leges, arc the objects of the peo]de's hatred, as 
the only obstacles which stand between them 
and the gratification of their most passionate 
desire. The whole body of the aristocracy must 
<?xpect to share this fate, and be exposed to feel- 
ings such as these. For I boar it constantly 
said, that the bill is rejected by all the aristocracy. 
Favour, and a good number of supporters, our 
adversaries allow, it has among the people ; the 
ministers, too, arc for it; but the aristocracy, 
say tlicy, is strenuously opposed to it. I broadly 
deny this silly, thoughtless assertion. What, 
my Lords 1 the aristocracy set themselves in a 
mass against the people — they who sj)rang from 
the i)eoplc -arc Inseiiarably connected with the 
people— arc supported by the iico])lc — are the 
natural chiefs of the peoide 1 They set them- 
selves against the peo]ile, fox whom peers arc 
ennobled— bishops cons(*(Tat<Hl— kings anointed 
—the people, to servo whom Parliament itself 
has an existence, and the monarchy and all its 
institutions are constituted, .and without wdiom 
none of them could exist fur an luuirl The 
assertion of unreflecting men is too iiioustrous to 
be endured— as a member of this IJousc, I deny 
it with iiulignation. T repel it with scorn, as a 
calumny upon ns all. Ami j et there are tliosc 
who eveu within these walls .s]K\ik of the bill 
augmenting so much the strength of the demo- 
cracy os to eudauger the other orders of the 
state; and so they charge its authors with 
promoting anarchy and rapine. Why, my Lords, 
have its authors nothing to fear from deniocjatic 
spoliation ? The fact is, that there are members 
of the present cabinet who posses’?, one or tw'o 
of them alone, far more proptM'ty than any two 
administrators within my recollection ; and all 
of them have ample wealth. I used hardly say, 

* DaUvered In the Uouse of Lords, October 7. isai. 


But even of myself I will say, that whaterver I 
have depends on the stability of existing insti- 
tutions ; and it is as dear to mo as the princely 
possessions of any among yon. Permit me to 
say, that, in becoming a member of your House, 

I staked my all on the aristocratic institutions 
of the state. 1 abandoned certain wealth, a 
large income, and much real power in the state, 
for an office of great trouble, heavy responsibility, 
and very uncertain duration. 1 say, 1 gave up 
substantial power for the shadow of it, and for 
distinction depending upon accident 1 quitted 
the elevated station of a representative for 
Yorkshire, and a leading member of the House 
of Commons. 1 descended from a position quite 
lofty enough to gratify any man’s ambition ; and 
my lot became bound up in the stability of this 
House. Then, have I not a right to throw 
myself on your justice, and to desire that you 
will not put in jeopardy all I have now left? 

But the populace only, the rabble, the ignoble 
vulgar, are for the bill! Then, what is the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England? 
What the Duke of Devonshire? What the 
Duke of Bedford ! [Qries of “ Order” from the 
Opposition.] I am aware it is irregular in any * 
noble lord that is a friend to the measure ; its 
adversaries are patiently suffered to call peers 
even by their Christian and surnames. Then I 
shall be os regular os they were, and ask, does 
my friend John Russell, my friend Williain 
Cavendish, my friend Horry Vane, belong to the 
mob, or to the aristocracy? Jiave they no pos- 
sessions? Are they modem names ? Are they 
wanting in Norman blood, or wliatever else you 
pride yourselves on ? The idea is too ludicrous 
to be seriously refuted ; that the bill is only a 
favourite with the democracy is a delusion so 
wild as to poiut a man’s destiny towards St 
Luke’s. Yet many, both here and elsewhere, 
by dint of constantly repeating the same cry, or 
hearing it repeated, have almost made them- 
selves believe that none of the nobility are for 
the measure. A noble friend of mine has liad 
the curiosity to examine the list of peers oppo.s- 
ing and supporting it, with respect to the dates 
of their creation, and the result is somewhat 
remarkable. A large majority of the peers created 
before Mr*i'itt*s time are for the bill; the bulk 
of tliose against it arc of recent creation ; and, 
if you divide tlie whole into two classes, those 
ennobled before the reign of George IH. and those 
since, of the former fifty-six are friends and only 
twenty-one enemies of the reform. So much ftir 
the vain and saucy boast that the real nobility 
of the country are against refom. I have dwelt 
upon this matter more than its intrinsic llnport- 
nnee desen-cs, only through my desire to set 
right the fact, and to vindicate the ancient aria* , 
tocracy from a groundless imputation. ; 

My Lords, I do not disguise the intense solici* i 
tude whi^h 1 feel for the event of this debate 
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because I know full well that the peace of the err is human, justice ileferred cuhancc's the price 
country la involved in the issue. I cannot look at which you must purchase safety und peace ; 
without dismay at the rejection of the measure, nor can you expect to gather in another crop 
But, grievous as may be the consequences of a than they did who went before you, if you per- 
temporary defeat— temporary it can only be, for severe in their utterly abominable husbandry of 
its ultimate, and even speedy success, is certain sowing injustice and reaping rebellion. 

—nothing can now stop it. Do not suffer your- But among tlie awful considerations that now 
selves to be persuaded that even if the present bow down my mind, there is one which staiuls 
ministers were driven from the helm, any one pre-eminent above the rest. You are the highest 
could steer you through the troubles which siir- judicature in the realm ; you sit here as judge, 
round you without refornr. But our successors ami decide all causes, civil and criminal, with- 
w'ould take up the task in circumstances far less out appeal. It is a judge’s lirst duty never to 
auspicious. Under tliem, you would be fain to pronounce sentence in the most trilling case 
grant a bill, compared with wliich the one wo without hearing. Will you make this the ex- 
offer you is moderate indeed. Hear the parable ception? Are you really prepared to determine, 
of the Sibyl, Yor it conveys a wise and whole- hut not to htar the mighty cause upon which a 
some moral. She now appears at your gate, nation's hopes and fears hang ? You are. Then 
and offers you mildly the volumes— the precious beware of your decision 1 Rouse not, I beseech 
volumes of wisdom and peace. The price she you, a jx'ace-loving, but a resolute people ; alien- 
asks is reasonable : to restore the franchise, ate not from your body the affections of a whole 
which, without any bargain, you ought volun- empire. As your friend, as the friend of my 
tarily to give ; you refuse her terms— her moder- order, as the friend of my country, as the faith- 
ate terms — she darkens the porch no longer, ful servant of iny sovereign, J counsel you to 
But soon, for you cannot do without her wares, assist with the uttermost ellorLs in pr<‘serviiig the 
you call her back ; again she comes, hut with peace, and upliolding and peri)etuating the con- 
diminished treasures ; the leaves of the book are stitution. Therefore I pray and exhort you not 
in port tom away by lawless hands — in part to reject this measure. By all you hold most 
defaced with characters of blood. But the pro- dear — by all the ties that bind every one of 
phctic maid has rLsen in her demands— it is us to our common order and our common coun- 
parliaments by the year— it is vote by the ballot try, I solemnly adjure you— I warn you -I iiu- 
- it is suffrage by the million I From this you ploro you— yea, on my bended knees, I suppli- 
tum aw'ay indignant, and for the second time cate you — reject not this bill t 
she deijarts. Beware of her third coming, for 

the treasure j^ou must have ; and what price she — ■ — 

may next demand, who shall tell ? It may even 

be the mace which rcvsts upon that woolsack. [This theatrical conclusion, it has been re- 
What may follow your course of obstinacy, if marked, has excited the derision of some, and 
persisted in, I cannot take upon me to predict, it is to be feared that Lord Brougham, in the 
nor do 1 wish to conjecture. But this I know scene here cnac^ted, was in perilous proximity to 
full well, that, as sure as man is mortal, and to the region of the ridiculous.] 

Dli ANDKKW THOMSON. 

1770-1831. 

SI.AVE EMANCIPATION. of rehullion, warfare, and Uootl. If any smcIi 

thing exists, let them prodiico it. burc am I 
If our rulers and legislators will undertake to it is not in tlic conduct whieh the .slav(?.s have 
emanci]>ate the slaves, and do it as it ought to hitherto nmintained Notwithstanding all that 
be done, immediately, I beg those who set these poor beings have siiircrcil from the exao- 
themselvcs against such a measure, to point out tioiis and ruthle.ssne.ss of tln*ir opjiressors, how 
the danger, and to prove it. ThcowM,? lies np^m seldom hfw any case of inHuiTcction occuiTcd, 
ihtWH And what evidence do they give ns? and how easily have all such tumults been put 

; Where is it to he found? In what circum- down! And while w«i may exjuct a more 

I stances shall we discover it? From what cheerful submission after they are made free, 

j pnociples and lU’obabilities shall we inA-r it? than can he looked for so long as tiny are in 

I Wc must not have mere hypothesis — mere cruel bondage, the haine strength that has 

j allegations — mere fancied horrors, dressed up heretofore coerced them remains to coerce them 
in frightful language. Wc must have proof to still. We are told, imked, to look to Hayti as 
substantiate, in some good measure, their theory furnishing an example of the horrors that would 
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be realised in our colonies, if the slaves were 
immediately set free. But it appears to me 
that the case of Hayti, so far from being an 
instance in favour of the alarmists, is an instance 
that may be confidently appealed to in support 
of the more quiet expectations which we enter- 
tain of the result. The disturbances in that 
island, the insubordination and bloodshed which 
prevailed in it, were owing to the white men, 
who introduced the revolutionary principles of 
France, liberated the slaves to serve their own 
ambitions or revengeful purposes, and instigated 
them to the atrocities that were committed. 
But when the black population were left to 
theirisolves, they at length settled down into 
social order and regular government. Look at 
the IJaytians as they are now, and have been 
for many years, and you see a peaceable, in- 
dustrious, prosperous, and, as far as cau be in 
their circumstances, a happy as well as indc- 
penilent community 1 

It is quite absurd and delusive to say that 
eight hundred ihonsand slaves are to be let 
loose at once upon the white population. This 
is calculated to alarm the ignorant and the 
timid ; but it is in reality a gross misstatement 
The slaves are not to be let loose upon their 
masters. They are merely to be made free, and 
are still to be made subject to that legal and 
adequate control which it is the duty of our 
government to impose upon all its subjects, in 
every part of the British dominions, and which 
it will especially exercise where the necessity 
for it is great and pressing. Tlicn, from the 
800,000, it is fair to subtract the half as con- 
sisting of females, and whom we cannot surely 
dread as very formidable in their power of 
resisting the constituted authorities, or the 
military force. Still farther, subtract- the male 
cliildren under twelve years of ago, who may bo 
classed with the women os to their inability to 
lighten or annoy either the planters or his 
Mtyesty’s troop.s. Yet again, subtract all who 
are aged and sickly, or of docile disposition and 
submissive habits, attached to the masters that 
have been kind and merciful to them, and who 
would either not engage to revolt, or assist in 
quelling it. Once more, subtract that portion 
who have, in spite of all ohstructions. imbibed 
the principles and spirit of Cliristianity, who 
would employ their infiiionce and their etforta 
to prevent every sort of rapine, and to give to 
the abolition its full moral efifeot— and whom, 
though brethren in Clirist Jesus, your gradu- 
aliste would consign to unrequited toil, to 
undesor\'ed sufTeriug, to cruel bondagt*, daring 
the remainder of their lives. Make all these 
deductions, and of the 800,000 slaves who, in 
the mass, are so apt to strike people’s minds 
with terror, you will leave a number that the 
planters and the government should be ashamed 
to confess that &ey conld not cope with, or 
preserve in due submission and in tranquillity-- 


especially as they happen to he in numerons 
divisions, separated from each other by sea, and 
therefore nnable to concentrate their hostility, 
or to unite their efforts, if they should choose to 
rebcL 

I request the meeting now to tom their 
attention to the state of the free black popula- ^ 
tion, which forms an important element, though 
too little heeded, in the argument I am now 
addressing to you. The grand distinction in 
the colonics is between the wliite people and 
the people of colour. The white people treat 
all the people of colour with perfect contempt. 
And the latter have every reason to feel and 
show resentment to the former. But those of 
them who are free have been guilty of no 
attempts to overturn a dominion, which they 
must every day feel to be of the most galling 
kind. And think not that it is on account of 
their being less considerable in number. On 
the contrary, the white people, in the crown 
and chartered colonics, are only 119,000, whereas 
the free blacks amount to no fewer than 144,000. 
Blit, sir, in the character and condition of the 
free blacks you will find a solution of the fact, 
and you will find, moreover, an additional 
security against all the evils which have been so 
eagerly pressed upon ns, as likely to result from 
an immediate and total abolition. I have told 
you their number, 1 44,000. Think next of their 
wealth. That is allowed to be very groat. In 
some places their opulence rivals or surpasses 
that of the white people. And thus they have 
a stake in the country, which will make them 
more than ordinarily anxious to repress even the 
beginnings of any tumult, from which they 
could look for nothing but the plunder and 
destruction of their property. They are more 
tlmn opulent; many of them are remarkably 
intelligent, men of good education, of liberal 
ideas, conversant with the government of states, 
and with whatever contributes to the public 
weal. ’ITicy Lave even established newspajiers, 
in which they discuss the very question of tlie 
abolition of slavery, and advocate the measure 
both with zeal and talent, and in other respects 
display an extent of knowledge, a power of 
reasoning, and a tone of moral and religious 
feeling, which might be transferred with con- 
siderable advantage into a certain portion of the ' 
iiewspaiier press of Edinburgh. Besides this, I 
the free blacks are distinguished by their 
loyalty, and their decided attachment to the ' 
mother country— so much so, thai, when, in 
consequence of the interference of our govern- j 
ment, the white colonists threatened to rebel, 
they were told, through the medium of the j 
journals I have alluded to, that if they^did so, i 
they might be assured that they would he 
oppo.sod by the free blacks, and by all the 
coloured population to a roan, in defence of 
British sovereignty. And in addition to their \ 
loyalty, consider their general good conduct J | 
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ilo not hold them out os from many and 
great vieea. They retain^ in some instances, the 
greatest of all vicesi that of keeping slares. 
This, however, arises, in a great measure, it is 
probable, from the external circumstances in 
which they find themselves, by reason of the 
general system that prevails around them. And 
it augurs well for their being ready to renounce 
that abominable nuisance, that their newspapers 
plead for emancipation, and that they are 
superior to the white population os to public 
morals. By a return to the House of Commons 
of the number of criminal prosecutions in 
Jamaica, we perceive that the criminal prosecu- 
tions of the whites were, to those of the free 
blacks, in thd proportion of three to one. Nay, 
blit, my friends, you have only got one-half of 
the interesting fact : for I have to add, that the 
white population is, to that of the free blacks, 
nearly as one to three — there being of free 
blacks 40,000, and of whites only 15,000! 
Taking into account tlie circumstances I have 
jnst stated respecting the free blacks— their 
number, their wealth, their loyalty, their 
genend character — every one must see that we 
may safely look to that portion of the West 
In^a community as standing between the 
colonists and all danger that may be appre- 
hended from the emancipation of the slaves; 
and coupling this with the other particulars to 
which 1 formerly adverted, it does appear to 
me that we have the amplest security for that 
iiieoaure, how soon soever it may bo can'icd, 
being as bloodless and peaceable as our liearts 
could desire. 1 have no fear — no, not tbe 
shadow of it — that any of the dreaded mischiefs 
will ensue from the course of proceeding that 
we are pressing on the legislature. In my j 
conscience I deem them all chimerical, and got j 
up chiefly for the purpose of deterring us from } 
insisting on that act of simple but imperative I 
justice which we call upon the British Parliu- ! 
ment to perform. j 

Bat if yon push me, and still urge the argu- ' 
inent of insurrection and bloodshed, for which • 
you are far more indebted to fancy than to fact, \ 
as 1 have shown you, then I say, be it so. I | 
repeat that maxim, taken from a heathen book, j 
but pervading the whole Book of God, “Fiat 
justitia— -mat cielum.” Eighteousnesi, sir, is the 
pillar of the universe. Break down that pillar, 
and the universe falls into min and desolation. 
But preserve it, and though the fair fabric may 
sustain partial dilapidation, it may bo rebuilt 
and repaired — it will be rebuilt, and repaired, 
and restored to all its pristine strength, and 
magnificence, and beauty. If there must be 
violem^, let it even come, for it will soon pass 
away — ^let it come and rage its little hour, since 
it is to be auccecdcd by lasting freedom, and 
prosperity, and happiness. Give me the hurri- 
cane rather than the pestilence. Give me the 
hurricane, with its thunder, and its lightning. 


and its tempest; give me the hurricane, with 
its partial and temporary devastations, awful 
though they be ; give mo the hurricane, with 
its purifying, hoalthfnl, salutary elYecU; give 
me that hurricane, infinitely rather than the 
noisome pestilence, whose path is never crossed, 
whose silence is never disturbed, whose progress 
is never airested, by one sweeping blast lYom 
tbe heavens ; which walks peacefully and ruU 
lenly through the length and breadth of the 
land, breathing poison into every heart, and 
carrying havoc into every home, onervaUng all 
that is strong, defacing all that is beautiful, and 
casting its blight over the fairest and happiest 
scenes of human life — and whioli, from day to 
tlay, and from year to year, with intolerant and 
interini liable malignity, sends its thousands and 
its tens of thousands of liapluss victims into the 
ever-yawning and never-satislied gravel 

INFIOELITY. 

It is amidst trials and sorrows that infidelity 
appears in its jiistest and most frightful aspect 
When subjocted to the multi farious ills which 
llesh is heir to, what is there to uphold oiir 
blit the discoveries and tlie prospects that 
are unfolded to us by revelation? What, for 
tliis purpose, can be compared with the belief 
that everything hero below is under the manage- 
ment of infinite wisdom and goodness, and that 
there is an immortality of bliss awaiting us in 
another world? If this conviction be taken 
away, what is it that we can have recourse to, 
on which the mind may patiently and safely 
repose in the season of adversity ? where is the 
balm which I may apply with cflTcct lo niy 
wounded heart, after 1 have rejected the aid oi 
the Almighty Physician? Impose uimn me 
whatever hardships you please ; give me nothing 
but tlio bread of sorrow to eat ; take from me 
tbe friends in whom 1 had placed my confidence ; 
lay roe in the cold hut of ]»overty, and on the 
thorny beu of disease ; set death before me in 
all its terrors; do all this,— only let me trust iu 
my Savioiij*, and “i>illow my head on the liosom 
of Oinnipotence,’' and 1 will “fear no evil/' — 
will “rise superior to uHliction,” — I will “re- 
joivc in my tribulation,” But let infiilelity 
interpose between God and iiiy soul, and draw 
its impenetrable veil over a future statf- of 
existence, and limit all my trust to the creatures 
of a day, and all my expectations to a few years 
as uncertain as they arc short ; and how shall 1 
bear up with fortitude or witli cheerfulnesfi, 
under the burden of distress? Or where shall 1 
find one drop of consolation lo j»iit into the 
bitter draught which has lieen given me i« 
drink? I look over Ihc whole nuige of this 
wildemess in which f <hvi‘ll, but I see not one 
covert from the sioriu, nor one leaf for the 
healing of my soul, nor one cuii of cold water to 
refresh me in the weariness and the faintings of 
luy pilgrimage. 
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THOMAS 0 

1780 

ON THE SYMPATHY THAT IS FELT FOR 
MAN IN THE DISTANT PLACES OF 
CREATION.f 

I HAYK alrcaily attempted at full lcn<fth to 
CHtaldish the po-sitioii tliat the infidel argument 
of astronoTruirs goes to ex])ungc a natural per- 
fection from the character of God, even that 
wondrous property of His, by which Ho, at tlie 
same instant of time, can bend a close and a 
careful attention on a countless diversity of 
objects, and diffuse the intimacy of IJis power 

* **ilis voico is neither stroiiR nor melodious, his 
gestures neither graceful nor easy, but, on the con- 
trary, extremely lude and awkwanl ; Ids pronuticia- 
tion is not only liKj.idly national, but broadly pro- 
vincial, distorting nliiiust every word lie utters into 
some barbarous novelty, which, had his hearum 
leisure to tliiiik of such things, might be productive 
of an effect at once ludicrous and offensive in a singu- 
lar degree ; but, of a truth, these are things which no 
listener can attend to. Tills great prcaelier stands 
iicfure him, armed with all tiie weapons of the most 
cotimuiridlng eloquence, and swaying all around him 
with his imperial rule. At first, indeed, there is no- 
thing to make one suspect what riidies are in store ; 
he corn 111 cnecs In u low, drawling key, winch has not 
eveu the merit of being solemn, and advances from 
sentence to sentence, iiiul from imragraph to para- 
graph, while you seek in vain to catch a single echo 
that gives jirondse of tinit which is to come. There is, 
on the contrary, an iippeamnco of constraint about 
him that affects and distresses you. You are afraid 
that his cliest is weak, and that even the Rlightcst 
exertion he makes may he too much for it. i>ut 
then, with what tenfold richness rloes lids dim, pte- 
linuiiary curtain make the gloi ies of his eloquence to 
shine forth, when the heated spirit at length sliakes 
from it its chill, confining fetters, and hursts out elate 
and rejoioing in the full splendour of its disimprisoned 
wings. . . . I have heard men deliver sermons for 
liotter arranged in reganl to argument, and liuve lieard 
very many deliver sonnoiKs far more unifurin in elo- 
quence, both of conception and of style; but most 
unquestionably I have never heard, either in England 
or Scotland, or in any otlier country, any prcaclier 
whose eloquence Is capable of producing an effect so 
strong and Irresistible as \ila."~~ Peer's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk. 

Wlion published, his Mormons on Astronomy,’* 
snys Unzlitt, "ran like wihl-flre throngii the country, 
wore the darlings of watering-pi iii cs, were laid m the 
windows of inns, smf were to he met with in .nil places 
of public resort*' " Wo reinemiier finding the volume 
in the orchard at Burford Hiidge, ivjir ]io.xhilJ, and 
passing a whole and very delightful niuruing in read- 
ing it. without quitting the siinde of an apple-tree." 

t "J say unto you, that Ul^owiso joy shall bo in 
heaven over one sinner that repouteth, mure than 
over ninety and nine just persons which need no 
repentance" (Luke xv, 7). 
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and of His presence, from the greatest to the 
iriinutcst and most insignificant of them all. 1 
also adverted shortly to this other circumstance, 
tliat it went to impair a moral attribute of the | 
Deity. It goes to impair the benevolence of '• 
His nature. It is saying much for the benevo- 
lence of God to say that a’ single world, or a 
single system, is not enough for it — that it 
must have the spread of a mightier region, on 
which it may pour forth a tide of exuberancy 
throughout all its provinces— that as far as our 
vision can carry us, it has strewed immensity 
with the floating receptacles of life, and has 
stretched over each of them the garniture of 
such a sky as mantles our own habitation— and | 
tliat even from distances which are far beyond i 
the reacli of human eye, the songs of gratitude 
and praise may now be arising to the one God, 
who sits surrounded by the regai'ds of His one 
great and universal ftfmily. 

Now it is saying much for the benevolence of j 
God, to say tliat it sends forth these wide and < 
distant emanations over the surface of a tern- i 
tory so ample, that the woild wc inhabit, lying i 
imbedded as it does amidst so much surround- ! 
ing gr(‘atness, shrinks into a point that to the 
universal eye might appear to be almost imper- 
ceptiblc. But dues it not add to the power and 
to the i>erfection of this universal eye, that at 
the very moment it is taking a comprehensive 
survey of the vast, it can fasten a steady and 
undistracted attention on each minute and sepa* 1 
rate portion of it ; that at the very moment it 
is looking at all ivorlds, it can look most pointedly 
and most intelligently to each of Ihera ; that at 
the very moment it sweeps the field of imint'n- 
sity, it can settle all the earnestness of its regards 
upon every disliuct haiidhrcadth of that field; 
that at the very moment at which it embraces 
the totality of existence, it can send a most 
thorough and penetrating inspection into each 
of its details, nud into every one of its endle.ss 
diversitiei^? You cannot fail to jicrceive how 
much this adds to the power of the all-seeing 
eye. Tell mo, then, if it do not add as much | 
perfection to the benevolence of God, that while j 
it is expatiating over the vast field of created j 
tilings, there is not one portion of the field over- ' 
lookeil iiy it.; that while it scatters blessings , 
over the whole of an infinite range, it causes 
them to descend in a' shower of plenty qp every , 
separate habitation ; that while His arm is under- 
neath and round about all worlds. He enters 
within the precincts of every one of them, and 
gives a care and a tendexness to each individual 
of their teeming population. Oh 1 does noc the 
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God, who is said to be love, shed over this attri- 
bute of His its finest illustration, when, while 
lie sits in the highest heaven, and pours out 
His fulness on the whole subordinate domain of 
nature and of providence, He bows a pitying 
regard on the very humblest of His children, 
and sends His reviving Spirit into every heart, 
and cheers by His presence every home, and 
provides for the wants of every family, and 
watches every sick-bed, and listens to the com- 
plaints of every sufferer; and while, by Ilis 
wondrous mind the weight of universal govern- 
ment is borne, oh ! is it not more wondrous and 
more excellent still that Ho feels for every sor- 
row, and has an ear open to every prayer ? 

*‘lt doth not yet appear what we shall be,” 
says the apostle John, **but wo know that 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is." It is the pre- 
sent lot of the angels, that they behold the lace 
of our Father in heaven, and it would seem 
as if the effect of this was to form and to per- 
])etuate in them the moitl likeness of Himself, 
and that they reflect back upon Him His own 
linage, and that thus a diffused resemblance to 
the Godhead is kept up amongst all those ador- 
ing worshippers who live ih the near and rejoic- 
ing contemplation of the Godhead. Mark, then, 
how that peculiar and endearing feature in the 
goodness of the Deity, which we have just now 
adverted to— mark liow beauteoiisly it is re- 
jlected dowiiw'ards upon ns in the revealed atti- 
tude of angels. From the high eminences of 
heaven are they bending a wakeful regard over 
the men of this sinful world ; and the repent- 
ance of every one of them spreads a joy and a 
high gratulation throughout all its dwelling- 
places. Put tins trait of the angelic character 
into contrast with the dark and lowering spirit 
of au infidel. He is told of the multitude of 
other worlds, and he feels a kindling rnaguili- | 
cence in the conception, and he is seduced by | 
an elevation vrhich he cannot carry, and from i 
this airy summit does he look down on the 
insignificance of the woild wo occui^y, and pro- 
nounces it to be unworthy of tho.se visits and 
of those aitentioiis which we read of in the New 
Testament lie is unable to wing his upward I 
way along the scale, either of moral or of natural j 
perfection; and when the wouderluU extent of 
tun field is made known to him, over which the 
wealth of the Divinity is lavislied— there lie 
stops, and wilders, and altogether misses this 
essential perception, that the jiower and xier- 
fection of the Disnriity are not more di.s])l{iyed 
hy the mere magnitude of the field tlinn they 
are by that minute and exquisite filling ui>, 
which leaves not its smallest portions neglected; 
but which imprints the fulness of the Godhead 
upon every one of them ; and proves, by every 
Aower of the pathless desert, os well as by every 
orb of immensity, how this unsearchable Being 
««n care for all, and provide for all, and, throned 


in mystery too high for us, can, throughout 
every instant of time, keep His attentive eye on 
every separate thing tliat He has formed, and 
by an act of His thoughtful and presiding intelli- 
gence, can constantly embrace all. 

But God, compassed about as He is with light 
inaccessible, and full of glory, lies so hidden 
from the kon and conception of all our faculties, 
that the spirit of man sinks exhausted by its 
uttoin})ts to comprehend Him. Could the imago 
of the Sujireme bo placed direct before the eye 
of the mind, tli.at flood of s]dendour, which is 
ever issuing from Him on all who have the privi- 
lege of beholding, would not only dazzle, but 
uver]>ower us. And theriTorc it is that I bid 
you look to the relleetion of that image, and 
thus to take a view of its mitigated glories, and 
to gather the lineaments of the Godhead in the 
face of tliosc righteous angels, who have never 
thrown away from iheiti the resemblance in 
Avhi(‘li they were created ; and, unable os you 
are to support the grace and the majesty of that 
countenance, before which the sons and the pro- 
phets of other days fell, and became as dead 
men, let us, before we bring this argument to a 
close, borrow one lesson of Him who sitteth on 
the tlirono, from the aspect and the revealed 
doings of those who are surrounding it. 

The infidel, then, as ho widens the field of Ids 
contemplations, would suffer its every separate 
object to die away into forgetfuliioss : these 
angels, ox])atiating as they do over the range 
of a loftier universality, are rexiroseuted as all 
awake to the history of each of its distinct and 
subordinate provinces. The infidel, with bis 
mind afloat among suns and among .systems, 
can find no place in his already occupied regards, 
for that humble planet which lodges and accom- 
modates our sxieeies : the angels, standing on a 
loftier summit, and with a ndghtier prospect of 
creation before them, are yet rcj>reBcnted as 
looking down on this single W'orld, and atten- 
tively inarkir>g the every feeling and the every 
demand of all its fandlie.s. Tlio infidel, by 
sinking us down to an unnoticeablo ininulcneh i, 
would lose sight of our dwelliiig-i)Jac« altogether, 
and spread a darkening shroud of oblivion over 
all 4.be concerns and all the interests of men ; 
but the angels will not so abandon us; and 
undazzled by the whole surpassing grandeur of 
that scenery whicli is around them, are they 
revealed as directing all the fulness of tJieir 
regard to this our habitation, and easting a 
longing and a benignant eye on ourselves and 
on our children, ^riie inlidcl will fell us of 
those worlds which roil afar, and the number 
of which outstrijis the aritl'nn'tic of the human 
nnfler.stand;Tig — .'ind l.hcn, wilh the hardness of 
an unfeeling cairn lation, will he consign the 
one wo occupy, with nil its guilty generations, 
to despair. But lie who counts the number ol 
the stars is set forth to us as looking at every 
inhabitant among the millions of our speeies. 
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and by the word of the Gospel beckoning to 
him with the hand of invitation, and, on the 
very iirat step of his return, as moving towards 
him with all the eagerness of the prodigal’s 
father, to receive him back again into that pre- 
sence from which he had wandered. And ns to 
this world, in favour of which the scowling 
infidel will not permit one solitary movenieni^ 
all heaven is represented as in a stir about its 
restoration ; and there cannot a single son or a 
single daughter be recalled from sin unto right- 
eousness without an acclamation of joy amongst 
the hosts of paradise. Ay, and I can say it 
of Uie humblest and the unworthiest of you all, 
1 liat tlie eye of angels is upon him, and that his 
r-rpeutanco would at this moment send forth a 
wave of delighted sensibility througliout tlie 
mighty throng of their innumerable legions. 

Now, Die single question I have to ask is, On 
which of the two sides of this contrast do we 
see most of the impress of heaven ? Wliicli of 
the two would be most glorifying to God? 
Which of them carries upon it most of that 
eviiteiico which lies in its having a celestial 
character ? For if it be the side of the infidel, 
then must all our hopes expire with the ratify- 
ing of that fatal sentence, by which the world is 
doomed, through its insignificancy, to perpetual 
exclusion from the attentions of the Godhead. 
I have long been knocking at the door of your 
understanding, and have tried to find an admit- 
tance to it for many an argument. I now make 
my appeal in the sensibilities of your heart ; 
and, tell me, to whom does the moral feeling 
within it yield its readiest testimony— to the 
infidel, who would make this world of ours 
vanish away into abandonment — or to those 
angels who ring throughout all their mausions 
the hosannas of joy, over every one individual 
of its repentant population ? 

And here 1 cannot omit to take advantage of 
that opening with which our Saviour has fur- 
nished us by the paraVdes of this chapter, and 
admits ns into a familiar view of that i)niicii)le 
on which the iTiliabitanta of heaven are so awake 
to the deliverance and the restoration of our 
apcc>es. To illustrate the difierciice in the 
reach of knowledge and of affection between a 
man and an angel, let us think of tlie differeuce 
of reach between one roan and another. You 
may often witness a man who feels neither 
tenderness nor care beyond tlie precincts of his 
own family; but who, on the strength of those 
instinctive fondnesses w^hich nature has im- 
planted in his bosom, may earn the character 
of an amiable father or a kind husband, or a 
bright example of all that is soft and endearing 
in the relations of domestic society. Now, con- 
ceive him, in addition to all this, to carry his 
affections abroad without, at the same time, any 
abatement of their intensity towards the objects 
which are at home— that, stepping across the 
limits of the house be occupies, ho takes an 


interest in the families which are near him— 
that he lends his services to the town or the 
district wherein he is placed, and gives up a 
portion of his time to the thonghtfol labours of 
a humane and public-spirited citizen. By this 
enlargement in the sphere of his attention he 
has extended his reach; and, provided he has 
not done so at the expense of that regard whicli 
is due to his family— a thing which, cipmped 
and confined as we are, we are very apt, in the 
exercise of our humble faculties, to do— I put it 
to you, whether, by extending the reach of bis 
views and his affections, he has not extended 
his worth and his moral respectability along 
with it ? 

But I can conceive a still furthOT enlargement 
I can figure to myself a man, whose wakeful 
sympathy overflows the field of his own im- 
mediate neighbourhood — to whom the name ot 
country comes with all the omnipotence of a 
charm upon his heart, and with all the urgency 
of a most righteous and resistless claim upon 
his ser\'ices— who never^ hears the name of 
Britain sounded in his ears, but it stirs up all 
his enthusiasm in behalf of the worth and the 
welfare of its people — who gives himself up, 
with all the devote&ness of a passion, to the 
best and the purest objects of patriotism— and 
who, spurning away from him the vulgarities of 
I party ambition, separates his life and liis labours 
to the fine pursuit of augmenting the science, or 
the virtue, or the substantial prosperity oi his 
nation. Oh t could such a man retain all the 
tenderness, and fulfil all the duties which home 
and which neighbourhood require of him, and at 
the same time expatiate, in the might of his 
nntired faculties, on so wide a field of bene- 
volent contemplation— would not this extension 
of reach place him still higher than before, on 
the scale both of moral and intellectual grada- 
tion, and give him a still brighter and more 
enduring name in the records of human excel- 
lence ? 

And lastly, I can conceive a still loftier flight 
of humanity — u man, the aspiring of whose 
heart for tlie good of man, knows no limitations 
—whose longings, and whose conceptions on 
this subject, overleap all the barrierB of geo- 
graphy— who, looking on himself as a brother 
of the sivicies, links every spore energy which 
belongs to him with the cause of its melioration 
— who can embrace within the grasp of hi» 
ample dcsii’es the whole family of mankind— I 
and who, in obedience to a heaven-bom move- j 
luent of principle witliin him, separates himaelt i 
to some big and busy enterprise, which is tr* ! 
tell on the mend destinies of the world. Oh ! ; 
could such a man mix np the softegings ol j 
private virtue with the habit of so sublime a 
comprehension— if, amid those magnificent dar- 
ings of thought and of performance, the mildness 
of his benignant eye could still continue to cheer 
the retreat of his family, and to spread the charm 
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tod the BaoredneBS of piety among all its mem- 
bem-^ecnild' he even mingle himself, in all the 
gentleness of a soothed and a smiling heart, 
with the playfulness of his children •>and also 
hud strength to shed blessings of his presence 
(.nd his counsel over the vicinity around him : 
oh I would not the combination of so much grace 
with so much loftiness, only serve the more to 
aggrandise him ? Would not the one ingredient 
of a character so rare, go to illustrate and to 
magnify the other? And would not you pro- 
nonnee him to be the fairest specimen of our 
nature, who could so call out all your tender- 
ness, while he challenged and compelled all your 
veneration? 

Nor can I pitoceed, at this point of my argu- 
ment, without adverting to the way in which 
this last and this largest style of benevolence is 
exemplified in our own country — whore the 
spirit of the Gospel has given to many of its 
enlightened disciples the impulse of such a 
philanthropy, as carries abroad their wishes and 
tlieir endeavour to the very outskirts of human 
population — a philanthropy, of which, if you 
asked the extent or the boundary of its field, we 
should answer, in the language of inspiration, 
that the field is the wdirld-^a philanthropy 
which overlooks all the distiuctions of caste and 
of colour, and spreads its ample regards over 
the whole brotherhood of the species — a phil- 
anthropy which attaches itself to man in the 
general; to man throughont all his varieties; 
to man as the partaker of one common nature, 
and who, in whatever clime or latitude you may 
meet, with him, is found to breathe the same 
sympathies, and to possess the same high capa- 
bilities both of bliss and of improvement. It is 
tme that, upon this subject, there is oflen a 
loose and unsettled magnificence of thought, 
which is fruitful of nothing but empty specula- 
tion. But the men to whom I allude have not 
imaged the enterprise in the form of a thing un- 
known. They have given it a local habitation. 
They have bodied it forth in deed and in accom- 
plishment. They have turned the dream into a 
reality. In them, the power of a lofty general- 
isation meets with its happiest attemperment in 
the principle and preseverance, and all the 
chastening and subdning virtues of the New' 
Testament. And, were 1 in search that (iuc 
union of grace and of greatuess which 1 havo 
now been insisting on, and in virtue of whi(;1i 
the enlightened Christian can at once find room 
in his bosom for the concerns of universal 
hamanity, and for the play of kindliness to- 
wards every individnal he meets with — I could 
nowhere more readily expect to find it, than 
with worthies of our own land— the Howard 
of a former generation, who paced it over Europe 
in quest of the unseen wretchedness which 
abounds in H— or in such men of our present 
generation as Wilheiforce, who lifted his un- 
wearied voice against the biggest outrage ever 


practised on our nature, till he wrought its 
extermination-^and Chirkson, who plied his 
assiduous task at rearing the materials of ita 
impressive history, oml at length carried, for this 
righteous cause, the mind of Parliament— and 
Carey, from whoso hand the goncratioiis of the 
E:ist ai*o now receiving the elements of their 
moriil renovation — and, in fine, tbo.sQ holy and 
devoted men, who count not their lives dear 
unto them; but, going forth every year from 
the island of our habitation, carry the message 
of Heaven over the face of the world ; and iii 
the front of severest obloquy arc now labouring 
ill remotest lands ; and are reclaiming another 
and another portion from the wa.stcs of dark 
and fallen humanity; and are widening the 
domains of Gospel light and Gospel principle 
amongst them; and are spreading a moral 
beauty around the every R]iot on which tliey 
pitch their lowly tahcrnacle ; and arc at length 
compelling even the eye and the testimony of 
gainsayers, by the sucitess of their noble enter- 
prise; and are forcing the exclamation of de- 
lighted surprise from the charmed and the 
arrested traveller, as he looks at the softening 
tints which they are now spreading over the 
wilderness, and as he hears the sound of the 
chapel bell, and as in those haunts where, at the 
distance of half a generation, savages would 
have scowled upon his path, he regales himself 
with the hum of missionary schools, and the 
lovely spectacle of peaceful and Christian vil- 
lages. 

Such, then, is the benevolence, at once so 
gentle and so lofty, of those men, who, sancti- 
fied by the faith that is in Jesus, have had their 
hearts vi.sited from heaven by a beam of warmth 
and of sacroduess. What, then, 1 should like 
to know, is the benevolence of the place from 
whence such an inlluence cometh ? How wide 
is the compass of this virtue there, and how 
I cxciuisite is the feeling of its tenderness, ami 
I how pure and how fervent are its aspirings 
I among those, unfallcn beings ivho have no dark- 
ness, and no encumbering weight of corruption 
to strive against 1 Angels have a mighthir reach 
of contemplation. Angels can look upon this 
woyld, and all which it inherits, as the part of a 
larger family. Angels were in tlie full exercise 
of their powers even at the first infancy of our 
species, and shared in the grain! ations of that 
period, when at the birth of humanity all in- 
telligent nature felt a gladdening impulse, and 
tlie morning stars sang together for joy. They 
loved us even with the love which a family on 
earth bears to a younger sister; and the very 
childhood of our tinier facultie.-* did only serve 
the more to endear us to them ; and though bom 
at a later hour in the history of creation, did 
they regard us os heirs of the same destiny vrith 
themselves, to rise along with them in the scale 
of moral elevation, to bow at the same footstool, 
and to partake in those high dispensatloiiB of % 
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parent’s kindness and a parent’s care, which are 
ever emanating from the throne of the Eternal 
on all the members of a dutious and affectionate 
family. Take the reach of an angel’s mind, but, 
at the same time, take the seraphic fervour of an 
angel’s benevolence along with it; how, from the 
eminence on which he stands he may have an 
eye upon many worlds, and a remembrance upon 
the origin and the successive concerns of every 
one of them , how he may feel the full force of 
a most afl'ecting relationship with the habitants 
of each, as the offspring of one common Father; 
and though it be both the effect and the evidence 
of our depravity, that wc cannot sympathise with 
these jmre and generous ardours of a celestial 
spirit ; how it may consist with the lofty com- 
jirehcnsion, and the ever-breathing love of an 
angel, that he can both shoot his benevolence 
abroad over a mighty expanse of planets and of 
systems, and lavish a flood of tenderness on 
each individual of their teeming population. 

Keep all this in view, and you cannot fail to 
perceive how the principle, so finely and so 
copiously illustrated in this chai)ter, may be 
brought to meet the infidelity we have thus long 
liecn employed in combating. It was nature — 
and the experience of every bosom will affirm it 
—it was nature in the shepherd to leave the 
ninety and nine of his flock forgotten nud alone 
iu the wilderness, and betaking himself to the 
mountains, to give all his labour and .all his con- 
cern to the pursuit of one solitary wanderer. It 
was nature; and wu are told in the passage 
before us, that it is such a jiurlioii ot nature as 
belongs not merely to men, but to angels ; when 
the woman, with her mind iu a state of lisllcss- 
nesa os to the nine pieces of silver that were iu 
secure custody, turned the whole force of her 
anxiety to the one piece which she had lo.st, and 
for which she hail to light a candle, and to 
sweep the house, and to search diligently until 
she found it. It was nature in her to rejoice 
more over that piece, thanoverall tberest of them, 
and to tell it al)road among friemls and neigh- 
bours, that tln^y might rejoice along with her— 
ay, and sadly effaced as humaiiity is, in all her 
original lineaments, this is a part of our nature, 
the very movements of which are experienced in 
heaven, “where there is more joy over one 
.sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 
just persons who need no repentance.” For 
anything I know, the every planet that rolls in 
the immensity around mo may be a land of 
righteousness ; and he a member of the house- 
hold of God ; and have her secure dwelling-place 
within that ample* limit which embraces llis 
great and universal family. But I know at least 
of one wanderer; and how woefully she has 
strayed from peace and from purity; and how 
in dreary alienation from Him who made her, 
she has bewildered herself amongst those many 
devious tracts, which have carried her afar from 
the path of immortality; and liow sadly tar- 


nished all those beauties and felicities are, which 
promised, on that morning of her existence when 
God looked on her, and saw that all was very 
good— which promised so richly to bless and to 
adorn her ; and how, in the eye of the whole un- 
I fallen creation, she bos renounced all this goodli- 
I ness, and is fast departing away from them into 
guilt, and wretchedness, and shame. Oh! if 
there be any truth in this chapter, and any 
I swt5et or touching nature in the principle which 
I runs throughout all its parables, let us cease to 
wonder, though they who surround the throne 
of love should be looking so intently towards us 
— or though, in the way by which they have 
singled us out, all the other orbs of space should, 
for one short season, on the scale of eternity, 
appear to be forgotten — or though, for every 
i step of her recovery, and for every individual 
I who is rendered back again to the fold from 
I which he was separated, another and another 
I message of triumph should he made to circulate 
amongst the hosts of paradise— or though, lost as 
wc are, and sunk in depravity as we are, all the 
sympathies of heaven should now be awake on 
the cntei'prise of Him who has travailed, in the 
greatness of His strength, to seek and to save us. 

And here I cannot but remark how fine a har- 
mony there is between the law of sympathetic 
nature in heaven and tlie most touching exhibi- 
tions of it on the face of our world. When one 
of a numerous hou.sehold droops under the power 
of disease, is not that the one to whom all the 
tenderness is turned, and who, in a manner, 
monopolises the inquiries of his neighbourhood, 
and the care of his family? When the sigliing 
of the midnight storm sends a dismal foreboding 
into the mother’s heart, to whom of all her off- 
s])riiig, 1 would ask, are her thoughts and her 
anxieties then wandering? Is it not to her 
sailor boy whom her fancy has placed amid the 
rude and angry surges of the ocean ? Does not 
this, the hour of his apprehended danger, cou- 
ceiitnite upon him the whole force of her wake- 
ful meditations? And does not he engross, for 
a season, her every sensibility, and her every 
prayer? We sometimes hear of shipwrecked 
passengers thrown upon a barbarous shore; and 
seized upon by its prowling inhabitants; and 
hurried away througli the tracks of a dreary and 
unknown ^ilderness ; and sold into captivity; 
and loaded witli the fetters of irrecoverable 
bondage; and who, stripped of every other 
liberty but the liberty of thought, feel even this 
to be another ingredient of wretchedness, for 
what can they think of hut home, and as all its 
kind and tender imagery comes upon their 
remembrance, how can they think of it but in 
the 'bitterness of despair ? Oh tell me, when the 
fame of all this disaster reaches his family, whe 
is the member of it to whom is directed 1^ full 
tide of its griefs and of its sympathies ? Who is 
it that, for weeks and for months, usurps their 
every feeling, and calls out their largest sju ri- 
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fices, and aeta them to the basiest expedients 
for gettiug'^him back again ? Who is it that 
makes them forgetful of themselves and of all 
around them; and tell me if you can assign a 
limit to the pains, and the exertions, and the 
surrenders which afflicted parents and weeping 
sisters would make to seek and to save him t 

Now conceive, os we are warranted to do by 
the parables of this chapter, the principle of all 
these earthly exhibitions to be in full operation 
around the throne of God. Conceive the uni- 
\’erse to be one secure and rejoicing family, and 
that this alienated world is the only strayed, or 
only captive member belonging to it; and we 
sliall cease to wonder, that from the first period 
of the captivity of our species, down to the con- 
summation of tlieir history in time, there should 
be such a movement in heaven ; or that angels 
should so often have sped their comniiasioiied 
way on the errand of our recovery ; or that the 
Son of God should have bowed Himself down to 
the burden of our mysterious atonement; or 
that the Spirit of God should now, by the busy 
variety of His all-powerful influences, be carrying 
forward that dispensatian of grace which is to 
make us meet for re-admittance into the man- 
sions of the celestial. Only think of love as the 
reigning principle there; of luvo, as sending 
forth its energies and aspirations to the quarter 
where its object is most in danger of being for 
ever lost to it; of love, as called forth by this 
single circumstance to its uttermost exertion, 
and the most exquisite feeling of its tenderness; 
and thou shall we come to a distinct and familiar 
explanation of this whole mystery. Nor shall 
we resist by our incredulity the Gospel message 
any longer, though it tells us that throughout 
the whole of this world’s history, long in our 
eyes, but only a little month in the iiigh periods 
of immortality, so much of the vigilance, and so 
much of the earnestness of heaven, should have 
been expended on the recovery of its guilty 
population. 

There is another touching trait of nature, 
which goes finely to heighten this principle, and 
still more forcibly to demonstrate its application 
to our present argument. So long as the dying 
child of David was alive, he was kept on the 
stretch of anxiety and of sufi'ering with regard 
to it. When it expired, he arose audeomfortetd 
himself. This narrative of King David is in | 
harmony with all that we experience of our own 
movements, and our own sensibilities. 1 1 is the 
power of uncertainty which gives them so active 
and so interesting a i)lay in our bosoms; and 
which heightens all our regards to a tenfold 
pitch of feeling and of exercise ; and which fixes 
down guT watchfulness upon our infant’s dying 
bed ; and which keeps us so painfully alive to 
every turn and to every symptom in the 2 >ro> 
grew of its malady; and which draws out all 
uur affections for it 1x> a degree of intensity that 
is quite unutterable ; and which urges us on to 


ply our every effort and our every expedient, 
till hope withdraw its lingering beam, or till 
death shut the eyes of our beloved iu the 
slumber of its long and its last repose. 

I know not who of you liavo your names 
written in the book of life — nor can I tell if this 
be known to the angels which are in heaven. 
While in the laud of living men, you are under 
the })ower and application of a remedy, which, 
if taken as the Gospel prescribes, will renovate 
the soul, and altogether prepare it for the bloom 
and the vigour of immortality. Wonder not 
then that with tliis principle of uncertainty iu 
such full 02 >eration, ministers should feel for 
you ; or angels should I'cel for you ; or all the 
sensibilities of heaven should be awake upon 
the symptoms of your grace and reformation ; or 
tbe eyes of those who staud upon the high emi- 
nences of the celestial world, should be so earn- 
estly fixed on the every footstep and now evolu- 
tion of your moral history. Such a considera- 
tion as this should do something more than 
silence the infidel objection. It should give a 
practical effect to the calls of repentance. How 
will it go to aggravate the whole guilt of our im- 
peniicney, should we s^iUnd out against the power 
and the tenderness of these manifold applica- 
tions — the voice of a beseeching God upon us-' 
the word of salvation at oiir very door — the frc*.o 
offer of strength and of acceptance sounded in 
our hearing—the Spirit in readiness with His 
agency to meet our every desire and our every 
inquiry — angels beckoning us to their company 
—and the very first movements of our awakened 
conscience drawing upon us all their regards and 
all their earnestness I 

THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 

Where are the men of the generation that is 
past? They, like ourselves, were eager in the 
pursuit of this world’s phantoms, active in 
business, ii'*^ent on the speenlations of policy 
and state, led astray by the glitter of ambition, 
and devoted to the joys of sense or of sentiment. 
Where are the men who, a few years ago, gave 
motion and acti vi ty to this busy theatre ? Where 
thwe husbandmen who lived on the ground that 
you now occupy? Where those labouring poor 
who dwelt in your bouses and villages ? Whore 
those ministers who preached the lessons of 
piety and talked of the vanity of the world? 
Wliere those people who, on the Sabbaths of 
other times, assembled at tlio sound of the 
church bell, and filled the house, by the walls 
of which you are now congregated ? Their habi- 
tation is the cold grave— the laud of forgetful- 
ness and silence. Tlieir name is forgotten in the 
earth, their very children have lost the remem- 
brance of them. Tlie labours of their hands 
arc covered with moss, or destroyed by tbe in- 
juries of time. And we are the children of theio 
fathers, and heirs to the same awful and «tii- 


pendous destioy. The time in which I live ie century. Tliese little intervals of time aecamti* 
hut a amall moment of this world’s history. It late and fill up that mighty space wfiic)i appean 
hi the flight of a shadow; it is a dream of vanity ; to the fancy so big and immeasurmhle. Tht 
it is the rapid glance of a meteor ; it is a flower hundred years will come, and they will see out 
which every breath of heaven con wither into the wreck of whole generations. Every living 
decay; it is a talc which ns a remembrance thing that now moves on the face of the earth 
vanishes ; it is a day which the silence of a long will disappear from it. The infant that now 
night will darken and ovcrsliadow. In a few Irnngs on its mother’s bosom will only live in 
years our heads will be laid in the cold grave, the remembrance of its grandchildren. The 
and the green turf will cover us ; the children scene of life and of intelligence that is now 
who coTne after us will tread upon our graves ; l>efor6 me will he changed into the dark and 
they will weep for us a few days ; they will talk loathsome forms of coTTU])tion. The people who 
of us for a few months ; they will reniember us now hear me, they will cease to be spoken of ; 
for a few years ; then our memory shall disap- their memory will perish from the face of the 
pear from the face of the earth, and not a tongue country ; their flesh will be devoured by worms ; 
shall bo found to recall it. the dark and creeping things thkt live in the 

It strikes me as the most impressive of all holes of the earth will feed upon their bodies ; 
seiitiriienls that ‘Mt will he all the same a hun- their coffins will have mouldered away, and 
dred years after ihis.” It is often uttered in their bones be thrown up in the new-made grave, 
the form of a proverb, and with the levity of a And is this the consummation of all things! Is 
mind that is not aware of its importance. A this the final end and issue of man ? Is this the 
hundred years alVT this 1 (food heavens 1 with ux)shot of his busy history? Is there nothing 
what speed and w'ith what certainty will those beyond time and the grave to alleviate the 
hundred years come to their temiination. This gloomy picture, to chase away these dismal 
day will draw to a c.losi', and a number of days images ? Must w'e sleej) for ever in the dust, 
make u]) a revolution of tho seasons. Year | and bid an eternal adiea to the of 

follows year, and a number of years make up a | heaven f * 
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upon her Majesty’s ministers. The government 
of a great country like this is undoubtedly an 
object of fair and legitimate ambition to men of 
all shades of opinion. It is a noble thing to be 
allowed to guide the policy, and to influence 
tho destinies of such a country, and if ever it 
W'as an object of honourable ambition, more than 
ever must it be so at the moment at which I am 
speaking. For while wo have seen, as stated 
by the right honouraltle baronet, the member 
for Ripon [Sir James Graham], the political 
earthquake rocking Europe from side to side— 
wiiile we have seen thrones shaken, shattered, 
levelled ; institutions overthrown and destroyed 
— while, in almost every country of Europe, the 
conflict of civil war has deluged the land with 
blood, from the Atlantic to the Black from I 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean; this country 
has presented a spectacle honourable to tlie | 
people of England, and worthy of the admira- > 
tion of mankind. j 

We have shown that liberty is eoi^gpatible I 
with order ; that individual liberty is reconcilable | 
with obedience to the law. We have shown the i 
example of a nation, in which every class of j 
society accepts with cheerfulness the lot which > 
Providence has assigned to it ; while at the same j 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1850.* 

I BKiiTEVK I have now gone through all the 
head.s of the charges which have been brought 
against me in this debate. I think I have shown 
that the foreign policy of the Govcnimeat, in 
all the transaclion.s with respect to which its 
comlnct has been imimgnod, has throughout 
been guided by those principles which, accord- 
ing to the resolution of tho honourable and 
learned gentleman, the member for SheilK'Ul 
[Mr Roebuck], ought to regulate the conduct of I 
the GovemDieiit of England in the management 
of our foreign afl’airs. I believe that the princi- 
ples on which we have acted are those which are 
held by the great mass ol^tlio people of this 
country. I am convinced these ]>rinciple8 are 
calculated, so far as the influence of England may 
properly be exercised with respect to the desti- 
nies of other countfics, to conduce to the mainte- 
nance of peace, to the advancement of civilisation, 
and to the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

1 do not complain of the conduct of tliose who 
have made these matters the means of attack 

* From a spoeeb in the House of Commons on the 
affairs of Greeosb 
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tim« ev«ry individual of each dass is constantly 
striving to wise liimself in the sodal scale—not 
hy injustice and wrong, not by violence and 
illegality, but by persevering good conduct, and 
by the steady and energetic exertion of the moral 
and intellectual faculties with which his Creator 
has endowed hiuL To govern such a jteople os 
this is indeed an object worthy of the ambition 
of the noblest man who lives in the land; and, 
therefore, I find no fault with those who may 
think any opportunity a fair one for endeavour- 
ing to place themselves in so distinguished and 
honourable a position. But T contend that we 
have not in our foreign policy done anything to 
forfeit the confidence of the country. We may 
not, perhaps,* in this matter or in that, have 
acted precisely up to the opinions of one person 
or of another — .and hard indeed it is, as we all 
know by our individual an<l private experience, 
to find any number of men agreeing entirely in 
any matter, on which they may not bo equally 
possessed of the details of the facts, and circum- 
stances, and reasons, and conditions, wliich led 


tliem to action. But, making allowance for 
those differences of opinion which may fairly 
and honourably rise amongst those who concur 
in general views, I maintain that the principles 
which can be traced through all our foreign trans- 
actions, as the guiding rule and directing spirit 
of our proceedings, are such as deserve approba- 
tion. I therefore fearlessly challenge tlie verdict 
which this House, as representing a political, a 
coniinereial, a constitutional country, is to give 
on the question now brought before it; whether 
the principles on which the foreign policy of her 
Majesty’s Govermnent has been conducted, and 
the sense of duty which has led us to tliink our- 
selves bound 1o afford protection to our fellow- 
subjects abroad, are proper and fitting guides 
for those who are charged with the government 
of England ; and whether, as the Uornan, in days 
of old, held himself free from indignity ; so also 
a British subject, in wliatcver lainl be nmy be, 
shall feel confident that the watchful eye and tlie 
strong arm of Enghind will protect him against 
injustice and wrong. 
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SPEECH AT TAMWOIITH, JANUARY 
11 , 1835 . 

Thkre never was an assumption more gratuitous 
and more arrogant than that of those, who under- 
take to answer for the opinions, and to claim for 
themselves tlie authority, of the i)eople of Eng- 
land, Every little knot of angry politieians 
speaks in tlie name of the people. They remind 
ojie of the story of Mr Slieridan — that three 
tailors met in Tooley Street, to petition Parlia- 
ment, and headed their petition, *‘We, the 
people of England.” They begin by excluding 
from their definition of the peoyde tlie nobility, 
the clergy, the magistracy, the landed proprie- 
tary; they as.sume that, between those classes 
.and the class which constitutes, in the sense of 
the term, the people, there is no community of 
interest or feeling, and that in the da A so con- 
siituting the peo{)le tliere is perfect unanimity. 
Now, let them make what exclusions they please, 
can they make any which, with any semblance 
uf decency, will exclude this society from its 
right to be considered a part of the people ^ 1 
.see aronnd me magistrates, country gentlemen, 
the ministers of the Established Church, the 
ministefti of Roman Catholic and Bisseniiiig 
congregations, farmers, niauufacturer.s, retail 
deaiers^entertaining, no doubt, different opin- 
ions on many points, but agreed in this-— to sup- 
port the king in the exercise of his just pre- 


I rogativp, and at least to hear before they con- 
■ derim the inlention.s of his Oovernnient. My 
I belief i.s, that in holding iliis opinion they hold 
I it ill concurrence with a very large ])roport.iun of 
I that dass of society which has education, intel- 
ligence, arid propcTty, ami that that proportion 
is daily increasing in numerical and moral 
strength. 

I am told that 1 am not a reformer, and that 
if I become a reformer T miiNt be an apostate. 
Now before* I determine whether I am a refoniuT 
or not, I niii.^'t have a deliiiitiori of the term. J 
.see some men who call themselves reformers, 
who throw the greatest obstructions in the wjiy 
of real reform ; who consume the public Uiim! in 
uselc.ss motions ; who make sin-oches for mere 
dLsfilay; who comlemn everything as wrong, 
and set nothing right; who soar aliove the vul- 
gar ta.sk of devising jiractical remeilies tlieni- 
selvcs, and leave no time to others t.'> devise 
them. They deiionnco yon as a defiMider of all 
abuses, if you do not ad(»j»t their delinition of 
an abuse. One gentleman thinlis the Jiegisla- 
tive Union an abuse ; another thinks the Church 
of Eiighiiid an alm.sc ; anotlior thinks grand 
juries an abuse ; another insists on vote by 
ballot; another on expelling the bi.sliops from 
the House of Lor<l.s. I voted against all their 
propositions on these subjects, which were sub- 
mitted to a vote ; and, if this be the test of an 
anti-reformer and a patron of abuses, I most be 
z 


oondemned as such — ‘but I must be condemned Icok^ only on the ffreoi reforms ef gteente^bu^Uy j 
in rompuny vith Lord Altliorp and Lord John and^ tissuch, considered him entitled to the grtUi- j 
Bussell, who voted as 1 did. I shall continue to tude of the covMtry” | 

take the same course : shall claim for myself the Why do I refer to these things ? Why do I } 


right to form my own jndgnjent, neither takmg 
for granted that that must be an abuse which 
any one may please to call nn abuse, nor deterred 
from applying a remedy by the fear of being 
charged with apostasy. An apostate indeed 1 j 
Why, I have done more in the cause of substan- j 
tial and permanent improvement than nine-tenths 
of those who call themselves reformers. Who 
can justly charge me with the dereliction of any 
principle, sn]>posing I do enforce economy, 
reduce unnec(!ssary offices, facilitate commercial 
enterprise, or remove impediments from the 
course of justice ? Did 1 lend a cold and luke- 
warm support to the alterations in our commer- 
cial policy? Was the Duke of Wellington’s 
(Government an enemy to retrenchment? Hear 
the testimony of an avowed and decided oppon- 
ent of that Government, one of the late minis- 
ters — Lord Palmerston. In speaking at this 
veiy election to his constituents, after claiming 
that credit for economy for his own colleagues, 
to which, I must say, they were justly entitled, 
and mentioning the extent to which they had 
reduced expenditure and taxation, he adds, 

“ Tins, it would be allowed, was doing a great 
deal in the way of redaction, considering that 
they had succeeded a government which, he 
wonld do it the justice to say, had laboured 
hard and eflicicntly in the work of economy and 
retrenchment,” 

Then as to the law, hear again the testimony 
of another of the late ministers, from whom 1 
have differed in 3 )ublic life, but who did not 
withhold, on account of that difi'creucc, the 
honourable testimony of his applause to the 
course I pursued in respect to legal reform. In 
the year 1827, Sir John Ilobhouse, then member 
for Westminster, made these observations in the 
House of Gommous: "There was a practice 
which prevailed in the city which he had the 
honour to represent (Westminster), in obedience 
to which the representatives were obliged annu- 
ally to appear before the represented, to render 
au account of their proceedings, and to receive 
such Instructions with respect to their future 
conduct, as the circumstances of the times 
rendered expedient. Upon those occasions it 
had been usual to hold forth to their imitation 
eufih mm as mere considered models with regard 
to eonduet : and he hoped it wonld be considered 
neither foolish nor improper to say, npon the 
present occasion, that eU those times the natne of 
the right honourable genileman had been always 
declo^ enbUded to rank amongst those of the 
benfjactore of mankind,'' [The Ghancellor of 
the Exchequer here seemed to langh.] "lliu 
chancellor,” continued the right honourable 
gentleman, "may smile, but although there 
may prejudices of another description, they 


api^eal to the testimony thus given by competent 
and disinterested judges ? For the purpose of 
showing that I can promote economy and correct 
acknowledged abases, not only without a dere- 
liction of principle, but in strict adherence to 
principle. My judgment of what constitutes 
an abuse may, and probably will, differ fVQin 
that of many who require alterations in the law 
and institutions of this country. I may some- 
times doubt whether that is abuse which is so 
designated. I may sometimes doubt whether 
the evil of the remedy is not greal!lbr than that of 
the disease. If I entertain that opinion, I will 
avow it, in spite of its temporary nnpopularity; 
but 1 shall approach the consideration of an 
alleged abuse with a firm belief that, if the 
allegation be true, a government gains ten times 
more strength by correcting an admitted evil 
than they could by maintaining it, if it were 
possible to maintain it. I have interfered much 
too long with the proper object of this convivial 
meeting, and will bring my interruption to a 
close. [Loud cries df "“No, no, go on, go on," 
here issued from every part of the room. The 
right honourable baronet then prooeeded.] 
Notwithstanding all the ominous predictions 
of our inability to carry on the government, 1 
own to you that I do entertain the greatest con- 
fidence that those predictions will not be verified 
— and that the representatives of the country will 
not refuse to give to the king’s ministers a faiu 
TRIAL. A few weeks only can elapse before the 
experiment will be made. I am not alarmed at 
the lists that are published, rlividing the Mem- 
bers of Parliament into “Conservatives" and 
"Reformers.” 1 cannot but think that many 
of those who are classed as reformers entertaui 
opinions not far different from my own; and 
every hour that passes will, 1 doubt not, in- 
crease the disposition to take a calmer view oi 
the principles upon which we propose to act. If 
the public and the representatives of this country 
are convinced that we are desirous of maintaiii- 
ing our national institutions, and of improving 
them, with a view to their maintenance^ Ido not 
believe t^at they will lend themselves to any 
factious opposition to the king's Oovemment. 
The people of England are anxious, I believe, to 
preserve, in their fall integrity, the prerogatives | 
of their ancient monarchy. They are anxious to 
maintain the free and independent action nl 
every branch of the legislature ; they are anxious 
to maintain the Church and its connection witii < 
the State, less for any civil or secul|r object | 
than because they believe the maintenxuicc ot ; 
the Established Chnrch to be the best scenr- | 
ity for the maintenance of lhat faith which j 
they profess, and the surest bulwark agaT:>^^ • 
infidelity on the one hand, and fanaticisu' ; 
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on the oibfov will support the Church on 
high grouudis of religions feeling and principle, 
m which, 6%eii many, who do not conform to all 
the dootnnes of the Church, may cordially and 
zealoudy concur. This object I, for one, am 
itotsnmned to maintain. But it is quite con- 
sistent with that object to rdieve any real gnei- 
anee, and to remove any civil diBad\ ant iqe 
under which those who do not concur in tht 
(loctnues of the Established Chuich may labour. 
My opinion is that, with that couise, coupled 
with a sincere desire to promCbto rational and 
well-matured improvement, the people of Eiig- 
lind will be content; nay more, that of that 
course they will cordially approve 
As for mysfilf, whatever may be the result, I 
rigard it without any feelings of anxiety or a]i 
prehension ; I have no object of personal ambi- 
tion to gratify, and, whatever else I may lose, I 
c innot lose the consolation of having acted on a 
St use of public duty at a pciiod of gnat diffa- 
culty. If I succeed, I shall have the satisfaction 
ot tiunkmg that I have succeeded against great 
obstacles and amid the most confldtnt piedio- 
tions of failure 1 BbLiFVB that I shill suc- 
cinD. I base that confidence in a good cause , 
1 have that confidence in*the success of good 
intentions ; that 1 believe that a majonty of the 
representatives of England will be satisfied with 
the meosuroB which I shall propose, and that 
they will lend their support ond co-operation in 
cuiiying them mto effect But, gentlemen, if I 
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am mistaken , if, after liaMug exerted myself tu 
the utmost in that groat cause m which I am 
engaged; if, ha\ing nothing to upbraid myself 
with, 1 shall nevertheless fail, then, I do assme 
you, so for Ob my personal feelings are concerned, 

I slioll rebnquish the pow ers, emoluments, and 
distinctions of office with any fdelmgs rattur 
than those ot mortiliciliou and regret 1 sliaU 
Imd ample compensation toi the h>bs of oflice 1 
shall return to pursuits quite as congenial to 
my taste and feelings as the cares and labours 
of office , I shall feel the full forte of the senti- 
lutiits which are applied by the poet to the 
h 11 dy natives of the Alpine legions : 

' \s the loud torrent an 1 the whlrlwlVid's roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more 1 ** 

so shall I feel, that the angry contentions ami 
collisions of politual life will hut bind me the 
inoit to tins place not, indeed, thu place of iiiv 

II itivifj, but dearer to ino than the jilace of ni> 
uiitivity — by cvciY milj lecollection andassoci i- 
tion, and by the ioiination of those fust friend- 
fillips, which hi VC rum lined unintorrnptcd to 
tins hour T shall return hither to do what 
good lean in a inoie limited bjihcie, and with 
humbler powers of a tion to eneouiago local 
improiLniint, to enjoy the opportunities ol 
tnendly luteuoiirse, and to unite with you in 
promoting good iellowship, and a spirit of con- 
uliation and mutual good-will in that somot}, 
to the bobom of which 1 shall lotuni. 


E D W A Vi D IRVING.* 
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SERVING GOD IN THE HOUSEHOLD f 

When I look upon a family, of father, and 
niother, and flourishing ohildien, with perhaps 


* Many a stnoere and worthy tribute has been paid to 
the life and work of Edward Irving from time to time 
* Irviof,” gays one, almost alone among ^cent men. 
In ed bis sermone and preached hie life His words, 
nutte ttian those of any other modem speaker, were 
*hfa passed through the fin of thought Blaxik 
wootfs Jfagoefne has termed him tlie greatest preacher 
I the WQikIdhas seen since apostolic times , and Carlyle s 
lanMDt over his death, in the form of a short article to 
ilfwseKs Mia p es tos (1836), has alwa} s been admired for 
I ite pathos, siaceiity, and truthfulness Wu quote but 
aeenteBOBortwo: 

'*Closn are those lips The large lieart, with its 
large bounty, where wretchedness found soloooroent, 
end Chey that ware wandenng in darkness the h^ht i * 
of home^ has paused* The strong m in con no more 
i>«stonoii from without^ undermined from within, he 
heshm to sUk overwoarled, at at nightfall, when it 


a goodly rn nue of household servants, I say 
unto inv^ell, What a work of Divine providi nee 

was yet l ut the itiid sc won of day Irving wa» foi ly 
two years and some months old Scotland hi nt him 
forth a Herculean man , our mad Babjlon m re him 
and wasted him with all her engines and it toi k lur 
twelve years lie sleeps with his fathcis In tliat 1 jvi <1 
birth laud Babylon with its deafening inanity lai is 
on, but to him hencofoith innoruoiis unheidiil for 
ever 

•'What the ScottUh uneelchratol TivUig was thej 
that have only seen the London celebrated and dis 
torted one can never know Bodily and spiritually, 
pcriiape there was not, in that November 1822, when 
he tint omved here, a man more full of genial energetic 
life in all these islands 

“But for Irving 1 had never known wliat ilie oouk- 
munien of man with man means His was the freest, 
brotberliost, bravest human soul mine ever cane in 
contact with I call iiim, on the wlioli*, tlie best mail 
I have ever, after tri il enc u*,li, f mnd in this world, or 
now hope to find 

t “And if It seem evil unto you to eerve the Lord, 
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is here, what a signal manifestation of the 
goodness of God! Some ten or twenty years 
ago, there was nothing of this substance, none 
of these thriving children, nor did any of those 
luippy domestics tend the many cares of this 
little state. Then those wlio rule it in nohlcr 
state than king or queen, whose smile is the 
joy, whose OTnhrare is the highest anilntion of 
the little ones, and ujjon whose nod the grown- 
up people wait with willing attendance ; — this 
king and queen of the hearts of all (which that 
father and mother are not always, is their own 
wicked mismanagement, for God hath designed 
it, and hath provided it so to be) were some 
few years ago in subjection to their oum parents, 
and most frequently without anything they 
could call their own. The one, like young 
Jacob, crossing tlse fords of Jonlan to seek his 
inlicriiauce, with a staff for all his portion 
(“With my staff I passed over this Jord.an”); 
the oilier, like Kehekah, waiting on her father's 
flock, until it might jilease the Lord to send her 
u husband and to And her a home. These two 
the Lord brought together, with nothing but 
each other’s love for their portion, perhaps 
without a home to dwell in, or a servant to 
minister to them. And from these two needy 
dependants of the Lord’s jirovidence all this 
little nation hath arisen. One immortal soul 
after another the Loul stmt them, and with 
every hungry mouth He sent the food to satisfy 
its hunger. And in coming into existence, pain 
and trouble and death lay in wait for mother 
and child, but the Lord’s arm sustained both. 
And often against tlio soft childhood of the 
little nursliog death brought up various diseases, 
and shot his infectious arrows abroad amongst 
the children, but still the Lord sustained them. 
And while He blessed maternal carefulness at 
home. He blessed paternal carefulness abroad, 
finding them thousands and thousands of meals, 
so that they consumod not faster than Tie suj»- 
plied ; — the barrel never went empty, the cruse 
never ran dry, tlio wardrobe was ever full. 
And oft when that iiiotlusr’s heart was sick with 
sadness, and tliat fatlnu-'s arm weary in the 
rough eiieouiitor of the world, ami ready to 
resign the oar whicli won his cliildren’s bread, 
the Lord sustained their hearts, and restored 
their souls. And here they are, brought by the 
Lord into a haven of rest, .and their home is a 
little p:iradi8e of contentment, and perhai)s 
there is a good store provided against the 
future, when their children shall have ripened 
into manhood, perhaps there are many atten- 
dants ministering in the house, perhaps many 
dependants abroad, and every comfort and every 
luxury which the present life o-an enjoy. Oh, 

choose yon this day whom ye will serve, whether the 
Kods which your fathers served, that were on tlic 
other side of the flood, or the fods of the Amorites, 
in whose land yc dwell ; bat as for mo and luy houbc, 
we wUl serve the Lord" (Josh. zxiv. 16)i 


when 1 look upon a family thus Vought out of 
nothing, this miracle of the Divine providence ; 
and go(^ness, and haply sit with them cheer- 
fully round the evening fire, and mingle in their 
enjoyment ; it doth so delight my heart to hear ; 
them discourse of their family difficulties — to , 
see the eye of a father brighten while he looks 
npon his present happiness, and the heart of a 
mother glad while she beholds her children 
opening into the liveliness and beauty of man- ! 
hood ! And if they intersperse their discourse 
with pious thankfulness to God, and devout 
acknowledgment of His goodness to them and 
theirs— if they teach their children to know the 
Lord God of their fathers, and to walk in His 
W'ays and to‘ keep His iirccepts— if they, more- 
over, how the knee in homage unto Him who 
feeds the raven, and clothes the lily of the field, 
and walk before Him in a perfect way at home; 
not only say with Joshua, hut with Joshua 
fierform, “As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord — ^when this I behold, I say j 
unto myself, Here is the happiest scene under j 
heaven, the true secd-bed of greatness, the j 
nursery of heaven. To this let the palace (as j 
palaces are generally ordered), to this let the ■ 
senate, to this let the academy, to this let the \ 
exchange, to this let every tabernacle under i 
which worldly interests shelter, yield. Here is 
the abode of my soul — here will I rest, for I do i 
like it well. But if it should otherwise happen 
that these two children of God’s hand, for whom 
Ho hath biiildcd a nest, and furnished it with 
plenty, and peopled it with dear children, and 
given it the children of others to do its servile | 
w'ork, forget all the doings of the Lord for them • 
and theirs, and ascribe the glory unto them- | 
selves and unto Fortune (that usurper who hath ] 
nothing of his own), and hoasteth that all the ' 
wealth of Providence is of his procuring;— oli, 
if 1 see this family estate, with no feiiir of God 
in the midst of them, consuming their meals 
with no thankfulno.ss, rising in the morning 
with no prayer for counsel, and laying them 
down in the evening with no commendation of 
their spirits to God ; if I lioar His name passed 
amongst them like a household word, and Ilis j 
service slighted, and all the soul-checring spirit j 
of religion baiihshed out of doors to dwell in the \ 
church o» the cathedral, — oh, how I pity tho \ 
children! They are rising for a prey to the ; 
enemy, who lieth in wait to take their souls ; 
after they have served him all the days of their j 
life. Poor children! no one to care for then | 
souls. Poor famished children! no sjiintual . 
food for you from tho father and mother who 
bore you. The. Lord preserve you, for your ; 
father and mother havo forsaken yofl Tlie ; 
Savionr take you up, for surely ye are destitute! •’ 
Rit for the jiarents— wb.nt ingrates are you ‘ 
what a hardened and ungodly pair, thus 1 
forget the l.oid who found you solitary, anu j 
founded for you a habitation, and prosper^': \ 
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you, and gave you children, the most valuable 
gift) Oh, it is pitiful to be in such a bouse, 
whore everything is present but piety, >vhicli is 
the titular saint of all household graces. Tt 
seems to me a miracle that it should stiind 
before the Lord. And I almost look for the 
moment when it will disperse like an illiusiou. 
But the Lord is long-suffering and sparoth much. 
He wisheth all to come unto Him, therefore He 
is kind. Oh, then, revere Him in your houses, 
and return Him thanks for His great mercies, 
and you shall dwell safely and securely in the 
midst of those family infirmities which we now 
go on to declare as arguments for a godly 
establishmen|. of the household. 

When 1 look upon this family, and farther 
think of its risks and dangers, its hopes and 
fears, and all its infirmity, I pity the more that 
it should be without the great patronage and 
protection of the Almighty Fatlier of all. The 
life of the industrious father and of tlie careful 
mother hang by a thread, w'hich a thousand 
nccidenta may cut asunder ; and what then is to 
biwome of the little nest? I'o what serve the 
securities upon your lives — to what your houses 
and lauds, which have nc^ affections to cherish 
kindred affections, no bosom upon which the 
helpless infant may hang, nor li]) to imx>art t<i 
the ear of listening childhood maternal counsel 
or paternal wisdom? And what arc guardians, 
and what wealtliy relations and friends, in the 
stead of parents in whom God has planted the 
rudiments of affection, and made their ministry 
as necessary for the rearing of a healthy soul, as 
for the rearing of a healthy body, in their off- 
spring? Each child’s life contained a thousand 
anxious affections and precious hopes, which by 
death are all scattered, os a fine elixir is when 
the frail vessel which held it falls to the earth. 
And if they ripen into manhood, how many 
pitfalls are in their path, and most alluring 
seductions, wherein being caught, the hearts of 
the parents are oft broken, and their grey hairs 
brought with sorrow to the grave! And con- 
tentious feuds in families do oft slay affection, 
and counteract nature, so that there shall be 
strokes instead of embrace.s, and frowns for 
smiles, and bitter wath for melting love. And 
hoping the best, that death is escaped, and vice 
and passion fended off (although in ttic absence 
of religion I see not how), what foul winds may 
cross the course of the vessel io wliich this 
domestic state is embarked ! Life is not a gay 
voyage upon the bosom of ample streams 
through luxuriant and beautiful liclds, like that 
which kings and queens are reported to take at 
times through their ample territory; but it is a 
rough ind traverse course amongst adverse cur- 
rente and rough impediments, requiring each 
day a constant outlook, and ready activity of 
all concerned. Each post that arrives may 
bring to the father the heavy burden of a ship- 
wrecked fortune, or to a mother the tidings 


of some scion of the house in foreign parts 
lopped off for ever from the parent stock. Each 
fair daughter, as she walks abroad, may catch 
the basilisk eye of some artful wroti-h ; and each 
hopeful youth fall into the snares of some 
wicked woman, who lieth in wait for the un- 
wary. Why should these things be hid from 
the thoughts of parents? Why should not all 
the iniiriiiity of a family be laid open, that they 
may have tlieir refuge in Jehovah’s everlasting 
strength? Look upon this city where yo dwell. 
Behold the daughters of niis(!ry and vice. Was 
not each one of the.so a father’s delight and a 
mother’s joy, and the dwelling-place of as many 
natural affcclionH and hopeful wishes as the 
daughter of a king? Each of these is a proof of 
a family’s infirmity. And every youth who in 
fallen wrctcheilness paces these weary streets, 
and every haggard hoy who looks into your 
face for charity, and the thoiiRand striplings 
who prowl about and lie in wait for things not 
their own, liaving often upon their heads more 
capital oflViiccs than years, uro all instances of 
doincsUc inlirmity. And so are the lists of 
ruined merchants and broken traders, aiul the 
shipfiils of Jieavy-heartiMl emigrants from the 
various ports of this blessed island, and the 
largo poj)ulation of paupers which crowd tlie 
poorliou^e, or depend upon the })arish, and 
infinite cases more lameutablo than those, which 
modestly hide their want, pining in secret over 
broken hopes and humbled fortunes, or haply 
relieved by the unseen hand of charity — these 
are all instances of tliat domestic infirmity with 
which 1 now desire to impress your miiul, that 
ye may seek your strength in Him wlio “placoth 
the solitary in lamilicK, and maketh tlio cdiiUlren 
of the youth to be like arrows in the hand of a 
mighty man.” There is refuge nowhere else 
against these infirmities, w'hotlier of the out- 
ward condition, or of the inward happiness of a 
family. Tn the outward infirinities, on which I 
insist the Iciest, what refuge is there in the love 
of father or mother, or both, save in Him who 
is a father to the falhcrless, and a husband to 
the widow, and the orphan's hel])? And in the 
ruin of our household wealth, what refuge save 
in the aims of His providence unto whom every 
creature openeth its mouth many times a day 
for nourishment, and lindcdh Jt either in the 
air or upon the earth, or in the waters under 
the earth ? He alone can fill the house which is 
empty, and stock our exhanste*! barns, and 
make our presses to burst out with new wine. 
And when riches have taken unto themselves 
wings and flown away, like an eagle towards 
heaven, there are treasures on high, where 
neither moth nor rust corrupts, and where 
thieves break not through nor steal But for 
the inward and spiritual intimities against 
which it coucenieth a family’s weal to he de- 
fended— against the quarrels and auimoeitiee 
and jealousies of husband and wife— againit 
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tbe mlAdirected affectionateness of parents to- 
wards eliildren, which hath the sentence of Ood 
upon it, “ He that spareth the rod hattth the 
cldld,” and doth more than all other things hll 
the asylums with lunatics, and against the 
quarrels of children, and family feuds of every 
land ; what protecteth hut the fear of God as 
the common head of the whole, which hecometh 
like a centre towards which the wills of all do 
l)ond inwards, and from which they receive their 
directions outwaidl And what furnisheth the 
young men and young maidens against the 
temptations of the world, and especially ol 
(ities, which are as thickets limed by the 
fowler for the Icct of youth / Ah I what can 
furnish their boiils with that unfading grace 
wliicli shall preserve them from their own 
irailties in worldly desires, and so condition 
them around us that they shall grow uji in the 
rough weather of life, and become patiiarchs 
and matrons in their turn, and rear up a holy 
offspring to carry down the spiritual Seed in 
their line till the end of time ? Ah ! where are 
those outward defences and inward 8UX)plies, 
save in the gift of God, who giveth liberally and 
iipbraideth not? Whence are they, hut from the 
Spirit of God, who worketh in us to will and to 
do of God’s good pleasure ? Now, which of you 
would wish yonr children to bo tossed to and 
fro on passion’s wave, shipwrecked in some of 
the gulfs of hell, which are sensuality, worldli- 
nesB, pride, cunning, ungodliness ? Who of you 
would have his sons strong as the lion, and his 
daughters pure and innocent as the virgin 
before whom the lion croucheth? Who would 
live his honourable life over again in his honour- 
able children, and see, like Abraham or Jacob, 
along line of godly sons and pious daughters? 
Jjet that man plant the roof-tree of his house in 
holiness, and rear its walls in integrity; let him 
purify its tlireshold throe times with prayer, 
and make the outgoings of the evoiiiiigs and the 
morniiigs to rejoice together with a holy joy and 
mirth-making unto the Lord. Let him make 
his hearth holy os an altar; let him sanctify the 
inmost nook of his house with prayer ; let his 
servants bo of the seed of the godly, yea, the 
porter of his gate let him be a brother in 
Christ 

Now, I have no time for digivssious, but I 
will have no man say to mo that these things 
are Utopian. If he bo a commoner who saith it, 
I will take him to the north and show him the 
reality of which 1 faintly sketch the pictui-e. 
Our poet hath given it not amiss, In'cause it was 
in hie father's house; and, poor maul in his 
better days, when his father was gone, he, as 
the bead of his father's house, fultllled the holy 
otiice, wliich, bad he continued faithfully and 
spiiitually to perform, then at this day he 
would have been the hrst, yea, the very first, of 
Scotla'e eons. For the holy fire still here and 
thei|b hhineih through the ivitch-light of genius. 


And it was the severe rel%jkm of his iktiier 
which gave to his poetry that manly tone^ and 
to his sentiment of love that holy tenderness 
wliieli is the chief charm of his works. But 1 
say be hath done it but faintly. For no man 
breil iiglpwns can comprehend the nature of a 
Scottish peasant’s prayer, and the maityr wild- 
ness of their psalmody. Except it be in tlu* 
service-book of our sister Church, which is thi^ 
gathered piety, not of one age or country, but 
ot all ages and countries in Christendom,— 
except in that volume, there is nothing I have 
seen in print or heard in pulpits that oometh 
near to what 1 have heard in the smoky cottages 
of my native country. The prophetic wildness 
of tbcir imagery, the spiritual richness of their 
diction, tbe large utterance of their soul, the 
length, the strength, and the fervour of their 
prayem, is a thing to be talked of by the natives 
of the towns, in which religion seemeth to me 
oft a kind of marketable commodity. And it 
is a thing to make pastors and bishops look to 
their gifts, as truly it did amase two of the 
most spmtually-gilted and learned of bishops, 
the pious Leighton and the learned Bnmot. 
Let no man talk, therefore, of these specnlations 
as Utopian, but go and see, go and lean, go 
and do likcwibe. 

And if the man who chorgeth Utopianism 
upon these institutions ho a great one— « peer 
or noble of the realm— I tell him it is a ahanie, 
a crying shame, a sin that smelleth rank in the 
land, and reachoth even to heaven, the way in 
which these spacious households are orderetl, 
men-servants and maid-sorvants, man and child, 
noblemen and noblewomen, and the hopes of 
noble houses, without morning or evening 
Xirayer, or any spiritual exhortation; all the 
day long huddled together in horrid moral and 
spiritual confusion — ^week-day and Sabbath- 
day spent nearly alike — lying a necessary ac- 
complishment in servants, unseemly hours, 
meetings at midnight, and housefhls of people 
commencing the night in hot and crowded 
places, till the sun ashamed looketh upon such 
doings of immortal men. In the name ol 
Heaven, what piety, what virtue^ what mau- 
hood, what common sense, or meaning, can 
stand such customs ? They would corrupt an 
anchorite, Sand a saint would rise and run like 
Joseph from the temptation. 1 think an angel 
or an archangel could hardly endure it Can 
any pious prayer co-exist, any melody unto the < 
Lord, any Jubilee or merry-ms^ng of the Spirit, i 
with such disjointed living? Gan tepentance, | 
can meditation, can reflection, or any mood of < 
mind which consisteth with Gk)d, or savouretli 
of nobleness, live in such a vain show iad idle 
rout? But there have been noble ikmilieR 
otherwise ordered, both in this and the other 
end of the island; and happily there are some 
still, wherein chaplains were ^pt for use and 
not for show— leamed men, and men vho 
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feawd God, not men who hung on for a scrap of the right over her cliildren shared by some rela- 
{)atTonage, but men who stood for the Lord, and tive or friend, who supplieth the evening and 
! lor the spirit of holiness in the family— to offer morning consultations of parents over their off- 
i lip its prayers, to counsel the heads of the spring. And oft the children, like eucninbi’ancea, 
house, to instruct the children, to teach the are got rid of to the earliest eiuployment, with- 
£tervai^ their duties in a religions spnse, to out any study of their natural disposition or 
gather the whole household together and exliort turn of mind, and sent into a cold fatherless 
them all— one who was a minister of God world to make the best of it. And perhaps also, 
amount them, and showed his gifts in watching ’ ore this, a mother is reft away in her tenderness 
over the souls of a household, thereby manifest- j from the midst of her babes and immature chib 
iiig his worthiness to bo translated to a parochial drcn, who go about the cold house, and cry for . 
or a diocesan cure. The Protestant religion ht-r that bore them ; but she is not to be found, 
mode its way through the noble families of the neither answereth to their cries. And now corn- 
north. Knox first preached the doctrines of the eth orphanage, fatherless and motherless orphan- 
Reformed rel^ion in a nobleman’s hall; and age. A stranger comes to nurse the babe, and 
there he first administei’ed the sacrament of the tho babo is happy in its unconsciousness of its 
Supper in that simple form which soon laid low loss ; but the little ones know not the voice of 
the vain and wicked foolery of the mass. the stranger. Thun asylums are sought for 

Sothat tho idea which I represented of a godly some, and charitable foundations for others, 

family is far from being Utopian in high or in ' where, far from tho chamber of homo, tlioir 
low life. Nothing is Utopian for which God hearts winnowed of their natural loves, they 
hath given forth ills rescript; and in this way grow os upon a rock, hardy but stunted, strong 
He hath ordered houses to be trained up, adding but crooked and twisted in their growth, for 
I [is promise, that when they are old they will want of tho natural soil and genial atmosphere 
not depart from it. But while the world lasts, of a futlier’s and a mother’s love. And if it is 
fashion will whirl it abou<^ and luxury intoxi- ordered otherwise, that the children should be 
cate it, and passion drive it headlong. Let the plucked away in their youth or in their prime, 
world go ; let it go its wicked round to its miser- and the two parents left, naked and solitary, 
able end. But ye are not of tho world who have without a scion from their roots, or any fruit 
come np to serve Him this day in His courts ; u^ion their boughs ; then they go all their days 
or if ye be, come out from them and be saved, monruing ; the joy of their life is cut off in the 
Who is upon the Lord's side ? Who?* Let that mid-time of their days, their best hopes and 
man look better to his children than the world clearest afiuctions are buried in the dust. But 
doth to its flocks and its herds. Let him look in whatever way tho king of terrors maketh his 
to the holiness of his home more than they do to approach, and in whatever order he taketh away 
the profits of their business roonu Oh, let him his victims, certain it is that he will not cease 
look to the righteous standing of his children until he hath taken tJiein all. He will leave 
with God, more than they do to their right none to tell unto future ages the domestic tale 
standing with great men and their prospects in of sufferings and death. One by one they shall 
life. Then shall the infirmity of his family be ho plucked away ; after intervals of days, or 
cured, and in weakness it shall be strong, and in mouths, or years, he shall come again, and a 
poverty rich, and in the darkest hidings of the mother’s tears and a father’s repressed and silent 
world’s countenance it shall be glad. In its sori'ow, yet loo big for his manly breast to con- 
sfflictions it shall be comforted, in its sicknesses tain, and fond children, and the tender years of 
healed, in its bereavements blessed, and in every- his victim — nothing shall withhold his arm, or 
thing made superior to the vexatious of life and ward off the blow. Time after time ho shall 

the troubles of time. come, and fill the hearts of all with sorrow, and 

I look upon a family, and think of its dissolu- clothe their countenances with sadness, and 
tion— how it shall disappear before the touch of | deluge their coucli witli tears, and fill tho house 
death like the frost-work of a wintei^ morning, ; with lamentations, until, one by one, ho hath 
and its strong attachments dissolve like the ^ntten them in his hold, and all the affection 
biealdiig-ap of the ice-bound waters at the that smiled and prattled, all the happiness that 
approach of spring— how snowy age, and totter- glowed around the fire, and all the festivity of 
ing feebleness, and stark death, shall at length birthday and bridal-day tliat gladdened the 
ooine upon the stately supporters of the domestic halls of that house, are now converted into the 
state^ and they shall fall into the grave, bearing dampness and darkness and unsightliness of the 
with th^ tiio thousand loves and affections family vault, where father and mother, and 
which dhn no second stem to which to trans- children, and children's children, with all their 

plttBt themselves. And then comes strong grief beauty and strength, lie a heap of unsavoury 
for "an honest and wise father, and the sad earth. And jierhaps the mansion where they 
nppsrd and pale countenance of widowhood and were reared is roofless and tenautles^ and the 
iuthwlese children, who know not where to look garden where they took their pleasure ovemm 
fa rlfeead or fbr patronage. And a mother hath with weeds ; and if some descendant come from 
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foreign parts to visit the place of which his 
father spoke so much, haplv ho hardly findetli 
its ruius, or discovereth the spot wliinh once 
glowed ‘beiicatli t)ie lircs of the patriarchal 
hearth. “ Our fathers, where are they i The 
prophets, do they live for ever?” Is not our 
life like a vapour, and the days of our years 
like a tale that is told ? 

Kow, I know not how a family without the 
comforts of religion, and the hopes of reunion r 
in heaven, can see its w'ay through this succes- ! 
sion of tcrrihle alllictions which must conic, 
wave upon wave, until they be all washed away 
from the shores of time ; how they can join affec- 
tionsin tliis uncertainty of their abiding; how 
they can knit them in this wirtainty of their 
being ruft asunder; how they can thus sleep and 
take their rest; how they can thus rejoice to- 
gether and make hapjiy, while the terrors of 
death are around them, and the dark skirts of 
eternity are shifting from place to place in their 
neighbourhood, ever hovering more and more 
near, and, now and then, enfolding one ami 
another in its dark bosom. And what comfort, 
wliat shadow of consolation, reiiiaincth to a 
death-invaded family, to which there is no hoi»e 
beyond death and the grave? The Catholics 
have a provision for this in the deceitful doctrine 
of purgatory; but we Protestants have none. 
Ours is a remorseless religion to the irreligious ; 
no bowels of compassion can move it from its 
awful truth, no tears of a tender wife or grief- 
distracted mother can win one compromising 
woid. As sure as it is written, ‘‘Blessed are 1 
the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth, 
yea, saith the Sjiirit, that they may rest from 
their labours, ami their works do follow them,” 
so surely it is written, “lie that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abidelh on him ;” “Depart from me, ye workers 
of iniquity, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil ami his angels.” Why should these 
things be hidden, and men left in their lethargy 
and sleep till the awakening of the last trump? 

As sure as fa'ther and mother, and stately 
sons and beautiful daughters, do now live in the 
bower of family blessings, so sure shall father 
and mother, and stately sons and beautiful 
daughters, be taken, one after another, into the 
grave of all blessing, and the house of all curs- 
ing, unless tliey seek the Lord while He is to be 
found, and cull upon Him while Ho is near. 
And as strong as your affection now is to one 
anoUier, so strong shall your grief, your incon- 
solable grief be, when one .and another and 
another ore taken away, until at length one is 
left, like Rachel, weeping for the rest, whose 
bosom hath received all the w'ounds, and hath 
been doomed to live and beliohl nil the arrows 
of the Lord accomplish their unerring aim. And 
what comfort is there, I ask you, but such as 
cometh from eternity and inunortality ? Do 
you say, Time heals every wound? Ay, time 


heals the wounds of time by slaying eternity. 

He vompeth up a kind of endurance of three- 
score and ten years by the death of i^es and 
ages. That is the cure of time. Do you say, 
the shifting scenery of Uie world wears the im- 
pression out ? Then again the visible pleaseth 
us by obscuring the invisible — the ups and 
downs of life and its goings to and fro whirl the 
brain out of its musings and contemplations— . 
and tliat is comfort. So a mother comforts her 
baby w'ilh a toy, and wiles it out of the memory 
of what it hath lost by a gaudy thing given it to 
look at or to handle. And what kind of affec- 
tion is that which gaieties and diversions can 
obliterate? and what affection iji that which 
looks for its remedy in Die oblivion of a few 
years ? It is of the very essence of affection that 
it should last ami last fur ever. The soul knows 
no death in its feelings excejit the death brought 
on by vice, and the world, and unspiritual 
desires. And that affection which in its sense 
and touch looks for the remedy of change or of 
oblivion contains its own power and its own 
death within itself; and though it open itself i 
fair and full as the opening rose, there is a ser- 
pent under it to styig him that layeth hold 
thereon ; and there is a canker-worm in the 
heart to consume itself. Affection thinks not of 
dissolution ; if it be true affection, it thinks only 
of everlasting, of lasting for ever. And such 
are the affections of nature ; they knit themselves 
for everlasting, and they grow up for everlasting, 
and they are arguments of an everlasting life, 
and death cometh upon them in their prime, 
and beareth them away like lovers on thei? 
bridal day. Oh, then, what is a family full of 
affection, which have no hopes of eternity ! It 
is like a nest of callow young seized upon by 
the kite ere yet tliey have known to float over 
the azure heaven in that free liberty for which 
nature was feathering their little frames. 

But when the family is impressed witli the 
spirit of holiness, then affection opens itself 
without any fear of untimely dissolution, ami 
gi'ows up for etcniity, and hath therein the 
grat ification of its proper nature. For as it is 
the nature of the understanding to conceive all 
things under the conditions of time and idaec, 
it seems to be the nature of the affections to for- 
get thcs«s conditions, and to act under the 
opposite conditions of eternity and omnipre- 
sence. They seem to defy time, and to unite as 
it were for ever ; they are regardless of place, 
consume the intervening distance, dwell with ' 
their object, and rejoice over it. The contem- 
plation of change by place or time is the death 
of affection— it lives for all places and for all 
duration, and cannot abide the thoughll^ of dis- 
solution ; nor is it ever dissolved, as hath been , 
said, save by the withering hand of vice and \ 

I woiidliness. Thereloie without hope of ever- ; 
lasting, affection is miserable ; and if 1 had time, 

I could show that it enjoys itself only by a kind 
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of illndon that it is tb be everlasting, from 
which, alas ! it is awakened by the bereavements 
of death. Bat with hope of immortality, affec- 
tion is in its element, and flouvisbeth beanti- 
fully. And the family state being a web of 
interlacing affection, religion is its very life; 
and in proportion as it is present, the affections 
wax wanner and warmer, purer and purer, more 
and more spiritual, less and less dependent upon 
adversity or affliction or death. And when so 
rooted and grounded in Divine love, and glorious 
hope of immortality, a family is fenced ngninst 
evil, and made triumphant over death. Life is 
but its cradle, and the actions of life are its 
childhood, and eternity is its maturity. 

EXTRACTS. 

OOD*6 GOODNFSS TO MAN. 

He presents Himself as our Father, who first 
breathed into our nostrils the breath of life, and 
ever since hath nourished and brought us up as 
children — ^who prepared the earth for our habi- 
tation, and for our sakes made its womb to teem 
with food, with beauty, and with life. For our 
sakes no loss Pie gariiisAed the heavens, and 
created the wliole host of them with tlio breath 
of His mouth, bringing the sun forth from his 
chamber every morning with the joy of a bride- 
groom and a giant’s strength, to slied his cheer- 
ful light over the face of creation, and draw 
blooming life from the cold bosom of the ground 
—from Him also was derived the wonderful 
workmanship of our frames— the eye, in whose 
imall orb of beauty is pencilled the whole of 
heaven and of earth, for the mind to peruse and 
know, and possess, and rejoice over even as if 
the whole universe were her own — the ear, in 
whose vocal chambers are entertained harmoiii- 
oiiR numbers, the melody of rejoicing nature, 
tlie welcomes and salutations of friends, the 
whispering of love, the voices of parents .and of 
chilriren, with all the sweetness that residetb in 
the tongue of man. His also is the gift of the 
beating heart, flooding all the hidden recesses of 
the human frame with the tide of life— His the 
cunning of the hand, whose workmanship turns 
rude and raw materials to pleasant forms and 
wholesome uses — His the whole vit|l frame of 
man, is a world of wonders within itself, a world 
of bounty, and, if rightly used, a world of finest 
enjoyments. His also the mysteries of the soul 
within— the judgment which weighs in a balance 
all contending thoughts, extracting wisdom out 
of folly, and extricating order out of confusion ; 
the memory, recorder of the soul, in whose books 
are c)|}ronicled the accidents of the changing 
world, and the fluctuating moods of the mind 
iMf; fancy, the eye of the soul, which scales 
the heavens and circles round the verge and cir- 
cuits of all possible existence ; hope, the pur- 
veyor of happiness, which peoples the hidden 


future with brighter forms and happier accidents ' 
than ever possessed the prcscnlj offering to the 
soul, the foretaste of every joy; affection, the 
nurse of joy, whose full bosom can cherish a 
thousand objects without being irii]>overi 8 )ied, 
but rather replenished, a storehouse inexhaust- 
ible towards the brotherhood and sisterhood of 
this earth, as the storehouse of God is inexhaust- 
ible to the universal world; finally, conscience, | 
the arbitrator of the soul and the touchstone of 
the evil and the good, whose voice within our 
breast is the echo of the voice of God, These, 
all these — whoso varied actions and movement 
constitutes the maze of thought, the mystery of 
life, the continuous chain of being — God hath 
given us to know that we hold of Ilis hand, and 
during His pleasure, ninl out of the fulness of 
His care. 

Upon wdiich tokens of His affectionate bounty, 
not upon bare authority, command and fear, 
God desire th to form a union, and intimacy 
with the human soul ; as we love our parents 
from whom we derived our being, sustenance, 
and protection while we stood in need, and 
afterwards proof of unchanging and undying 
love, so God would have iis love Him in whom 
we live and move, and breathe, and have our 
being, and from whom proccedetli every good 
and perfect gift ; and as out of this strong affec- 
tion, we not only obey, but honour the com- 
mandments of our father and mother, so wiUeth 
He that wo should lionour and obey the com- 
mandments of onr Father in heaven. As we 
look up to a master in whoso house w'o dwell, 
and at whose plentiful board we feed * -with 
whose smiles we arc recreated, and whose service 
is gentle and sweet — so God wisheth us to look 
up to Him, in whose replenished house of nature 
lie hath given us a habitation, and from whose 
bountiful tulde of providence we have a plentiful 
living, and whose service is full of virtue, health, 
and joy. As we love a friend who took us by 
the hand lu youth, and helped us step by stop 
up the hill of life, and found for our feet a room 
to rest ill, and for our hands an occupation to 
work at, sc God wisheth to be loved for liaving 
taken us up from the womb, and compassed us 
from our childhood, and found ns favour in the 
sight of men— as we revere a master of wisdom, 
who nursed our opening mind, and fed it with 
knowledge and with prudence, until the way of 
truth and peacefulness lay disclosed before us, 

80 God wishetb to be revered for giving to our ' 
souls all the faculties of knowledge, and to 
nature all the hidden truths which tliese facul- 
ties reveab In truth, there is not an excellent 
attachment, by which the sons of men are 
liound together, which doth not bind us more 
strongly to God, and lay the foundation of all 
generous and noble Hcntiments towards Him 
within the mind — of all loving, dutiful, reveren- 
tial conduct towards Him in our outward walk 
and conversation. 
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TREASURY OF BRITISH ELOQUENCE. 


Tflr CBIATION OP MAW 
It is said that Qod created man of the dnst oi 
lUo c irth, and th it II< foimcd Eve of a nh fiom 
Adam's side This, as it stands, is a sublime 
lesson of God s power, and our humble origin 
and of the common incorporate nature of man 
and woman , but if you go to task your powers 
of comprehen > 101 ), yon are punished for your 
presumption by the and scepticism and barren 
nesH of hi art winch comes over you Make man 
of dust? we soliloquise How is that ? Ot dust, 
wo can make the mould, or form of man , but 
wh it IS b iki d clav to living flesh and conscious 
spirit 1 Make it in one diy^ thest thousand 
flbics, more delicate than the gossamers thread 
— thfse thousand vessels, more fine than the 
di«-ceiiiment of the finest instrument of vision— 
thcs« hoiu s balanced and knit and coiupac ted 
so strongly— these muscles —with thiir thonsuid 
combinations of movement-- this secret organisa 
turn of brain, the seat of tliought— the eye, the 
e ir, the every seiisi , all construeted out of earth, 
and in one d i> This stately form ol manhood 
whif h ri quires gem ration and slow conception, 
and the milky juices of the mother, and ten 
thousind meals of food, and the exeicise of 
infinite thought and letions, long yi irs of days 
and nights, the one to practise and tram, the 
other to rest and refresh the frame before it cm 
come to any maturity— this to be created in 
one day out of pnmitiv e dust of the ground 1 
Impossible! Unintelligible I And if we go 
fuilher into the thing, and miditatr that, seeing 
there was no second act ot God, this ere'^tion out 
of dust was not of one man, and one woman, but 
of all mi n and all women that have ever been, 
and are to lie for ever I that it w is viitually the 
peopling of all nations and kingdoms ot the 
earth, in one day out of inanimate dust— who 
I in fathom the work ? It is inconceivable, idh , 
ind not woithy a thought Thus the mind 
liecomes the dupe of its own inquisitiveness, 
and loseth ill the benefit of this lev elation. 

THl* BIBIP zniGLrcrhD 

Hear, 0 heavens, and give ear, 0 earth 1 I 
come from the love and embrace of God , and j 
mute nature, to whom 1 bi ought no boon, did | 
me rightful hoiu ige To in in I came, and niy I 
words were to the ebildien of irien I diselostd 
to you the mysteries of hcKafter, and the soereis 
of the throne of God 1 set open to you the 
gates of salvation, and the way ol eternal life 
heretofore unknown. Nothing in heaven did I 
withhold flrom your hope and ambition , and 
upon your earthly lot 1 poured the fhll horn of 
Dmne providence and consolation But ye 
requited mu with no welcome, ye held no festiv- 
ity on my luiival I Ye sequester me from hap- 
piness and heroism, closeting me with sickness 
uid mfliiiiity , ye make not of me, nor nse me 
your gude to wisdom and prudence, but 
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press me into your list of duties, and withdraw 
me to a mere coruer of your time ; and most of 
ye set me at n lught, and utterly disregard me 
1 came the fulness of the knowledge of God 
augels delighUd m my company, and desired 
to tlive into my secrets Bat ye mortals place 
masters over me, subjecting me to the disciphne 
and dogmatism of men, and tutoring me in your | 
schools of leaniing I came not to be silent in 
your dwellings, but to sppsk welf no to yon and 
to your children I came to rule, lud my throne 
to aet up in the hearts of men Mme ancient 
residence was the bosom of God , no residence 
will I h ive but the soul of an immortal; and if 
you had entertained me, I should have possessed 
vou of the peace which I had with' God, “ when 
I was with Him and w as daily His delight, rejoic- 
ing always before Him." ** Because 1 have called 
and y ou refused, I have stretched out my hand 
and no man regarded , but ye have set at naught 
all my counsel, and would none of my reproof , 1 ( 

also will laugh at your calamity, and mock when I 
your fear cometh, when your fear cometh as 
tU eolation, and your destruction cometh as a 
whiilwind, when distress and anguish cometh 
upon you. Then shall they cry unto me, but I 
will not answer, they shall seek me early, but 
they shall not find me." 

THE PRFSo AND TH» PULPIT. 

The press hath come to master the pulpit in its 
power , and to be able to write powerful books, 
seems to mo a greater accomplishment of a 
soldier of Christ, than to be able to preach 
powerful diseoiiises The one is a daitwhiih, 
though well directed, may fly wide of the 
mark, and having once spent its strength, is 
useless for ever , the other is the ancient cata 
pulta, which will discharge you a thousand darts 
at once, m a thousand different directions ; and 
it h ith an apparatus for making more darts, so 
that it can continue to discharge them for ever 
To use this most powerful ot intellectual and 
moral instruments in the service of Christ is a 
noble ambition, which should possess the soul of 
every Chiistiau 

EMBLEMS OF HEAYEH. 

If emblems can assist you, then do yon jom in 
your imagfnatiou the emblems and pictures of 
heaven. What is the condition of its people f 
That of crowned kings What is their enjoy | 
mentf That of conquerors triumphant, with 
palms of victory m their hands. What their 
haunts? The green pastures by the living 
waters. What their employment t Losing then 
spirits in the ecstasies of melody, xnakmg music 
upon their harps to the Lord God A^ghty { 
and to the Lamb for ever and ever. For guul 
ance ^ The Lamb that is in the midst of them | 
shall lead them by rivers of living waters, and 
wipe away all tears ftrom their eyes. For know- 
ledge? They shall he like unto God, for they 



shall know as they are known. For vision 
and nndsrstanding ? They shall see face to face, 
needing no intervention of language or of sign. 

I The tmiltog’ of the wall is of jasper, the city of 
I pore gold like unto clear gloss, the fonudation 
j of the wall garnished with all manner of preci- 
ous stones, every one of the twelve gates a i)eai'l. 
Nov what means this wealth of imagery drawn 
from every storehouse of nature, if it he not that 
the choicest of all which the eye beholds or the 
head is ravished with — that all which makes 
matter heantiful and the spirit happy — ^that all 
which wealth values itself on and beauty delights 
in, with all the scenery which charms the taste, 
and all the enjoyments wliich can engage the 
affections; everything, in short, shall lend its 
influence to consummate the felicity of the saints 
in light. 

0^ what untried forms of happy being, what 
cycles of revealing bliss, await the just 1 Con- 
ception cannot reach it, nor experience present 
materials for the picture of its similitude ; and 
though thus figured out by the choicest emblems, 
they do no more represent it than the name of 
Shepherd doth the guardianship of Christ, or 
• the name of Father the love of Almighty God. 

• 

GOD CAN OaEATE ANOTHER WORLD FAIRER 
THAN THIS. 

Of how many cheap, exquisite joys, are these 
five senses the inlets If and who is he that can 
look upon the beautiful scenes of the morning, 
lying in the freshness of the dew, and the joyful 
light of the risen sun, and not bo happy 'i Can- 
not God create another world many times more 
fair? and cast over it a mantle of light many 
times more lovely ? and wash it with purer dew 
than ever dropped from the eyelids of the morn- 
ing ? Gan He not shut np winter in bis hoary 
caverns, or send him howling over another 
domain f Can He not form the crystal eye more 
full of sweet sensations, and till the soul with a 
licher faculty of conversing with nature than 
the most gifted poet did ever possess ? Think 
I yon the creative function of God is exhausted 
upon this dark and troublous ball of earth ? or 
that this body and soul of human ^atnre are the 
niasterpieca of His architecture i 

THB GROWING CHARACTER OF A BERYANT OF 
GOD. ’ 

ItfKtnnot otherwise happen, than that a mind 
oonstantly accustomed to ^hold, and constantly 
training itself to practise whatever is noble and 
good, must grow greatly in its own esteem, and 
advance likewise in the estimation of the wise 
and good, and rise into influence over the better 
pait ; 80 that there will attend upon the 

goh^ of the servant of God, a light wliich 
ahinoih mm and more unto the perfect day ; a 
kirinonj of motion pleasant to all beholders, 
and a Mberty ^ action delightful to bimselt 
Than wiiA grow within his soul a unison of 


facultiBS through the tuition of the law of God 
— impetuous passions being tamed, irregular 
aflecUoiis lieiug guided in their proper courses, 
the understanding being fed from the fountain 
of truth, hope looking to revelations that sholl 
never bo removed, and will being subordinate to 
the good pleasure of Goil. Like a busy stale in 
which there is no jarring of parties, but one 
heart and one soul Girough all its people ; like 
the body when every member doth its oflice, 
and the streams of life flow unimpeded, the 
soul thus pacified from inward contention, and 
fed with the river of God’s pleasure, enjoys a 
health and strength, a peace which passetk all 
un<lerstanding, and a joy which the world con 
neither give nor take away. 

KNOWLEDGE AND LIDISttALITr OF MIND. 

You may keep a few devotees together by the 
hcreditar}' reverence of ecclesiastical canons, and 
influence of ecclesiastical persons ; hut the 
thinking and influential minds must he over- 
come by showing, that not only can we meet | 
the adversary in the field by force or argument, i 
but that tlie spirit of our system Is ennobling and | 
consoling to human nature -- necessary to the i 
right enjoyment of life, and conducive to every 
good and honourable work. Iteliglou is not now 
to be propagated by rebuking the free BCOi>e of 
thought, and drafting as it wore every weak 
creature that will abase his powers of mind 
before the zeal and unction of a preacher, and 
by schooling the host of weaklings to keep close 
and apart from the rest of the world. This, both 
begins wrong and ends wrong. It begins wrong, 
by converting only a part of the mind to the 
Lord, and bolding the rest in superstiMous 
bonds. It ends wrong, in not sending your man 
forth to combat in liis courses with the untton- 
verted. The reason of both errors is one and 
the some. Not having thoroughly furnished 
him to roil ’or a reason of the hope that is in 
him, you dare not trust him in the enemy’s eain]*, 
lest they should bring bim over again, or laugh 
at him for cleaving to a side which he cannot 
thoroughly defend. 1 moan not in this, and the 
many other allusions which I have made to the 
uegeneracy of our times, to argue that every 
Christian should be trained in schools of leani- 
ing or human wisdom, but that the spirit of our 
procedure in making and keeping proselytes 
should be enlightened and liberal, and the char- 
acter of our preaching strong and manly as well 
as sound. That we should rejoice in the illu- 
mination of the age, and the cuUivatipn of the 
public mind, as giving us a higher tribunal than 
hath perhaps ever existed, before which to plead 
the oracles of God-— before which to come in all 
the strength and lovcliopss of our cause, asking 
a verdict, not from their toleration of us its advo- 
cates, but upon their conscience, and from tibo 
demonstration of its truth. 
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THOMAS 0 A K L Y L E * 

1795-1881. 


ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.+ 
Gentlemkn, — I have accepted the office you 
have elected mo to, and have now the duty to : 
return thanks for the grt'at honour done mOb 

* In "PfirtraJts of Public Chnractcra,” published in 
IS41, wc have a description of Carlyle’s appearance ns 
a public lecturer. When ho enters the room, and 
proceeds to the sort of rostrum whence ho delivers his 
iocturos, he is, according to the usual practice in such 
ctises, generally received with applause; but he very 
rarely tulvcs any more notice of the mark of approba- 
tion thus bestowed upon him than if ho were alto- 
gether unconscious of it. And the same seeming want 
of respect for his audience, or at any rate the same 
disregard for what 1 believe he considers the trouble- 
some forms of pfiiitenoss, is visilile at the commence- 
ment of ills lecture. Having a.sccndcd his desk, he 
gives a hearty rub to his hands, and plunges at c»nc6 
into his subject. Ho reads very closely, which, in- 
deed, must be expected, considering the nature of the 
topics which he undertakes to discuss He is not pro- 
digal of gesture with his .anna or body; but there is 
something In his eye and countenance whicli indicates 
great ouruestness of purpose, and the most intense 
interest in his subject. You can almost fancy, in 
some of his men' enthusiastic and energetic moments, 
that you see his inmost soul in ld.s face.” 

Harriet Martinean, in Iter ^‘Autobiography,” give.«i 
a similar account of i’arlylc’s appearance before a 
London audience, which may prove a supplement to 
the above, and wiiich is as matter of fact as it cun l>e. 

** It was our doing — that friend’s and mine— that he 
gave lectures for three or four sea-sons. He bad matter 
to utter; and tliere were many who wishcil to hear 
him : and in those days, lieforu his works had reached 
their remunerative point of sale, the caiTiings by bis 
lectures rould nut be uuucceptatile. So we noiilldently 
proceeded, taking the iiianagenient of tlie arrange- 
ments, and leaving Carlyle nothing to <Io but to meet 
bis audience, and say what be li:id to say. Whenever 
f went, niy pleasure was H])oile<l l)y ids unconcealed 
nervousness. Yellow ns a guinea, witli duwiica.Mt eyes, 
liroken speech at the heginntug, and lingers which 
nervously picked at the desk before him, he could not 
fur R moment he supposed to enjoy his own effort ; 
and the lecturer’s own enjoyment is a prime element 
of Bucocss. Tbo merits of Carlyle's discourses were, 
liowever, so great that lie might pruhuiily have gone 
on year after year till this time tlS:i2-34), with iin- 
pruviiig success, and perinips ease; hut the struggle 
was too severe. From tiie time that his course wna 
announced till it was finished, ho scarcely slept, and 
he grew more dyspeptic and nervous every day, and 
we were at length entreated to say no more about his 
lecturing, as no fame and no money or other advan- 
tage could counterbalance tlio misery whicli the engage- ' 
ineot caused him.” 

t DoUvered In the Music Hall, Edinburgh, April 2. 
1806. For a full descriptive account of the delivery of 
this speech, whidi was so snccessfu;]/ accomplished, see 
‘ Tlie English Essayists,” p. 478. 
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I Your onthusiaam towards me, I admit, is very I 
{ beautiful in itself, however undesirable it may I 
lie in regard to the object of it. It is a feeling 
; honourable to all men, and one well known tc 
niyself w'hen 1 was in a position analogous to | 
your own. I can only hope that it may cnduie j 
to the end— that nohle desire to honour those 
whom you think worthy of honour, and come i 
to be more and more select and discriminate in 
the choice of the object of it; for 1 can well | 
understand that you will modify your opuiions 
of me and many things else as you go on. There i 
are now fifty-six years gone last November since 
I first entered your city, a boy of not quite 
fourteen— lifty-six years ago— to attend classeji 
here, and gain knowledge of all kinds, I know 
not what, with feolings of wonder and awe- 
struck expectation ; and now, after a long, long 
course, this is what we have come to. There is 
something touching hnd tragic, and yet at the 
same time beautiful, to see the third generation, 
as it were, of my dear old native land, rising up 
and saying, ‘‘Well, you are not altogether an 
unworthy labourer in the vmeyai*d: you have 
toiled through a great variety of fortunes, and 
liave had many judges.” As the old proverb 
says, “ lie that builds by the wayside has many 
masters.” Wc must expect a variety of judges’ 
hut the voice of young Scotland, through you, 
is really of some value to me, and I return you 
many thanks for it, though I cannot describe 
my emotions to you, and perhaps they will he 
much more conceivable if expressed in silence. 

When this office was proposed to me, some of 
you know that 1 was not very ambitious tc 
accept it, at first. I was taught to believe that 
there were more or less certain important duties 
which would lie in my power. This, I confess,. 

: w'as my chief motive in going into it — at least, in 
reconciling the objections felt to such things ; for 
if I can do anything to honour you and my dear 
1 old Alma Maler, why should I not do so ? Well 
I but on practically looking into the matter whei 
the office actually came into my bands, I find it 
grows more and more uncertain and abstrqse tf 
me whether there is much real duty that I can 
do at all. I live four hundred miles away fron 
you, in an entirely different state of things, 

I and my weak health — now for many yeai> 

I accumulating upon me— and a total nnacquaint- • 
I once with such subjects os concern yovg affair> 
here — all this fills me with apprehension thai 
there is really nothing worth the leaat considera- 
tion that 1 can do on that score. Yon may, 
however, depend upon it, that if any sneh duty 
does arise in any form, I will use my niosi 
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feithAil endeavonr to do whatever is right aud 
^oper, according to the best of my judgment 

In^tbe meanwhile, the duty I have at present 
--^wbioh might be very pleasant, but which is 
quite -the reverse, as you may fancy— is to ad- 
dress some words to you on some subjects more 
or less cognate to the pursuits you are engaged 
ill. In fact, I had meant to throw out some 
loose observations— loose in point of order, I 
mean — ^in such a way as they may occur to me | 
—the truths I have in me about the business 
you are engaged in, the race you have started 
on, what kind of race it is you young gentle- 
Ttien have begun, and what sort of arena you 
are likely to find in this world. I ought, I be- 
lieve, aceordifig to custom, to have written all 
that down on pajior, and had it read out. lli.-it 
would have been much handier for me at the 
present moment, but when I attempted to write, 

1 found that I was not accustomed to wrile 
.speeches, and that I did not got on very well. 
So I flung that away, and resolved to trust to 
the inspiration of the moment— just to what 
came uppermost. You will therefore have to 
accept what is readiest, whiit comes direct from 
the heart, and you must just take that in com- 
pensation for any good otder of arrangement 
there might have been in it. 

I will endeavour to say nothing that is not 
true, as far as I can manage, and that is pretty 
much all that I can engage for. Advices, J 
liclieve, to young men — and to all men — are 
very seldom much valued. There is a great 
deal of advising, and very little faithful per- 
forming. And talk that does not end in any 
kind of action is better suiqiresscd altogether. 

T would not, therefore, go much into advising ; 
hut there is one advice I must give you. Tt is, 
in fact, the summary of all advices, and you 
have heard it a thousand times, T daresay ; but 
I I must, nevertheless, let you hear it tlie thou- 
sand and first time, for it is most intensely true, 
whether you will believe it at present or not— 
namely, that above all things the interest ol 
yonr own life depends upon being diligent now, 
while it is called to-day, in this place where 
you have come to get edination. Diligent ! 
That includes all virtues in it that a student 
can have ; I mean to include in it nil qualities 
that lead into the acquirement of nttl instrnc- 
tK»n and improvement in such a place. If you 
will |)elieve me, you who are young, yours is 
the golden season of life. As you have heard 
it called, so it verily is, the seed-time of life, in 
which, if you do not sow, or if you sow tar«-s 
instead of wheat, you cannot expect to reap 
well afterwards, and you will arrive at indeed 
little; |irhile in the course of years, when yon 
come to look back, and if you Lave not done 
what you have heard from your advisers— and 
tUDong many counsellors there is wisdom — you 
will bitterly repent when it is too late. The 
habits of study acquired at universities are of 


the highest importance in after-life. At the 
season when you are in young years the whole 
mind is, as it were, fluid, and is capable of 
foiming itself into any shape that the owner 
of the mind pleases to order it to form itself 
into. The mind is in a fluid state, but it hardens 
up gradually to the consistency of rock or iron, 
and yon cannot alter the haliils of an old man, 
but as ho has begun ho will proceed and go on 
to the lust. By diligence, I mean among othei 
things — and very chiefly — honesty in all 5 >^oui 
inquiries into what you are about rursuo your 
studies in the way your conscience culls honest 
More aud more endeavour to do that Keep, 1 
mean to say, an accurate separation of what you 
have really come to know in your own minds, 
and what is still unknown. Tjeave all that on 
the hypothetic.al side of the barrier, as things 
afterwards to ho acquired, if ac(juired at all ; 
and be careful not to stump a thing as known 
when you do not 3 'et know it. Count a thing 
known only when it is stamped on your mind, 
so that you may survey it on all sides with 
intelligence. 

There is such a thing as a man endeavouring 
to persuade himself, and endeavouring to per- 
suade others, that ho knows about things when 
he docs not know more than the outside skin of 
them ; and he goes flourishing about witli them. 
There is also a process <;allc(l cramming in some 
universities— that is, getting up such points of 
things 08 the examiner is likely to x>ut questions 
about. Avoid all that as entirely unworthy of 
an honourable habit. Be modcKt, and humble, 
aud diligent in your attention to wlmt your 
teachers tell you, who are profoundly int-erested 
ill trying to bring you forward in the right way, 
so far as they have been able to u iiderstand it. 
Try all things they set before you, in order, if 
jiossible, to UTideivstand them, and to value them 
in projiortion to your fitne.sH for them. Gradu- 
ally see wluit kind of work you can do ; for it is 
the iir.st of ^<11 probleius for a iimn to find out 
what kind of work he is to do in this universe. 
In fact, morality as regards study is, as in all 
other things, the primary consideration, and 
overrides all others. A dishonest man cannot 
do anything real ; and it would be gi*eatly Isitter 
if lie were tied up from doing any such tiling. 
He does nothing but darken counsel hy the 
words be utters. That is a very old doctrini*, 
but a very true one ; and you will find it con- 
firmed by all the thinking men that have ever 
lived in this long series of geiicTutious of which 
w'c are tlie latest. 

I daresay you know, very many of you, that 
it is now seven hundred years siiuic universities 
were first set up in this worl<l of ours. Aliclartl 
and other i»ooj>le had risen up with doctrines in 
them the people wished to hear of, and students 
flocked towards tlieTii from all parts of the 
world. There was no getting the thing recorded 
III books as you may now. You had to hear 
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Um upealdng to you vocally, or else you could 
not learn at all what it was that be wanted to 
My. And so they gathered together the various 
people who had anything to teach, and formed 
themselves gradually, under the patronage of 
kings and other potentates who wore anxious 
about the culture of their populations, nobly , 
anxious for their benefit, and became a univer- ‘ 
sity, I 

I daresay, perhax>s, you have hcaid it said j 
that all that is grt*atly altered by the invention 
of printing, wliich took place about midway be- 
tween ns and the origin of universities. A man 
has tuit now to go away to where a professor is 
aetnally s])eaking, beeause in most ca«es he can 
get his doctiine out of him through a liook, and 
can lead it, and read it again and again, and 
^tudy it. I don’t know that 1 know of any way 
in which the whole facta of a subject may lie , 
more completely taken in, if our studies aie 
moulded in conformity with it. Nevertheless, 
universities have, and will continue to have, an 
indispensable value in society — a very high 
value. 1 consider the very highest interests of 
man vitally entrusted to them. 

In regard to theology, as you are aware, it has 
lujen the study of the deepest heads that have 
come into the world — wh.it h flic nature of this 
stupendous universe, and ^luit its relations to 
all things, a.s known to man, and as only known ' 
to the awlul Author of it. In fact, the mcnibcrs j 
of the Church keeji theology in a lively con- 
dition, for the lieiu'dt of the whole fiopulation, 
whiuli is the great object of our universities. I 
consider it js the same now intrinsically, though 
very much forgotten, from many causes, and 
not no successful us might lie wished at all. It 
/remains, however, a very cuiious truth, what . 
has been said by observant people, that the 
mam use of the univirsities in the present age | 
is that, alter you have done with all your classes, I 
the next thing is a collection of books, a great 
library of gooil books, whuh you proceed to 
study and to read. What tlic umversith s have ! 
mainly done -what I Ina^c found the unncrsitv 
did for me— was that it t. aught mo to read in 
various longua^s and various soicuees, so that 
I could go into the bookh that treated oi these 
things, and try anything 1 wanted to make my- 
self master of gradually, as 1 Ibiind it suit me. 
Whatever you may think of all that, the clearest 
and most imiicrative duty lies on every one of 
you to be assiduous in your reading ; and learn 
to be good readers, which is, perhaps, a moic 
diffioult thing than you imagine. Leani to lie 
disoriminative in your reading— to read all kinds 
of things that you have an interest in, and that 
you find to be really fit for what you are engaged 
iu. Of course, at the present time, in a great { 
deal of the reaiUiig incumbent on } ou you must j 
lie guided by the books rccomniendnl to you by ' 
your professors for assistance towards the pro- 
leetkm And then, when you get out of the 


university, and go into studies of your own, you 
will find it very important that you have sdeoteil 
a field, a province in which you can study and 
work. 

The most unhappy of all men is the ifian Ifiiat 
cannot tell what he is going to do, that has got 
no work cut out for him in the world, and does 
not go into it For work is the grand cure of 
all the maladies and miseries that ever beset man- 
kind— honest work, which you intend getting 
done. If you are in a strait, a very good indi- 
cation as to choice— perhaps the best you ecmld 
get— is a book you have a great curiosity abOtf||i 
You are then in the readiest and best of all 
Bible conditions to improve by that book, tt is * 
analogous to what doctors tell (is about the 
physical health and appetites of the patieut 
You must learn to distingnihh lietween fidse 
appetite and real There is such a thing as a 
false appetite, which will lead a man into 
vagaries with regard to diet, will tempt him 
to eat spicy tilings which he should not eat 
at all, and would not but that it is tooth- 
some, and for the moment in baseness of mind. 

A man ought to inquire and find out what he 
really and truly has an appetite for— what suits 
his constitution ; amf that, doctors tell him, is 
the very thing he ought to have in general. 

And bO with books. As applicable to almost all 
of you, 1 will bay that it is highly expedient to 
go into history— to Inquire into what bos passed 
before you in the families of men. The history 
of the iioni.ins and Greeks will first of all con- 
cern you ; and yon will find that all the know- 
ledge you have got will bo extremely applicable 
to elucidate that There you have the most 
remarkable race of men in the world set before 
you, to say nothing of the languages, which your 
profehbors can better explain, and which, 1 be- 
lieve, are admitted to be the most perfect orders 
of speech we have yet found to exist among 
moil. And you will find, if you read well, a 
pair of extremely remarkable nations shining in 
the records left by themselves as a kind of 
pillar to light 11 )> life in the darkness of the past 
ages; and it will lie well worth your while if 
} 011 mu get into the understanding of what these 
jieojde were and what they did. You will find 
u great deal of hearsay, as I have found, that 
does not touch on the matter; but perhaps some 
of you will get to see a Homan face to face ; you 
will know in some measure how they oouMved 
to exist, and to perform these feats in the world ; 

I believe, also, you will find a thing not much 
noted, that there was a Tery great deal of deep 
religion in its form in both nations. That is 
noted by the wisest of historians, and partioa* 
larly by Fei^ison, who is particularly w^ worth 
reading on Roman history; and I beueve he 
was an alumnus in our own university. His | 
liook is a very creditable book. He points out , 
the profoundly religious nature of the Roman ! 
people, notwithstanding the wildBeis and fiiro- j 
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ctoQsiMRW of ilieir natun. They believed that 
;riipiter C^timue— Jnplter Maximu8--*waa lord 
of the vniTene, and that he had appointed the 
Keiiiaiw te he^me the chief of men, provided 
they'fo^owed hie amiinanda--to brave all dUS- 
ciilty> and to stand up with an invindblo front— 
to be ready to do and die ; and also to have the 
I same aacr^ regard to veracity, to promise, to 
I integrity, and all the virtues that surround that 
I noblest quality of men— courage — ^to which the 
I itomans gave the name of virtue, manhood, as 
the one thing ennobling for a man. 

In the literary ages of Rome, that had very 
Itiuch decayed away ; but still it had retained 
its place among the lower classes of the Roman 
people. Of the deeply religious nature of the 
Greeks, along with their beautiful and sunny 
effulgences of art, you have a striking proof, if 
you look for it. 

In the tragedies of Sophocles, there is a most 
distinct recognition of the eternal justice of 
Heaven, and the unfailing punishment of crime 
against the laws of God. 

1 believe you will dud in all histories that that 
has been at the head and foundation of them all, 
and that no nation that did not contemplate this 
wonderfhl universe wjth*an awe-stricken and 
reverentia] feeling that there was a great un- 
known, omnipotent, and all-wise, and all-virtu- 
ous Being, superintending all men in it, and all 
interests in it— no nation ever came to very 
much, nor did any man either, who forgot that 
If a man did forgot that, be forgot the most 
important part of his mission in this world. 

In our own history of England, which you 
will take a great deal of natural paius to make 
yourselves acquainted with, you will find it 
lieyond all others worthy of your study ; because 
1 believe that the British nation— and I include 
in them the Scottish nation- produced a finer 
set of men than any you will find it possible to 
get anywhere else in the world. I don’t know 
m any history of Greece or Rome where you 
will get BO fine a man as Oliver Cromwell. And 
we have had men worthy of memory in our 
little comer of the island here as well as others, 
and our history has been strong at least in being 
connected with the world itself— for if you 
examine well you will find that John Knox was 
the author, as it were, of Oliver Croniwell ; that 
the Puritan revolution would never nave taken 
plaqe in England at all if it had not been for 
that Scotchman. Tins is an arithmetical fact, 
and is not prompted by national vanity on my 
part at all. And it is very possible, if you look 
at the struggle that was going on in England, 
9M 1 bave had to do in my time, you will see 
thal people were overawed with the immense 
impedimwts lying in the way. 

A small minority of God-fearing men in the 

i ' eounticy were flying away with any ship they 
'COuld get to New England, rather than take the 
Uon by Hie beard. They dnrstn’t confront the 


powrirs with their most just complaint to'Bo ^ 
livmd fjrom idolatry. They wanted to make ' 
the nation altogether conformable to the Hebrew 
Bible, which they understood to be nccordlug to 
the will of God; and there could be no aim 
more legitimate. However, they could not have 
got their desire fulfilled at all if Knox had uni. 
succeeded by the firmness and nobleness of Ins 
mind. For he is also of the select of the earth 
to me— John Knox. What he has suffered i'nmi 
the ungrateful generations that have followed 
him should really make us humble ourselves to 
the dust, to think that the most excellent man 
our country has produced, to whom we owe 
everything tliat distinguishes us among modern 
nations, should have been sneered at and abused 
by people. Knox was heard by Scotland— the 
people heard him with the marrow of their 
bones— they took up his doctrine, and they de- 
fied principalities and powers to move them from 
it. “ We must have it.” they said. 

It was at that time the Puritan struggle arose 
in England, and you know well that the Scottish 
earls and nobility, with their tenantry, marched 
away to Dunse Hill, and sat down there ; and 
just in tlie course of that struggle, when it was 
either to be suppressed or brought into greater 
vitality, they encamped on the top of Dunse Hill 
thirty tliousniid armed men, drilled for that occa- 
sion, each regiment around its landlord, its earl, 
or whatever he might be called, and eager for 
Christ’s Crown and Covenant. That was the 
signal for all' England rising up Into unappoas- 
able determination to have the Gospel there 
also, and you know it went on and came to be a 
contest whether the Parliament or the king 
should rule — whether it should be old formalities 
and use and wont, or something that ha<l been 
of now conceived in the souls of men— namely, 
a divine determination to walk 'according to the 
laws of God here as the sum of all prosperity— 
which of tliese should have the mastery ; and 
after a long, long agony of struggle, it was 
decided— tb'i way we know. 1 should say also 
of that protectorate of Oliver Cromwell's — ^not- 
withstanding the abuse it bos encountered, and 
tlic denial of everybody that it was able to get 
on in the world, and so on- it apjK'ars to me to 
have been the most salutary thing in the modern 
history of England on the whole. If Oliver 
Cromwell had continued it out, T «lont know 
what it would have come to. It would have got 
corrupted pcrha])R in other hands, and could Ufd 
have gone on, but it was pure and true to the 
last fibre in bis mind— tbero was truth in it when 
he ruled over it. 

Mocbiavelli has remarked, in spen king about 
the Romans, that democracy cannot exist any** 
where in the world; as a government It is an 
impossibility that it should be continued, and be 
goes on proving tliat in his own way. I do not 
ask yon all to follow him in his convictloBi but 
it is to him a clear truth that It is a iolorisin 
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autl impossibility that the universal mass of 
men shonhl govern themselves, lie says of the 
'Romans that they continued a long time, but it 
was purely in virtue of this item in their con- 
stitution — namely, that they had all the con- 
viction ill their minds that it was solemnly 
necessary at timeji to appoint a dictator — a man 
who had the power of life and death over every- 
thing — who degraded men out of their places, 
ordered them to execution, and did whatever 
seemed to him good in the name of God above 
him. lie was commanded to take care that the 
republic siifl'ercd no detriment, and Machiavelli 
calculates tliat that .was the thing that Xiurified 
the social system from time to time, and enabled 
it to hang on as it did — an extremely likely 
tiling if it was composed of nothing but bad and 
tiimiiltnous men triumidiing in general over the 
better, and all going the bad road, in fact. Well, 
Oliver Oromwell’s protectorate, or dictatorato if 
you will, lasted for about ten years, and you 
will find that nothing that w'.as contrary to the 
laws of Heaven was allowed to live by Oliver. 
For example, it was found by his Parliament, 
called *‘Harebones”--the most zealous of all 
fsirliaments iirohubly— that the Court of Chan- 
cery in Kngland was in a state that was really 
capable of no apology— no man could get up 
and say that tliat was a right court. There 
, wore, I think, fifteen thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred — I don’t really remember which, hut we 
shall call it by the last — there were fifteen hun- 
dred cases lying in it undecided; and one of 
them, I remember, for a large amount of money, 
was eighty-three years old, and it was going on 
htill. Wigs were waving over it, and lawyers 
were taking their fees, ami there was no end of 
it; upon wliich the Barchoncs peojde, after 
dcUheration about it, thought it w'as expedient, 
and commamle.d by tlie Author of Man and the 
Fountain of Justice, and for the true ami right, 
to abolish the court. Really, I don’t know who 
could have dissented from that ojiiiiion. At the 
same time, it was thought by llioso who were 
wiser, and had more experience of the >vorhl, 
that it was a very dangerous thing, and woaltl 
never suit at all. The lawyers began to make 
an immense noise about it. All the imblic, the 
great mass of solid and well-disposed people 
who had got no deep insight into such matters, 
were very odvei-se to it, and the jiresident of it, 
old Sir Fnincis Rons, who translated the Psalms 
—those that we sing every Sunday in the church 
yet— a very good man and a wise man— the 
Provost of Eton — ^he got the minority, or I don’t 
know w hether or no be did not persuade the 
in^jority— he, at any rate, got a great number 
of the Parliament to go to Oliver the Dictator, 
and lay down their functions altogether, and 
declare otficially with their signature on Monday 
morning that the Parliament was dis.solved. 

The thing was passed on Saturday night, and 
oa Monday moming Rous came and said, ** We 


cannot carry on the affair any longer, and 
we remit it into the bands of your highness.** 
Oliver in that way became protector a second 
time. 

I give you this as an instance that Olivet felt 
that the Parliament that had been dismissed had 
been iierfcctly right with regard to Chancery, 
and that there was no doubt of the propriety of 
abolishing Chancery, or reforming it in some 
kind of way. He considered it, and this is what 
he did. He assembled sixty of the wisest law- 
yers to be fonnd in England. Happily, there ! 
were men great in the law — men who valued the i 
law's as much as anybody does now, I suppose. * 
Oliver taid to them, *'Go and examine this j 
thing, and in tlie name of God inform me what | 
is necessary to be done with regard to it. You j 
will see how we may clean out tlie foul things | 
in it that render it poison to everybody.” Well, i 
they sat down then, and in the course of six ! 
weeks— there was no public 6j>eakiug then, no | 
reporting of speeches, and no trouble of any 
kind ; there was just the business in hand — tliey 
got sixty propositions fixed in their minds of 
the things that required to be done. And upon j 
these sixty propo.sitions Chancery was reconsti- 
tuted and remodelled,’ and so it has lasted to our 
time. It had become a nuisance, and could not 
ha^ e continued much longer. 

That is an instance of the manner in which 
things were done when a dictatorship prevailed 
in the country, and that was what the dictator 
did. Upon the whole, I do not think that, in 
general, out of common history books, you will 
ever get into the real history of this country, or 
anything particular winch it would beseem yon 
to know. You may read very ingenions and 
very clover books by men wliom it would be 
the height of insolence in me to do any other 
thing than express my respect for. But tlieir 
]>ositioii is essentially sceptical. Man is un- 
liappily in that condition that he will make only 
a temporary explanation of anything, and you 
will not be able, if you arc like the man, to 
understand liow tliis island came to bo what 
it is. You will not find it recorded in books. 
Yon will find recorded in books a jumble of 
tiiiiinlts, disastrous ineptitudes, and all that 
kind of thing. But to gut what you want you 
urill have Jo look into side sources, and inquire 
ill all directions. 

I remember getting Collins’ *• Peerage” to read 
—a very poor peerage as a work of genius, but an 
excellent book for diligence and fidelity — I was 
writing on Oliver Cromwell at the time. 1 couhi 
get no biographical dictionary, and I thought j 
the peerage book would help me, at least tell < 
me whether people were old or yoiii|g; and 
about all persons concerned in the actions 
about which 1 wrote. 1 got a great deal of 
help out of poor Collin.^. aHe was a diligent 
and dark Londou bookseller of al>out a hundred ; 
years ago, who compiled out of all kinds of j 
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troasury chests, archives, books that 'were au- 
thentic, and out of all kinds of things out of 
which he could get the information he wanted, 
j He was a very meritorious man. 1 not only 
' found the solution of anything I wanted there, 
i but 1 began gradually to })crccive this immense 
; fact, which I really advise every one of you who 
' read history to look out for and read for— if ho 
has not found it->it was that the kings of Eng- 
j land all the way from the Norman Oou(|uost 
i down to the times of Charles I. had appointed, 

I so far as they knew, those who deserved to be 
■j appointed, peers. They were all royal men, 

! with minds full of justice and valour and hu- 
manity, and all kinds of qualities that ore good 
for men to have who ought to rule over others. 
*lhen their genealogy was rein arka hie — and there 
is a great deal more in genealogies than is geue- 
rally believed at present. 

I never heard toll of any clever man that came 
out of entirely stupid people. If you look 
around the families of your acquaintmice, yon 
will see such cases in all directions. T know 
I that it has been the case iu mine. I can trace 
I the father, and the son, and the grandson, and 
the family stamp is qnite distinctly legible upon 
each of them, so that it gdes for a great deal — 
the hereditary principle in government as in 
other things ; and it must be recognised so soon 
as there is any fixity in things. 

You will remark that if at any time the genea- 
logy of a peerage fails^if the man that actually 
holds the i>ecrage is a fool in these earnest strik- 
ing times, the man gets into mischief and gets 
into treason— he gets himself extinguished alto- 
gether, in fact. 

From these documents of old Collins it seems 
that a peer conducts himself in a solemn, good, 
pious, manly kind of way w'heu he takes leave 
of life, and wlien he has hospitable habits, and 
is valiant iu his procedure throughout ; and that 
in general a king, with a noble approximation to 
what was right, had nominated this man, say- 
ing, “Come you to me, sir; come out of the 
common level of the people, where you are 
liable to be trampled upon ; come liere and take 
a district of country and make it into your own 
image more or less ; be a king under me, and 
understand that that is your function.” I say 
this is the most divine thing that a hu^an being 
(-vin do to other human beings, and no kind of 
being whatever has ho much of the character of 
God Almighty's divine government as that thing 
we see that went all over England, and that is 
I the grand soul of England's history, 
i It is historically true that down to the time of 
Charles L, it was not understood that any man 
was mi^e a peer without having a merit in 
him to constitute him a proper subject for a 
peerage. In Charles L's time it grew to be 
'<cnowii or said thail if a man was by birth a 
genUetnan, and was worth £10,000 a year, and 
bestowed his gifts up and down among courtiers, 


he could be made a peer. Under Charles II* it 
went on with still more rapidity, and has been 
going on with evcr-increasing velocity until we 
see the perfect break-neck pace at which they 
are now going. And now a peerage is a paltry 
kind of thing to what it was in these old times, 
1 could go into u great many more details about 
things of that soil;, but I muKt turn to another 
branch of the subject. 

One remark more about your reading. 1 do 
not know whether it has been suflicieutly brought 
home to you that there are two kinds of books. 
When a man is reading on any kind of subject, 
iu most departments of books — iu all books, if 
you take it in a wide sense— you will find that 
there is a division of good books and bad books — 
there is a good kind of a book and a bad kind of 
a book. 1 am not to assume that you are all ill 
acquainted with this ; but I may remind you 
that it is a very important consideration at pre- 
sent. It casts aside altogether the idea that 
people have that if they are reading any book— 
that if an ignorant man is reading any book, ho 
is doing rather better than nothing at all. I 
entirely call that in question. 1 even venture 
to deny it. It would be tiiueh safer and better 
would he have no concern with books at all than 
with some of them. You know these are my 
views. Tliere are a number, an increasing 
number, of books that are decidedly to him not 
useful. But he will learn also that a certain 
number of books were written by a supreme, 
noble kind of x>eople— not a very great number 
— ^Imt a great number adhere more or less to that 
side of things. In short, os I have written it 
down somewhere else, 1 conceive that books are 
like men’s souls — divided into sheep and goats. 
Some of them are calculated to bo of very great 
advantage iu teaching— in forwarding the teach- 
ing of all generations. Others are going down, 
down, doing more and more, wilder and wilder 
iiiischicf. 

And for fhe rest, in regard to all your studies 
here, and v.lialcver you may learn, you are to 
remember tbat the object is not particular know- 
ledge — that you are going to get higher in 
technical iM-rfections, and all that sort of thing. 
There is a higher aim lies at the rear of all that, 
especially among those who are intended for 
literary, for speaking pursuits— tlie sacied pro- 
ftjssion. You are ever to bear in mind that tln r© 
lies behind that the accpiisition of what may Ijo 
called wisdom— namely, sound appreciation and 
just decision as to all the objects that come 
round about you, and the haliit of behaving with 
justice and wisdom. In short, gi eat is wisdom — 
great is the value of wisdom. It cannot be exag- 
gerated. The highest achievement of man— 
** Blessed is he that getteth understanding.'' And 
that, 1 believe, occasionally may be missed very 
easily; but never more easily than now, I tliink. 
If tbat is a failure, all is a failure. However, I 
will not touch further upon that matter. 

2 A 
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In this nnivenity I learn many sides 
that there is a great and considerable stir about 
endowments. Oh, I should have said in regard 
to book reading, if it be so very important, bow 
very useful would an excellent library be in 
every university. I hope that will not be 
neglected by those gentlenien wlio have charge 
of you — and, indeed, 1 uiri happy to hear that 
your library is very much improved since the 
time I knew it ; and I hope it will go on improv- 
irig more and more. You require money to do 
that, and you require also judgment in the 
selectors of the books— pious insight into what 
is really for the advantage of human souls, and 
the exclusion of all kinds of clap-trap books 
which merely excite the aatonishnicnt of foolish 
people. Wise books — as much as possible good 
books. 

As I was saying, there appears to be a great 
demand for endowments — an assiduous and 
praiseworthy industry for getting new funds 
collected for encouraging the ingenious youth 
of universities, especially in this the chief uni- 
versity of the country. Well, I entirely partici- 
jiate in everybody's apjiroval of the movement. 
It is very desirable. It should be responded to, 
and one expects most assuredly wilL At least, 
if it is not, it will be shaiuoful to the country of 
Bcotlaiid, which never was so rich in money as 
at the present moment, and never stood so much 
in need of getting no>)le universities to counter- 
act many influences that are springing up along- 
side of iiionoy. It should not be backward in 
coming forward in the way of endowments, at 
least, in rivalry to our rude old barbarous ances- | 
tors, us wo have been pleased to call them. 
Such muniftceiico us theirs is beyond all praise, 
to whom I am sorry to say we are not yet by 
any inanuer of means equal or approaching 
equality. There is an overabundance of money, 
and sometimes I cannot help thinking that, 
probably, never has there been at any other 
time in Scotland the hundredth part of the money 
that now is, or even the thousandth part, for 
wherever 1 go there is that gold-uuggcting. that 
prosperity. 

Many men are counting their bahujcos by 
millions. Money was never so abundant, and 
nothing that is good to be done, with it. No 
man knows — or very few men know— what bene- 
fit to get out of his money. Tii fact, it too often 
is seoretly a curse to him. Much better for him 
never to have had any. But 1 do not expect 
4hat generally to be believed. Nevertheless, I 
ahottld think it a beautiful relief to any man 
that has an honeat purpose struggling in him to 
bequeath a handsome house of refuge, so to 
Biieak, for some meritorious man who may 
hereafter be bom into the world, to enable him 
a little to get on his way. To do, in fact, as 
thote old Norman kings whom I have described 
to you— to raise a man out of the 'dirt and mud 
whexe he is getting ttamplod, unwortliily on big 


part, into some kind of position where he may 
acfinlre the power to do some good in his genera- 
tion. 1 hope that an much as possible will be 
done in that way ; that cflbrts will not be relaxed 
till the tiling is in a satisfactory state. At the 
same time, in regard to the classical department 
of things, it is to be desired that it were properly 
supported — that we could allow people to go and 
devote more leisure possibly to the cnltivation 
of particular departments. ' 

We might have more of this from Scotch 
universities than we have. 1 am bound, however, 
to say that it does not appear as if of late times 
endowment was the real soul of the matter. 
The English, for example, are the richest people 
for cndowTiients on the face of th»^rth in their 
universities; and it is a remarkable fact that 
since the time of Bentley you cannot name any- 
body that has gained a great name in scholarship 
among them, or constituted a point of revolution 
in the pursuits of men in that way. The man 
that did that is a man worthy of being remem- 
bered among men, although he may bo a poor 
man, and not endowed with worldly weidth. 
One man that actually did constitute a revolu- 
tion was the son of a poor weaver in Saxony, 
who edited his ‘'Tibullus” in Dresden in the 
room of a poor comrade, and who, while he was 
editing his “TibulluH," Ixad to gather his pease- 
cod shells on the streets and boil them for his 
dinner. That was his endowment. But he was 
recognised soon to have done a great thing, 
liis name was Heyne. 

1 can remember it was quite a revolution in ! 
my mind when I got hold of that man's book on ! 
Virgil. 1 found that for the first time 1 hod ; 
understood him — that he had introduced me 
for the first time into an insight of Boman life, 
an< I pointeii out the circumstances in which these | 
were written, and here was interpretation; and , 
it has gone on in all manner of development, and | 
has spread out into other countries. 

Upon tlie whole, there is one reason why en- 
dowments are given now os they were in old 
days, when they founded abbeys, colleges, and 
all kinds of things of that description, with such 
success ns we know. All that has changed now. 
Wliy that has decayed away may in part he that 
people have become doubtful that colleges are ; 
now the ijpal sources of that which I call wisdom, 
whether they are anything more — anything 
much more — than a cultivating of man in the < 
6])ecific arts. In fact, there has been a suspicion ; 
of that kind in thp world for a long time. That j 
is an old saying, an old proverb, **An ounce of | 
mother wit is worth a pound of clergy.” There : 
is a suspicion that a man is perhaps nbt nearly | 
so wise as he looks, or because he ha| poured > 
out speech so copiously. | 

When the seven free arts on which the old ; 
universities were based came to be modified a j 
little, in order to be convenient for or to pro- I 
mote the wants of modem society— though, I 
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peAapa, some of them are obsolete enough even 
yet for some of us—there arose a feeling that 
mere vocality, mere culture of speech, if that is 
what comes out of a man, though he may be a 
great speaker, an eloquent orator, yet there is 
no real substance there — if that is what was 
required and aimed at by the man himself, and 
by the community that set him upon becoming 
a learned man. Maid-servants, 1 hear people 
complaining, are getting instructed in the ** olo* 
gies,*' and so on, and are apparently totally 
ignorant of brewing, boiling, and baking ; above 
all things, not taught what is necessary to lie 
known, f^m the highest to the lowest— strict 
obedience, humility, and correct moral conduct. 
Oh, it is a dismal chapter, all that, if one went 
into it I 

What has been done by rusbing after line 
speech ? I have written down some very fierce 
things about that, perhaps cousidcrably more 
emphatic that I would wish them to be now; 
but they are deeply my conviction. There is 
very great necessity indeed of getting a little 
more silent than we are. It seems to me the 
finest nations of the world — the English and thn 
American — are going all away into wind and 
tongue. But it will appedr suiliciently tragical 
by-and-by, long after I am away out of it. Si- 
lence is the eteinal duty of a in an. He won*t get 
to any real uuderstandiug of what is complex, 
and, what is more than any other, ])ertinetit 
to his interests, without maintaining silence. 

Watch the tongue,'* is a very old precept, and 
a most true one. I do not want to discourage 
any of you from your Demosthenes, and your 
studies of the niceties of language, and all that 
Believe me, I value that as much os any of you. 
1 consider it a very graceful thing, and a proper 
thing, for every human creature to know wbnt 
the implement which he uses in communicating 
his thoughts is, aud how to make the very 
utmost of it I want you to study Demosthenes, 
,and know all his excellences. At the same 
'lime, I must say that speech docs not seem to 
me, on the whole, to have turned to any good 
account 

Why tell me that a man is a fine speaker if it 
is not the truth that he is speaking ? Phocion, 

I who did not speak at all, was a great deal nearer 
hitting the mark than Demosthenes. ^ He used 
to tell the Athenians — '‘You can't fight Philip. 
You have not the slightest chance with him. 
lie is a man who bolds his tongue; he has 
great disciplined armies ; he can brag anybody 
you like in your cities here; and he is going 
on steadily with an unvarying aim towards 
his olujeot: and he will infallibly boat any kind 
of men igudi as yon, going on raging from shore 
to diore with all that rampant nonsense." De- 
mosthenes said to him one day— “The Athenians 
will giet mad some day and kill you." “ Yes,” 
PhocUm says, “ when they are mad ; and yon 
oa soon ee they get sane again " 


It is also told about him going to Messina on 
some deputation that the Athenians wanted on 
some kind of matter of an intricate and oonten- 
tious nature, that Phocion went with some story 
in his mouth to speak abont. He was a man of 
few words— no nnveracity; and after ho had 
gone on telling the story a certain time there 
was one burst of interruption, Onn man inter- 
rupted with something he tried to answer, and 
then another; and, finally, the people began 
bragging and bawling, and no end of debate, fill 
it ended in the wont of powor in the people to 
say any more. Phocion drew back altogether, 
struck dumb, and would not speak another word 
to any man; and he left it to them to decide in 
any way they liked. 

It appears to me there is a kind of eloquence 
in that which is equal to anything Demosthenes 
ever said—" Take your own way, and let me out 
altogether." 

All these couslderations, and manifold more 
connected with them— innumerable considera- 
tions, resulting from observation of the world at 
this moment — have led many people to doubt of 
the salutary eifoct of vocal education altogether. 

I do not mean to say it should bo entirely ex- 
cluded ; but I look to someth iiig that will take 
hold of the matter much more closely, and not 
allow it slip out of our fingers, and remain worse 
than it was. For if a good speaker — an eloquent 
speaker— is not speaking the truth, is thei'e a 
more horrid kind of object in creation? Of such 
siicech I hear all manner and kind of people say 
it is excellent ; but I care very little about how 
he said it, provided I understand it, and it be 
true. Excellent speaker t but what if he is 
telling me things that are untrue, that are not 
the fact about it — if ho has formed a wrong 
judgment about it — if he has no judgment in 
his mind to form a right conclusion In regard to 
the matter? An excellent speaker of that kind 
is, as it wore, saying — “Ho, every one that 
wants to I'’ persuaded of the thing that is not 
true, come hither." I would recommend you to 
bo very chary of that kind of excellent speech. 

Well, all that being the too well-known x>ro- 
duct of our method of vocal education— -the 
mouth merely operating on the tongue of the 
pupil, and teaching him to wag it in a particular 
way— it had made a great many thinking men 
entertain a very great distrust of this not very " . 
salutary way of procedure, and they have longed 
for some kind of practical way of working out 
the business. There would bo room for a gresA 
deal of description about it if 1 went into it; 
but I must content myself wi4h saying that the 
most remarkable piece of reading that you may 
be recommended to take and try if you can 
study ia a book by OoethG>--one of his last ' 
books, whidi be wrote when he was an old man, 
about seven^ years of sge— I think one of thi . 
most beautifiSl be ever wrote, full of mild wit* 
dom, and which is found* to be very tooching , 
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by those who have eyes to discern and hearts to 
feel it It is one of the pieces in ** Wilhelm 
Melster's Travels.” I read it through many 
years ago; and, of course, I had to read into it 
very hard when I was translating it, and it has 
always dwelt in niy mind as about the most 
remarkable bit of w'riiiiig tliat 1 have known to 
be executed in these lafe centuries. I have 
often said, there are ten pages of that which, if 
ambition hud Injeii my only rule, I would rather 
have written than have written all the books 
that have appeared since 1 came into the world. 
Deep, deep is the meaning of whut is said there. 
They turn on the Christian religion and the 
religious i»henomcna of Christian life— altogether 
oketchod out in the most airy, graceful, deli- 
cately- wise kind of way, so as to keep himself 
out of the common controversies of the street 
and of the forum, yet to indicate what was the 
result of things he had been long meditating 
upon. Among others, he introduexs, in an 
atirial, flighty kind of way, here and there a 
touch which grows into a beautiful picture — a 
scheme of entirely mute education, at least with 
no more speech than is absolutely ncceesary for 
what they have to do. 

Three of the wisest men that can be got are 
niet to consider what is the function which tran- 
scends all others in importance to build up the 
young generation, which shall ho free from all 
that perilous stuff that has been weighing us 
down and clogging every stop, and which is the 
only tiling we can hope to go on with if we would 
leave the world a little better, and not the worse 
of our having been in it for those who are to 
follow, llie mail who is the eldest of the three 
says to Croethe, “ You give by nature to the well- 
formed children you bring into the world a great 
many precious gifts, and very frequently these 
are best of all developed by nature herself, with 
a very slight assistu nee whore assistance is seen 
to he wise and jirotilable, ami forbearance very 
often on the part of tlie overlooker of the pro- 
cess of education ; hut there is one thing that no 
child brings into i;)ie world with it, and without 
which all other things are of no use.” Wilhelm, 
who is there beside him, says, “What is thatT’ 
“All who enter the world want it,” says the 
eldest; “perhaps yourself.” Wilhelm says, 
“Well, tell me what it is.” “It is,” says 
the eldest, “reverence — Reverence ! 
Honour done to those who are grander and 
better than you, without fear; distinct from 
fear.” Ehrfurckt — “ tlio soul of all religion that 
ever has been among men, or ever will be.” 
And he goes into practicality. Ho practically 
distinguishes the kinds of religion that are in the 
world, and he makes out three reverences. The 
boys are all trained to go through certain gesti- 
culations, to lay their hands on their breast and 
look up to heaven, and they give their three 
reverences. The iirst oud simplest is that of 
reverence for what is above us. It is the soul of 


all the pagan religions ; there is nothing better 
in man than that. Then there is reverence for 
what is around us or about us — ^reverence for our 
equals — and to which he attributes an immense 
power in the culture of man. The third is 
reverence for what is beneath us — ^to learn to 
recognise in pain, sorrow, and contradiction, even 
in those things, odious as they are to flesh and 
blood — to Icaim that there lies in these a priceless 
blessing. And he defines that as being the soul 
of the Christian religion — the highest of all 
religions ; a height, as Goethe says — and that is 
very true, even to the letter, as I consider— a 
height to w'hich the human species was fated 
and enabled to attain, and from which, having 
once attained it, it can never retrograde. It 
cannot descend down below that permanently, 
Goethe’s idea is. 

Often one tliinks it was good to have a faith 
of that kind — that always, even in the most 
degraded, sunken, and unbelieving times, he 
cfilculates there will be found some few souls 
who will recognise what that meant ; and that 
the world, having once received it, there is no 
fear of its retrograding. He goes on then to tell 
us the way in which they seek to teach boys, in 
the sciences piirticufarly, whatever the boy is 
fit for. W’ilhelm left his own boy there, ex- 
pecting tlicy would make him a Master of Arts, 
or something of that kind ; and wlien he came 
back for him he saw a thundering cloud of dust 
coming over the plain, of wliich he could make 
nothing. It turned out to i>e a tempest of wild 
horses, managed by young lads who had a turn 
for hunting with their groouis. His own son 
was among them, and he found that the break- 
ing of colts was the thing he was most suited 
for. This is what Goethe calls Art, which 1 
should not make clear to you by any definition 
unless i t is clear already. I would not attempt to 
define it as music, painting, and poetry, and so 
on ; it is in quite a higher sense than the com- 
mon one, and in which, I am afraid, mo.st of our 
painters, poets, and music men would not pass 
muster, lie considers that the highest pitch to 
which human culture can go; and he watches 
with great industry how it is to be brought 
about with men who have a turn for it. 

Very wise and beautiful it is. It gives one an 
idea thatvsomething greatly bettor is possible for 
man in fhe world. 1 confess it seems to me it is 
a shadow of what will come, uules.s the world i^ 
to come to a conclusion that is perfectly fright 
ful ; some kind of scheme of education like that, 
presided over by the wisest and most sacre'i 
men that can be got in the world, and watching 
from a distance— a training iu practicality oi 
every turn; no speech in it except tl^t spec>:lt 
that is to be followed by action, for that ougl.t 
to be the rule as nearly as possible among them. 
For rarely should men speak at tdl unless it • 
to say that thing that is to be done ; and let i 
him go and do his part in it, and to say no mon S 
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About it 1 should say there is nothing in the 
world voii can conceive so diflicult, primafacte^ 
as that of getting a set of men gathered to- 
gether — rough, rode, and ignorant people — 
gather tliem together, promise them a shilling a 
day, rank them up, give them very severe and 
sharp drill, and by bullying and drill — ^for the 
word “drill” seems as if it meant the treatment 
that would force them to learn — they learn what 
it is necessary to learn ; and there is the man, a 
piece of an animated machine, a wonder of 
wonders to look at. He will go and obey one 
man, and walk into the cannon's mouth for him, 
and do anything whatever that is commanded of 
him by his general officer. And I believe all 
manner of things in this way could be done if 
there were anything like the same attention 
bestowed. Very many things could he regi- 
mented and organised into the mute system of 
education that Goethe evidently adumbrates 
there. But I believe, when people look into it, 
it will be found that they will not bo very long 
in trying to make some efforts in that direc- 
tion ; for the saving of human laliour, and the 
avoidance of human miser}', would be uncount- 
able if it were set about and begun even in 
part * 

Alas ! it is painful to think how very far away 
it is— any fuliilriient of such things; for 1 need 
not hide from you, young gentlemen— and that 
is one of the last things I am going to tell you — 
that you have got into a vciy troublous epoch 
of the worlil ; ujitl I don’t think yon will find it 
improve the footing you have, though you have 
many advantages which we had not You have 
careers open to you, by public cxamiiialions and 
80 on, which is a thing much to be ajiproved, 
and which we hope to see perfected more and 
more. All that was entirely unknown in my 
time, and you have many things to recognise as 
advantages. But you will find the ways of the 
world more anarchical than ever, I think. As 
far as I have noticed, revolution has come upon 
us. We have got into the age of revolutions. 
All kinds of things are coining to bo subjected 
to fire, 08 it were ; bolter and hotter the wiini 
I rises around everythiug. 

I Curious to say, now in Oxford and other 
I places that used to seem to lie at anchor in the 
stream of time, regardless of all cli.wiges, they 
are getting into the highest humour of mutation, 
and all sorts of new ideas are getting afloat. It ! 
is evident that whatever is not made of asbestos 
will have to be burnt in this world. It will not 
i stand the heat it is getting cxjiosed to. And in 
. saying that, it is but saying in other words that 
. we arc iu an epoch of anarchy— anarchy 
the conatahle. There is nobody that picks one’s 
t pocket without some policeman being ready to 
take him up. But in every other thing he is the 
I son, not of’Kosmos, but of Chaos. He is a 
j disobedient, and reckless, and altogether a 
waste kind of object — a commonplace man iu 


these epochs ; and the wiser kind of man— the 
select, of whom I hope you will be part— has 
more and more a set time to it to look forward, 
and will requiro to move with double wisdom ; 
and will find, in short, that the crooked things 
that he has to pull straight in his own life, or 
round about, wherever he may be, are mani- 
fold, and will task all his strength wherever he 
may go. 

But why should I complain of that either ? for 
that is a thing a m.an is born to in all epochs, 
lie is bom to expend every particle of strength 
that God Almighty has given him, in doing the 
work ho finds he is fit for — ^to stand it out to 
the last breath of life, and do bis best. We are 
called upon to do that ; and the reward we all 
get— which we are perfectly sure of if we have 
merited it— is that wo have got the work done, 
or, at least, that wo have tried to do the work ; 
for that is a great blessing in itself; and I 
should say there is not very much more reward 
than that going on in this world. If the man 
gets meat and clothes, what matters it whether 
he have £10,000, or £10,000,000, or £70 a year. 
He can gut moat and clothes for that ; and he 
will find very little difference intrinsically, if he 
is a wise man. 

I warmly second the advice of the wisest of 
men — “ Don’t bo ambitious ; don’t be at all too 
desirous to success ; be loyal ond modest.” Cut 
down the proud towering thoughts that you get 
into you, or see they be pure os well as high. 
There is a nobler ambition than the gaining of 
all California would be, or tbe getting of all the 
suffrages that are ou the planet just now. 

I'iually, gentlemen, I have one advice to give 
you, which is practically of very great import- 
aii(;c, thougli a very humido one. 

1 have no doubt you will have among you 
people ardently bent to consider life cheap, for 
the purpose of getting forward in what they are 
aiming at of higli ; and you are to consider 
Ihroughort, much more than is done at present, 
tiiut health is a thing to bo attended to continu- 
ally — that you are to regard that as the very 
liighest of all tcmi>oral thijigh for you. 'i'here is 
no kind of ucliiuvumout yon could make in the 
world tliat is equal to perfect health. What arc 
nuggets and millions 1 The French financier 
said, “Alas ! why is there no sleep to ho sold?” 
Sleep was not in the market at any riuotation. 

It is a curious thing that I remarked! long ago, 
and liavc often turned in my hea<l, that the old 
word for “holy” in the Giuman language, 

— also tneaiis “healthy.” And so JlrtlOrma 
means “holy-vell,”or“hcalthy-wcll.” Wehave 

in the Scotch “halo;” anrl J snppo.ic onr Eng- 
lish word “whole”" witli a ‘*w”~-all of one 
piece, without any hole iu it— is the samo word. 

I find that you could not get any bettor defini- 
tion of what “holy” really is than “healthy— 
completely •healthy.” aam in corpon 

aano. 
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A man with his intellect a clear, plain, geo- 
metric mirror, brilliantly sensitive of all objects 
and impressions around it, and imagining all 
things in their correct proportions— not twisted 
np into convex or concave, and distorting every- 
thing, so that he cannot sec the truth of the 
matter without endless groi)ing and manipula- 
tion— healthy, clear, and free, and all round 
about him. We never can attain that ut all. 
In fact, the operations we liave got into are 
destructive of it. You cannot, if you are going 
to do any decisive intellectual operation — if you 
are going to write a liook — at least, I never 
could — without getting decidedly made ill by it, 
and really you must if it is your business— and 
you must follow out wliat you are at — and it 
somctiifies is at the expense of health. Only 
remember at all times to get back as fast as 
possible out of it into health, and regard the 
real c(|iiilibriuui as the centre of things. Yon 
should always look at the lieilig^ which means 
holy, and holy^cans healthy. 

Well, that old etymology— what a lesson it is 
against certain gloomy, austere, ascetic people, 
that have gone about as if this world were all a 
dismal x>ri8on-house 1 It has, indeed, got all 
the ugly things in it that I have been allrding 
to ; blit there is an eternal sky over it, and tbn 
bloKsed Hutishine, verdure of Bpni:g, and rich 
autumn, and all that in it, too. Piety duos 
not mean that a man should make a soar fhm 
about things, and refuse to enjoy in moderation 
what his Maker has given. Neither do you 
find it to have been so with old Knox. Tf you 
look into him you will find a beautiful Scotch 
humour in him, as well as the grimmest and 
sternest truth when necessary, and a great deal 
of laughter. Wo find really some of the sunniest 
glimpses of things come out of Knox that 1 have 
seen in any man ; for instance, in his History 
of the Reformation,” which is a l)Ook I hope 
every one of you will read — a glorious book. 

On the whole, I would bid you staml up to 
your work, whatever it may be, and not he 
afraid of it- not in sonows or contradiction to 
yield, but pushing on towards the goal. And 
don’t suppose that people are ho.sti]c to you in 
the world. You will rarely find anybody de 
signedly doing you ill. You may feel often as 
if the whole world is obstructing you, more or 
less ; but you will find that to be because the 
world is travelling in a dififerent way from you. 


and roLshing on in its own path. Each man has 
only an extremely goodwill to himself— which 
he has a right to have — and is moving on to- 
wards his object Keep out of literature as a 
general rule, 1 should say also. If yon find 
many people who are hard and indifferent to 
you in a world that you consider to be unhospi- 
table and cruel— as often, indeed, happens to a 
tender-hearted, stirring young creature— you 
will also find there are noble hearts who will 
look kindly on you, and their help will be pre- 
cious to you beyond price. You will get good 
and evil as you go on, and have the success that 
has been appointed to you. 

I will wind up with a small bit of verse that 
is from Goethe also, and has often ^ne through 
my mind. To me it has the tone of a modem 
psalm in it in some measure. It is sweet and 
clear. I’he clearest of sceptical men had not | 
anything like so clear a mind a.s that man had { 
— freer from cant and misdirected notion of any | 
kind than any man in these ages has Wn. j 
This is what the poet says : j 

** Tljo Future bides in U j 

Gladness and sorrow ; 1 

We press still thorow ; j 

Nou£:ht that* abides in it 
Daunting us— Onward 1 
And solemn before us. 

Veiled, the dark Pon:d, j 

Goal of all mortal. 

Stars silent rest o'er us— ; 

Qravos under ns, silent. i 

While earnest thou gocest ' 

Comes boding of terror, 

Como phantasm and error: 

Perplexes the bravest 
With doubt and misgiving 

But heard are the voices. 

Heard are the Sages, 

The Worlds and the Ages ; 

'Choose well ; your choice Is 
Brief, and yet eu<Uess.' 

Here eyes do regard you 
In Ktemity's stillness; 

Here Is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward yon. 

Work, and despair not*' * 

One last word. UVr heissm euch. koffen m \ 
bid you be of hope. Adieu for this time. > 

* Oriftlnally publisbml In 0*rlyle’a *'Paet and Fre 
sent/' p. 818. | 
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I THE REFORM BILL OF 1831-82.- 

I L BELIKTB, sir, that 1 have now (tone with the 
exposition of onr plan, and with the priii<*.ip.al 
objections which may be brought against it. 
There is, indeed, one objection, sir, and that a 
very comprehensive one, to which I have not 
yet alluded >that.i8 the qne^itiou which may be 
put to us« as to what beueflt wo hope to confer 
upon the people by our plan of reform. We 
maybe asked, **Will you relif'vc the distresses 
of the people by reform; or will you not leave 
them precisely as they are?’* But, sir, I say 
that such a question is totally irrelevant to the 
matter. Sir, it might just as well be objected 
to my noble friend's intentions to rtilieve the 
people by taking off the duty on coals: “Oh, 
what signifies your reduction ? It does nothing 
whatever towards improving the constitution.” 
Any gentleman might just as well arraign my 
noble friend in this vray as toll me that this bill 
will not improve the condition or increase the 
comforts of the poor. Nor am T one of those 
who would debate the theory on which such 
expectations are founded. I am not one of those, 
sir, who would bold out to the people vain hojies 
of immediate beuelit from this measure which it 
could not realise. Neither am 1 one of those 
who maintain the opposite theory, such as is 
expressed in a well-known couplet, which I 
remember to have been once quoted by tlio late 
Lord Liverpool : 

** How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or enrn." 

For am 1 from agreeing in the opinion which 
the poet has so well expressed in those lines. 
ITiey are very pretty poetry, but they are not 
true in politics. Wlieii 1 look to one country 
t OB compared to another, at the different epochs 
i of their history, I am forced to believe that it is 
upon law and government that the^irosiKirity 
and morality, the power and intelligence, ol 
every nation depend. When I compare Spain 
(in which the traveller is met by the stiletto in 
the streets, and by the carbine in high roads) to 
England, in the poorest parts of which the 
traveller posses without fear, I think the dlifer- 
enoe fs occasioned by the different governments 
und^ ^rhich the people live. At least, sir, it 
cannot be denied that the end attained l>y the 
two governments of these respective countries 


* From A speech delivered in the Hoiuiv of Gom- 

oums. June 24, 1881. 


ivS essentially different. Is it i>os8ible, indeed, 
for any intelligent person to travel through 
countries and not' trace the characters and con- 
duct of the inhabitants to the nature of their 
institutions and government ? When 1 propose, 
therefore, a reform of rarliamcnt— when I pro* 
pose that the people shall send into this House 
real representatives, to deliberate on their wants, 
and to consult for their interests — to consider 
their grievances, and attend to their desires^ 
when I propose that they shall in fact, os they 
hitherto have been said to do in theory, possess 
the vast power of hohling the purse-strings of 
the tnuuoroh, I do it under the conviction that 
1 am laying the foundation of tM greatest im- 
luovcmoiit in tlie comforts and well-being of the 
people. Let what will he done, the laws of 
such an assembly will not be voted by men 
hurrying from the country, almost ignorant for 
wbat purpose, and arriving in this House at 
twelve o’clock ut night, in time to give a vote 
uiK>n a subject of which they have scarcely 
heard, and which they have never considoreiL 
In such an assembly the representatives of the 
people will consider, not with whom they ore 
voting, but for wlmt measure they vote. The 
measures of such an assembly will be deliber* 
alely weighed— and will be carefully designed 
to remedy the evils which may have been 
brought u]»on the country by had laws, and to 
rescue it Iroiii tlicir operation. When I am 
told that the government of a country does not 
affect the condition of a people, 1 say look to 
Ireland. What lias caused tlie state of that 
country to bo such as it now is? What, but 
the want ' f due, kind, p:iternal attention on 
the pait of its governinenW-a want of I'ellow- 
feclhig in the legislature with the great mass ot 
the jieople ? 1 say, then, that if we i<leiitify 
thi.s House with the pcojdo of the three king- 
doms, if wo give England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land the right of having legitimate representa- 
tives in I’nrliarneitt, however slow may bo our 
progress — however we may be repioachod by 
the factious for the tar<liness of our advance in 
giving to the peojilo all the rights and privileges 
they claim, wo provide for catrying into effect 
the acknowledged jirinciples of the constitu- 
tion, pro.serving uudiminished tlie prerogatives 
of the Crown, the authority of Farliamont, and 
the rights and liberties of the nation, guarded 
by the faithful representatives of a free people 
and the loyal subjects of a generous king. I 
move, sir, for leave to bnng jji u hill to aiuend 
the representation ol England and Wales. 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

Eholishmen, look at Ireland I what do you be- 
hold a beautiful country with wonderful agri- 
cultural and conimercial advantages — the link 
between America and Europe — the natural 
resting-place of trade on its way to cither 
hemisphere ; indented with havens, watered by 
deep and numerous rivers, with a fortunate 
climate, and a soil teeming with easy fertility, 
and inhabited by a bold, intrepid, and — with 
all their faults — a generous and enthusiastic 
people. 

Such is natoral Ireland; what is artificial 
Ireland? Such is Ireland as God made her; 
what is Ireland os England made her? 

This fine country is laden with a population 
the most miserable in Europe. Your domestic 
swine are better housed than the people. Har- 
vests, Die most abundant, are reaped by men 
with starvation in their faces ; famine covers a 
fruitful soil; and disease inhales a pure atmo- 
sphere; all the great commercial facilities of the 
country are lost ; the deep rivers, that should 
circulate opulence, and turn the machinery of a 
thousand manufactures, flow to the ocean with- 
out wafting a boat or turning a wheel, and the 
wave breaks in solitude in the silent magnifi- 
cence of deserted and shiploss Inirboiirs. 

Instead of being a source of wealth and 
revenue to the empire, Ireland cannot defray 
her own expenses, or pay a single lax. Instead 
of being a buhvavk and fortress, she <lebilitates, 
exhausts, and endangers England, and oilers 
an ' allurement to the siuiculators in universal 
ruin. 

The great mass o'f her cnonnoua population is 
alienated and dissociated from the state; the 
influenen of the constituted and legitimate 
authorities is gone; a strange, aiiomalous, and 
unexampled kind of government has sprung up 
from the public passions ; and exercises a des- 
potic sway over the great mass of the com- 
munity; while the class inferior in numbers, 
but accustomed to autliority, and infuriated at 
its loss, are throw'u into formidable reaction. 
The most ferocious passions rage from one ex- 
tremity of the country to the other. Hundreds 
and thousands of men, arrayed with badges, 
gather in the south; and the smaller factious, 
with discipline and arms, are marshalled in 
the north. The country is strewed with the 
materials of civil commotion, ami seems like 
one vast magazine of powder, which a spark 
might ignite into an explosion that would shake 


the whole fabric of civil society into ruin, and 
of which England would perhaps never recover 
the shock. 

RUSSIAN AND TURKISH TREATIES.* 

1 shall endeavour, in discharging the duty I 
have undertaken, to avoid a spirif of partisan- 
ship, which, in a question of this kind, would 
be peculiarly out of place, and simply to pre- 
sent to the House the facts which I conceive 
should induce the noble lord at the head of the 
foreign department, to furnish the House and 
the public with the documents I seek to have 
produced. The motion I have risen to make is 
this : ** Tliat an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, that ho will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
I House, copies of aujf treaty or treaties which 
I have been concluded between the Russian and 
Turkish Governments since the Ist of January j 
1833, and which have been officially commuui- 
I cated to the British Government ; together with 
copies of any correspondence between his 
I Majesty's Government and the Russian and 
I Turkish Governments, relative to the said 
i treaties.” 

! 1 proceed at once to the statement of the 

I facts, the incidents, and the documents, on 
j which I rely, I shall not take any remote 
period, but commence at tbe autumn of the 
year 1831. In the autumn of that year, the 
forces of tlie Pacha of Egypt began their march ; 
on the 3d of December 1831, the siege of Acre 
was cornineiiced; in May 1832 Acre fell; Ibra- 
him proceeded on his march, and advanced into 
Syria ; on tbe 14tli of June, Damascus was taken. 

In July 1832 another great battle was fought, 
and Ibrahim advanced upon Taurus ; be passed 
it. Any one who will give the slightest examina- 
tion to the relative position of the two armies 
must see tj^^ut the success of Ibrahim was inevi- 
table. This vras the state of affairs in July 1832. 
Wliat w'as the course adopted by Turkey? She | 
applied for aid to England. The fact is admitted, j 
in a speech made by the noble lord in this House | 
on the 11th of July 1833. It was further ad- | 
mitted by tbe noble lord, that if this country | 
had then thought proper to interfere^ its inter- | 
terence would have been effectual. , 

Lord Palmkrston— N o. 

Mr SiisiL— It is 80 stafhd. It has also been 
stated, but I know not whether on good author- 


* Speech In the House of Commons, Maidi 17, 1884 
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ity, thattlie application of Turkey to this country 
for assistance was sustained hy Russia, which 
power is said to have intimated her wish, or 
solicited, that the aid asked by Turkey should 
be given : England refused her assistance. That 
fact will not be questioned; it remains to be 
explained. It was asked at the time, why assist* 
ance was not given to our ancient ally? But 
the events which subsequently happened, gave 
retrospective force to the interrogatory ; for it is 
impossible not to ask, with a sentiment stronger 
than mere curiosity, why it was that Turkey, 
when she sought our assistance, was thrown upon 
Russia as her only resource? The refusal hav- 
ing been given, is it not a most extraordinary 
circurastanccwtliat England sent an ambassador 
to Constantinople ? The war began in October 
1831; Acre fell in May 1832; Damascus, in June 
1832 ; the Taurus was passed ; aid was asked from 
and refused by England ; and yet no ambassa- 
dor was sent from England! Let the noble lonl, 
if he will have the goodness to note the ques- 
tions I ask in the course of my statement, tell 
us how it happened that the war had been con- 
cluded two months before the English minis- 
ter arrived at Constantinople? The battle of 
Koniah was fought on tlae 2l8t of September 
1832; and although this progress of Ibrahim 
attracted the attention of Europe, it does not 
seem to have induced the English cabinet to 
give any acceleration to the movements of my 
Lord Ponsonby. He W'as appointed, I believe, 
in December 1832; but he did not arrive in 
Constantinople till May 1833, after the battle of 
Koniah bad been fought, and application bad 
been made by Turkey to Russia ; and, indeed, 
after—as is stated upon authority, J believe, 
worthy of credit, and which it will remain for 
the noble lord to coniirm or contradict — Russia 
had written to the sultan in the language of 
fraternal or diplomatic endearment, making him 
a tender of the assistance of Russia, whether 
that assistance was required by sea or by laud. 
On the 17th of February, the French admiral, 
Roussin, arrived at Constantinople, and this 
leads me to remark upon a circumstance deserv- 
ing of notice. It is this— tliat not England, but 
France, had no ambassador at Constantinople 
during the progress of the events I have men- 
tioned. The reason of France being thus situ- 
ated, is said to be, that General Guilleiuinot, 
who had been there as ambassador, having sug- 
gested to the Porte, on the breaking out of the 
Polish insurrection, that that was a good oppor- 
tunity to repair the disasters and injuries of the 
war which terminated in the treaty of Adrianople, 
Prince Pozzo di Borgo applied to the French 
minister, Sebasliani, to have him removed. I 
meution*this as a Idnd of excuse for England, 
because France, havinglonly a chargi (Taffaires, 
it may be said that we were not called upon to 
have more than a secretory of legation. Admiral 
RoossId having arrived on the 17th of February, 


he, on the 19th of February, remonstrated with 
the divan, on the fatal elVoets to the Turkish 
empire which must result from colling in Russia 
as an auxiliary. On the very next day the 
Russian fleet appeared in the Bosphonis. There 
was, however, no immediate disembarkotion. 
The French admiral remonstrated, but the Eng- 
lish ambassador was not there to ronioustrjitc, 
for Lord Ponsonby was relieving hiiiisolf at 
Naples from the fatigues of his diplomatic 
negotiations in Belgium. An effort was made 
by him, however, to induce Ibrahim to retreat, 
but all it led to was the raising a question re- 
specting the possession of Armenia. In tliat 
question, Admiral Roussin said he would not 
interfere, not wishing to concern liimself in the 
domestic quarrels of the parties. He accord- 
ingly retired, and 20,000 Russians encamped on 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus. Complete 
possession having been taken of Constantinople, 
Count Orlolf arrived, if not before Lord Pon- 
sonby, to much better pur}) 08 e ; for, whilst he 
seemed to be engaged in the sho^and festivities 
of the capital, on the illuminations of their 
Seraglio, ho was all the while ofTecting a claudos- 
tino treaty with the sultan, not only without 
the intervention, but without the knowledge of 
the English or French embassies. That was the 
treaty of the Blh of July, the production of 
which 1 seek from the noble lord. I have now, 
by a succinct narrative, brought down my state- 
ment to that inij)orlant period, the 8th of July 
1883, the date of the Buhjugatioii of Turkey; not, 

I hope, of llio dishonour of England. When was 
! that treaty known by the noble lord ? I may 
mention, by the way, h remarkalde circum.stanco 
wliich took place in the House of Commons on 
the Hill of July. 

My honourable friend who sits beside me 
(the member for (Joventry) moved for certain 
papers respecting the riuMUit traiiHactions between 
Russia, Turkey, and Mehcmet All On that 
oct^asion tli<‘ noble lord o]»poKite jiroiiounced u 
speech, refit- ting the highest credit on his di])lo- 
luatic a})ilitieB. 'J'he noble lord stated, as a 
reason for not producing the pax^ers, that events 
to which they related could hardly be said to be 
brought to a close, and that the docuiuents 
asked for ought not to be produced, till a diplo- 
matic wind-up had been arrived at. But he 
exjiresBed seutinicuts worthy of a jirosclylc of 
Mr Canning, observing that it was (juilu a mis- 
take to suppose that Englaml was not imix>arcd 
to go to war if honour and dignity required it ; , 

mentioTiiiig, ut the sanio time, that assistance 
had been refused to Turkey. Tliis being oa the 
llih of July, the noble loid, of courM;, was not 
aware of the treaty of the Stli of July. How 
did the English public bee.uric acquainted with 
that treaty ? Or xierlia])^ the more j>roper quod- 
lion would be — Imw did the noble lord become 
acquainted with it? Tlie noble lord obtained 
his first information touching, I will not my, 
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the details and particulars, but tbe sulwlauce of 
that treaty, from a letter which apjieared in the 
Morning Herald on the 21st of August 1833, 
from its correspondent at Constantinople- In 
this letter it was slated that Count OrlofT had 
succeeded completely in throwng dust into the 
eyes of the Kiiglish and Kreuch ambassadors ; 
for that, whilst he ajjpeared to he absorbed in all 
the gaieties of th(4 Turkish metropolis, he was in 
reality prosecuting the deep and dark dcifigiis 
which Itnshia had so long entertained ; and that 
Oil the 8th of July lie had induced the sultan to 
conclude on offensive and defensive treaty, ad- 
mitting the virtual surrender to Russian dominion 
of all the rights of Turkey, 

llie particulars of that treaty, beyond three 
articles, the writer did not pretend to know; 
but lie added, that the next day Count Orloff 
set off for St Petersburg}! ; that the greatest 
confusion and dismay prevailed among the other 
diplomatic bodies ; and that they had despatched 
couriers to their respective courts. This letter 
was brought under the attention of the House of 
(.'omnionson the2'l thof August, by thohonourable 
and gallant member for Westminster ; on which 
occasion the noble lord stated in his place, that of 
the treaty of the 8th of July ho ofHcially knew 
nothing whatever ; the only iuforinatiuu he had 
upon the subject being through the medium of 
tbe public journals, upon whoso activity ho 
passed a just iiauegyric— an activity which cer- 
tainly, on that occasion, inuoli surpassed that of 
the agents of the Goveriiiuent. The noble lord, 
on that occasion, admitted a second time that 
Turkey liad asked for assistance from England 
before applying for it to Russia. I have now 
brought myself down to the 24th of August 
1833. On the 29th of August, the king delivered 
his speech from the throne on the prorogation of 
Parliament. With these facts, or these rumours 
which, at all events, ultimately turned out fatal 
facts — ^with all these circumstaucoa before it — 
the cabinet adviswl his Majesty to declare in his 
speech from the throne— *nnil that 8p< ecli must 
comstitutiojiiilly be considered the speech of his 
Mi^esty's ministers — that the relation between 
Turkey and England remained undisturbed. 

Let the House bear in mind that the noble 
lord, if he hud not received the despatch for- 
warded to him on tbe 9th of July, certainly had 
had his attention called to the treaty of the 8(h 
of J ul y or the 14th of August ; and yet persuades 
his colleagues to advise bis Majesty to say on the 
29th of August : 

*'The hostilities which had disturbed the 
peace of Turkey Itave been terminated ; and yon 
may be assured that niy attention will be care- 
fully directed to any events wbicli may a fleet 
tho iircseiit state or the future iudejieudeiiee of 
that empire.” 

1 now pass at once to the month of October in 
tho same year. Tn October ML L«a Gren^e, tbe 
French chargi <PaJdires^ addressed a letter to 


Count Nesselrode of a most remarkable kind. { 
Considering the dose jimction which subsisted 
between the courts of St James's and the Tni- 
leries-^a junction which I hope still continues 
—considering the fidelity of that alliance to be 
mutnal — it is hardly too much to look upon this 
note as if it came from the noble lord himsdif, 
sitting in Downing Street. This note of M. La 
Grenee was written in October, but was not 
published in Paris till the 23d of December 1833, 
when it came before the whole of the European 
public. I pray the particular attention of the 
House to this note. Our attention has lately 
been directed to matters of domestic interest 
I and immediate pressure ; but be it remembered, 

I that events are now going on wbidh are fraught 
with consequences which may affect onr domes- 
tic interests as much as others which only appear 
larger because more near. The note of M. La 
Grenee to Count Nesselrode runs thus : 

**Tho uiulersigned Charg4 d' Affaires of his 
Majesty the ICing of the French, has received 
orders to express to the cabinet of St Peters- 
burgh the profound affliction felt by the French 
Government, on learning the conclusion of the 
treaty of the 8th of July lost, between his 
Majesty the Emperof of Russia and the Grautl 
Seignior. In the opinion of the king's govern 
ment, this treaty assigns to the mutual relations 
existing between the Ottoman empire and Russia 
a new character, against which the powers of 
Europe have*a right to protest” 

To this note, Count Nesselrode replied in the 
following cant, offensive, and almost contume- 
lious language : 

“ It is true that this act changes the nature of 
the relations between Russia aud tho Porte, for 
in tlie room of long-continued hostilities it sub- 
stitutes that friendship aud that confidence, in 
which the Turkish Government will henceforth 
find a guarantee for its stability ahd necessary 
means of defence, calculated to ensure its pre- 
servation, In this conviction, and guided by 
the ])nrcst and most disinterested intentions, 
liis Majesty the Emperor is resolved, in case ol 
necessity, to discharge faithfully tho obligatious 
imposed on him by the treaty of tbe 8th of July, 
thus acting as if the declaration contained in the 
note of Monsieur La Gren4e had no existence. ! 

** St Pe^orsbuTgh, October 1833.” 

This note is taken from the Atigsburgh OazeUe, ; 
to which it purports to have been transmitted in | 
a letter from Paris on the 23d of December. > 
Here let one remark be made, which will not | 
trench on tho distinct classification of facts. If 
the French Government re.njoustrated, it is to 
be presumed that the noble lord did not remain 
silent. Where is his correspondence?^ Wa.s a 
note as affronting written in reply, or was it 
oven couched in more cSbstic phraseology, aud 
in tho same style of contemptuous repudiation 
as the article in the Si Petarsburgh Oozellf* 
on the presumption of our interference in the 
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ftfbits of Poland? To return to dates and facts away, and instead of proceeding to Smyrna, 
— on the let of January, Pozzodi Sorgo addressed gave a preference to a more distant and less 
the King of the Frendi, and on that occasion the commodious harbour, where, however, Kussian 
accomplished Corsican pronounced on Louis iniluenoe was not quite so predominant as in 
Philip on eulogium, accompanied with protesta- ' that celebrated bi^ven. Tlie glory of Ibis expedi- 
tions, characteristio of both— of the party wbo ! tion belongs to the First Lord of the Admiralty; 
inaulged in, and the party who was graciously but it is to be conjectured that the achievement 
pleased to accept the holy panegyric. Six days was suggested by the genius of tlio Secretory for 
after, in bringing up the address, H. Bignon Foreign Affairs. But in what did it result? 
deiiyerod a speech, which was received with That reiuains to be told ; and, for the satisfac- 
cqnal surprise and acclamation. He denounced tion of that curiosity, T, this night, afford an 
the conduct of Russia towards Poland, and held opportunity. Parliament met on the 5th. 'llie 
out the aggressions upon Turkey as indicative king’s speedi informed us that the integrity of 
of that deep and settled purpose, of which he the Porte was, for the future, to be preserved 
had, in his official capacity, a perfect cognisance, (the suTtan having boon first stripped and then 
In 1807, he 'said, Alexander had tendered all | manacled), and that his Majesty c^outinuod to 
Southern Europe to Napoleon, provided Napo- ’ receive assurances which did nut disturb his 
leon would give him what he called at once in couflduiice that peace would be jircserved. The 
homely, but powerful diction — the key of his Duke of Wellington, in another place, adverted 
own house — Constantinople. That offer was to the treaty of Constantinople, and Lord Qrey 
refused; the consequences were foreseen by rctortetl Adrlanople upon his Grace. But in 
Napoleon. M. Bignon then warned France to the treaty of Adrianople there was, at all events^ 
beware of the advances of Russian power in the | nothing that infringed upon our rights ofi to the 
East, and denounced, while he revealed Lor I navigation of the Black Sea ; and it is to be 
policy, and invoked his countrymen to awaken recollected that whatever the First Lord of the 
to a sense of the insults offered to the dignity of Treasury might have said, the Secretary for 
France, and the violation offered to her rights. Foreign Affairs declared that — while ho desired 
To this speech, the Duke de Broglie made an peace, of war lie was not in the least afraid.” In 
answer conspicuous in itself, and which his this House no interrogatories were put. On the 
subsequent conduct rendered still more remark- 24th of February the following paragraph 
able. He expressed his unqualified concurrence appeared in the .which, from its being 

in all that had been said, and thanked M. Big- the supposed organ of Government, deserves 
non for having given expression to the senti- great attention, the more especially as we ore 
ments which he and his colleague.s entertained, left to the newspapers for our intelligence. 
On the very next day, this very man went down That article stated : 

to the Chamber, and made a speech which was ** Another treaty between Russia and Turkey 
received with astonishmeut by both countries. ' has been concluded at St Potorsburgh, which 
He contended that no violation of treaty had was signed by Achmut Pacha on the 29t]i of last 
taken place, expressed satisfaction with Russian month. . . . Enough has transpired to 

policy, and stated that there had been no mate- i satisfy the most jealous that its spirit is pacific, 
rial alteration made respecting the passage of ' and indeed advantageous to the TiirkiHh cinpiro. 
the Dardanelles. M. Thiers, in reply to M. i The Porte is relieved from the pressure of the 
Mauguin, said nearly the same thing ; and, al- j engagemei.. s imposed iipon her at Adrianople ; 
though La Gren^e’s note was y^t fresh in every ftnd we understand that the ])rincipalitieH, with 
memory, and the Duke of Brogi.(''s approval of j the exception of Sillstria, will shortly 1j(‘. evneu- 
Biguon's speech was ringing in every ear, ex- ated, and the sum exacted by the former treaty 
pressed no sort of discontent at any one of the reduced oue>tliird. Such relaxations of positive 
incidents which had taken place. M. Thiers, engagements are proofs either of the moderation 
however, incidentally acknowledged that it was and good senseof Russia, or of the influence which 
a part of the treaty, that all vessels ofqiowers at the union of England and France, and the finii 
war with Russia should be excluded from the andconcertedlanguageof those two ixiwcrs, have 
passage of the Dardanelles. Our own Parlia- acquired in the councils of St Petershurgh.” 
ment did not meet until the 5th of February ; Is it not reasonable that thi.s treaty should be 
but before it assembled an accident occurred laid before the House? It is to bo oiiservcd, 
which remains to be explained. The Frentjh that in any account of it, nitlior in our jouninls 
and English fleets united, proceeded to the J)ar- or in the Algm/dm Ze.Uv,iuj, Tiot one word is 
I danelles, which Russia had spared no expense said of the paKsage of the I).ir<]an(dlc.s. Tlie 
to forti^ ; and, having displayed the tri-colonr, princij^alitieH of Walhichia and Moldavia, in- 
and ‘*the meteor flag of England,” as it has deo(4 are to lie evacuat»id. I'liat circumstance 
been nobly called, near the spot where Sir i^ a mere delusion ; for Wallachia and Moldavia 
C^aorgi Duekwortli, when Lord Grey was Secre- are as much dependent on Jtussia as if they had 
for ITonign Affairs, expended a good deal actually been transferred. Their bospodan arc 
ofpowder without much avail, both fleets sailed virtually nominated by RussU; no Turk oaa 
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reside in the country; and every appointment, “7th Article.— The Sublime Porte declares 
down to that of the humblest officer, is effected the passage of the canal of Constantinople coni- 
iliroiigh Russian dictation. Silistria is retained pletely free and open to Russian merchant 
— the key of the Lower Danube, commanding vessels under merchant flags, from the Black 
all Bulgaria, and a place so important, that the Sea to the Mediterranean, and from the Medi- 
Greek emperors constructed a wall there to pro- terranean to the Black Sea ; upon the same 
tect their frontier, and guard against the incur- principle the passage is declared free and open 
sions of the barbarians. As to the remission of to all merchant vessels belonging to powers at 
money, that concession is made to an insolvent peace with the Porte. The Porte declares, that 
debtor ; it is not the first time that Russia has under no pretence whatsoever will it throw any 
adopted the same course ; the payment of a obstacle in the way of the exercise of this right, 
tribute is of little moment from a country which ’ and engages, above all, never hereafter to stop 
is almost incoriiorated in her dominions, and or detain vessels, either with cargo or in ballast, 
will soon meet the fate of so many of the Turk- ! whether Russian, or belonging to nations with 
ish provinces. But how does this treaty modify which the Porte shall not be in a state of do- 
or affect that of the 8th of July '{ It doc.s not at dared war.*’ 

all relate to it. It concerns the treaty of Adrian- In the manifesto, published by the Emperor 
ople ; and as long as we have nothing else on Nidiolas, on the Ist of October 1829, he says : 
this question, the House is entitled to receive “ The passage of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
adequate information from the Government, phorus is henceforth free and open to the com- 
With respect to the Dardanelles, a matter of merce of all the nations of the world.” 
signal importance to England — affecting her i Thus the stipulation was, that all nations at 
commerce — affecting not only the navigation of * peace (not, be it observed, with Russia, but 
the Euxino, but giving Russia a control over | with the Porte) should enjoy the right of un- 
Greece and the entire Archipelago— it maybe j impeded passage; but how has that been effected 
as well to state with brevity the treaties that | by the treaty of tho^ 8tb of July? Will it l>e 
existed between England and Turkey, and those said that nothing was accomplished by the 
that oxistcil between Russia and Turkey, pre- Autocrat by that treaty? If so, why was it 
vious to that regarding which information is signed without the knowledge of our ambassador, 
demanded. I will not go back to the reign of and in a clandestine and surreptitious way ? 
Elizabeth. By the treaty of 167i), concluded by What are its provisions ? Do the public jour- 
Sir John Finch, the navigation of all the Turkish nals give a just account of it ? Is it true that 
sens was secured to England. In 1809, a little it provides that no vessels belonging to a power 
time after our rupture with the Porte, produceil at war with Russia shall enjoy that right? If 
by the attack on the Dardanelles, a new treaty so, the alteration is palpable; and if there be no 
was executed, by wliich the passage of the Dar- express declaration to this effect, let there be an 
duiiellcs and the canal of Constantinople was alliance, offensive and defensive, and the Porte 
wciirod to England. The 11th article pro- is boun<l to consider every enemy of Russia os 

vided, that in time of peace no slnp of war its own ; the consequence is precisely the same 

should pass, no mutter to what country it might as if the Porte surrendered to Russia the posses- 
belong. In 1774, by the treaty of Kaynadgi, sion of the Dardanelles, and the last of the sul- 
the passage of the Dardanelles was first secured tans is the first satrap of Nicholas the Great, 
to Russian lu'Tchant vessels. In 1780 a quarrel There docs not appear to be any sound reason 
♦ook place resjiccting an aniied vessel. In 1783 for withholding this treaty. It bos been the 
a new treaty was entered into, and another in subject of remonsimnee by France — of debate in 
3792 (that treaty by which the Crimea, just like the French Chamber — of diverhified commentary 
Greece, was declared indeju'inleiit, and then in the public journ.als. Why withhold it? 
absorbed in Russian domination), and by both There must be a strange inconsistency in pub- 

trcatics the passage was secured to merchant J lihliing all the enormous answers to protocols 

vessels only. j respentingvBelgium, where the transaction is os 

In 1800 Russia, having obtained the protector- i yet iiiconqiletei and in refusing to furnish an}'- 
ship of the Ionian Islands (their importance we ' thing but materials for surmise on this treaty, 
felt in 3815, not so much because wo desired to Ponderous folios of fruitless negotiati ns on the 
acquire, as to take them from a power that affairs of Belgium have been given to the world, 
aimed at predominance in the j^Ieditcrrauean^, Let the Government aet upon the principle 
entered into a treaty, securing the }ias8age to adopted in that case, and give the Engli.-h 
the merchant vessels of the islands. In 3812 ! jieople the means of forming a judgment of tin* 
the treaty of Bucharest was signed, by which policy which his Majesty’s ministev have 


i 


Bessarabia was given up to Russia, and all 1 adopted in a question where the national honour | 

former treaties respecting tlie Danlanelles were and interest are so deeply involved. It may >»e i 

eonfinned. In 1829 the treaty of Adrlanople said, “Trust in the minister, lie sure that he j 

was signed, and with respect to the Dardanelles, will not desert his duty, or acquiesce in any | 

N>ntaiued the following passage; measure incompatible with the hononr of Enff' j 
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I Uiid." 1 should be disposed to do so, when I 
take into account that the Secretary for Foreign 
I Affairs was a political follower of Mr Canning, 

I who considered the interests and the honour of 
j England as so closely blended, and although the 
j noble lord may have abandoned the opinions on 
domestic policy which were entertained by Mr 
Canning where ho was in the wrong, it is to be 
presumed that he adhered with a closer tenacity 
to those opinions in foreign ]>olicy where Mr 
Canning was in the right. But this ground of 
confidence in the noble lord is modified, if not 
countervailed, by the recollection, that in many 
recent transactions ho has been baflled by that 
power which has gathered all the profligate 
nobility of l?urope together, in order to com- 
pound a cabinet of Machiavellian mercenaries to 
maintain the cause of slavoi^ through the world, 
j Look at Belgium — ^look at the Bussian-Dutch 
loan. The noble lord, although guided by the 


Prince of Benevento, has lost his way in the 
labyrinth which Bussia has pre])arcd for him 
and Poland. *‘We shall,” he exclaimed, “re- 
monstrate.” We did remonstrate, .ind de- 
spatched Lord Durham to St Poiorslmrgh (why 
was not Sir Stratford Canning there ?), and what 
has been the result? If confidence to bo 
entertained in the noble lord, it must bo built 
on some firmer basis than his entertainiiicut of 
the treaty of Vienna. Instead of calling on the 
people of England to confide in him, lot him 
build his confidence in the English people. They 
are attached to peace, but they are not afraid of 
war. Our fleet could blow the Russian navy from 
the ocean. England is yet a match for the North- 
ern Autocrat, and tliere is might enough left in 
her arm to shatter the colossus that bestrides 
the sea by which Europe is divided from Asia, 
and which has been accounted from time beyond 
record one of the demarcations of the world. 


. EARL OF DERBY. 

1799-1869. 


I THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 

I [Fnoai the conclusion of a speech in the House 
' of Lords, on the 4th April 1859, when Parlia- 
j ment was dissolved.] 

1 When the vote passed in the other House, my 
colleagues ami myself were fully and unani- 
mously of opinion that there were only two 
alternatives which it was possible for us to 
select, viz., to take upon ourselves tbo responsi- 
bility of advising her Majesty to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, as soon as it could be done consistently 
with the discharge of those duties and the per- 
formance of that amount of business which is 
indispensable before a dissolution can take place, 
and thereby making an appeal to the deliberate 
opinion of the country; or, in the second place, 
to offer her Majesty our gratitude for past fa- 
vours, and with a deep sense of he^ Majesty’s 
kindness and confidence, humbly and dutiiully 
to tender to her Majesty the resignation of our 
offices. My Lords, we carefully considered these 
two alternatives, and I can assure your Lordships 
that— if we had considered anything but the 
imperative calls of duty— if we had not been 
prepamd to sacrifice our private convenience to 
the pii^lic interests, there was not one of my 
colleagues who would not, with me, joyfully 
aceepted the alternative 1 have pointed out— who 
would not have embraced with fiati.sfaction the 
opportunity of relieving himself from the cares, 
labonn, and responsibilities of office, and who 


would not have contentedly withdrawn into the 
retiremont of private life. 

My Lords, the interests at stake were too great 
to permit ns to consider our private feelings and 
personal conveniences. There was the critical 
state of affairs abroad as well as at home, and 
... I believe that the proserv'atlon of the public 
peace of Europe, if it is still to be main tai noil, 
will bo seriously endangered by any change in 
the jiresent composition of her Majesty’s Goveni- 
ment. My Lords, 1 speak this not boastfully as 
to myscU and iny colh'agues, but T know that 
there is .>0 country in Phirope in wliich the 
lovers of peace do not look with serious ajipre- 
hensions to the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment and the substitution of a government 
presided over either by the noble viscount the 
iriemher for Tiverton, or the noble lord the 
member for the city of London, My Lords, we 
are not insensible to the inconvenience of a 
<lisso1ution at the present moment, to the delay 
which it will cause in the conduct of public 
business, to the various evils which are irisopa*- 
ablo from a dissolution of Parliament at this 
season of the year; but, believing that it is 
essential that the country should have an opiior- 
tnnity of pronouncing an opinion, and of api)Iy- 
ing, at the earliest possible opportunity, a remedy 
for the present unsatisfactory state of things, nvi. 
thought it our duty respectfully to tender our 
advice to her Majesty that she would be pleased 
to sanction as early a rlissolution of Porliamexit 
as shall be compatible with the state of public 
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nusiness; and, if her Majesty should not be 
pleased to apx>rove of that suggestion, we humbly 
and unanimously tendered to her Majesty the 
resignation of the offices we held« Though not 
insensible to the inconvenience of either course, 
her Majesty graciously intimated her pleasure 
that we should continue to hold our offices, and 
htT Majesty sanctioned an .appeal to be made to 
the judgment and ilorision of the people. 

My Lords, to tliiil appeal T look with conh- 
denco. But the country will greatly mistake the 
character of that appeal if it supposes that the 
question which is wibniitted to it is, whether 
this or that measure of refortn should be adopted, 
and whether this or that clause or provision 
should be inserted in the bill. \V e have redeemed 
our pledge to propose to Parliament what we 
thought would have satisfied the reasonable 
erpoctations of the House of Commons, and 
would have shown the conciliatory spirit in 
which we undertook the question. But, iny 
Lords, after the vote of the House of Commons 
on this subject we hold ourselves free from the 
])rovisions of that bill, and l^eo to reconsider the 
whole question anew, without prejudice and 
with duo delilieration. The (‘onrse adopted by 
the other House on the motion of the noble lord 
the member for the city of London [Lord John 
Russell] will have this effect, that no single 
member of that House, who may be unconnected 
with office, will be by his vote pledged to one 
single provision of that measure. The princi- 
ples and details of any now bill will he ns open 
to coiisiileration aud delilieration as they wore 
beforu our moasiiro was submitted to Parlia- 
ment. 1 know some of my friends in the House 
of Commons have been threatened that, if they 
go to the hustings, they must go with this bill 
round their nec'ks, and they have been defied 
in such a case to iiicot a popular constituency. 
1 say nothing about the hustings, because that is 
not a place where c^ilm deliberation always pre- 
vails, but wliere pas.sion and clamour often carry 
the day. But 1 am satisfied that, where any 
coustituoncy will calmly and fairly consider the 
merits and dements ot that treasure, they will 
be of opinion the oill we offered was a large, 
liberal, and useful measure of reform, and one 
which, while largely extending the advantages 
of the fhinchiso and admitting many of the lower 
closseSy yet did not iudiscriinlTiately admit such 
a number as to overbear all other classes, and 
^ enable the lower classes to monopolise the repre- 

I sentation. The House of Commons, however, 
has thought tit to prohibit the discussion of 


that measure. The amendment of the noble , 
lord will have the effect of postponing for another 
year the settlement of the question of reform. 

It will have the effect of creating serious incon- ^ 
venience to the public interests by the intemip- 
tion of useful and necessary legislative measureB^ 
by the chock it will give to commercial specul^** 
tion, by apprehensions of the possible conse- 
quences of a diange of ministry, and of danger 
to the peace of Europe. I know all this ; and I 
know, too, that the vote which the House of 
CommoDs has pronounced will not have the 
effect, in the slightest degree, of establishing 
any principle of parliamentary reform. 

My Lords, we do not api)eal to the country on 
the subject of parliamentary reforn., still less do 
wc appeal to the country on the particular pro- 
visions of that bilL We appeal to the country 
on a much larger and broader question — whether 
the present state of the House of Commons- 
split up 0.4 it is into hundreds of petty parties, 
any one of which is unable to conduct the bust- 
nes-s of the country, but which are able, by 
combining together, to obstruct any government 
that may be formed^— shall receive the continued 
support and confidence of the people of England? 

We appeal to them u men who have endea- 
voured faithfully to discharge the duties of our 
office, who have endeavoured to deserve the 
coiilldence which the House of Commons has 
withheld, and the confidence which out sovereign 
has been pleased to renew in us ; we appeal to 
them to know whether they will entrust the 
preparatiou of a measure of reform to those who 
would approach it in a calm and deliberate 
spirit, and discuss it in a moderate and temper- 
ate tone, or whether they would entrust the 
preparation of such a measure to men who have 
embarked upon the wild and visionary schemes 
of the honourable member for Birmingham, and 
the hardly les.4 dangerous and visionary proposi- I 
tions of the right honourable gentleman tbe ! 
member for Carlisle, the partner of the noble i 
lord in’concocting this resolution. We appeal to | 
them whether, as lovers of fair dealing, and , 
plain and straightforward conduct in public | 
men, they would sanction the overthrow of a ' 
ministry who, in honourably endeavouring to , 
discharge their duty, have fallen, not in pumu* ' 
ance of a difference of opinion brought forward 
in fair pHrliamentary conflict, but who have 1 
been overthrown in consequence of the success— 
the undeserved, but 1 will not call it the unanti- 
cipated success— of what, not to use an offensive 
expression, I will term an ingenious manreuvre. 
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LORD MACAULAY. 

18(K)-1859. 


ON COPYRIGHT. 

[Fbok a speech delivered in a committee of tbo 
House of Commons, April 6, 1842. On Sd 
March 1842 Lord Mahon obtained permission to 
bring in a bill to amend the law of copyright. 
By its provisions copyright was extended to tbo 
term of twer^y-flve years from the death of an 
author. The plan suggested by Lord Macaulay 
in his speech was, with some slight alterations, 
adopted. Dr J. O. Holland, in speaking of the 
necessity of a copyright law between England 
and America, lays down very clearly in what a 
copyright really consists : “ If there is anything 
to which a man has a right, it is to that which 
he creates, or that which his culture and labour 
bring into fresh comhination.s for the use of the 
world The first factor in the value of a book 
is its authorship. The first man who does any 
work upon a book is the author. The qucRtion 
of publication depends, or is suppo.xied to depend, 
upon the quality of that work. Until the author 
is fairly paid for his work, no man — publisher 
or reader — has a right to appropriate it any 
more than he has a right to steal a sixpence 
from a neighbour's pocket. . . . The primary, 
vital value of every book is given to it by its 
author, and this, in equity, ho never alienates. 
He should be able to win a return for his value 
from every man all over the world who chooses 
to purchase the volume that conveys it"] 

The present state of the law is this. The 
author of a work has a certain, copyright in that 
work for a term of twenty-eight years. If he 
should live more than twenty-eight year.s after 
the publication of the work, he retains tlie copy- 
right to the end of his life. 

My noble friend does not propo.se to make 
any addition to the term of twenty-eight years. 
But he proposes that the copyright shall last 
twenty-five years after the author’s death. Thus 
my noble friend makes no addition td that term 
which is certain, hut makes a very large addi- 
tion to that term which is uncertain. 

My plan is different I would make no addi- 
tion to the nncertain term; but I would make a 
laige addition to the certain term. 1 propose to 
odd fourteen years to the twenty-eight years 
whioh the law now allows to an author. Uis 
copyri^t will, in this way, last till his death, 
or till the expiration of forty-two years, which- 
ever shall first happen. And I think that I 
ihall be able to prove to the satisfaction of the 
committee that ray plan will be more beneficial 


to literature and to literary men than the plan 
of my noble friend. 

It must surely, sir, be admitted that the pro- 
tection which we give to books ought to bo dis- 
tributed as evenly as pos.sib)c, that every book 
sliould have a fair share of that protection, and 
no l)Ook more than a fair share. It would evi- 
dently be absurd to put tickets into a wheel, 
with difiereiit numbers marked upon them, ami 
to make writers draw, one a tonn of twenty- 
eight years, anotlior a term of fifty, anothcl^ o 
term of ninety. And yet this sort of lottery is 
wbatmy iioi»ie friend proposes to establish. 1 
know that we cannot altogether exclude chance. 
You have two terms of copyright; one certain, 
the other uncertAin; and we cannot, I admit, 
get rid of the uncertain teiiu. It is ])roper, no 
doubt, that an nutlior's copyright should last 
during lus life. But, sir, thoiigli we cannot 
altogether exclude chance, we can very much 
diiiiinihh the Rharo which chance must have in 
distributing the recoinpenHe wliich we wish to 
give to genius and learning. By every addition 
which we make to the certain term wo diminish 
the influencH of chance ; hy every addition 
which we make to the uncertain term we in* 
cre.a8e the influence of chance. 1 shall make 
myself best understood by putting cases. Take 
two einiiiont female writers, who died within 
our own memory, Madame IVArblay and Miss 
Austen. As the law now stands. Miss Ansteii’s 
charming novels would have only from twenty- 
eight to tliirty-Llireo years of copyright. Fox 
that extraordinary woman died young: she died 
before liet- gciiiiiH was fully ojipreciated l)y the 
world. M.'idnine D’Arlday outlived the whole 
generation to wliich she belonged. Tlie copy- 
right of her cehti^-\ted novel “ Evelina" lasted, 
under the present law, sixty-two years. Surely 
this inequality is sufficiently great- -sixty-two 
years of copyright for ** Evelina," only twenty- 
eight for “ Persuasion.” But to my noble friend 
this inequality seems not great enough, lie 
proposes to add twenty-live years to Madame 
D'Arblay’s term, and not a single day to Mtefc 
Austen’s term. He wouhl give to “Persua- 
sion” a copyright of only twenty -eight yeoni, 
as at present, and to “Evelina" a copyright 
more than three times as long—a copyright of 
eighty-seven years. Now, is this rou.sonable? 
See, on the other band, the operation of my 
plan. 1 make no addition at all to Madamo 
D’Arblay'a term of sixty-two years, which ia, in 
my opinion, quite long enough; but I extend 
Miss Austen's term to forty-two years, which is, 
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in my opinion, not too much. Yon see, sir, 
that at present, chance has too much sway in this 
matter; that at present the protection which 
the state gives to letters is very unequally 
given. You see that if niy nohle friend’s plan 
l)e adopted, nioro will l>c left to chance than 
under the probcnt system, and you will have 
such inequalities as arc; tiiihnown under the pre- 
sent system. You see also that, under the 
system which I recommend, we shall have, not 
perfect certainty, not perfect erpiality, hut much 
less uncertainty and inequality than at present. 

But this is not all. My noble friend’s plan is 
not merely to institute a lottery in which some 
writers will draw prizes and some will draw 
blanks. It Is much worse than this. Uis lot- 
tery is so contrived that, in the vast majority of 
ciuies, the blanks will fall to the best books, 
and the prizes to books of inferior merit. 

Take Shakespeare. My noble friend gives a 
longer protection than I should give to “Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” and “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
but lie gives a shorter jirotection than I should 
give to “Othello” and “Macbeth.” 

Take Milton. Milton died in 1674. The 
copyrights of Milton's great works would, ac- 
cording to niy noble friend’s plan, expire in 
1699. “Coimis” appeared in 1634, the “Para- 
dise Lost” in 1668. To “Comus,” then, my 
noble friend would give sixty-five years of copy- 
right, and to the “ Paradise Lost" only thirty - 
one years. Is that icasonable? “Conms” is 
a noble poem : but who would rank it with the 
“Paradise Lost?” My plan would give forty- 
two years both to the “ Paradise Lost ” and to 
“ Coinus.” 

Let us pass on from Milton to Brydcn. My 
noble friend would give more than sixty years 
of copyright to llryden’s worst works; to the 
encomiastic verses on “Oliver Cromwell,” to the 
“Wild Oallant," to the “Rival Ladies,” to 
otlier wreiohed pieces .as bud as anything written 
by Pleckuoe or Settle* hut for “Tlieodore and 
llonoria,” for “Tancred and Sigismunda,*' for 
“ Cimon and I])higeni:i," for “ Palamon and 
Aroite,” for “Alexander’s Feast,” my noble 
friend thinks a copyright of twenty-eight years 
sufficient. Of all Pope’s works, that to which my 
noble friend would give the largest measure of 
protection is the volume of pastorals, remark- 
able only as the production of a boy, John- 
son's first work was a translation of a “ Book of 
Travels in Abyssinia," published in 1735. It 
was so poorly executed that in his hater years 
he did not like to boar it mentioned. Bos'well 
once picked up a copy of it, and told Ids friend 
that he had done so. ** Do not talk about it,” 
said Johnson: “it is a thing to be forgotten.” • 
To this performance my noble friend would give 
protection during tlie enormous term of seventy- 
five years. To the “Lives of the Poets” he 
would give protection during about thirty 
years. Well; take Henry Fielding; it matters 


not whom I take, but take Fielding: His early 
works are read only by the curious, and would 
not be read even by the curious, but for the 
fame which he acquired in the later part of his 
life by works of a very different kind. What is 
the value of the ** Temple Beau,” of the “ 
triguing Chambermaid,” of half-a-dozen other 
plays of which few gentlemen have even heard 
the names ? Yet to these worthless pieces my 
noble friend would give a term of copy right longer 
by more than twenty years than that which he 
would give to “ Tom Jones ” and “Amelia.” 

Go on to Burke. His little tract, entitled 
“The Vindication of Natural Society,” is cer- 
tainly not without merit; but it would not he 
remembered in our days if it did 'not bear the 
name of Burke. To this tract my noble fi*iend 
would give a copyright of near seventy years. 
Blit to the great work on the French Revolution, 
to the “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” 
to the letters on the Regicide Peace, he would 
give a copyright of thirty years, or little more. 

And, sir, observe that 1 am not selecting here 
and there extraordinary instances in order to 
make up the semblance of a case. I am taking 
the greatest names of our literature in chrono- 
logical order. Go tcT other nations ; go to re- 
mote ages ; you will still find the general rule 
the same. There was no copyright at Athens 
or Rome; but the history of the Greek and 
Latin literature illustrates my argument quite 
as well as if copyright had existed in ancient 
times. Of all the plays of Sophocles, the one to 
which the plan of my noble friend would have 
given the most scanty recompense would have 
been that wonderful masterpiece, the “(Edipus 
at Colonos.” Who would class together the 
“Spvech of Demosthenes against his Guard- 
ians” and the “Speech for the Crown?” My 
noble friend, indeed, would not class them 
together. For to the “ Speech against the 
Guardians” he would give a copyright of near 
seventy years ; and to the incomparable “ Speech 
for the Crown ” a copyright of less than half that 
length. Go to Rome. My nohle friend would 
give more than twice as long a term to Cicero’s 
juvenile declamation in defence of Roscius 
Amcrinus as to the “Second Philippic.” Go J 
to France; my noble friend would give a far 
longer ter^i to Racine’s “ Freres Ennemis ” than 
to “Athalie,” and to Moli^re's “Etourdi” than 
to “Tartuffe.” Go to Spain, My noble friend 
would give a longer term to forgotten works of 
Cervantes, works which nobody now reads, than 
to “Don Quixote.” Go to Germany. Accord- 
ing to my noble friend’s plan, of all the works 
of Schiller, the “ Robbers ” would be the most 
favoured: of all the works of Goethe, t^ “Sor- 
rows of Werter ” would bo the most favoured. 

1 thank the committee for listening so kindly 
to this long enumeration. Gentlemen will per- 
ceive, 1 am sure, that it is not from pedantry 
that I mention the names of so many books and 
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<kiiihon. Bat just asi in our del)ates on civil 
aiTairs; wo constantly draw illustrations from 
civil bisitory, wc must), in a debate about literary 
property, draw our illustrations from literary 
bistory. Now, sir, I have, I tliink, shown from 
literary history that the effect of my noble 
friend's plan would be to give to crude and 
imperfect works, to third-rate and fourth-rate 
works, a great advantage over the highest pro- 
ductions of genius. It is impossible to account 
for the facts which I have laid before you by 
attributing them to mere accident. Their num- 
ber is too great, their character too uuiiorm. 
We must seek for some other explamttiou ; aud 
we shall easily find one. 

Itdb the law of onr nature that the mind shall 
attain its full power by slow degrees, and this 
is especially true of the most vigorous minds. 
Young men, no doubt, have often produced 
works of great merit ; but it would be impossible 
to name any writer of the first order whose 
juvenile performances Avero his best. That all 
tlie moat valuable books of history, of philology, 
of physical aud metaphysical! scionec, of divinity, 
of political economy, liave been produced by 
men of mature years, wi[l hardly be disputed. 
Tlie case may not be quite so clear as respects 
works of the imagination. And yet T know no 
work of the imagination of the very highest 
class that was ever, in any age or country, pro- 
duced by a man under thirty -five. Whatever 
powers a youth may have received from nature, 
it is impossible that his taste and judgment can 
be ripe, that his mind c:ui be richly stored with 
images, that he can have observed the vicissi- 
tudes of life, that he can have stndied the nicer 
shades of elnj’ucter. How, a.s Marmoiitel very 
sensibly said, is a person to paint })ortraits wlio 
lias never seen faces ? On tJie w'hole, 1 believe 
that 1 may without fear of contradiction, afilrni 
this, that of the good books now extant in the 
world, more than niiietecn-twentietbs were pub- 
lished after the writers had attained the age of 
forty. If this be so, it is evident that tin* plan 
of my noble friend is framed on a vicious 
principle. For, wliile ho gives to juvenile j>ro- 
ductions a very much larger protection than 
they now enjoy, he does coinparutively little for ' 
tlie works of men in the full inatuiity of tlieir | 
powers, and absolutely nothing for tiny work , 
whioh is published during the last three years | 
of the life of the writer. For, by the existing ; 
law, the copyright of such a work Jasts twenty- 
eight years from the publication ; and my noble 
friend gives only twenty-five years, to be reckoned 
from writer's death. 


What I recommend is that the certain terra 
reckoned from the date of publication, shall be 
forty-two years instead of twenty-oigUt years. 
In tliis arrangement there is no nnecrUiinty, no 
inequality. The advantage which 1 pro^Kise to 
give will be the same to every book. No work 
will have so long a copyright as my noble friend 
gives to some books, or so short a copyright as 
he gives to others. No copyright will last 
ninety years. No copyright will end in tw'euly- 
eigbt years. To every book published in tho 
course of the lu:d seventeen years of a writer's 
life I give a longer term of copyright than luy 
noble friend gives ; and I am conlidcut that no 
person versed in literary history will deny this 
— that in general the moat valuable works of an 
author are published in the course of the last 
seventeen years of liis life, I will nipidly 
emunerato a few, and but a few, of the great 
Avorks of Knglish writers to which my plan is 
more favourable than my noble friend's plan. 
To “Lear," to “Macbeth," to “Othello,” to 
the “Fairy Queen," to the “Paradise Lost," to 
Bacon's “Novum Organ um " and “Do Ang- 
mentis," to Locke's “Kssay on tho Human 
Uuderstandilig," to Claremlon’s “ History," to 
flmne's “History,” to Gibbon's “ History," to 
Smith's “Wealth of Nations," to Aihlisoii’s 
“Spectators," to almost all tho great works of 
Burke, to “ Clarissa,” and “ Sir Charles Hrandi- 
soii," to “Joseph Andrews," “Tom Jonea,* 
and “Amelia,” and, Avith the single exciqition 
of “ Waverley,” to all tho novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, T give a longer term of copyright than 
my noble fruaid gives. Can he luatcJt that list? 
Does not that list contain wliat England has 
produced greatest in uifiiiy various ways - 
p<a*try, philosophy, liistory, eloquence, wit, 
skilful porlrailiire of life and iminners? I 
eoiifidcnUy, therelore, call on the coiTimittoe to 
take my ])lan in preiereuce to the ]>)an of my 
noble fiii -'d. I have sliowii that the protection 
he proposes to give to letters is iiiiecjiisil, 
ana in the worst way. 1 have shown 

that his protection to boolts in 

inverse proportion^ their merit. I shall move, 
when Ave come to tho third clause of the bill, to 
oiiiit the words “tAvonty-five years," and in a 
siiiiseqnent part of the sumo ehuise I shall move 
to substitute for the words “tvn-nfcy-eight 
years,” the words “forty-two years.” 1 e;u'jiestJy 
hope that the committee will adoj)t these aniend- 
iiieiitR ; and I feel the firuie.st conviction that my 
noble friend'e bill, so amended, will confer a 
great boon on men of letters, v^ith the smallcsf 
possible inconvenience to the public. 
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THE CITY, ITS SINS AND SORROWS.* 

THEttK 18 a rcmarl<alilc i)lionoiiicnon to lie seen 
on certain j»artH of our coast. Strange to say, 
it proves, notwithstaivling sucli expressioiis as 
tlie stable and solid land, that it is not the land 
but the Hoa vrlilch is the stable element. On 
some summer day, when there is not a wave to 
rock her, nor liivath of wind to fill her sail or 
fan a cheek, you launch your boat upon the 
waters, and, jmlling out beyond lowest tide 
mark, you idly lie upon her bows to catch the 
►^very glance of a jiassing fish, or watch the 
moveiucnts of the many curious creatures that 
travel the sea's sandy bed, or creeping out of 
their rocky homes, wander its tangled nia/es. 
If the traveller is surprised to find a deep-sea 
•shell embedded in the marbles of a mountain 
jieak, how great is your surprise to see beneath 
you a vegetation foreign to the deepl Delow 
your boat, submerged many feet beneath the 
surface of the lowest tide, away down in these 
green crystal depths, you see no rusting anchor, 
no mouldering reinains of some shipwrecked 
one, but in the standing stumps of trees the 
mouldering vestiges of a forest, w'here onco the 
wild cat prowled, and the birds of heaven, sing- 
ing their loves, had nestled and nursed their 
young. In counterpart to those portions of our 
coast where sea-hollowed caves, witli sides the 
waves have polislicd, and floors still strewed 
with shells and sand, now htaiid high above the 
level of strongest sir«*ani-lides, liiere st.ind tlie.sc 
dead decaying tree.s-‘ entombed in the deep. A 
strange phenomenon, Avuirli admils of no other 
ezplanat ion than tlii^,, that there Uie coastline 
has sunk beneath its ancient level. 

Many of onr cities pre.Nj^ a phenomenon as 
melancholy to the eye of a^ilnnthropist, us the 
other is interesting to a pliilosoi»her, or geologist. 
In their economical, educational, moral, and re- 
ligious aspects, ('.ertuiii xurrs of this city beai 
palpable evidcnec of a corre.s]>oudiiig subsidenre. 
Not a single house, nor a block of bouses, but 
whole streets, once from end to end the homes 
of ilecency, and industry, and wealth, and rank, 
and piety, have been cugul[>hed. A flood of 
ignorance, and'misery, and .<;iii, now breaks and 
roars above the top of their highest tenements. 
Nor do the old stumps of a forest, still standing 
up erect beneath the saa-wave, indicate a greater 
'^change, a deeper Hubsidence, than the relics of 
ancient grandeur, and the touching memorials 

When He beheld the city. He wept over it'* (Luke 
<1*. 4lV 


i of piety which yet linger about these wretched 
! dwellings, like evening twilight on the hills— 
like some traces of beauty on a corpse. The 
unfurnished floor, the begrimed and naked 
walls, the stifling, sickening atmosphere, the 
patched and dusty window — ^through which a 
sunbeam, like hope, is faintly stealing, the 
ragged, hunger-bitten, and sad-faced children, 
the rufliau man, the heap of straw where some 
wretched mother, in muttering dreams, slee^Mi 
off last night's debauch, or lies unshrouded and 
uncoftined in the ghastliuess of a hopeless deatli, 
arc sad scenes. We have often looked on them. 
And they appear all the sadder for the restless 
play of fancy. Excited by some vestiges of a 
fresco-painting that still looks out from the foul 
and broken plaster, the massive marble rising 
over the cold and cracked hearth-stone, an 
elaborately cai ved cornice too high for shiver- 
ing cold to pull it down for fuel, some stucco 
thiwers or fruit yet pendant on the crumbling 
celling, fancy, kindled by these, calls up the 
gay scenes and actors of other days — ^whon 
beauty, elegance, and fashion graced these 
lonely halls, and plenty smoked on groaning 
tables ; and where these few cinders, gathered 
from the city du.st-hea)), are feebly smouldering, 
hospitable fires roared u]) the chimney. 

But thiire is that in and about these houses 
which bears witness of a deeper subsidence, a 
yet sadder change. Bent on some mission of 
mercy, you stand at the foot of a dank and 
filthy stair. It conducts you to the crowdeil 
rooms of a tenement, where — ^with the exception 
of some old decent w'idow who has seen better 
day.s, and when her family are all dead, and her 
friends are all gone, still clings to God and her 
faith in the dark hour of adversity and amid 
the wreck of fortune — from the cellar-deiia 
below to the cold garrets beneath the roof-tree, 
you .shall find none either reading their Bible, 
or even with a Bible to read. Alas 1 of prayer, 
of moining or evening psalms, of earthly or 
heavenly peace, it may be said the place that 
once knew them knows them no more. But 
before you enter Uie door-way, raise your eyes 
to tlie lintel-stoue. Dumb, it yet speaks of 
Ollier and better times. Carved in Greek or 
Latin, or our own mother tongue, you decipher 
such texts as these : Peace be to this house ; " 
** Except the Lord build the hous^ th|y labour 
in vain that build it ** We have a buUding of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternad in 
the heavens;” “Pear Gk)d;” or this, “Low 
your neighbour.” Like the mouldering reni- 
uauts of a forest that once resounded with the 
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melody of birds, but hears nought now save the 
the angry dash or melancholy moan of breakin.:' 
waves, these vestiges of piety furnish a gauge , 
which enables us to measure how low in these j 
dark localities the whole stratum of society has 
sunk. I 

^ Now there are forces in nature which, heaving j 
up the crust of onr earth, may convert that sea- . 
bed again into forest or corn laud. At this ' 
moment these forces are in active operation. ! 
Working slowly, yet with prodigious power, | 
they are raising the coasts of Sweden in tli* ohl | 
world and of CUiili in the now. And who knowv j 
but that these subterranean ageiicios, olevalinu 
our own coasts, may yet restore verdure to thosi* ; 
deep sea saiAls —giving back to the plough its , 
soil, to waving jiiiiea their forest land. And i 
thus on our shores, redeemed from the grasp of j 
the ocean in some future era, golden harvests j 
may fall to the reaper’s song, and tall forests to \ 
the woodman’s axe. We know not whether this j 
shall liappen. But I do know, that there is a 
force at work in this world — gentle, yet power- ' 
lul — commonly slow in action, but always sure 
in its results, wliicli, mightier than volcanic 
fires, pent-U]) vapour, or rocking eartlniuake, is 
adequate to raise the most sunken musses of ; 
society, and restore the low'est and longest 
neglected districts of our cities to their old 
level — to set them on the platform even of a 
higher Christianity. 

Can these people ever be raised ? Can those \ 
“dry bones live ?” “ Where is the liord God of I 
Elijah If" are questions, distre.S8ing questions, | 
which, when worn and weary, and disappointed, | 
and cast down, and heart-sick, we have been 
often tempted to ask. Of such times, we could 
say with David: “We had fainted, unless we , 
had believed to see tlie goodness of the Lord in , 
the land of the living." But this voice of God | 
came sounding down from heaven, saying : , 
“Though ye have lain among the pots, yet ye , 
shall bo as the wings of a dove covci’ed with ! 
silver, and her feathers with yellow gold. ’’ WJien 
ready to sink under a sense of our own Ireble- 
ness, it said to us: “The chariots of God are 
twenty thousand, even thousands of angels ; the 
Lord is among them, as in Sinai, iii the holy 
place." To the question, Can these lost ones be 
recovered if the answer came in these Jprave, .md 
bold, and cheerful tenns : “ I will bring again 
from Boshan ; I will bring my people again from 
the depths of the sea, that thy foot may bo 
dipped in the blood of tliiiie eTiciuies, and the 
tongue of thy dogs in the same." And ns he 
stood on the heights of inspiration, looking far 
away into distant time, and commanding an 
extent gf prospect hid from common eyes, we 
have heard the prophet announce the a]q)roach* 
>ng of the promised event, this glorious Gospel 
change: “They have seen thy goings, 0 God; 
even the goings of my King in the sanctuary. 
The flingers went before, fhe players on instru- ' 


ments followed after; among tbem were the 
damsels playing on tiiulcels. 'lliore is little 
Benjamin with the tuUt, the princes of Judoli 
with their council, the princes of Zebulon and 
the princes of Naphtuli. Thy God hath com- 
manded thy strength. Strengthen, O God, that 
which Thou hast wrought for us. Sing unto 
Goil, ye kingdoms of the earth, O sing praises 
unto the Lord." 

Yok. To infuse new vigour into his sinking 
energies, a man has only to “rumembor the 
years of the right hand of the Most High." 
Ilow docs the Gospel of Jesus Christ, crowned 
with triumphs, ])oiiit her sceptre not to families, 
nor luimlcts, nor cities, but whole nations, 
raised from the lowest barbarism and the basest 
vices ! 

Wo cannot despair so long as wo do not for- 
get, that the power of Cod, and the wisdom of 
God, and the grace of God, liavo notliing to do 
within our shores which they have not doue 
already. Are our lapsed classes rude and un- 
cultivated, ignorant ami vicious? So w'oro our 
forefathers, when Christianity landed on this 
island. Klio took ])os8ession of it in Jesue’ 
name, and conquered bold savages, whom the 
Homans could never subdue, by the mild yet 
mighty power of the Gospel. God’s “hand is 
not shortened that it cannot save, nor is Ills ear 
heavy that it cannot liear." Therefore, what- 
ever length of time may be required to evangelise 
our city masses, however long wo may bo living 
before the period when “a nation shall be born 
ill a day," whatever trials of }>aticiice we may 
have to endure, whatever tears we may have to 
sliod over our cities, our tears are not such as 
Jesus wept, when He beheld JcnisaletiL 

No. JcruHaleni was sealed to ruin — doomed 
beyond redemption. Our brethren, our cities, 
are not so. We have not to mourn us those who 
have no hope. As on a sninmur day 1 have 
seen the i-ky at once so shine and shower, that 
every rail, irop was changed by smiheams into 
a falling liamoud^^so lio})es mingle here with 
fttars, ami tiie j^roik- ^is of the Gospel slfcd sun- 
light on pious sorrows. Weeyj wo may; wecj* 
wc should'—wei'p and work, wcejj :i»nl jiray. 
Hut ever let onr tears he such as were shed by 
JcNus beside the tomb of Lozunis, when, while 
groaning, weeping, Jle bade the bystamiers roll 
away the stone- aiiticijiating the moiiieiit when 
the grave at His command would give up its 
dead, and Lazarus be folded, a living brother, 
in the arms that, four days ago, liml sw.athed 
his corpse. Be such our tears. Susiainud by 
such anticipations, we shall work all the bolter; 
and all the sooner shall our -heavenly hatber 
receive to Ills embraces the most wretched of 
these wretelied outcasts. Faith may be cotfC 
down, but failh cannot be destroyed. There Is 
no reason, because we are “ perplexed," ev«r to 
“despair.” For dark as the cloud looki^ It 
lircsents one aspect to the world, and another to 
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the ChriRtiaii. 1 stand ou the side of it that 
lies next tlie sun. There, 'with the sun Khining 
at my back and the black cloud in my eye, I see 
a radiant bow which spans ita darkness, and 
reveals in heavenly colours mercy to a fallen 
world. ** It is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.” With the eye of faith 
fixed on that, we resume our work, and proceed 
still further to lay bare the state of the city — ^its 
soiTr)ws for CJiristian balm, its sins for Christian 
enre. 

Wo have turned your attention to the extent 
of inteinpcraneo, let us now, 

JI. Attend to the clTccts of this vice. 

'J’he iSpartans, a brave, and, although heathens, 
ill many respects a virtuous people, held intem- 
perance in the deepest abliorrencL*. When Chris- 
tian ])arcrits initiate their chihlren in drinking 
habits, and — as we have seen and wondered at — 
teach them to carry their glass to infiuit lips, 
copy whom they may, the wise old Spartans aie 
not their model. 'J’hey were not more careful 
to train the youth of their country to athletic 
exercises, and from their boyhood and almost 
their mothers' breasts, to endure hardship as 
good soldiers” of Sparta, than to rear them up 
in habits of strictest, sternest temperance. It 
formed a regular branch of their national educa- 
tion. Why should it not of ours ? It would be 
an incalculable blessing to ibo community. It 
would do incalculably more to promote domestic 
comfort, to guard the welfare of families, and 
secure the public good, than oilier branches of 
learning that, while they go to improve the 
taste and polish the mind, put no real pith or 
power into the man. Well, once a year these 
Greeks assembled their slaves, and, having com- 
pelled them to drink to intoxication, they tiinied i 
them out — all reeling, staggering, besotted, 
brutalised -into a great arena, that the youths 
who filh'd its benches miglit go homo from this 
spectacb' of degradation to shun the wine cup, 
and cultivate the virtues of sobriety. Uapj>y 
country! thrice h.i]i]iy laud! whore drunken- 
ness was to be seen but once a year, and formc'd 
but an annual spectacle. Alasl we have no 
need to employ .such miju.stifiable means even 
for so good an end ! Wo do not rcr|uire to get 
up any annual show, from the pulpit to tell, 
or on the stage of a theatre to represent, its 
accursed, and direful, «and disgusting eilects. 
The lion is daily ravaging on our streets. He 
goes about seeking whom he may devour.” 

Once a year, indeed, when church courts 
meet, our city may present a sjiectacle which 
fools regard with indifference, but wise men 
witii compassion and fear. A pale and haggard 
man, bearing the title of “Reverend,” stoud.'< at 
the bar of his church. Not daring to look up, 
he bends there with Itis head buried in his 
hands, blushes on his face, his lips quivering, 
whd a bell ragingt hnmine within hinu as he 


thinks of home, a broken-hearted wife, and the 
little ones so soon to leave that dear sweet home, ' 
to shelter their innocent bends where best, all | 
beggared and disgraced, they may. “Ah, my j 
brother” there! And oh, my brethren here, | 
learn to watch and pray that ye enter j 
I into temptation.” See there the issue of all a t 
mother's hopes, and a father's self-denying ana | 
noble toil, to educate their promising, studious j 
boy. In this deep darkness has set for ever a 
brilliant college career. Alas ! what an end to 
the solemn day of ordination, and the bright 
day of marriage, and all those Sabbaths when 
an alTectioiiate people hung on his eloquent lips! 

Oh ! if thi.s sacred office, if the constant handling 
of things divine, if hours of silent study spent 
over the Word of God, if frequent scenes of 
death, with their most awful and sobering 
solemnities, if the irremediable ruin into wliich 
degradation from the holy office plunges a man 
and his house along with him, if the unspeak- 
able heinousness of thi.s sin in one who held the 
po.st of a sentinel, and wa.s charged with the 
care of souls — if tliese do not fortify and fence 
us against success, then, in the name of God, 
“let him that thiuk^th he standeth take heed 
lest he fall." You are confident in your strength, 
so was he. You can use without abusing, so 
once could he. I tell you 1 have seen ministers 
of the Gospel charged by fame, dragged to the 
bar of their church, and dograiied before the 
world as drunkards, whom once I would have 
06 little expected to fall as I expect .some of you 
— as you believe it possible that this vice shall 
yet degrade me from the pulpit, and cause my 
children to blush at mention of their father'.^ 
name. Such cases arc truinpet-tongucd. Their 
voice sounds the loudest warning. In every 
such fall we hear the crash of a stately tree. 
Leave an ungodly world — deaf, stone-deaf to 
the voire of rrovidence — to quaff their cups, 
aud make the fall of ministers “the song of 
drunkards;” leave them to soy that all religion 
is hypocri.sy, and see, in such a case, but the 
dropping of a ma.sk from falsehood’s face. Let 
that which emboldens them in sin teach yon tc. 
.stand in awe. For, when a minister of religion 
falls, it seems to me as if the old prophet, di^- 
turbed in his grave by the shock of such an 
e\ent, ha^ WTapped himself like. Samuel in hi> 
mantle-shroud, and left the dead to cry in your 
ears, “ Howl, fir-trees, for the cedar is fallen.” 

On leaving a church court, where he has seen 
so strange and dreadful a spectacle as a man of 
cultivated mind, a man of literary habits, a 
man of honourable position, a man of sacre^i 
character, sacrifice all— the cause of religion, 
the bread of his family, the iiiteresfp of hb 
children, the liappiness of his wife, his character, 
his soul— -all to this base indulgence, who after 
such a terrible proof of the might aud luastery 
of this tyraut vice, will be astonished at any- 
thii^ he may encounter in our streets ? Yet 
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liio soul of Paul was “stirred withiu him,” 
wheuhesaw the idolatry of Atheus—stirred to 
its deeijesti, dex>ths — think that he who can 
walk from this neighbouring castle to yonder 
palace, nor groan in spirit, must have a iieart 
^bout as hard as tlie pavement that he walks 
on. The degradation of humanity, the ragged 
poverty, the squalid misery, tlie suffering child- 
hood, the pining, dying infancy, oh, how 4 I 0 
these obliterate all the romance of the scene, 
and make the most picturesque street in Chris- 
tendom one of the most jiainful to travel. Tliey 
call the street in Jerusalem, along which tradi- 
tion says that a bleeding Saviour bore His cro.s8, 
tlie Via Dolorosa s and I have thought that our 
own street Vas baptized in tbe boitows of as 
mournful a name. With so many countenances 
that have misery stamped on tliem as plain as if 
it were burned in with a red-hot iron — hunger 
staring at us out of these hollow eyes — drink- 
palsied men, drink-blotched and bloated women 
—sad and salJow infants who xiitie away into 
slow death, with their weary heads lying so 
pitifully on the sliotilders of some half de- 
iiumanised woman — this poor little child, who 
never smiles, without sl^oe or stocking on his 
ulcered feet, shivering, creeping, limping along 
with the bottle in bis emaciated hand, to buy u 
parent drink with the few pence that, poor 
hungry creature, he would fain spend on a loaf 
of bread, but dare not— the whole scene is like 
the roll of the prophet, “written withiu and 
without, laineutations, mourning, and woe.” 
How has it wrung our heart to see u ragged 
famished boy looking greetlily in at a window 
on the food he has no one to give him, and dare 
not touch — to watch him, as lie alternately lifted 
bis naked feet, lest they should freeze to the icy 
pavement. He starves in the midst of abun- 
dance. Neglected among a people who would 
take more x>ity on an ill-used horse or a dying 
dog, ho is a castaway upon the land. Of the 
throngs that pass heedlessly by him to homos of 
comfort, inteut on business or on pleasure, there 
is no one cares for him. Poor wretch ! 0 if he 
knew a Bible which none has taught him, how 
might ho plant himself before us, and bar our 
way to church or prayer-xneetiug, saying, as he 
fixed on us an imploring eye, “Pure religion 
and undefiled before God” is to fec^ me— is to 
clothe these naked limbs— is to fill up these* 
hollow cheeks— is to pour the light of knowicilge 
into thU darkened soul— is to save me— is not 
to go to house of God or place of prayer, Imt 
first coming with me to our miserable home, 
“to visit tbe widow and fatherless in their 
affliction, and keep thy garments unspotted 
firom world.” 

Ton can test the truth of these Htatements. 
Yon have only to walk along the street to verify 
them. Tet, bad as it looks, and bad as it is, 
the street reveals not half the evil. 1 know that 
.some look with suspicion upon our statement.*-. 


j They doubt whether matters below are so bod as 
we report I’hey iusimiat^ that surely we aro 
exnggeratihg e-xisting evils. Well, there is 
nothing more easy, altliough there might be 
many Uiiugs more iioblo^ than In lie beneath 
bright skies, and amid gay conqtany, and on a 
flowery sward, and dismiss with an iucretlulous 
smile the claims of suffering humanity. It were 
more like a man and a Christian to throw your- 
self into the bucket, seize the chain, go down 
into the pit, and put tho matter to the proof. 
We invito you to do that which will rudely 
dissipate every doubt, and bring yon up, a 
better and wiser man, to say, with Sheba's 
queen, “The half was not told me.” Mean- 
while, come along with me, while 1 again travel 
over some bygone sceiio.*!. 

Look there ! in that corpse you see the oold, 
dead body of one of the best and godliest 
mothers it wu.s ever our iirivilego to know. She 
had a son. He was the stay of lier widowhood 
—so kind, so affectionate, so loving. Some ore 
taken away from the “ evil to come laid in tho 
hip of mother i^arth, safe boneath the grave’s 
green .nod, the.y hear uot and need not the storm 
that rages above. Such was not her happy 
fortune. She lived to sec that son a disgrace, 
and all the promises of his youth blighted and 
gone. He was drawn into habits of intemper- 
ance. On her knees she pleaded with liiin. On 
her knees she prayed for him. How mysterious 
are the ways of Providence ! She did not live to 
see him changed ; and witli such thorns in hei 
pillow, such daggers, planted by such a hand, 
in her heart, she could not live. She saiik under 
these griefs, and died of a broken heart We 
told liiin so. With bitter, burning tears he 
owned it; charging liimself with his mother’s 
death— confessing himself a iriother’s murderer. 
Crushed with sorrow, and all alone, he went to 
see the body. Alone, be.sidu that cold, dead, 
nnreproaoliing luotlier, ho knelt down and wept 
out his ti-rrible reinorse. After a wliile he roNO. 
You have seen tlie iron approach the magnet. 
<yall it NX>ell, call it fascination, call it anything 
bad, demoniacal, but as tbe iron is drawn to 
tho magnet, or as a fluttering bird, luhi inated 
by tbe burning eye and glittering skin of the 
.seri)ent, walks into its exifanded, eiivonomfil 
jaws, so was he drawn to tho bottle. Uul'ortu- 
iiatelj^ — bow unfortunate that a spirit bottle 
bhould have been loft there— his eye fell on the 
old tempter. Wondering at his ilelay, they 
entered the room; and now the bed holds two 
bodies — a dead mother, and h^r dead-drunk 
son. What a sight 1 what a humbling, horrible 
spectacle! And what a change J’roTu those 
happy times, when night drew her i>eacefal 
curtains around the huiue bon and mother-— he, 
a sweet balie, .sleeping, ang«il-Uke, within lier 
loving arms I “How is the gold become dim, 
the most fine gold changed !” 

Or look til ere. The bwl beside which yon 
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have at other visits conversed and prayed with 
one who, iu the very bloom and flower of youth, 
was witlicring away under a slow decline — is 
empty. The living need it; and so its long, 
and spent, and weary tenant lies now strcttjhcMi 
out in death, on the top of two rude chests 
beside the window. And as you stand by the 
liody — contemplating it— -in that x^allid face 
lighted up by a passing sun-gleam you see, 
along with lingering traces of no common 
beauty, the calmness and peace which were her 
latter end. Hut in this hot, sultry, summer 
weatlier, why lies she there uncoffined ? Drink 
has left us to do that last office for the dead. 
Her father— how unworthy the name of father — 
wlicn his daughter pled with him for his soul, 
pled willi Ijiiri for iier mother, pled with him 
for her little sister, had stood by her dying 
pillow to damn her — fiercely damning her to 
her face. He lias left his poor, dead child, to 
the care of others. With the wages ho retains 
for drink, he refuses to buy that lifeless form u 
coffin and a gi*ave I 

Or look there. You have found a young 
man, the victim of an incurable malady, sinking 
into the tomb. Dying is hard enough work 
amid all the comforts which wealth, nn<l kind- 
ness, and piety can command; but in that 
winter time, with the frosty wind blowing 
through the hroken panes, he is shivering while 
he seeks in the Bible its precious comforts ; and 
how much his body is emaciated is too plainly 
visiide beneath that single threadbare coverlet. 
You could not have stood that; no more could 
we. And where, at our next visit, are the 
warm comforts cliarity had provided? They 
have gone for drink. Gone for drink! For 
Such purpose, what incarnate demons have 
plucked the blankets from that wjAsted form — 
steeling their iron hearts against his cries, his 
struggles, his iiii.'ivniliug tears? Accursed vice ! 
that can sink man beneath the brutes that 
perish. The barbarous (hied was done by a 
fathers hand! That fatlicr, instigated and 
aided by lier who had suckled him on her 
breast, a breast twice withered— by worse than 
age, deformed and dried up ! 

Did I say sinks man beneath the brutes that 
perish? It is a libel on cre.'ition to speak of a 
dninkord ns a brute. The hear, when she 
refuses to desert her cub, when she makes the i 
most daring, desperate efforts to protect her off- 1 
•pring, when, roaring herself on her hind feet, : 
she stands up growling to face the hunter, and ; 
offers her shaggy bosom to his spear, extorts our 
admiration ; ns docs the little creature wdiicli, | 
when the spear is buried iu a mother’s heart, j 
leaps on her dead body, and, giving battle to ' 
the dogs, attempts bravely, though vainly, to I 
defend it Look at this cose, and that. How ! 
beautifnl is nature, how base is sin f Dr Kane ! 
tells a story, which excite.s our pity, of a sav.age I 
man in those Arcticregions, Avhere God has poured j 


such affection into the bosom of the fiercest aai* I 
mals. Nolnk, wrhen all other families in the time j 
of famine had fled from their sick, rentained faith- ! 
fill to his wife. She was dying. From waging 
iierce battle with the monsters of the deep, scal- 
ing the slippery iceberg, leaping the cracks df 
the ice-floc, homeward over the snowy wastes he 
drove his sledge each night, with food for her. 
llie evening of his last visit arrives. He ap- 
proaches the rude stone hut, looks in, and 
through a window sees bis wife a corpse, and his 
infant son sucking at her frozen breast. Instinct 
moved him to enter, pluck away the child, and 
make a daring effort to save its life and his own. 
But the hurrlen of a sucking bahe,«the pressing 
fears of famine, these mastered parental affec- 
tion ; and, claiming our pity for the grief that 
stood in his eye and wrriuig his heart, he turned 
the dogs southward, nor crossed the threshold. 

But what emotions do the cases 1 have told 
you of awaken. To be matched by many and 
surpassed by some that 1 could tell— samples of 
the stock — wbal passion can they, what passion 
ought they to move, but the deepest indignation? 
Nor would I, however fiercely it may run, seek 
to stem the flood. U’hc deeper it flows, the 
higher it rises, the stronger it swells and rolls, 
so much the better. I would not seek to stem, 
but to direct it— ilirocting it not against the 
victims, but against the vice. 

I pray you do not hate the drunkard; he 
hates himself. Do not despise him ; ho cannot 
sink so low iu your opinion as he is sunk in his 
own. Your hatred and contempt may rivet 
but will never rend bis chains. Lend a kinn 
liand to pluck him from the mire. With a 
strong hand shatter that bowl — remove the j 
temptations whicli, while he hates, he cannot 
resist. Hate, abhor, tremble at bis sin. And 
for pity’s sake, for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, 
for humanity’s sake, rouse yourselves to the 
(luestion, what can bo done ? Without heeding 
others— whether they follow or whether they 
stay — rushing down to the beach, throw your- 
self into the boat, x>ush away, and bend on the 
oar, like a man, to the tvreck. Say, I will not 
stand by and see my fellow-creatures perish. 
They are perishiug. To save them 1 will do 
anything. What luxury will I not give up? 
What ind iftgence will 1 not abstain from ? What 
customs, what shackles of old habits will I not 
break, that these hands may be freer to pluck 
the drowning from the deep? God my help, 
His Word ray law, the love oJ Ifis Son my ruling 
motive, I shall never balance u poor personal in- 
dulgence against the good of my country and | 
the welfare of mankind. Brethren, such resolu- 
tions — such high, and holy, and sustaiifld, ami | 
self-denying efforts — the height of this evi' | 
demands. < 

Before God and ru.'iii, before the Church an*'- ! 

the world, I impeach intemperance. I cborg* I 
it with the murder of iminmerable souls. 1> I 
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this country, blessed with freedom and i)lenty, 
the Word of God and the liberties of true religion, 

I charge it os the cause — whatever be their source 
elsewhere— of almost all the poverty, and almost 
all the crime, and almost all the misery, and 
almost all the ignorance, and almost all the 
irreligion, that disgrace and afflict the laud. ** 1 
am not mad, most noble Festus. I speak the 
words of truth and soberness." I do in my 
conscience believe that these intoxicating stimu- 
lants have sunk into perdition more men and 
women than found a grave in that deluge, which 
swept over the highest hill tops— engulphing a 
world, of which but eight were saved. As com- 
pared with other vices, it may be said of this, 
**Saul has Aain hia thousands, but David his 
tens of thousands." 

III. Consider what cure we should apply to 
this evil. 

The grand and only sovereign remedy for the 
evils of this world is the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ 1 believe that There is no man 
more convinced of that than 1 am. But ho 
rather hinders than helps the causu of religion 
who shuts his eyes to tho fact, that, iu curing 
souls, as in curing bodies many things may bo 
important as auxiliaries to the romeily, which 
cannot properly bo considered as remedies. Iu 
the day of His resurrection Lazarus owed his 
life to Christ; but they that day did good 
service, who rolled away the stone. They 
wore allies and auxiliaries. And to such, in 
the battle which the Gospel has to wage with 
this monster vice, allow mo in closing this 
discourse to direct your attention. And 1 
remark ; 

1. That the legislature may render essential 
service in this cause. 

This is an alliance between Church and State 
which no man could quarrel with. Happy for 
our country, if by such help, the State would 
thus fttllil to the Church — the woman of projdiecy 
-this apocalyptic vision: **And tho serpent 
cast out of his mouth, water os a Hood, alter the 
woman, that he might cause her to be caixied 
away of the tiood. A nil the earth helped the 
woman. And the earth opened her mouth, ami 
swallowed up the Hood which the dragon cast 
out of his mouth." 

Many people feel no sympathy with tho FufTcr- 
ings of the lowest class. They are not hard- 
hearted; but engrossed with their own ailuirs, 
or, raised far above them in social position, they 
are ignorant of their temptations and trials. 
Therefore they talk ignorantly about them; 
and seldom more so than when they rt:pudiate 
all attempts of the legislature by restrictive Acts 
of Parliament to abate, if not abolish, this evil. 
They have their remedies. Some plead for better 
lodgings and sanitary measures ; which we aKo 
regard as highly valuable. Some put their faith 
in education — an agent, the Importance of whicii, 
lo the rising generation, it is imiJOfisible to ov»t- 
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estimate. Some seem to have no conlidence in 
anything but the preaching of tho Gospel. 
one or other of these, or the combined inflnenoe 
of them all, they trust for the cure of drunken- 
ness-repudiating and deprc(>aiiiig all legislative 
interference. Now, I should like as much as 
they to see the very lowest of our people so ele- 
vated in their tastes, with minds so cultivated, 
and hearts so sanctified, that they could resist 
the temptations which on every hand besot them. 
But thousands, tens of thousands, are unable to 
<lo so. They must be helped with crutchestill they 
have acquired tho power to walk. They must be 
propped up and fenced round with every possible 
protection until they are ** rooted and gi'outidcd 
in the love of Goil." lii the country 1 have 
often seen a little child, with Ikt sun-browned 
face, and Jong golden looks, sweet as any flower 
sho pressed beneath her nuked foot, merry as 
any bird that snug from bush or brake, driving 
the cattle home ; and with learlcKs hand control* 
ling the sulky leader of tJio herd, as with armed 
forehead and colossal strength he ipiailed before 
that slight image of God. Some days ago, I saw 
a dilforent sight— such a child, with banging 
head, no music in his voice, nor blush but that 
of shame upon his cheek, leading home a drunken 
fatli(T aloug the public struet. That man 
icquired to be led, guided, guarded. And into 
a conflition hardly loss helpless large masses of 
(»ur people have sunk. I don't wonder that 
tln*y drink. 

liOok at their unhappy and most trying cir- 
cutiiHiancos. Many of them are born with a 
propensity to this vice. They suck it in with a 
mother's milk : for it is a well ascertained fact 
that other things are hereditary besides cancer, 
and consunji>tion, and insanity. This vice pre- 
sents some of the characters of a jdiysical dis- 
ease, and the drunken parent transmits to his 
children a pronencss to his fatal indulgence. 
Beside.-., tho foul atmos}»hcre. whieli many of 
them lire kthe, the hard l;il>our by which many 
of tliem earn their bread, produce u prohtr.ition 
which seeks in stimulants something to rally the 
system, nor will be debarred from their use by 
any prospect of danger, or cxpei ie.nce of a corre- 
liponding reaction. With our cultivated niiuds, 
our improved tastes, our books, inir rccn-ations, 
our domestic comforts, we have no adt ijnate idea 
of the temptations to which the poor areexposeil, 
and from which it is the lrue.st kindne.ss to ]>«)• 
tect them. They are cold, and tlie ghisn i- 
warmth. They are hungry, and 4lrink is food. 
They are iniberablc, and there u* lunghter in 
the flowing cup. Tliey are .sunk in tlieir own 
esteem, and the bowl or hettte siirrounchi the 
drunkard with a bright-coloured halo of self- 
respect— so long as the lunje.s are in his brain, 
he feels binnself a man. “ Tln-y <Irink to foiget 
their poverty, and rernemhtr their misery no 
more.** 

] Such indeed has licon tli« only tiaiiiing, Hiicb 
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•rethophymeal, economical, moral, nnrl ri.‘li?;ioiis 
coiirlitionH of large manses of the people, that 
their safety lies, not in resisting temptation, hut 
escaping it. None know that better than them- 
selves. How would thousands hail and bless the 
day which, shutting up the drinking shops, 
would preserve them from the temptatiouM which 
are their min, and to wliich tliey at length pas- 
sively yield tliem.selves ; although, as one said, 
they know their doors to be the way to bell. 
Yet not passively, until this fatal i)leasure has 
paralysed the mind more even than the body. 
Many struggle hard to overcome this passion. 
Ah, there is often a long an«l ten-ible tight between 
the man and the scqienl that has him fast in hh 
coils ; bfttw(:en the love of wife and children and 
the love of drink. Never more manfully than 
some of them, did swimmer struggle in his hour 
of agony — breasting the waves and straining 
every nerve to reach the distant shore. Would 
l^arliament but leave this matter to these people 
thernsiilves — would they for once delegate their 
powers of logislalioii to the inhabitants of our 
lowest districts — we are eoulideut that, by their 
all but unanimous vote, every drinking shop in 
their neighbourhoodfl would be shut up. The 
birds, which are now draw'n into the mouth of 
the sertieiit, would soar ub'ft on free an<l joyous 
wing to sing the praises of the liand that closed 
I its jaws, and the heel that crushed its head. 

I And so long as religion stands by- -silent and 
^ unprotesting against the lemptatiuns with which 
men, greedy of gain, and governrneuts, greedy 
of revenue, surround the wretched victims of 
this basest vie, e — it appears to me an utter 
mockery for her to go with the Word of Gotl in 
her hand, teaching them to say, “Lead m not 
into temptation." 

As H man, as well os a minister of tlial blessed 
Gospel, wliich recogniM s no distinction Imtwei-u 
rieh and poor, T protect ug.unst the wrongs of a 
class that are to rhw full us iin fortunate as they 
are guilty They dcacrve. succour rather than 
censure. They are moro to l)o jiiticd than 
punished. And, assuming the otiico of their 
advocate, 1 wish to Know why the uitjn;r classes 
of society .should enjoy a juotection which is 
denied to those who stand more in need of it/ 
Gambling bouses were proved before rarluiniont 
to be ruining tbo youth of the aristocracy. 
Nobility complained. Coronets :inil broad aeres 
W'ore in danger. Parliament ro'je io the re.scu«. 
She put forth her strong haml, am! I-y a 
ing, summary, most righteous mci uie. pur, tlei 
evil down. It w.as also i>roved in 
that iHdting houses wtiv corrupting the morals 
of our iiiePchants’ clerics, our shopinon, our 
tradesmen, and others of the midillc cla.sscs of 
society. Once more Parliament rose up in its 
might, threw its broad shield over wealth and 
eommeroe, and closed every betting house in the 
metropolis. Who talkeil then about the freedom 
of trade T When the honour of noble families, 


or the wealtl) of our merchants, and the honesty 
of their servants demanded protection, who 
talked about the freedom of trade! When the 
honour of noble families, or the wealth of our 
merchants, and the honesty of their servants 
demanded protection, who talked about tiy 
liberty of tlie subject ? Who proposed to leave 
these evils to be met by education and such 
means as education ? I don't complain of^ but 
com mend the m easures whichParliament adopted. 
Only, 1 want to know, if the virtues of humble 
families and the happiness of the poor ai'«* les? 
worthy of protection than the wealth of bankers, 
and the lionours of an ancient nobility! I want 
to know if the bodies of the higher and wealthier 
classes arc of better clay, or their effiuls of finer 
elements, than Uiose of the very lowest of the 
peojile! Yet I would undertake to prove that, 
year by year, thousands and tons of thousands 
of our poor suffer the loss of fortune, virtue, 
character, body and soul, in those drinking 
shops that glare upon the public eye — ^which the 
law does not forbid but license. For every one 
the gambling or betting house ruined, they are 
ruining Uunilreds. I wish that those who govern 
this noble country should be able to say with 
Him who governs the universe, “Are not my 
ways equ.al 1 ” Nor let our legislators be scared 
fiom thoir duty in ibis case, uny more than they 
were in the other, by the allegation that to shut 
up the drinking shop will not cure but rather 
aggravate the evil, by leading to illicit trafiic 
anti scMjret drinking. The removal of the temji- 
tiition may not always cure the drunkard: 1 
don’t say it will. But it will check the growth 
of his class, Olid prevent many olliors from learu> 
mg his habits — until sanguine men might enter- 
tniii the blessed hojte that, like the monsters of .i 
former epoch, winch now lie entombed in the 
rocks, drunkards may be numbered among the 
extinct races, classilied with the winged serpents 
and gigantic slotlis that were once inhabitants 
of our globe. 

The subject before us is eminhiilly calculated 
to illustrate the jirofound remark of one, who 
was well acquaint(‘d with the temptations and 
circumstances of the poor, lie said: “It is 
jmstice, not charity, that the poor most need." 
And all we a*«k is, tlnit you lie as kind to them 
rus to the is, that you guard 

the one class as carefully .as you guard the other 
from the temptations peculiar to their lot. 1 am 
sorry to .say— but truth and the interests of 
those who, however sunk and degraded, are 
lione of our bone and desh of our flesh, require 
that 1 should say— that this is uot done* llic 
“poor," says Amos^, “are sold for a pair of 
shoes," and with us they are sold to the 
wealth of the rich. In this 1 make no charge 
which 1 am uot prepared to provcL For ex- 
ample; Certain measures were proposed in 
Parliament with the view of promoting the com- 
torts and improving the moral habits of the 
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bommon people. It was admitted that thtso, by 
intmlocmg weak French and lihtnish wmts in 
room of ardent spirits and strongl} into vie \tin;r 
liqnon, would be attended with t)i it luo^t tnippv 
and desirahtle resnit Yet they were reieittii 
4 ^d rejected because their adoption, althoii 
it saved the people, ^oald dama,;i. the rcitnm 
As if there was not money enough in the ]m k( ts 
of the wealthy, through means of othci taxes to 
meet the debts of the nation and bustiin the 
honour of the Crown 1 How didcrent Iho t-tiu 
of morals even in China * The ministers of tli it 
country proved to their soiercigu that hi would 
avert all danger of war w ith hntain, ami also 
add immensely to his revenue, if hi would con 
sent to legalise the tiade in opium TI e n fused, 
hmly refused, nobly refused And il win. a 
glorious day for Britain a ha]ip> day for tin 
thousand miserable honus a ilav for bonhiis, 
and jubilant lannon, ind nurry bills and ban 
Dtredproiessioiis, andho1> tlianksgi\ings, which 
saw our boloiid Queen ri*>e fiom hi i thiom , an 1 
in the name of this gnat n it ion addriss to hi r 
Lords and Commons the memorable spiieli il 
that pagan monarch **1 will neier consent to 
raise my roveime out of tli^ rum and i ici s of my 
people ” With snch a spint in ly (aod inibuo 
our land! **Even so come Lord Jtsiis, < niio 
quid Iv ” 

A That the example of ulst lining liom all 
intoxiciting liquors would greatl} aid in ihi 
cure o! this evil 

No pnnciple is more cliarly mciili ated in tl t 
'^oid of God, and none, lained out into ad ion 
makes a man more ('‘hrist like than self dtnml 
“Il meat m iko my brother to olfend, 1 will i d 
no flesh while the world st iiiditb, lest 1 mal i mv 
brother to offend” That is the piin(i]»lf o! 
temjieranee, as I hold it 1 ciunot i^ni with 
those who, in thiir anxn tj fi r good, attiinj t to 
prove too much and condi mn as ]iositiv U sjn 
fill the nioilirate use of stjniiilants But si 1 
less sympathy have f witli those who dire to ! 
call in Jesus Chnst to li iid His holy coiuiti n ir i 
to their luxurious bo irds It is eho king to In n 
men attempt to prove, by the "W onl of God th it 
it IS a duty to drink— to till tin wme-i up and 
dram off the glass 

I was able to use withoi t il iisnu But it 
mg to what monstrous abiist the thing 1 ul 
grown, seeing m what a multitude of easis tb 
use was followed by the abuse, and seimg lew 
the example of the upper classes, tli* prictn 
of ministers, and the habits of i hui cli membi rs 
were used to shield and sanction indulgences so 
often carried to excess, I saw the easi to be oik 
for the apostle's warning “Pike hud bst b> 
any means this liberty of yours lieronm a 
stumhlmg block to them that an wiak” 
Paul says of meat offered unto on idol “ Meat 
comniendetb us not to God, for neither if we 
eat ai8 we the better, neither if we eat not an 
We the worse ” And will any min denj, th it, 


ha\c in nietlied lasm I i m with the most per- 
fiet truth idopt the woi Is 1 1 m pintion, and 
si\ of these stuuulauts wh it 1 ml i\ s r 1 nu it 

T>rmk eommendeth us not to Cnul tor u< itbi i 
it wi dnnk arc we the bittei, ind luitlur if \\i 
dunk not aie wt the worst * On tht umtruv 
the tl stimonj of ph\ siei ms, the i vpei lom o ot 
thosi who, m Aiitu cold or Indian licit, have 
bitiiivposid to intlneuiis tiu most trMiig t « 
the ( onstitiition, the expoiieiuo also ot oti) 
om who has ivihaiij^id tinipiiiti. iiululc'iiuo 
forrigil ahstmiiiu, have di monstnitcd th it, il 
we dunk not wo arc the better Tbtre is no 
(.riater dilnsion m this woihl than that hi iiUl 
oi btrength, oi loAoubTu^s is dopoudint on tlu 
use of HUih stimulants So fni ashippirussM 
luniemtd, wo lan atloid to hiivi such moms 
1) thobe who inhibit the dohfiil dins of sm 
JIii\ 1 iimot want them rhc\ liavo to relievo 
till darkniss with lun 1 gliains Thc> have lo 
drown reinoisi m the howls oblivion They 
hill to bun till itiolleition ot wlut tbevweri, 
ill I Ibe biiihi of whit 1lu\ lie, and the fore- 
loUiig of whit th \ shall bi^ an one of them 
s ud ♦ Wo 1 001 irirls i oiihl not h id thi life we 
do without thi diiiil 

Gruit that till It wire i ii iitii e m abstaining, 
wh it ChriHti ill man would lusitato to make it, 
it 1 \ (Joina s > 111 L in honoui God and bb ss 
maiikin W It 1 y i liti h ug abstim ik e from all 
those pli isuns wlmh the wim iu}» >iilds I <an 
sue om ihild trun a hie of iiiiHcrj I ein save 
oiu niotlioi fiom ]>i(niituro grtj bans, and 

nils tint bung hir to the gravest an mui 
OIK woman fiom mm bunging him 1 1 hsus, I 
(un sail om lu in from )i(ilition 1 should 
h)ld mjHclt well lepiid Luing thin, liviii* 
not tor mjsi If, wlu n ih ith huimnons me to iii\ 
account, in 1 th hi 1 < si>s, Mm, wh ro in thy 
bretiurt I s)i dl be f ini I waikin althon li it 
j hnml U distill , in i footfiriiits of iliiri w) ) 
trok Jt w ly t > ( iilvuiy Ht hail, “Jl i\ 
iiiui will ( >im nit ini, let liini diiiy buns I 
nil I tile up his no s diilj, and ioliow n 
Him I ross, wl k 1 ) Inn I im I y iiiib i i i s 
to] a in 1 inds, which bar brill hi Id hi I in lli 
1) ittli 111 1 1 by nil n noblj fighting tor ti ii f iit b 
^hiih I )s« almvc the ri I sr ill >1 1 fir w ih 
nuit>Ti Hood, liny Ik i inu i ii t > < n s « i h 
o1 ho 111 ni]oym nt, an I i hii 11 r rn itmni 
tl 11 ) my ]cw Is fi iHhni„ on 1 inti s I n i t, iiiiy 
i loin tin fistivi tihl Jf till I tin i 1 t 
(I j , ill tilt more honour to Uk i t v\Ii i < mv 
it Jt IS a rip^lit iiobli thing t > I \e I i God ami 
the good ol 111 in 

i atteiii] t to rlictit on f( ) t to no 
man Believing it t> 1 m , i 11} oprnU> 
the apostolic rub, “I i ry mm it fully 
pcrsiiidid ill bis own in d, I w ill yitven- 
tiir* to Ilf pi il to mv 1 1 hi n iii the n mistry, 
and to the mimbirs of cieiy ^ hiiHtiaii church 
There cannot be a dr ubt n t the shadow of a 
doubt -that if, dt voting yourwhcb (hri»t-l ki 
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to the glory of God and the good of men, you 
saw it to be your duty to embrace the principle 
of abHtinonce, the result would be remarkable. 
Such would be tin* influence of your example 
within your own houseljolds, and outside in 
your dlffcront neighbourhoods, and such also 
the power which you could exercise in the 
I'arliament of our country, that intemperance, 
with all its direful damning consequences, would 
he, to a great extent and in time, banished from 
the land. What a lan<l ours then would be! 
Relieved from this mill-stone which hangs about 
her nock, and weighs her down and bends her 
giant power to the earth, into what an attitude 
and height of power would she rise ? Who then 
would dare to insult her flag ? Who then would 
dare to cross her path, when she went forth in 
her iniglit an<l virtue to assert the liberties of 
the world —to break the fetters of the slave or 
fight the battle of the oppressed ? She would 
hear no more taunts from the slavo-holders of 
the West or the liespots of the South. Her 
piety, and sohriety, and virtues, j>reserving salt, 
elements of national immortality, she might 
hope to bo exempted from the fate of all pre- 
ceding empires, that, one after another, in unfail- 
ing succession, have gone <lown into the tomo. 

This moral revolution in our national habits, 
this greatest of all reforms, every one can en- 
gage in. Women and children as well as men, 
can help it onwards to the goal. It is attain- 


able, if we would only attempt it It ii hope- 
ful, if we would but give the aubject a fair 
consideration. Why should not the power of 
Christianity, by its mighty arguments of love 
and self-denial, lead to the disuse of intoxicating 
stimulants, and so achieve that which Mahontr 
medanism and llindooism have done? Most the 
cross pale before the crescent ? Must the divine 
religion of Jesus, with that God-man upon the 
tree for its invincible ensign, blnsh before such 
rivals, and own itself unable to accomplish what 
false faiths have done? Tell us not that it can- 
not he done. It can be done. It has been done 
—done by the enemies of the cross of Christ- 
done by the followers of an impostor — done by 
worshippers of stocks and stones. “ And their 
rock is not like our Rock.” If that is tnie— 
and it cannot be gainsaid— I may surely claim 
from every man who has faith in God, and loves 
Jesus, and is willing to live for the benefit of 
mankind, a candid, a full, and a prayerful con- 
sideration of this subject. But, whatever be 
the means, whatever tlio wcai>oii8 you will judge 
it best to employ, when truin))ets are blowing 
ill Zion, and the alarm is sounding ami echoing 
in God’s holy mountain, conie— come to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, crowd to 
the standard, press to the front, throw yourself 
into the thick of battle, and die in harness faght- 
ing for the cause of Jesus. **to live is 
Christ, and so to die is gain.” 
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FREE TRADE. 

[From a specen in the House of Conitnons dur- 
ing the debate on the Corn Laws, ‘J7th February 

ma.} 

But the truth is, that you all know— that the 
country knows — that there never was a more 
monstrous delusion than to suppose that that 
which goes to increase the trade of the country, 
and to extend its manufactures and commerce— 
that which adds to our uniiibcrs, inv'rcases our 
population, enlarges the number of your cus- 
tomers, and diminishes your burdens l»y multi- 
plying the shoulders that are to hear them, and 
giving them increased strength to bear them — 
can possibly tend to diminish the value of land. 
You may alVect the value of silks; you may 
affect the value of cottons or woollens ; transi- 
tory changes of fashion may do that— changes of 
taste ; but there is a taste for Lind inherent in 
human kind, and especially is it the desire of 


Englishnion to possess land; and therefore, 
whilst you have a monopoly, of tljat article 
which our very instincts lead us to desire to 
possess, if you see any process going on by 
which our commerce and our numbers are in- 
creased, it is impossible to suppose that it can 
have the eflect of diminishing the value of the 
article that is in your hands. 

What, tfieu, is the good of this “protection?” 
What ia this boasted “protection?” Why, the 
country has come to regard it, as they do witch- 
craft, os a mere sound and a delusion. They no 
more regard your precautions against free trade, 
than they regard the horse-shoes that arc nailed 
over the stables to keep the witches away from 
the horses. They do not believe in protection ; 
they have no fear of free trade ; and they an 
laughing to scorn all the arguments by which 
you are trying to frighten them. 

How can protection, think you, add to tlie 
wealth of a country? Can you by legislation 
odd one farthing to the wealth of the country f 
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Vott may, by legislation, in one evening destroy 
the accumulations of a century of labour, but 1 
I defy you to show me bow, by the legislnlion of 
! this House, yon can add one farthing to the 
} wealth of the country. That springs from the 
industry and intelligence of the people of thi.s 
country. You cannot guide that intelligence ; 

! you cannot do better than leave it to its own 
instincts. If you attempt by legislation to give 
any direction to trade or industry, it is a 
thousand to one that you are doing wrong ; and 
if you happen to be right, it is a work of supe- 
rerogation, for the parties for whom you legis- 
late would go right without yon, and better than 
with you. 

Then, if this is true, why should there bo any 
difference of opinion between us ? Honourable 
gentlemen may think that I have spoken hardly 
to them on this occasion, but I want to see thoni 
come to a better conclusion on this (|ue$tion. I 
believe if they will look the thing in the face, 
and divest themselves of that cnist of prejudice 
that oppresses them, wc shall all be better friends 
about it. There are but two things that can 
prevent it ; one is their believing that they have 
a sinister interest in this, question, and, there- 
fore, not looking into it ; and the other is an in- 
capacity for understanding political economy. 1 
know there are many heads who cannot compre- 
hend and master a proposition in political eco- 
j nomy ; I believe that study is the highest exer- 
I cise of the human mind, and that the exact 
sciences require by no means so hard an effort, 
j But, barring these two accidents— want of capa- 
city and having a sinister interest — I defy any 
man to look into this question honestly, and 
come to any other than one conclusion. Then 
w'hy should we not agree ? I want no triumph 
in this matter for the A uti-Corn-Law League. [ 
want you to put au end from conviction to an 
evil system. Come down to us, and let us hold 
a free trade meeting in our hall at Manchester. 
Come to us now, protectionists, and let us see 
whether wo cannot do something better for our 
common country than carrying on this strife 
of parties. Let us, once for all, recognise this 
principle, that we must not tax one another for 
the benetit of one another. 

Now, 1 am going to read to you an authority 
that will astonish you. I am going ti read you 
an extract from a speech of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the House of Lords, on the 1 7th of April 
1832 ; it is his opinion on taxation : 

**He thought taxes were imposed only for the 
service of the State. If they were necessary for 
the service of the State, in God’s name let them 
be paid; but if they were not necessary they 
ought Dtt to be paid, and legislature ought not 
to impose them.” 

Now, there that noble duke, without having 
had time to study Adam Smith, or Ricardo, by 
that native sagacity which is characteristic of 
his mind, came at once to the man*ow of the 
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matter. We must not tax one another for tbe 
benetit of one another. Oh, then, divest the 
future Prime Minister of this country of tliat 
odious task of having to reconcile rival interests ; 
divest the office, if ever you would have a saga- 
cious man in power os prime minister, divest it 
of the responsibility of having to hml food for 
the people 1 May you never ffnd a Prime Minis- 
ter again to undertake that awful responsibility ! 
That responsibility belongs to the laws of natuni ; 
as Burke said, it belongs to God alone to regu- 
late the supply of the food of nations. When 
you shall have seen in three years that the aboli- 
tion of these laws is inevitable, os inevitable it 
is, you will come forward and join with the free- 
traders ; for if you do not, you will have the 
farmers coming forward and agitating in con* 
junction with the league. You ore in a position 
to gain honour in future ; you are in a position, 
especially the young memliers among you, who 
have the ca])ai‘ity to learn the truth of this quus- 
tioD, they are in a position to gain honour ia 
this strugglo ; but, as you are going on iit present, 
your position is a false one; you m'd in the 
wrong groove, and are every day more and more 
diverging from the right point. It may be 
material for yon to gut right notions of political 
economy; questious of that kind will form a 
great part of the world’s legislation for a long 
time to come. 

Wo are on the ovo of great changes. Put your* 
selves in a position to be able to help In the work, 
and so gather honour and fame where they are 
to bo gained. You belong to the aristocracy of 
the human kind— not the privileged Hri.Htocracy 
— I don’t mean that, but the aristocracy of im- 
provement und civilisation. We have set an 
example to the world iu all ages ; we have given 
them the representative system. The very rules 
and regulations of this Hoilse have been taken 
as tbe model for every rei)rehcnttttive assembly 
throughoni the whole civilised worlrl ; and liav- 
ing besidc^s given them tlic examfilo of a free 
press and religious freedom, and every iiistilii- 
tion that belongs to freedom and civilisation, we 
are now about giving a still greater example ; we 
are going to set the example of making industry 
frle— to set the example of giving the whole 
world every advantage of clime and latitude and 
situation, relying ourselves on the frccdDiii of 
our industry. Yes, wc are going to teach the 
world that other lesson. Don't think thrre is 
anything selfish in this, or anything discoi dant 
with Christian principles. I can prove that we 
advocate nothing but what is agi ccalilo to tbe 
highest behests of Christianity. To buy in the 
cheapest market ami sell in the dearest. What 
is tbe meaning of the maxim if It means that 
you take the article which you have in the 
greatest abundance, and with it obtain from 
others that of which tlicy have tbe most to 
spare ; so giving to mankind the means of mi* 
joying the fullest abundance of earth’s goods, 
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and, in doing fio, currying oat to the fullest 
ertent the Christian doctrine of Doing to all 
till'll OB ye would they should do unto you.** 

* 

TUB WAR WITH RUSSIA. 

[Froiii a sjicecli in the House of Oonimons, De- 
cciuiier 22, 1854. The then War Secretarj’, the 
Duke of Newcastle, l;ad introduced a bill to 
raise a force of 15,0fK) foreigners, who were to 
lie ilrilled in this country. Though opposed by 
the Conservative party, the bill was carried on 
December 22d]. 

To set myself right with those hon, gentle- 
man wlio iirofcsH to have gfeat regard for liberty 
everywhere, J beg to state that I yield to no 
one in sympathy for those who are struggling 
for frcciloui in any part of the world ; but I will 
never sanction an interference which shall go to 
establish this or that nationality by force of 
anus, because that invades a principle which 1 
wish to carry out in the other direction — tlie pre- 
vention of all foreign interference -with nation- 
alities for the sake of putting them down. 
Therefore, while I respect the motives of those 
g**utlemen, I cannot ai^t with them. This ad- 
niisHiun, however, I freely make, that, were it 
likely to advance tlie cause of liberty, of consti- 
tutional freedom, and national indopciidenoe, 
it would be a great inducement to me to acqui- 
esi'c in the war, or, at all events, I should see 
in it Hoiiiuthiiig like a compensation for the 
multiplied evils wliich attend a state of war. 

Ami now W'o come to what is called the states- 
man's ground for this war: which is, that it is 
undertukcri to dclend the Turkish empire against 
the cncrouclinicnts of Russia— us a }>art of the 
scheme, ill fuel, for keeping the several states of 
Europe within iliose limits in wliicb they are at 
present circumscribed. This Las been stated as 
a ground for canyiiig oji the present war with 
Russia; but, I must say, this view of the rase 
has been very much mixed up with magnilo- 
quent phraseology, 'which lias tended greatly to 
embarrass the question. The noble lord, the 
memiicr for the city of J^ondon, was the first, 1 
think, to commence these mugniloituent phrases, 
in a sjieech at Urcimock about last August 
twelvemonths, in which he spoke of our duties 
to mniikiml, and to the wiiole world; and he 
has often talked since of this 'war as one in- 
tended to protect the liberties of all Eurojie ami 
of the civilised world. I remember, too, the 
phrases whidi the uohlc lord made use of at a 
city meeting, where he spoke of our being "en- 
gaged in a just and necessary war, for no imme- 
diate advantage, but for the defence of our 
ancient ally, and for the maintenance of the 
Independence of Europe.** Well, T have a word 
to say to the noble lord on that subject. Now, 
we are placed to the extreme west of a continent, 
humbering soitie 200,(HXl,Q00 inhabitants; and 


the theory is, that there is great danger from » 
growing Eastern power, whid) threatens to over- 
nin the Continent, to inflict upon it another 
deluge like that of the Goths and Vandals, and 
to cclix>se the light of civilisation in the dark- 
ness of barbarism. But, if that theory be c<|f- 
I rcct, does it not behove the people of the Con- 
tinent to take some port in pushing back that 
deluge of barbarism ? I presume it is not in- 
tended that England should be the Anacharsis 
Olootz of Europe ; but that, at all events, if we 
are to fight for everybody, those, at least, who 
are in the greatest danger, will join with ns in 
resisting the common enemy. 1 am convinced, 
however, that all this declamation about the 
independence of Europe and th*e defence of ’ 
civilisation will by-and-by disaxipear. 1 take it 
for granted, then, that the statesman’s object in 
this war is to defend Turkey against the en- 
croachments of Russia, and so to set a barner 
against the aggressive ambition of that great 
empire. That is the language of the Queen’s 
speech. But have we not accomplished that 
object? I would ask, have we not arrived at 
that point ? Have we not cflectud all that was 
XU'oposcd in the Queer’s speech ? Russia is now 
no longer within tlie I'urkish territory ; she 
renounced all idea of invading Turkey; ami 
now, os we are told by the noble lord, ther^ 
have been put forward certain x>i'oposals from 
Russia, wliich are to serve as the basis of peace. 

What are those proxmsals ? In tlie first place, 
there is to be a joint protectorat% over the 
Christians by the five groat powers; there is to • 
be a joint guarantee for the rights and privileges 
of the principalities ; there is to be a revision of 
the rule laid down in 1841 with regard to the 
entrance of ships of war into the Bosphorus, 
and the Danube is to be free to all nations. 
These are the propositions tliat are made for 
peace, as we are told by the noble lord ; and it 
is competent for us, 1 think, as a Uouse ot 
Commons, to offer an opiniou as to the desira- 
bility of a treaty on those tenns. 

My first reason for urging that we should 
entertain those prox>osals is, that we are told 
that Austria and Prussia have agreed to them. 
Those two powers are more interested in thiy 
quarrel than England and France can be. Upon 
that subject I will quote the words of ilie noble 
lord the member for Tiverton, uttered in Febni- 
ary last. The noble lord said : 

" We know that Austria and Prussia had an 
interest in the matter more direct and grealer 
than had either France or England. To Austria 
and Prussia it is a vital matter~a matter of 
existence --because, if Russia were either to 
appropriate any laxge portion of thenTurkisn | 
territory, or even to reduce Turkey to the con- 
dition of a mere dependent state, it most be 
manifest to any man who casts a glance over < 
the map of Europe, and who looks at the geo- | 
graphical position of these two powers with j 
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r^iard tn Bussia and Tnrkey, that any con* Bnssla; 1 beliero, from all I have heard, that 
giderable accession of power on tho part of nineteeu-twentietlis would support their king In 
Russia in tbot quarter must be fatal to the bis present pacific policy. 
indepondeHee of action of both Austria and But 1 want to know which is the advantage of 
Prussia." having the vote of a people like that, in yo\ir 

^ I entirely concur with the noble lord in his favour, if they are not inclined to join yon in 
view of tho interest which Austria and Prussia action! Tliero is, indeed, a wide dist-iiictiou 
havo in this quan'el, and what I want to ask is ! between tho existence of a certain o]>iMioii in 
this. Why should we seek greater guarantees the minds of a people and a determination to go 
and stricter engagements from Russia than those ^ to war in support of that opiuiou. 1 think we 
with which Austria and Prussia are content were rather too precipitate in transferring our 
They lie on the frontier of this great empire, opinion into acts ; that wo rushed to arms with 
and they have more to fear from its pow'er than too much rapidity ; and that if we had abstained 
we can have ; no Russian invasion can touch us from war, continuing to occupy the same ground 
until it has passed over them ; and is it likely, as Austria and I'ruHsia, tho result would have 
if we fear,* as wo say we do, that Western been that Russia would have left the pvinuipali- 
Europe will Im? overrun by Russian l)ar}>ai'ism — ties, and have crossed the Prulh ; ami that, 
is it likely, I say, that since Austria and Prussia without a single shot being tiretl, you wouM 
will bo the first to suffer, they will not be as , have accomplished tho object for which you 

sensible to that danger as we can be ? Ought | have gone to war. But what are tho grounds 

we not rather to Uiko it as a i)roof that we j on which wo arc to contiiuie this war, when the 
have somewhat exaggerated the danger which Germans have acquiesced in tho proposals of 
threatens Western Kurope, when W'c find that peace which have been made ? Is it that war is 
Austria and IVnssia are not so alarmed at it ns a luxury! Is it that wfe are fighting — to use a 
we are! They are not greatly concerned about cant phrase of Mr Pitt/s iimtv—to secure in- 
the danger, I think, or, else they would join deinnity for the past ami security for the 

with England and France in a great battle to future ! Are we to be tlie Bon Quixotes of 

push it back. If, then, Austria and Prussia ‘ Europe, to go about fighting for every cause 
are ready to accept these ])roposals, why should whci'e we find that some one has been wronged ! 
' not we be! Do you suppose that, if Russia Inmost quarrels there is generally a little wrong 
j really meditated an attack upon Gennauy — that on both sides; and, if we make up our minds 
j if she had an idea of annexing the smallest por- always to interfere when any one is being 
I tion of <3erniaii tenitory, with only 11X),000 wronged, 1 do not see always how we are to 
inhabitants of Teutonic blood, all Germany choose between the two siiles. It will not do 
I would not be united as one man to resist her! always to assume tliat tho weaker party is in 
j Is tliore not a strong national feeling in that the right, for little states, like little individuals, 
j Germanic race?— are they not nearly 40,000,000 are often very (luarrelHomo, prcisutuiug on llieir 
in number? — ^aro they not the most ititelligenl, weakness, and 7iot uni’roquentJy abusing the for- 
1 the most instructed, and have tliey not provecl bearance which their weakness procures them, 
tliemsclves the most patriotic yieople in Europe? But the (luestion is, on what ground of honour 
And if they are not dissatisfied, why should we or interest are we to continue to carry on this 
stand out for better conditions, and why Hhoiild war, when wo may have peace upon conditions 
we make greater efforts and greater sacrifices to which arc satisfactory to the great counlrieH of 
obtain peace than they ? I may be told, that Kuro]»e who are near neighlioiirs of this forniirl- 
the people aud tho government of Germany are i able power ? There is neilher honour ]ior in- 
not quite in harmony on these points. (Cheers.) 1 terest forfeited, I think, in accepting lliesii 
lion, gentlemen w'ho cheer ought to be cautious, ' terms, because we have already uocoinpliMlu'd 
I think, how they assume that govcrtiments do , the object for which it was said tliis war wa< 
not represent their people. Ilow would you ! begun. 

like th» United States to accept tiAt doctrine , The questions which have since with 

with regard to this country ? But 1 venture to regard to Sebastopol, for instance, am mere 
question the grounds upon which that opinion points of detail, not to be bound up with the 
is formed. I have taken some little pains to original quarrel. 1 hear many pcoplc^ay, 
ascertain the feeling of the people in Geiinany will take Sebastopol, and then wc will treat for 
' on this war, and I believe that if you were to peace.” I am not going to say that you cannot 
poU tte population of Prussia — which is the take, Sebastopol — 1 am not going to argue against 
brain of Germany — ^whilst nineteen-twentieths the power of England and France. I might 
; would tay that in this quarrel England is right admit, for the sake of argument, tliat you 
and Russia wrong ; nay, whilst they would say . take Sebastopol. You may occupy ten miles of 
they wishied success to England as against territory in the Crimea for any time; you may 
Russia*— yet, on the contrary, if you were to poll build there a town ; yon may carry proviskma 
tJi© same population as to whether they would and reinforcements there, for yon have tho coin- 
join lllngland with an army to fight against maml of the sea; but while you do tdl this, you 
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will have no |Kiace with Bnssia. Nobody who 
knows the history of Knasia can think for a 
moment that you are going permanently to 
occupy any portion of her territory, and, at the 
same time, to be at peace with that empire. 
But admitting your power to do all this, is the 
o1)ject which you seek to accomplish worth the 
sacrifice which it v.'ill cost you ? Can anybody 
doubt tliat Die capture of Sebostoitol will cost 
you a prodigious saenfice of valuable lives ; and, 

1 ask yon, is the object to be gained W'orth that 
sacrifice if Tiie loss of treasure I will leave out 
of the (jucstion, for that may be replaced, but 
wc (jun never ji\d-orc to this country those valu- 
able men wlio may be sacrificed in fighting the 
battles of their country— jjcrhaps the most ener- | 
gctic, the bravest, the most devoted body of 
men that ever left these irdands. You may 
sacrifice them, if you like, but you are bound 
to consider wliether the object will compensate 
you for that sacrifice. 

I will assume tliat you take Sebastopol; but 
for what piirjiose is it that you will take it, for 
yfui cannot permaneirtl}' occupy the Oiinca 
without being in a pcr]»etual state of war with 
UiiHsia? It is, then, 1 presiinie, as a point of 
honour, that you insist upon taking it, because 
you have once commenced the siege. The noble 
lord, speaking of this fortress, said : ** If Sebas- 
topol, that great stronghold of Russian power, 
were destroyed, its fall would go far to give 
that security to Turkey which was the object 
of the war." But I utterly deny that Sebastopol 
is ilie stronghold of llnssiaii power. It is simply 
an outward and visible sign of the power of 
Russia ; but, by destroying Seba.stopol, you do 
not, by any means destroy that power. You 
do not destroy or touch Russian power, unless 
you can permaiienUy occuiw some portion of 
its territory, disorder Us industry, or disturb 
its government. If } on <-an strike at its capital, 
if you can de])rivc it of some of its immeii.‘'C 
fertile plains, or take ]iossession of those vast 
rivers wlneli emjdy llu-iiiHelves into the Black 
Sen, tlieii, indeed, you strike at Russian pow'er ; 
but, suppose you take Sebastopol, and make | 
jicace to-inon’ow ; in ten years, I tell you, the | 
Kiissiaii Government will come to Loudon for a 
loan to build it up again stronger than before. 

A ml as for destroying those old, green fir-ships, 

) oil only do the emperor a service by giving him 
iin opportunity for building fresh ones. 

Is not the celebrated case of Dunkirk exactly 
ill point? In 1713, at the treaty of Utrecht, 
the French king, under sore necessity, consented 
to destroy Dunkirlc. It had been built under 
the direction of Yauban, who had exhausted 
his genius and the colfcrs of the state in making 
it as strong as science and money could make it. 
The French king bound himself to demolish it, 
and the English sent over two commissioners to 
see the fortress thrown to the ground, the jetties 
demoliahed and cast into the harbour, and a 


mole or bank built across the channel leading 
into the 2)ort; and you would have thought 
Dimkirk vras destroyed once and for ever. 
There was a treaty binding the king not to 
rebuild it, and which on two successive occa* 
sioDs was renewed. Some years afterwards a 
storm came and swept aw'ay the mole or bant 
[ which blocked up the channel, by which acci- 
dent ingress and egress were restored; and 
shortly afterwards, a war breaking out between 
England and S£>ain, the French Government 
took advantage of our being engaged elsewhere, 
and rebuilt the fortifications on the sea side, 
as the historian tells us, much stronger than 
lieforc. The fact is recorded, that in the Seven 
Years’ War, about forty years afterwards, Dun- 
kirk, for all purposes of aggression by sea, was 
more formidable than ever. We had in that 
case a much stronger motive for destroying 
Dunkirk than wc can ever have in the case of 
Sebastopol ; for in the war which ended in the 
peace of Utrecht, there were 1600 English mer- 
chant vessels, valued at £1,250,000, taken by ] 
privateers which came out of Dunkirk. I 

Tlien again in the middle of the last cen- j 
tury, we destroyed Cherbourg, and during the , 
last war wo hi ld jiossession of Toulon ; but did 1 
we thereby destroy the power of France? If j 
we could have got hold of some of her fertile j 
provinee.s— if we could have taken possession of i 
her capital, or struck at her vitals, we might i 
have permanently inipoviTished and diminished | 
her power and resources; but we could not do 
it by the simple demolition of this or that fort- 
ress, So it would be in this case— w^e might take 
SebastojK)!, ami then make peace ; but there 
would l>e the rankling wound — there would 
be a venom in the treaty which wouhl determine 
Russia to take the first opportunity of recon- j 
structing this fortress. Tiiere would be storms, . 
too, there, which wouhl destroy whatever mole ( 
w'e might build across the harbour of Sebastopol, i 
for storms in the Black Sea are more frequenl, | 
ns w’^e know, than in the Channel; but even if ! 
Sebastopol were utterly destroyed, theie are 
many places on the coast of the Crimea whicl 
might be occupied for a similar jiurpose. 

But then comes the question, Will the destruc- 
tion of Sebastopol give security to the Turks '/ 
The Turkish empire will only be safe ^hen its 
interna! condition is secure, and you are not 
securing the internal condition of Turkey while | 
you are at war; on the contrary, I believe you 
are now doing more to demoralise the Turks t 
and destroy their government than you couhi ; 
possibly have done in time of peace. If you j 
wish to secure Turkey, you must reform its 
government, purify its administratioii, unite its 
people, and draw out its resources; and then it 
will not present the spectacle of misery and 
poverty that it does now. Why, you yourselves 
have recognised the existing state of Turkey to j 
be so bod that you intend to make a treaty ; 
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wbicb shall bind tho five powers to a guiinintee 
for the better treatment of the Christians. Bat 
have yon considei’ed well the extent of the prin- 
ciple in which you are embarking? You con- 
template making a treaty, by which tlie five 

S twers are to do that together which Russia has 
therto claimed to do herself. What sort of 
condosion do you think disinterested and im- 
partial critics— jieople in the United Stales, for 
instance — will draw from such a policy ? They 
must come to the conclusion that we have been 
rather wrong in our dealings with Russia, if we 
have gone to war with her to prevent lier doing 
that very thing W'hich we ourselves propof^e to 
do, in conjunction with the other powers. If 
Ko much ,mtschief has sprang from the pro- 
tectorate of one power, Heaven help the Turks 
when the protectorate of the five powers is in- 
augurated 1 But, at this very moment, T under 
stand that a mixed commission is sitting nt 
Vienna, to serve as a court of appeal for Iho 
Danubian principalities ; in fact, that Moldavia 
and Wallachia are virtually governed by a com- 
mission representing Austria, England, France, 
and Turkey. 

Now, this is the very principle of interference 
against which I wish to ^irotcst. From this I 
derive a recognition of the exceptional internal 
condition of Turkey, which, T say, will l>e your 
great diinculty upon the restoration of peace. 
Well, then, would it not be more statesman-like 
in the Government, instead of appealing, with 
clap-trap arguments, to heedless passions out of 
doors, and telling tho people that Turkey has 
made more progress in the career of regenera- 
tion during the last twenty years than any other 
country under the sun,' at once to adilress them- 
selves to tho task before them — the reconstruc- 
tion of the internal system of that empire ? Be 
sure this is what you will have to do, make 
peace W'hen you may ; for ever j body knows 
that, once you withdraw your support and your 
agency from her, Turkey must immediately 
collapse, and sink into a stale of anarchy. The 
fall of Sebastopol would only make tho condi- 
tion of Turkey the worse ; and, 1 rej^eat, that 
your real and most serious diOiculty will begin 
when you have to undertake the management of 
that country’s affairs, after you withdraw from 
it, and ^dien you will have to re-es^i^blish her 
as an independent state. I would not have 
said a word about the condition of Turkey, but 
for the statement twice so jauntily made about 
her social progress by the noble lord the mem- 
ber for Tiverton. Why, what says the latest 
traveller in that country on this head? Lord 
Carlisle, in his recent work, makes the follow- 
ing rei^rks on the state of the Mahometan 
population, after desoribiug the improving con- 
dition of the Porte’s Christian subjects : 

** But when yon leave the partial splendours 
of the capital and the great state establishments, 
what is it you find over the broad surface of a 
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land wbicb nature aud climate have favoured 
lieyotid all others, once tho home of all art and 
all civilisation ? Look yourself— oak those who 
live there — deserted villages, uiicuUiv ated plains, 
banditti-haunted mountains, torpid laws, a cor- 
rupt administration, a disappearing peojiie.” 

Wliy, the testimony borne by every traveller, 
from Lamartine downwards, is, that the Ma- 
hometan population is perishing— is dying out 
from its vices, and those vices of a nainoless 
character. In fact, wo do not know the true 
social state of Turkey, because it is indescrib- 
able; and Lord Carlisle, in his work, says that 
he is constrained to avoid referring to it. The 
other day. Dr JIadly, who had lately returned 
from Turkey, where he had a near relation 
who hail been physician to tho embassy for 
about thirty -five years, sialcd in Manchester 
that his relative told him that the jiopulatiou 
of Constantinople, iiilo wliich there is a largo 
iiitlux from tho provinces, has considerably 
diminished during the last twenty years, a cir- 
cumstance which he attributes to tho indescrib- 
able social vices of tlie 'I’lirks. Now, I ask, arc 
you doing anything to promote habits of self- 
reliance or H(‘1f-respoct among this people by 
going to war in their behalf? On the contrary, 
tho moment yonr troops landed at Gallipoli, 
the activity and energy of the French killed a 
poor pacha there, who took to his bed, and died 
from pure distraction of mind; and from that 
time to this you have done nothing but humi- 
liate and demoralise tho Turkish (‘huracter more 
than ever. 1 have here a let ter from a friend, 
describing the conflagration wliich took ])lace at 
Varna, in which he says, it was curious to see 
how our sailors, when they landed to extinguish 
the fire in the Turkish houses, thrust the poor 
Turks aside*, exactly ns if they had been bo 
many infant-school chililre.u in England. An- 
other ]»rivato letter, which I recently received 
from an oflicer of high rank iii the Crimea, 
states : 

**We are degrading the Turk as fast as wc 
can; ho is now tho Kcav«;ng<*r of tho two ariiiies 
as far as ho can bo ninde so. I To won't light, 
and his will to work is litllo better; ho won’t 
be trusted again to try tbo former, and now the 
latter is all he is allowed to do. Wlicn there 
are entrenchments to be m.nb*, or di'iul to be 
buried, the 'IHirks do it They do it us slowly 
and lazily as they can, but do it they muHt. 
This is one way of raising the Turk; it is plop- 
ping him up on one side, to stud him headlong 
down a deeper precipice on the other.” 

That is what you are doing l. y the jirocess that 
is now going on in Turkey. 1 <laic say you are 
obliged to take the wlnde conmiand into your 
own hands, because you find no native powCT — ■ 
no administrative authority in that country; 
and you cannot rely on the Turks for anything. 
If they send an araiy to the Crimea, the sick 
are abandoned to the plague or the cholera. 
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uiid Lavbig no conuuiFsarlat, their soldiers are 
obliged to beg a crust at the tents of our men. 
Why, sir, what an illustration you liave in the 
facts relating to our sick and wounded at Con- 
slautinople of the helpless supineness of the 
Turks 1 I mention these things, as the whole 
gist of the Ikistcni (luestiou lies in the dilhculty 
tiriBing from the prostrate condition of this race. 
Your troops would not Imj in this quarter at all, 
liUt for the anarchy and barbarism that reign in 
'Purkey. 

Well, you have an hospital at Scutari, where 
there are some thousainls of your wounded. 
They arc wounded Kiiglishinen, brouglit there 
Iroui the Ciiiuea, wheic they liave gojic, 3000 
miles from tlieir own home, to light the battles 
oi the Turks. Would you not naturally cx]»ect 
tiiat when these lu is* Table and helj)less sufft*rers 
were brought to the Tiirki.sh capital, enntainiug 
700,000 souls, thore in whose cause they have 
shed their blood would at once liave a friendly 
and generous care taken of tliein? Supposing 
the case had been that tliesc wounded men had 
liutiii lighting for the cause ol Prussia, and that 
they had been sent from the fioutiers of that 
country to IJcrlin, which has only half the popu- 
lation of Coustantino])lc, would the luiUes of 
the former capital, do you thiuk, iutve allowed 
Lheso poor creatines to have suffered from the 
want of lint or of nurses ? Docs not the very 
fact that you have to send out everything for 
your wounded prove either that the Turks de- 
spise uinl detest, and would spit upon you, or 
that they are so feeble and inuompetent as iiot 
to have the jiower of helping you iu the hour of 
your greatest necc.Shity ? The people of England 
liave been gros.sIy misled regarding the state ot 
Turkey. I am hound to cousiiler that the noblo 
lord the luciuber for U’iverLon expressed his 
honest couvictioiis ou this point; but certainly 
the unfortunate ignorance of one in his high 
]>ositioii has had a mOist miscliiei ous effect on 
the public opinion of this country, for it uii- 
doubteiUy has been the prevalent impression 
out of doors that the Tiiiks are thoroughly cap- 
able of regeneration and KcU-goveninieiit — that 
the Mahometan population arc tit to be restored 
to independence, and that we have only to light 
their battle against their exleriiul eneniie.s. in 
order to enable them to rxerei.se the functions 
of a great power. A greater delusion than this, 
however, 1 Relieve, uevei existed in any civilised 
state. I 

Well, if, as I say is tliu ease, the unanimous | 
tostimony of ©very traveller— Gcnnan, French, j 
English, and American— for the last twenty 
years, attests the decay and helplessness of the I 
Turks, ore you not wasting your treasure and 
your mon*s precious lives before Sebastopol in ] 
ail enterprise that cannot in the least aid the 
solution of your real difficulty I If you mean 
to take the Emperor of Bufuda eveiitnally into 
your ciontisels— for this is the drift of ray aigu« 


ment — ^if yon contemplate entering into a qaia- 
tuple alliance, to which he will be one of the 
parties, in order to manipulate the shattered 
remains of Turkey, to reconstitute or revise hei 
internal polity, and maintain her independence, 
what folly it is to continue fighting against the 
power that yon are going into partnership with; 
and how absurd in the extreme it is to continue 
the siege of Sebastopol, which will never solve 
the difficulty, but must envenom the state with 
which you uro to share the protectorate, and 
which is also the nearest neighbour of the power 
for wliich YOU interpose, and your efforts to 
reorganise w'hich, even if there be a chance of 
your accomplishing that object, she has the 
greatest means of Ihwai’ting I Wdiild it not be 
far better for you to allow this question to be 
settled by peace than to leave it to the arbitre- 
ment of war, which c.aunot advance its adjust- 
ment one inch If 

I have already adduced an illustration from 
the history of this countr}', as an inducement 
for your retiiniiiig to peace. 1 will mention 
anotlior. Wo all remember the war with 
America, into which we entered in 1&12, ou the 
question of the righ^ of search, and other cog- 
nate questions relating to the rights of neutrals. 
Seven years before that war was declared, 
public opinion and the btatesmen of the two 
countries had been incessantly disputing upon 
the questions at issue, but nothing could be" 
amicably settled respecting them, and W'ar broke 
out After two years of hostilities, however, 
the negotiators on botli sides met again, and 
fairly aiTanged the terms of peace. But how 
did they do this? Why, Diey agreed in their 
treaty of peace not to allude to what had been 
the subject-matter of the dispute which gave 
riso to the war, and the question of the right of 
.search was never once touched on in that treaty. 
The peace then made between England and 
America has now lasted for forty years; and 
what has been the result? In the meantime, 
America has grown stronger, and wc, perhaps, 
have grown wiser, though I am not quite so 
.sure of that. We have now gone to W'ar again 
with a European power, but we have abandone«i 
those belligerent rights about which we took u]> 
the sword in 1812. Peace solved that difficulty, 
and did nsr>re for you than war ever conld have 
done; for, had you insisted at Ghent on the 
American people recognising your right to search 
their ships, take their seamen, and seize their 
goods, they would have been at war with you 
till this hour, before they would have sur- 
rendered these points, and the most frightful 
calamities might have been entailed on both 
countries by a protracted struggle. # 

Now apply this lesson to the Eastem question. 
Supposing you agree to terms of peace with 
Bussio, yon will have your hands full in attempt- 
ing to ameliorate the social and political system 
of Turke}’. But who knows what may bappeu 
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vrith regard to Rcesia herself in the way of 
C'xt.pcating you from your difficulty ¥ That dif- 
ficulty, as respects Russia, is no doubt very 
much of a personal nature. You have to deal 
with a roan of great, but, as I think, misguided 
eneigy, whoso strong will and indomitable re- 
iolntion cannot easily be controlled. But Uie 
life of a roan has its limits ; and, certainly, the 
Emperor of Russia, if he survive as many years 
from this time as the duration of the peace 
between England and America, will be a most 
extraordinary phenomenon. You can hardly 
suppose that you will have a great many years 
to wait before, in the course of nature, that 
which constitutes your chief difficulty in the 
present waib may have passed away. It is be- 
cause you do not sufficiently trust to the influ- 
ence of the course of events in smoothing down 
difficulties, but will rush headlong to a resort to 
arms, which never can solve them, that you 
involve yourselves in long and ruinous wars. 
I never was of opinion that you had any reason 
to dread the aggressions of Russia upon any 
otlier state. If you have a weak and disordered 
empire like Turkey, as it were, next door to 
another that is more powerful, no doubt that 
tends to invite encroachfnents ; but you have 
two chances in your favour — you may eithcT 
have a feeble or differently-disposed sucfe.ssor 
acceding to the throne of the present Czar of 
Russia, or you may bo able to establish some 
kind of authority in Turkey thot will bo more 
I stable than its present rule. At all events, if 
I vou effect a quintuple alliance between your- 
selves and the other great powers, you will cer- 
tainly bind Austria, I^ussia, and France to 
support you in bolding Russia to the fuithful 
fulfilment of the proposed treaty relating to the 
internal condition of Turkey. Why not, the n, 
embrace that alternative instead of contiiming 
the present war? because, recollect that you 
have accomplished the object which her Majesty 
In her gracious speech last session stated that 
she had in view in engaging in this contest. 
Russia is no longer invading the Turkish ten-i- 
tory; you are now rather invading Russia’s own 
dominions, and attacking one of her strongholds 
at the extremity of her empire, but, as 1 coii- 
< tend, not assailing the real source of her power. 

( Now, I say you may withdraw Iroin ^ebastopol 
i without at all compromising your honour. 

I By-the-by, I do not understand what is meant 
: when you say that your honour is staked on 
your success in any enterprise of this kind, 
j Vour honour may be involved in your success- 
fully rescuing Turkey from Russian aggression ; 
I but, If you have accomplished that task, you 
may wi^draw your forces from before Sebasto- 
pol witnout being liable to reproach for the 
saeriflee of your national honour. 

I 1 have another ground for trusting that peace 
I would not be again broken, if you terminate 
' hofltilitiea now. 1 believe that all parties con- 


cerned have received such a lesson, that they 
are not likely soon to rush into war again. I 
believe that the Emperor of Russia has learnt, 
Arom the courage and self-relying force displayed 
by our troops, that an enlightened, free, and 
self-governed people is a far more formidable 
antagonist than bo had reckoned upon, and that 
he will not 80 confidently advance his senil-bor- 
barous hordes to cope with the active energy 
and inexhaustible resources of the representa- 
tives of Western civilisation. Eiiglaiul also has 
been taught that it is not so easy us hIio 
imagined to carry on war upon land against a 
state like Russia, and will weigh the matter 
well in future before she embarks in any such 
conflict. . . . 

Now, what do you intend to do if your ojicra- 
tious before Sebastopol should foil ? The Secre- 
tary at War tells us that ** Sebastopol must be 
taken this campaign, or it will not bo token at 
alL” If you are going to stoke all upon this 
one throw of the dice, 1 say that it is more than 
the people of England themselves had calculated 
upon. But if you have made up your minds 
that you will have only one campaign against 
Sebastopol, and that, if it is not taken then, 
you will abandon it, in that case, surely, there 
is little that stands between you and the pro- 
posals for peaco on the terms 1 have indicated. 

I think you will do well to take counsel from 
the hon. member for -Aylesbury [Mr Layard], 
tlian whom- although I do not always agree 
with him in opinion— I know nobody on wliove 
aulherity 1 would more readily rely in matteri 
of fact relating to the East. That hon. gentle- 
man tells you that Russia will soon have ^,000 
men in the ('rimea ; and if this be so, and this 
number is only to be “the beginning,” I should 
say, now is the time, of all others, to accept 
moderate proposals for peace. 

Now, mark, I do not say that France and 
England cannot succeed in what they have 
iiiidcrtakt n in the Crimea. I do not set any 
limits to what these two great countries may do, 
if they persist in fighting this duel with UiiNsia’s 
force of 200,000 men in the Cnmea ; and, ilim'- 
fore. do not let it be said that 1 offer any dis* 
cpiiragcmcnt to ray fellow-countrymen; but 
what I come back to is the question— what ai e 
you likely to get that will conipeusale you for 
your sacrifice ? The hon. member for Aylesbury 
also says, that ** the Russians will, next year, 
overrun Asiatic Turkey, and seize ’J’urkey’s 
richest provinces” — ^they will probably extend 
their dominion over Asia Minor down to the 
sea-coast. The acquisition of lliese provinces 
would far more than compensate her for the loss 
of Sebastopol. 1 suppose you do not contem- 
plate making war upon the plains in the interior 
of Russia, but wish to destroy ScbaNlopol ; your 
success in which I have told you, I believe, will 
only end in that stronghold being rebuilt, ten 
years hence or so, from the resources of London 
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capitalist IJow, then, will 3 ou benefit Turkey 
— and eepcciilly if the prerliction u fulfilled 
regarding Russm*s overrunning the greater po»^ 
tion of Asiatic Turkey ? i am told, also, that 
the Turkish army wtl) m It away like snow be- 
fore anotber year , ami where, then, under all 
*hcae mrcuniHtani ts, will be the wisdom or 
advantoge in runyiii^ on the worf 

I have now, sir ci 1\ one word to add, and 
that relates to thf^ com lition of our armv in the 
Crimea. Wo an all 1 dare say, constantly 
hearing accounts from ftictids out thtit, ol the 
(omlition, nc t oiil) ot our own soldiers, but also 
ot the Tuikh as well as of the state of the 
enfti V What I 1 ivu said about the condition 
ol the Juikswill, I ini sure be made as clear 
as daylight, when tlie uniiys letters ore puli- 
ln>hc 1 and our olheerH n turn home But as to 
the state of our own troops, i have in niy hand 
a jtrxv itc letter iroin a Ineud in the C iimc i, 
(lat(<l the 2 d of December last, in which the 
writer siys 

“Ihe people of Cn^laiid will bhuller when 
they Tea<l of what this army is suffering- and 
yet they will liaidly know one half of it I can 
int imagine that iitbii pen or pencil can e\er 
dquet It 111 its feiiful reality The line, from 
the nature of their duties, iro greater suilc it ra 
than the artilltry, although theie is not much 
to choose between them I am told, by an 
olheer of the foimci, not likely to exas;gerate 
that one stormy wet night, when the ttntswere 
liowu aojiti, the a^ek, the wounued, and the 


dying of hi8 regiment, were stmggliBg in one 
fearfnl mass for warmth and shelter/’ 

Now, if you consult these brave men, end esk 
them what their wishes are, their first and para- 
mount desire would be to fulfil their duty. 
They are sent to capture Sebastopol, and their 
first object would be to take that strpng fortresif 
or perish in the attempt But, if you were able 
to look into the hearts of these men, to ascer- 
tain what their longing, anxious hope hse been, 
even in the midst of the bloody struggle at 
Alma or at Inkerman, 1 believe 30 U would find 
it has been, that the confiiet m which they were 
engaged might have the etteet of sooner reatonng 
them a^iin to their own beartba and homes. 
Now, 1 siy that the men who hawe acted so 
nobly at the biddiug of their country are en- 
titled to th it countr) s s>m{>athy and considera- 
tion , and if there he no imperative necessity for 
farther proseeutiiig tlie operations of the siege^ 
which must —it will, 1 am sure, be admitted by 
all, whatever may be the result— be neeesoanly 
attended with an immense sacrifice of precious 
lives — unless, I say, you can show that some 
par unouiit object Will be gamed by contending 
lor the mastery over those foi ts and ships, yon 
ought to encourage hei* Migesty s Ooverntnciit to 
look with favour upon the propositions which 
n>w proceed lioni the enemy, and then, if wa 
do make mistakes in aue]>tiiig moderate terms 
of peace, we shill, at ill cvtiits, have tbiaooih 
sol it on, that wo are erring ou tho ttda of 
humanity. 
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address 'TO TUB ASSOCUrED SOCfE 
Tfl> or TUI UNIVERSITY OV EDIV 
BUKGlf 

[On the oiiusion of his installation as then 
honorary president Delivered in the Queen 
Street Ji ill, 13 th January 1^54 ] 

Oi^LhMibN, — 1 miy well feel overeoiuo by the 
kindness with which you receive me, for I can- 
not disentangle my < irliest lecolleetioiiH from 
my sense of intellectu il obligations to th gonitis 
ot Scotl ind The first poets who charmed roe 
from play in th6 hall-holidays of school wore 
Cgmpbtll and Scott— the first hiatonans who 
clothed, for me, with life, the shadows of the 
past, were Robertson and Bunie-tbe fust 
plulosopher who, by the grace of his attractive 
style, lured me on to the imalvsts of the human 
mmd, was Dugold Stewart— and tlie first novel 
^hat 1 liOLght with my own luonej, and hid 


under my pillow, was the '*Rodenck Random** 
of Smollett So, when later, in a long vaoatioD | 
from my studies at Cambridge, I leamid the j 
love for active adveiituie, and contracted the 
habit of self-reliance by solitary excussieae on 
toot, my staff in my band and my knapsack on ^ 
my shoulders, it was towards Scotland that J 
mstiDctive^y bent my way, os if to the nunery 
giound from which had been wafteif to niy 
mind the fust geinis of those fertile and fair 
ideas which after they have come to fliower 
upon their native soil, return to seed, andr A 
carried by the winds we know not whitfilr, 
calling up endless diversities of the same plant, 
according to the climate and the ground to 
which they are borne by ohaiiee* 

Gentlemen, this day I visitsd, with AofiMior 
A3 toon, the spot on which, a mere lad>>0bloare 
and alone, I remember to have stood one star 
light night in the streets of Eduilmigh. gunOn 
across what was than a deep raviiMV upon th*- 
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pietnTeaqoB (mtlines of the Old Town, all the 
agiOoiaiUona which make Scotland ao dear to 
fomanoei and so sacred to learning, nwhing 
over me in tumultuous pleasure; her stormy 
history, her enchanting legends— wild tales of 
witchcraft and fairyland— of headlong chivalry 
tnd tragic love — all contrasting, yet all unitiu" 
with the renown of schools famous tor patient 
erudition and tranquil science — I romomher 
how I then wished that I could have found 
some tie in juireiitagc or blood to ooniicot mo 
with the great people in whose capital I stood a 
stranger. That tie which birth denied to me, 
my humble labours, and your generous kind- 
ness, have at lost bestowed ; and the stranger in 
your streetastands to-day iii this crowded hall, 
proud to identify his own career with the hopes 
and aspirations of the youth of Scotland. 

Gentlemen, when I turn to what the analogous 
custom of other universities renders my duty 
npon this occasion, and offer some suggestions 
that may serve as hints in your various studies, 
I feel literally overshadowed by tho awe of the 
great iiaineH, all your own, which rise high 
around me in every department uf human pro- 
gress. It is not only the illustrious dead befoie 
whom I have to bow— ydbr wonted fires do not 
live only in their ashes. The men of to-day arc 
worthy the men of yesterday. A thousand rays 
of intelleotual light are gathered and fused 
together in the varied learning of your dis- 
tinguished Princi])al. The chivalry of your 
glorious annals finds its new Tyrtaius in tho 
vigorous and mshing verso of Professor Ayloun. 
Your medical schools, in all their brandies— 
pathology, medical jurisprudence, surgery, ana- 
tomy, chemistry— advance more and more to 
fresh honours under the pn^siding names of 
Simpson, Alison, Christison, Goodsir, Traill, 
* Syme, and Gregory.* Tho general cause of 
education Itself is idtmtilied with the wide re- 
pute of Professor Pillans. Nature has added 
%e name of Forbes to the list of those who 
have not only examined her laws but discovered 
her sitterets— while the comprelu'iisivo science of 
Sir WmUun Hamilton still cone, ts and extends 
the sublime cliort that defines the immaterial 
universe of ideas. And how can I forget tlie 
nahie of one man, whose character and works 
mutt have produced the most healthful influent e 
over tfaf youth of Scotland— combining, as they 
do, in the rarest union, all that is tender and 

C ful with all that is hardy and masculine ~ 
egquisite poet, the vigorous cntic, the 
iqat discourser, the joyous comrade— tho 
minsIpPBl of the Isle of Palms— the C’hristopht r 
Korth of Maga? How I wish that the plaudits 
with which you receive this inadeejnate reference 
to one Id loved and honoured iniglit 1>e carru-d 
4o hi« ean, and assure him that, like those 
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atatuaa of the great Homau fatheia in the well- 
known passage of Tacitus -if he bo absent ftom 
the procession he is still more remembered by 
the assembly. Audsiiu'e 1 see around me many 
who, tKough not coinieetod with )our college, 
are yet interested in the learned fame of your 
eaiutal, permit me on this neutul giouiul to 
susiHUiil all differences of party, and <10 lioinage 
to the great orator and author, ahosc luiuinons 
genius, whose scholastic attainments, whose 
independence of spirit, whose integrity of life, 
so worthily represent not only the cai>ita], but 
the character of the people who claim their 
lounlrymau by dcsceut in Macaulay. 'When T 
think of those names, and of many more which 
1 might dte, if time would allow me to make 
the catalogue of your living title-deeds to fame, 
I might well shrink firom the task before me; 
but as every man assists to .a general illumina- 
iton by placing a single light at bis own window, 
so, perhaps, my individual experience may con- 
tribute its humble ray to the atmosphere which 
genius and learning have kindled into funiliar 
splendour. 

Gentlemen, 1 shall first offer some remarks 
upon those fundamental requisites which, no 
inattoi what bo our peculiar studies, aro essen- 
tial to excellence in all of them. Nature indi- 
cates to the infant the two main elements of 
wisdom— nature herself teaches the infant to 
observe and to inqufiro. You will have noticed 
how every new object catobes the eye of a young 
child — how intuitively ho begins to question 
you upon all that he surveys— what it Is? what 
it is tor? how it came there? bow it is made? 
who made it? Gradually, as be becomes older, 
his observation is less vigilant, his curiosity less 
eager. In fact, both faculties arc often trouble- 
some and puzzling to those about him. He is 
told to attend to his lessons, and not ask quos- 
tioiib to winch ho cannot yet undensland llie 
replies. Thus liis reslJess vivacity is drilled 
into moo niicul forms, so that often when we 
leave school we observe less and inquire less 
than when we stood at tho knees of our inoLhei 
in the nuiscry. J3at our first object on oulrriiM' 
upon youth, and surveying the great world that 
apieads before us, should be to regain tliu 
cal best attributes of the child. What were the 
instincts of the inlaut are the piiwi.uy duties of 
the studeut. Uis ideas bci ouic ri< li und vaiious 
in proportion as he observes -accurate and 
practical in proportion as he inqiiiicb. The old 
story of Newton observing the tali of the apple, 
and BO arriving, by inquiry, at the laws of 
gravity, will occur to you all iiut fins is the 
oidinary process in evi*ry dopartnieht oi intelli* 
geuce. A uiau obhirvcs more aitciitiiily than 
others bad done bomething m very simple, 
n© reflects, teats his obbervaliou by inquiry, 
and becomes the fbscovcriT, lUe inventor; on- 
riches a science, improveb a mauutaoturo, adds 
a new beauty to the arts, or, if engaged in pro- 
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fessioiial active life, detects, as a physician, the 
secret cause of disease-extracts truth, as a law- 
yer, from contradictory evidence — or grapples, 
as a statesman, with tlie complicated principles 
by which nations flouri-.b or decay. In short, 
take with you into all y^'Ui studies this leading 
y)roposition, that, whctiicr in active life or in 
letters and resoarcb, a man will always he 
eminent according to the xigilancH with which 
lie observes, and the at-utcncss witli which he 
inquires, Ihit tliis is not enough —something 
more is wanted — it is that reaolnte effort of the 
will wliicli wo call iicrseverance. I am no 
believer in genrus without labour; but I do 
believe that labour, judiciously and continu- 
ously applied, becomes genius in itself. Success 
in removing obstacles as in conquering ariuies, 
depends on this law of mechanics — the greatest 
amount of fon^e at your coiiinmiid concentrated 
on a given point. If your constitutional force 
bo loss tlian another man’s, you equal him if 
you continue it longer anrl concentrate it more. 
The old saying of the Spartan parent to the son 
who complained that his swoidwas too short, 
is applicable to everything in life — **If your 
weapon is too short, add a step to it.” Dr 
Arnold, the famous Iliigby schoolmaster, said 
the difference between one boy and another was 
not so much in talent as in energy. It is with 
boys as with men; and perseverance is energy 
made habitual. Hut I forgot that I am talking 
to Bcotchmeii ; no need to yireach energy and 
perseverance to them. Those are their national 
characteristics. Is there a soil upon earth from 
which the Hcotclimnn cannot wring some harvest 
for fortune? or one fiehl of honourable contest on 
which he lias not left some trophy of renown f 
We must now talk a little upon books. Gentle- 
men, the olijects and utilities of reading are so 
various, that to suggest any formal rules wliereby 
1o dictate its subjects aiul confine its .seope, 
would be to resembic tlie man in a Greek anec- 
dote, W'ho, in order to impro\e his honey, cut 
off the wings of his bees, and placed before them 
the lIov\er.>» bi.i own sense found the sweetest. 
No doubt, the llovvers were the best he could 
find on llyniettus; but, somehow or other, 
when the bees had lo.st their wings, they matle 
no honey at all. Still, while the ordinary induce- 
ment to reading is towards giiucrul delight and 
general iustniction, it is well in youth to acquire 
the habit of reading with conscientious toil for a 
special purjiose Whatever co.ds ns lab(/iir 
hraiL-s all the sinews of the luiiid in the effort; 
and whatever wo study with a dfJinite object, 
fixes a much more tenacious hold on the memory 
than do the lessons of mere desultory reading. 
If, for instance, you read the history of the latter 
half of the last century, siinjdy because some 
works on the subject are thrown in your way; 
unless your luomory be unusually good, you will 
retain but a vague recollection, that ratlier serves 


But suppose, in a debating society, that the 
subject of debate be the character of Charles 
Fox, or the adrainistrutioii of Mr Pitt, and some 
young mail gets up the facts of the time for the 
special purpo.se of inakiug an ample and elabor- 
ate speech on the principles and career of either 
of those statesmen, the definite purpose f($ 
wlitch he reads, and the animated object to 
which it is to he applied, will, in all probability, 
fix w'hat he reads indelibly in his mind ; and to 
the iliy materials of knowledge will be added 
the virida vis of argument and reasoning. You 
see now, then, how wisely the first founders of 
learning established institutions for youth on 
the collegiate principle ; fixing the vague desire 
for knowledge into distinct houndif, by lectures 
on chosen subjects, and placing before the ambi- 
tion of the student the practical object of hon- 
oiiruhle distinction— a distinction, indeed, that 
couiii'cts itself with our gentlest affections, and 
our most lasting interests : for honours gained 
in youth pay back to our parents, while they 
are yet living, some part of what we owe to their 
anxiety and care. And whatever renown a uni- 
versity can confer, abridges the road to subse- 
quent success, Interests our contemporaries in our 
career, and raises up a crowd eager to cheer on 
our first matnror efforts to make a name. The 
friendships we form at college die away as life j 
divides us, hut the honours we gain there remain I 
and constitute a jiortion of ourselves. Who, for 
instance, can separate the fame of a Brougham 
or a Mackintosh from the reputation they estab- 
lished at the university at Edinburgh? l*he 
variety of knowledge embraced in the four divi- 
.sions, whiidi are here called faculties, allows to 
ev ery one an ample choice, according to the hin.s 
of each several mind, or the profession for w'hicli 
llio student is destined. But there is one two- 
fold branch of humane letters in which the uni- 
versities of Scotland are so renowned that I mu^t 
refer to it specially, though the reference must 
be liricf— 1 mean moral and metaphysical philo- 
sojihy, which, in Edinburgh especially, has been 
alluMi lo the Graces by the silver style of Dugald 
Stewart, and taken the loveliness which Plat(> 
ascribes to virtue from the beautiful intellect ol 
Brown. Now, it would be idle to ask the gene- 
ral student to make himself a profound meta- 
physiciaUff You might as well ask hit^ to maK< 
himself a great poet. Both the one and ttie 
other are born for their calling; not made by ; 
our advice, but their own irresistible impulse, i 
But a liheri.l view of the principal theories as to ; 
the formation of tlie human mind, and the latent ' 
motives of human conduct, is of essential service ; 
to all about to enter upon busy practical life. 
Such studies quicken our perceptions^f erroi ! 
and virtue, enlarge our general kno^rledge of 
mankind, and enable our later experience to 
apply with order and^method the facts it acenmv- 
lates. I need not remind those who boast iht 


to diminish iguoranco than bestow knowledge, great name of Chalmers, or who heard the Ic' i 
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tare of your Priucipal two years ago, that moral 
philosophy is the handmaid of divinity. She is 
also tlie sister of jurisprudence, and the preside 
' iiig genius of that art in which you tim so fam- 
ous ; and which, in order to heal the body, must 
• often prescribe alternatives to the mind— more 
especially in these days, when half our diseases 
1 come from the neglect of the body in the over- 
work of the brain. In this railway age the wear 
and tear of labour and intellect go on without 
pause or self-pity. We live longer than our 
! lorefathera, but w« suffer more from a thousand 
artificial anxieties and cares. Tlicy fatigued 
only tlie muscles ; we exhaust the finer strength 
of the neryes ; and, when we send impatiently 
to the doctor, it is ten to one but wbut be liiids 
' the acute coniidaint, which is all that Ave per- 
i ceive, connected with some chronic mental irri- 
I tution, or some unwholesome inveteracy of 
j liabitb Here, then, the physician, accustoiued 
I to consider how mind acts upon body, will excr- 
j cise with discretion the skill that moral pbilo- 
: sophy has taught him. Every one knows the 
difference between two medical attendants, j^or- 
I haps equally learned in pharmacy and the routine 
I of the schools ; the one writes in baste the pre- 
j scription we may as well “ throAV to the dogs ; ” 
j the other, by his soothing admonitions, his 
; agreeable converse, cheers up the gloomy spirits, 
regulates the defective habits, and often, un- 
consciously to ourselves, “ ministers to the mind 
diseased, and plucks from the memory a rooted 
sorrow.” And the difference between them is, 
that one has studied our moral anatomy, and 
' tbs other has only looked on us as mere 
I machines of matter, to be inspected by a peep 
j at the tongue, and regulated by a touch of the 
I ]uilse. And in order to prove my sense of the 
i connection between moral and meta])by.sical 
philosophy and practical pathology, and to j>ay 
a joint compliiiieiit to the two sciences for which 
• your college is so pro-eru incut, I here, as a per- 
sonal favour to mysedf, crave permission of the 
heads and authorities of the university to offer 
I the prize of a gold medal, for the cummt yew, 
j f»)r the best essay by any student on souje 
. sjiecial subject implying the connection J speak 
' of, which may be selected in concert witli the 
various professors of your medical schools 
and til# professors of metaphysics *aiid moral 
philosophy. 

Gcntlcmcu, allow me to preface the toi>ic to 
which I now turn, by congratulating you t.n the 
acquisition your si:h()lar.’*hip bos rcccntl} luaile 
in the accomplished translator of 
Professor Blackie — who appears to have thrown 
so much light on the ancient language of the 
Greeks^y showing its substantial identity with 
tlie modem. I now proceed to impress on you 
the importance of classical studies. 1 shall en- 
deavour to avoid the set phrases of declamatory 
panegyric which the subject too commonly pro- 
vokea, But if those studies appear to you cold 


and tedious, the fault ia in tlio languor with 
which they are approached. Do you tliiuk that 
the statue of ancient art is but aUfeless marble? 
Animate it with your own young breath, and 
instantly it lives and glows. Greek literature, 
if it served you with nothing else, should excite 
your curiosity as the picture of a wondrous 
state of civilisation which, in its peculiar phases, 
the world can never see again, and yet from 
which every succeeding stiite of civiliaatioii has 
borrowed its liveliest touches. If you take it 
first as a more record of events— if you examine 
only the contest between iho Spartans and the 
Athenians — tlic one as the repriwoiitativo of 
duration and order, the other of change and 
progress, both pushed to the extreme— there in- 
stantly rise before you, in the noblest forms - 
through the grandest illustrations of history — 
through the collision of clniractera at once 
Imnian and heroic- - there inskaiitly, I say, rise 
before you lessons which may instruct every age, 
and which may especially guide the i»ri'sent. 
Fur so closely does Grecian history liear on the 
more prominent disputes in our own day, that 
it is not only full of wise saws, but still more of 
modern instances. I pass by this view of the 
l»oUtical value of Grecian literature, on which 1 
could not well enlarge without, perhaps, pro- 
voking party dilfi'iences, to offer sonie remarks, 
purely critical, and for which I bespeak your 
indulgence if 1 draw too largely on your time. 
Every professor who encourages the young to 
the study of the classics will tell them how these 
ancient masteri)icccs have served uiodeiik Europe 
with models to guide the taste and excite the 
emulation. But hero let os ilistinguislt what wc 
should mean when we speak of them as models 
—we mean no check to originality— ^no cold and 
sterile imitation, more especially of form and 
diction. 'J’ho ]uth and substance of a good 
English f.tyle — be it sijujilc and severe, be it 
copious Uud adorned — must still be fouiul in tlio 
nervous stre ngth of our native Uwigiic. W e nta d 
not bonow froiij Greek or lioinau the art that 
renders ,*i noble thought transparent to the hum- 
blest undcrstamling, or charms Dk! fastidious 
with the varying music of elaborate! cadeiwie. 
The classic autliors are models in a Uiorc! coni- 
preliensive sense. Tliey tcucli us less bow to 
haiidlo words than how to view tilings; uinl 
first, let us recognise the main characti ristic of 
the literature of Greece. 1’he genius of Gieek 
letters is essentially social and Imni.iu''. Far 
from presenting us with a trigid an* I austere 
ideal, it deals with the mo.st vivid iM.-.'iums, the 
largest interests common to the mass of man- 
kind. In this senf<o of the word it is practical — 
that is, it connects itself with the nutund feel- 
ings, the practiciil life of man under all forms of 
civilisation. That is the reason why it is so 
durable— it fastens bold of sympathy and inter- 
est in every nation and every age. Tlius Homer 
is immeasurably the most popular poet tlie world 
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ever knew. The Iliad is constructed from 
materials with which the natural human heart 
has the jnost uflinity. Our social instincts inter- 
est us on both sides, whether in the war of the 
Greeks avengiiig the desecration of the marriage 
hearth, or the doom of the Trojans, which takes 
all its pathos from the nioraent we see Hector 
parting from Andromache, and unbinding his 
helmet that it may not terrify his child. Homer 
makes no attempt at abstract subtle feelings 
with which few cau sympatliise. He takes terror 
and pity from the most i)Opular springs of emo- 
tion —valour, love, patriotism, domestic affections 
— the struggle of man with fate — the contrast, 
as in Achilles, l)etwcen glorious youth and early j 
death — between headlong daring and passionate j 
sorrow ; the contrast, as in Priam, between all , 
that gives reverence to the king and all that 
moves compassion for the man. Homer knows 
no conventional dignity; his heroes weep— his 
goddesses scold— Mars roars with pain when he 
is wounded — Hector himself knows fear, and we 
do not respect him the less, thougli we love him 
more, when his heart sinks and his feet fly be- 
fore Achilles. So essentially human is Homer, 
that it is said that he first created the Greek 
gods — that is, he clothed wliat before were 
vague phantoms with attributes familiar to 
humanity, and gave them the power of divinities, 
with the forms and the hearts of men. 

Civilisation advances, but the Greek literature 
still preserves this special character of humanity, ' 
and each succeeding writer still incorporates his | 
genius with the actual existence and warm etno- 1 
tions of the crowd, ifiachylus strides forth from ; 
the field of Marathon, to give voice to the grand j 
practical ideas that influenced his land and 1 
times. Ho represents the apotheosis of freedom, | 
and the dawn of philosoj»hy through the mists ■ 
of fable. Tims, in the victory hyiim of '*tho { 
Peraie," ho chants the defeat of Xerxes ; thus, | 
in the “Seven before Thebes,” he addre.s.ses an 
audience still hut from the memories of war, in 
words that rekiiidlu its passions and re-echo its 
clang; thus, again, in the wondrous myth of 
the “ ProiJiothens Bound," he piles up the frag- 
ments of prinweval legend with a Titan’s hand, j 
storming the very throne of Zeus with assertions 
of the liherty of intellectual will, us oxiposed to 
the authority of force. In Avsehylus there is 
always the very form and x>rcssure of an age 
characterised by fierce emotions, and the tumult 
of new' ideas struggling for definite exxiressiou. 
Sophocles no less coniniatids an everlasting 
audience by genial sympathy with the mindt. 
that thought, and the hearts that beat, in his 
own day. Tlio stormy revolution of thought 
that succeeded the T*ersian war had given way 
to a milder, but not loss manly, period of serene 
intelligence. The time had cc^me in which what 


we call “The Beautiful” dOvdoped its rixte pro- 


portions. A sentiment of order, of submission ! 
to the gods— a desire to embellish the ^bcial i 


existence secured by victorious war— pervaded 
the manners, and inspired the gentle emulation. 
All this is reflected in the calm splendour of 
Sophocles. It seems a type of the difiSerenee 
between the two that iEsdiylus— a bearded man 
—had fought at Marathon, and Soiihodea— in • 
the bloom of youth— had tuned his harp to the 
pesans that circled round the trophies of Salamis. 
The Prometheus of Alschylus is a vindication of 
human wisdom, made with the sublime arrogance 
of a Titan's pride. The (Edipus of Sophocles 
teaches its nothingness to wisdom, and inflicts 
its blind punishment upon pride. But observe 
how both these great poets inculcate the senti- 
ment of mercy os an element of tragic grandeur, 
and how they both seek to connect that attri- 
bute of humanity with the fame of their native 
land. I'hus it is to Athens that the Orestes of 
ASschylus comes to expiate his parricide — ^itis 
the tutelary goddess of the Athenians that 
pleads in his cause, and reconciles the Furies to 
the release of their hunted victim. But still 
more imx’ressivoly does Sophocles inculcate and 
adorn this lesson of beautiful humanity. It is 
net only amidst the very grove of the Furies that 
(Edipus finds the peaceftil goal of his wanderings 
—but round that grove itself the poet has lav- 
ished all the loveliest images of his fancy. 
There, in the awful ground of the ghastly 
sisters, the nightingales sing under the ivy— 
there blooms the narcissus — there smiles the 
olive — ^tbere spring tlie fountains that feed Ceph- 
isus. Thus terror itself he surrounds with 
beauty, and the nameless grave of the outlawed 
(Edipus becomes the guardian of the benignant 
state, which gave the la.st refuge to his woes. 

A few years more, and a new phase of oivilisa- 
tiou develops itself in Athens. To that senti- 
ment fur the beautiful which in itself discovers 
the good, succeeds the desire to moralise and 
sjicculute. The infiueuce of womeu on social 
life is more admitted — statesmen and sages 
gaihiT round Aspasia— love occupies a larger 
.sxiace ill the tlionghts of men, and pity is derived 
from gentler, perhaps from more efTemlnatc, 
sources. ITiis change Euripides — no less practi- 
cal tlian his x^rodecessors in representing the 
popular tcmxw of his age— this change^ 1 say, 
Eurixiides comes to depict in sententious aphor- 
isms, in hch'^lastic casuistry, accompanidR, how- 
ever, with the tenderest pathos, and enlisting 
that interest for which he is ridiculed by Aris- 
tox>haiie$— tho interest derived from cot^ngal 
relations and household life — ^the domestic in- 
terest— it is this which lias made him of all th“ 
Greek dramatists the most directly influential 
in the modem stage. And it is Euripides whe 
has suggestwl to the classic tragedy of Itfty atui 
France two-thirds of whatever it possesses oi • 
genuine tenderness and passion. In a word, the 
(Sreek drama is not that marble perfection of 
artistic symmetry which it has too Often been 
represented to be, but a flesh and blood creation. 
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identifying Itself viUi the emotions moat jne- J 
vehnt in the mnltitades it addressed, and urtl^ 
ddal by conventions derived from its 

religietta origin tlian by any very deep study of 
other jprindplea of art than those which sym- 
^tfay with human nature teaches instinctively 
to the poet. The rules prescribed to the Oreek 
dratnatist, snch as the unities, wore indeed few, 
and dementary, belonging rather to the oom- 
ineiicement of art than to its full development. 
TIi^ are few critics nowadays, for instance, 
who will not recognise a higher degree of art in 
Sbake'^peore, when he transports his willing 
andienec over space and time, and concentrates 
in Maclieth the whole career of guilty ambition, 
from its iihi dire temptation to its troubled 
rise and its bloody doom, than there can be in 
any formal rule which would have sacrificed for 
dry recital the vivacity of action, and crowded 
into a day what Shakespeare expands throughout 
aUfe. 

In fine, then, these Greek poets became our 
mmlels — not as authorities for pedantic laws, 
not to chill our invention by unsubstantial ideals 
or attempts to restore to life the mere mummies 
of antiquity— but rather^ on the contrary, to 
instruct us that the writer who most faithfully 
represents the highest and fairest attributes of 
his own age has the best chance of nn audience 
in posterity ; and that whatever care wc take as 
to the grace or sublimity of diction, still the 
diction itself can only be the Instiunicnt by 
which the true poet would refine or exalt what t 
why, the feelings most common to the greaWst 
number of mankiinl We have heard too much 
aliout the calm and repose of classic art. It is 
the distance from which we take oui survey that 
docs not allow us to distnigmsh Its force and its 
passion. Thus the rivulet, when near, 8eeni.s 
more distarbed than the ocean beheld afar off. 
At the distance of two thousand years, if we do 
not see all the play of tlie waves, it is because 
we do not stand on the beacli. The same piacti- 
cal identification with the intellectual attributes 
of their age which dibliiiguished tho poetry, no 
less animates the prose of the ancient Greeks. 
The nartatives of llerotlotus, so simple yet so 
glowing^ were read to immense multitudes —now 
exciting their wonder by tale and legend— now 
their cunosity by acconsts of bar- 
Isurian customs — now inftaming their patriotism 
by minute details of the Persian myriads that 
udMMisted livers on their march, and graphic 
anecdotes of the Grecian men, whom the Medcs 
at Marathon saw rushing into the midst of their 
speon^ or whom the scout of Xerxes found 
ibretsing their hair for the festival of battle in 
the glofious pass of Thermopylic, No less do<*s 
the graver mind of Thucydides represent the 
intense Interest with which the Grecian intellect 
was Aoeitttomed to view the action and strife, 
Umeorrowand triumph, of the hnmaji beings, 
from whom it never stood saperciiioasly aloof. 


Though the father of phnosnphiral history, 
Thtn^dides knows nothing of that cynical Irony 
whioh is common to the modern spirit of histori- 
cal philosophy in its cold snney of the follies 
and erirors of mankind. He never ncgloeto to 
place Ibll before you whatt'ver ennobles our 
species, whether it be the lofty soutlment of 
Pericles or tho hardy valour of Brasidas. It is 
bis candid sympathy with whatever in itself is 
good ami great which vivifies his sombre chron- 
iclo, and renders him at once earnest yet im- 
partial. Each little Imy or crock, each defile or 
jiass, where gallant deeds have been done, he 
describes with the conviction that tlie deeds 
have hallowed the place to all posterity, and 
have lieoome a part of that KriffUL €S Ati which 
he proposed to hetpieath. This is tho spirit 
which returns to life in your own day, and in 
your own historians, which giv'es a classic charm 
to the military details of Napier, and lights with 
a patriot’s fire tho huge intelligence and pl^- 
found research that immortalise the poge of 
Alison. 

Pass from history to oratory. All men in 
modern tilings, famous for thoir eloquence, have 
recognised Demosthenes as their model. Many 
speakers in our own country have literally 
tianslntcd passages fioiii his orations, and pro- 
duced electrical efledK upon aolier English 
senators by thoughts first iillcicd to passionate 
Athenian crowds. Why is tins? Not from the 
style— the style vanishes in translation— it is 
Ijecause thoughts the nobleht appeal to emotiouH 
the most masculine and popular. You see in 
Dcniostlieiies the man accustomed to tieal with 
the practical biusiiiess of men- to generalise 
details, to render eontplicaicd afiairs clear to the 
ordinary understanding- and, at tho same lime, 
to connect the material interests of life with the 
bentiments that warm the breast and exalt the 
bOut It is tlie brain of an accomplislied states' 
man in unison with a generous heart, tlioroug)d> 
in eaniest, beating loud and high- with tin 
pa.ssionatc desire to convince breathless tiiousund^ 
bow to bailie a danger, and to save their loiiiiti} 

A little time longer, and Athens is fiee iiu 
more. The iron lorce of Macedon has bani»-lieil 
liberty from the silenced Agora. But libeil,v 
had already seemed to herself a gentle refuge in 
the groves of tho Aeadeniy- there, still to the 
last, the Grecian intellect muintams the same 
social, humanising, practical nsjnd. The im- 
mense mind of Aristotle gathers togetlier, as in 
a treasure-houRo for future oy<s, .sll iliut wni 
valnable in the knowledge that infoirns us q{ 
the earth on which we dwell— the political 
constitutions of state®, .irul their results on the 
character of nations, the seienee of elhhis, the 
analysis of ideas, natural hntoiy, physical 
science, oriticul invest ivation, onitt^ immetuiMB 
peragravit; and all that he collects from wisdom 
he applies to the earthly uses of man. Yet it is 
not^ the tutor ol Alexander, but by the pupil 
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o^' Socrates, that our vast debt to the Grecian 
mind is completed. When we remount from 
Aristotle to bis (;puit master, Plato, it is as if 
we lookedfrom nature up to nature’s God. There, 
amidst the decline of freedom, the corruption of 
manners— just before the date when, with the 
fall of Athens, the beautiful ideal of sensuous 
life faded mournfully away— there, on that 
verge of time stands the consoling Plato, pre- 
paring philosophy to receive the Christian dis- 
pensation, by opening the gates of the infinite, 
and proclaiming the immortality of the soul. 
Thus the Grecian genius, ever kindly and 
benignant, first appears to awaken man from 
the sloth of the senses, to enlarge the boundaries 
of self, to connect tbe desire of glory with the 
sanctity of household tics, to raise up in luminous 
contrast with the inert despotism of the old 
J'iiisterii world — the energies of freemen, the 
duties of c/it.izcns; and, finally, accomplishing its 
mission us tlio visible Iris to states and heroes, 
molts into the rainbow, announcing a more 
sacred covenant, and spans the streams of the 
hoatbon Orcus with an arcli lost in the Christian’s 
heaven. 

1 have so exhausted your patience in what I 
have thus said of the GrcciuTi literature, tlnat I 
must limit closely my remarks upon the Roman. 
And here, indeed, the subject does not require 
the same space. In the Greek literature all is 
fresh and original; its very art is but the 
happiest selection from natural objects, knit 
together with the zone of the careless Graces. 
Bui th(5 Latin literature is borrowed and adoptiMl; 
and, like all imitations, we perceive at once that 
it is artilicial -but in this imitation it bos such 
cxqiiiMite taste, in this artificiality there is so 
much refiiiemeut of polish, so much state! iiie^^s 
of pomp — that it assumes an originality of its 
own. It has not found its jewels in native 
mines, but it takes tlieni w'ith a conqueror’s 
hand, and weaves them into regal diadems. 
Dignity and polish arc the especial attributes of 
Latin Hleratnre in its happiest age; it betrays 
tbe habitual influence of au aristocracy, wealthy, 
Jiiaguificont, and learuetl. To borrow a phrase 
from Persius- its words sweep along as if clothed 
with the toga. Wliethei* we take the souorous 
lines of Virgil or the swelling periods of Cicero, 
the cosier dignity of Sallust, or tlie iiatriciaii 
simplicity of Cicsar, we are sctisible that we arc 
with a race accustomed to a measured decorum, 
a mtOcstic self-control, unfamiliar to the more 
lively impulse of small Greek comiiiimities. 
There is a greater demarcation between the 
intellect of the writer and the homely sense of 
the multitude. The Latin writers seek to link 
themselves to posterity rather thn>ugh a succes- 
sion of select and well-bred admirers than by 
cordial identifleation with the passions and 
interests of the profane vulgar. Kven Horace 
himself, so brilliant and easy, and so coiLscious 
of his monumciUutn ncrt peimnius, aflect||^ dis- 


dain of popular applause, and inlhmis us, with 
a kind of pride, that his satires bad no vogue in 
tbe haunts of the common people. Every hold 
schoolboy takes at once to Homer, but it is 
only the fine taste of the scholar that thoroughly 
appreciates Virgil; and only the expexiencec^ 
man of the world who discovers all the delicate ' 
wit, all the exquisite urbanity of sentiment, that | 
win our affection to Horace in proportion as we | 
advance in life. In short, the Greek writers 
warm and elevate our emotions as men— the 
Latin writers temper emotions to the stately 
reserve of high-born gentlemen. The Greeks 
fire us more to the inspirations of poetry, or (as 
in Plato and parts of Demosthenes) to that snb- 
limer prose to which poetry is akin; but the 
Latin writers are, perhaps, on the whole, though 
I say it with hesitation, safer models for that 
accurate constrnction and decorous elegance by 
which classical prose attains critical perfection. 
Nor is this elegance effeminate, but, on the 
contrary, nervous and robust, though, like the 
statue of Apollo, the strength of the muscle is 
concealed by the undulation of the curves. But 
there is this, as a general result from the study 
of ancient letters, whether Greek or Roman— 
both are the literature of grand races, of free 
men and brave hearts ; both abound in generous 
thonglits and high examples; both, whatever 
their occasional licence, inculcate, upon the 
whole, the habitual practice of manly virtues; 
both glow with the love of country ; both are 
aiiitnalod by the desire of fame and honour. 
Tliereforc, whatever be our future profession 
and pursuit, however they way take ns from 
the scholastic closet, and forbid any frequent 
return to the classic studies of our youth, still 
ho whose early steps have been led into that 
laud of demi-gods and heroes will find that its 
very air has enriched through life the blood of 
his thoughts, that he quits the soil with a front 
which the Greek has directed towards the stars, 
and a step which imperial Rome has disciplined 
to the march that carried her eagles round the 
world. i 

Not in vain do these lessons appeal to the ! 
youth of Scotlaiui From this capital still, as 
from the elder Athens, stream the lights of ’ 
philosophy and learning. But your countrymen < 
are not less renowned for the qualities action 
than for those of thought. And you whom 1 , 

address will carry with yon, in your several 
}>atli3 to fortune, your national attributes of 
reflective judgment and dauntless courage, 1 
sec an eventful and stirring age expand before . 
the rising generation. In that grand contest i 
between new ideas and ancient forms, whicli 
may be still more keenly urged before thi'« ; 
century expires, whatever your differences of 1 
political opinion, I adjure you to hold fast to 
the vital principle of civilisation. What is tliat ! 
principle? It is the union of liberty with order. ; 
The art to preserve this union has often haftted | 
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I the wisest staftesmeii in stormy times ; but the 
I task heeomes^osy at once, if the people whom 
j they seek to guide will but carry into public 
' afTfUrs the same prudent consideration which 
commands prosperity in private business. You 
have already derived from your ancestors an 
Immense capital of political freedom ; increase 
it if you will — ^but by solid investments, not by 
hfueardous speculations. You will hear much 
of the necessity of progress, and truly; for 
where progress ends decline invariably begins ; 
but remember that the healthful progress of 
society is like the natural life of man—it con- 
sists in the gradual and harmonious develop- 
ment of all its constitutional powers, all its 
component ^arts, and you introduce weakness 
and disease into the whole system, whether ypu 
attempt to stint or to force the growth. The 
old homely rule you prescribe to the iiulividual 
is applicable to a state — “ Keep the limbs warm 
by exercise, and keep the head cool by temjter- 
ance." But new ideas do not invade only our 
political systems; you will find tliem wherever 
you turn. Philosopliy has altered the directions 
it favoured in the last century— it enters less 
into metaphysical inquir^jT ; it questions less the 
relationships between man and his Maker; it 
as.sumes its practical character as the investi- 
gator of external nature, and seeks to adapt 
agencies before partially concealed to tiie posi- 
tive uses of man. Here I leave you to your 
j own bold researches; you cannot be much 
misled, if you remc.mber the maxim, to observe 
with vigilance, and inquire with conscientious 
care. Nor is it necessary that I should adiuoni.sli 
the sons of religious Scotland that tlie moat 
daring speculations as to nature may be accom- 
paided with the humblest faith in those sublime 
doctrines that open heaven alike to the wisest 
philosopher and the simplest peasant I do not 
presume to arrogate the office of the preacher ; 
but, believe me, as a man of books, and a iii.iu 
of the world, that you inherit a religion whiclj, 
in its most familiar fonn, in the lowly prayer 
that you have learned from your mother’s lips, 
will save you from the teniptations to Avhich 
life is exposed more surely than all which the 
l>ride of philosophy can teach. Nor can I be- 
lieve that the man wdll ever go very far or very 
obstinately wrong who, by the nier|f habit of 
thanks^ving and prayer, will be forced to 
examine his conscience even but once n day, 
and remember that the eye of the Almighty is 
upon lum. 

One wonl further. Nothing, to my niiinl, 
preserves a brave peoi>le true and finn to its 
hereditary virtues more than a devout though 


liberal spirit of nationality. And it is not 
because Scotland is united with England that 
the Scotchman should forget the glories of hit 
anuals, the tombs of his ancestors, or relax one 
jot of his love for his native soil, I say not this 
to flatter you— I say it not for ScidhinJ alone, 

I sny it for the sake of the eminro. For Aure 1 
am that, if ever the step of the invader should 
land upon these kindred shores— there, wherever 
the national spirit is the most strongly felt— 
there, whore the local affections most animal e. 
the breast — ^Ihere will our defenders be lln' 
bravest It would ill become me to enter into 
the special grounds of debate now at issue; but 
permit me to remind you that, while pressing 
with your accustomed spirit for whatever you 
may deem to l»e (*qual rights, you would be 
unjust to your own fame if yon dhl not feel that 
the true majesty of Scotland needs neither the 
pomp of courts nor the blazonry of hcrahlK. 
What though ITolyrood be desolate - wdmt 
though no king holds revels in its halls -the 
empire of Scotland has but extended its range ; 
and, blended with England, under the daughter 
of your ancient kings, x>eoj)lcs the AuAtraliiin 
wilds that lay beyond the ehart of Oolumbiis, 
and rules over the Indian realms that clu<led the 
grsisp of Alexander. That enqnro does not 
suffice for you. It may decay— it may perish. 
More grand is the dtunain you liavo won over 
human thought, and ideiititied with the eternal 
)>rogre8s of intellect and freedom. From the 
charter of that domain no ceremonial can dis. 
place the impression of your seal. In the van 
of that jirogress no blazon can ffaunt before that 
old Lion of Scotland [j)ointiMg to the Hug sus- 
pended opi^osite], Tliiy is the (unpire that you 
will adorn in peace; this is the em]ure that, if 
need be, you will defend in war. It is not hero 
that J w’ould i)rovoke one difference in ])olitical 
opinion — but surely you. Hie sons of Scotland, 
who hold both fame anil power upon the saino 
tenure os that which Hecures civilisation from 
lawless force -surely you are not the men who 
could contemplate with folded anus the rctiiin 
of the dark ages, and quietly render uj> the 
liaven that coiriTnaxids Asia on the one side and 
threatens Europe on the other, to the harlj.iric 
ambition of some new Alaric of the nortli. Jhit, 
whether in reluctant war or in Impiuer p' ai e, I 
can but bid you to be mindful of your falhers ^ 
learn from them how duties fulfilli-.d in the 
world become honours after death ; and in your 
various callings continue to maiiit iin for Heot- 
land her sublime alliance, witli eve; /power of 
Tiund that can defend or itj‘’tiuct, soothe or 
exalt humanity. 
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ON TF!E FUIENDSHIP OF BOOKS.* 

1 HATE proposed to apeak to you this evening 
on the Friendship of Books. I have some fear 
that an ago of reading is not always favourable 
to the cultivation of this friendship. I do not 
mean that we are in any special danger of look- 
ing upon them as enemies. That is no doubt 
tho temptation of some persons. I have known 
both boys and men who have looked at bool« 
with a kind of rage and hatred, as if they were 
the natural foes of thu human species. I am far 
from thinking that tneso nrere bad boys or bad 
men ; nor were they stupid. Some of them I 
have found very intelligent, and have learnt 
much from them. I could trace the dislike in 
some cases to a cause which I thought honour- 
able. The dogs and horses which they did care 
about, and were always on good terms with, 
they regarded ns living creatures, who could 
receive afiection, and iu some measure could 
return it Thoir^orscs could carry them over 
hills and moors ; fheir dogs had been out with 
them IVom morning till night, and took interest 
in the pursuit that was interesting them. Books 
seemed to them dead things in stiff bindings, 
that might ho patted or caressed ever so much, 
aiKl would take no notice, tliat knew nothing of 
toil or pleasure, of hill or stubble-field, of sun- 
rise or Bunsotting, of the earnest chase or the 
feast after it. Was it not better to leave them 
in the shelves which sponi'* ! to bo made for 
thoniif Was it not treating them most respect- 
fully not to finger or soil tiieni, but to secure 
the ser\'ices of a houseniaUl who should occasion- 
ally dust them ? 

1 frankly own that 1 have great sympathy 
with these feelings, and with those w'ho enter- 
tain them. If books are only <lead things, if 
they do not speak to one, or answer one when 
one speaks to them, if they have nothing to do 
with the common things that we are busy with 
—with tho sky over our head, and the ground 
under our feet— I think that they had lietter 
stay on the shelves; 1 think any horse or dog, 
or tree or flower, is a better coni]).anion for 
human heiugs than they are. And therefore J 
say again, it is not with those w'ho count them 
enemies that 1 find fault. They have much to 
say for themselves; if their premises are right 
, * they are right in their conclusions. What 1 

* DtthvertMl Unit at Eilesniere, at the request of 
Archdeacon Allen, in the auttunn of 1860 ; afterwards 
H , at Harrow. This autl the following given by pu'- 
^..misstoa of Messrs Macmillao A Go. | 


regret is, that many of us spend much of our 
time in reading hooks, and in talking of books 
—that we like nothing worse than the reputa- 
tion of being indifferent to them, and nothing 
better than the reputation of knowing a great 
deal about them ; and yet that, after all, we do 
not know them in the same way as we know 
our fellow-creatures, not even in Abe way we 
know any dumb auiroal that we walk wi^ or 
pfay with. This is a great misfortune, in my 
opinion, and one which I am afraid is increasing 
as what wo call ** the taste for literature *’ in- 
creases. 1 cannot enter into all the different 
reasons which leadi roe to think so, nor can I 
trace the evil to its source. But I will mention 
one characteri*stic of the reading in our 
which must have much to do with it 
A largo part of our reading is given to review^ 
and magazines, and rnewspapers. Now 1 am 
certain that these must have a very important 
use. Wo should all of ns be trying to find out 
I what the use of them is, because it is clear that | 
' we are bom into an age in which they exercise 
great power ; and that fact must bring a great 
responsibility not only upon those who wield 
the power, but upon us who have to see that it 
does us good, and not hurt But whatever 
good eftects works of this kind may have pro- 
duced, we certainly are not able to make them 
our friends. Perhaps you will wonder that 1 
should say that a newspaper or a review is a 
much less awful thing than a quarto or a folio— 

1 mean, of course, to those who are not going 
thoniselvos to be cut up in it hut only to have 
the pleasure of seeing their friends and neigh- 
bours cut up. Moreover, the writer of the 
I newspaper or magazine or review, commonly 
assumes an off-hand, dashing air. He has a 
numlier of colloquial phrases and stock jests 
which seem intended to put us at our ease. He 
speaks in a louil, rattling tone, like one who 
wishes to shake hands the first time vpu meet 
him. But then, when yon stretch Sat your 
hand, what is it you meet I Not^that of a man, 
but of a shadow, of something that calls itself 
“ We.” Bo friends with a “ We 1” How is that 
possible ? If the mist is scattered, if we dis- 
cover that there is an actual human being there, 
then the case is altered altogether. If Lord , 
Jeffrey, or Mr Macaulay, or Sir James fittephen j 
publishes articles whicfli he has writ& in & ) 
review, with his name affixed to them, or if a 
** Times correspondent” whom, in our supersti- 
tion, we had supposed to be one of the fisiries 
or genii that descend from some other world tc 
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our pUMt, ■ijMa* 'With an ordinary name, and 
dreftsed like Mortal, why, then we feel we are 
on fair A person is presenting himself to 

us, m may hare a right to judge us, but 

wfa6 is wuling to be tried himself by Ills peers, 
gpn, eee, is becousc the MV has become 
All his apparent dignity is dissolved ; 
we can recognise him as a fellow-creature. 

Now, 1 do not say this the least in condomna- 
tiou of reviewers, or of any person who, for any 
reasons whatever, thinks it liettor to call him- 
self We than /. 1 only say that there is no 
frUndth^ under such conditions as thi.<%; that 
we never can make any book our friend until we 
look upon it as the work of an 7. It is the 
principle wbfch 1 hope to maintain throughout 
this lecture, and therefore 1 begin with stating 
it at once. 1 want to speak to you about a few 
Viooks which exhibit very traiiKparcntly, I think, 
what sort of a person ho was who wrote them, 
which show him to us. I think we shall lind 
that there is the charm of the book, the worth 
of the book. He may be writing about a great 
many things ; but there is a man who writes ; 
and when you get acquainted with that man, you 
get acquainted with the l^ok. It is no more a 
collection of letters and leaves ; it is a friend. 

I mean to speak entirely, or almost entirely, 
of English books. And 1 sliall begin with a 
writer who seems to oiler a great exception to 
the remark 1 have just made. If I thought he 
was really an exception, 1 shoubi lie much 
puzzled, or rather 1 should give up my position 
altogether. For, since bo is the greatest and 
the best known of all English authors, for him 
to be an instance against me would be a clear 
proof that I was wrong. We continually hear 
this observation, ** William Shakcajicave is nut 
to be found in any of his plays." It is his 
great and wonderful distinction that he is not. 
Othello speaks his word, Hamlet his, Bottom 
the Weaver bis; Desdemona, Imogen, I^ortia, 
each her word. But Shakespeare <toes not in- 
trude himself into any of their places ; he docs 
not want us to know what he thought about 
this matter or that. If you look into one 
corner or another for him, lie is not there. It 
would appear, then, according to my maxim, as 
if Shi^espeare could never be his reader's Iricnd. 
It Wdal^sappcar os if be were the great pre- 
cedet^t for all newspaper writers and revieweis, 
as if he were owsrlooking mankind just as they 
do, and had the best possible right to describe 
himself ^ a We, and not us an 7. 

Well, "that sounds very plausible, and, like 
everything that sounds plausible, there is a 
tintfa at the bottom of it. But that the truth 
is not thlEi, T think the feeling and judgment of 
the people of England (I might say of the con- 
tinents of Barope and of America) might con- 
^ ince yon, without any arguments of mine. For 
they have be«tti so sure that there was a William 
dtudzespeaii^ they were so certain that he liod 


a local habitation and a nanio, that they have 
mimnaged parish registers, hunted Doctor^ 
Commons for wills, made pilgrimages to Stiat^ 
ford-npon-Avon, put togidber traditions about 
old houses and shops, tlmt they might make, if 
possible^ some clear image of him in their minde. 
I do not know tiuvt they have succeeded very 
well. The facts of his biography are few. A 
good deal of imagination has been needed to put 
them together, and to till np the blanks in thorn. 
1 do not suppose registers, or wills, or old houses, 
will give many more answers coneorning him. 
But that only shows, 1 think, how very clear a 
witness his own works give, even when the out- 
ward infom)ation is ever so scanty, of the man 
that be was, and of the characteristics which 
distinguished him from his fellows. If you ask 
1110 how 1 reconcile this assertion with the un- 
doubted fact that he docs not put himself for< 
w^ard as other dramatists do, and give bis own 
opinions instead of allowing the persons of his 
drama to utter theirs, I should answer, Have 
yon found that the man who is in the greatest 
hurry to toll you all that ho thinks about all 
possible things, is the friend that is best worth 
knowing ? Have yon found that the one who 
talked most about himself and his own doings 
is the most worth knowdug ? Do you not goner- 
.ally become rather exhausted with men of his 
kind? Do not yon say somltintcs, in Shake- 
speare’s own words, or rather in FalstalTs, “I 
do see to the liottom of this same Justice Shal- 
low; he has told me all he has to tell. There 
is no reserve in him, nolhiug that is worth 
searching afti^r?" On the other hand, have you 
not met with some men who very rarely spoke 
about their own imjinissious and tliouglitN, wlio 
seldom laid down the law, and yet who you 
were sure had a fund of wisdom within, and 
who made yon partakers of it by the light which 
they thri'w on the earth in wliic.h they wore 
dwelling, «s]TCcially by the kindly, Inimorous, 
pathetic way in which they iiiterested you aliout 
your fellow- men, and luado you aniuuinted with 
. them ? 1 do not say that this is tlie only clas-s 
of friends wliich one would wish for. One likes 
! to have some who in quiet moments are more 
dlaecUy coTiimimicative about ilieir own sufl'er- 
ings ami htrnggles. But ciTtfiinly yon would 
not say that men of the other class are not very 
pleasant, ami very profitable. 01 this class 
»Shakc8|)oare is the niost remaikahle .‘q»ccimeiJ. 
Instead of being a rcviewtfr who Mts aliove the 
universe, and upplieh his own narrow rules to 
the members of it, he tlirmvs biinsrlf with tiis 
hoai'ticst ond most genial .synq*athy into tha 
feelings of all, he understands their iiosititm and 
circuni stances, he perf-eive*! how caf'.h must have 
lieen elTceted by them. Instead of being a big, 
imaginary We, he is so lunch of a man hiniiioli 
that he can enter into the manhood of people 
who are the furthest off from him, and with 
whom he bos the luast to do. And so« 1 
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lieve, hid liookH may become most valuable I 
fHeuds to ns — ^to us especially who ought to be ' 
acquainted with what is going on with all kinds , 
of people. Every now and then, I think (e8j»cci- 
ally, perhaps, in the characters of Hamlet and 
of Prospero), one discovers signs how Shake- 
speare as an individual man had fought ami 
Huifered. I quite admit, however, that his 
main work is not to do this, but to help us in 
knowing ourselves -the past history of our land, 
the people we are continually Tueeting, And 
any l»ook that docs this is surely a friend. 

Before I leavt; Shakespeare, I would speak of 
the way in whicli he made friends with books. 
Pel haps I can do it best ' by comparing his use 
of them with the use which was made of them 
i)} a very c.lcver and accnmplishcd contemporary 
of liis. Tien Jonson, though he was the son of 
a bricklayer, ma<lc himself a thoroughly good 
Ijaliii and Greek scholar. ITe read the best 
Fjatiii books, and the commentaries winch illus- 
trated them ; he wrote two jdays on subjects 
taken from Homan history. Very striking .sub- 
jects they W'cre. The hero of one was Catiline, 
who tried to overthrow the social order of the 
republic; the hero of the other was Sejanus, 
who represents, by bis grandeur and bi.s fall, 
tlio very character and siurit of the emi>irc in 
the d}iy.s of Tiberius. In dealing with tlie.se 
subjects, Ben Jonson bad the help of two of the 
greatest Roman authors, both of them posse.ss- ’ 
iiig nunarkuble powers of narration, one of them : 
a man of eaiiiest character, subtle insight, dec]) ; 
rellcction. 'niough few men in bis day undei- 
stood these authors, and the government and 
eircuinstances of Koine, better than Jonson 
though ho was a skilful and experienced play- 
writer, most readers arc glad when they ha^e 
got Catiline and Seiamw fairly done with. 
They do not iiiid that they Imve received any 
di-^tinct iiii]uesNioii.s fiom tlieiii of Ronuin life ; 
to learn what it w.as tliey must go to flie authors 
whom he has eo] lied. Shak<-.s]'earc wrote tlircc 
playsoii Roman subjects- **( 'uriolanu.'-.’* ‘‘Julius 
Ciesar,” “Autoiiy .and Gleoii.-itra." He I new very j 
little of Latin, and the materials he h.a»l to 
w'ork wdth were a tolerable traii.slatiuri of 
“Livy's History," and a capital one of “Plu- 
tarch's Lives.” With no aid but these, and Ids 
knowledge of 'Warwickshivy peasants, and Lon- j 
don citizens, be bos taught us more of Romans 
—ho has made us more at home in their city, 
and at their fireside, than the best historians 
who li\ed upon the soil are a'olc to do. Jonson 
studied their bqoks ; SSbakt .sirjai e made friends 
of them. Ho did just the same with our old 
chronicles. He read of King John, of Richard . 
n., of John of Gaunt, of Harry of Lancaster, 
of Hotspur and Owen Glendower, of the good 
Humphrey of Gloucester and the dark Cardinal 
Beaufort, of Woleey and Catherine. He read 
j.. of them, and they stood up before him, real 
^ ' armed men, or graceful, sorrowing woiiiem In- ’ 


stead of being dead letters, all became 
living persons ; not appearing in solitary gran- 
deur, but forming grouxis ; not each with a fixed 
immovable nature, but acted upon and edu- 
cated by all the circumstances of their times ; 
not tlwelling in an imaginary world, but waring 
by the sun of Italy, or pinched by the chilly 
nights of Denmark— essentially men such as are 
to be found in all countries and in all ages, and 
therefore exhibiting all the varieties of tempera- 
ment and constitution which belong to each age, 
an<l to each country. 

Shakesjieare's mind was formed in an age 
wdien men were at work, and when they wanted 
books to explain and illustrate their work. He 
lived on into another, when men bSgan to value 
books for their own sakes. James I., who was 
called a Solomon (and vrbo would have deserved 
that name if Solomon bad not considered that 
his wisdom wa.s given him that he might rule 
hi.s subjects well, and if James had not supposed 
that his was given for every purpose except 
that), was the great promoter of this worship of 
books. But they did not speak to Englishmen 
of that which was going on around them, as 
they had done in fHizabeth's time. Learned 
p(‘Ople drew a line about ibemselves, and signi- 
licd to common people who had business that 
Iheymu.st keep their distance. Still there were 
many influences which counteracted this tend- 
ency. One man, wdio wa.1 not free from it by 
any mean.'*, helped to check it by opening to 
his fellows a new and real world. Lord Bacon 
found that they knew the secrets of nature 
only through books, that they did not come 
freely and directly into contact with them ; ho 
.•jliowed them how they might converse with the 
Hiirjg.s they saw, how they might know tlieiii as 
they were in themselves instead of only seeing 
tlicm distorted by their spectacles. That was a 
gn-at work to do; and ah I said, it was never 
irioro ivaiited than ju.st at this time, when men 
were in danger of fulling so much in love with 
Hie letters in hooks as to forget into what a 
univ<-r.s« of mysteries God had put His creatuu* 
man that be might search them out. Bacon 
reverenced the study of nature more than hi. 
did the study of man ; and no wonder ! For 
he found out what a beautiful order there wa> 
in natnr%; and though I believe )m lookv<l 
for an order in Lumau afiairs too, and soriu- 
times dihcenicd, and always wislied for it, yet 
there is no denying than lie had a keen eye lor 
the disorders and wrong-doing.? of hmfelluiv- 
uien, and that he rather reconciled hmaelf to 
them than sought to remedy them. I refer to 
him, because I fancy that many have a notion 
of liLs books on the interpretation of laiture as 
very valuable for scientific men, and bis book.^ 
on morals and politics as very wise for states- 
men and men of the world, but not as friends. 
They form this notion because they 8up|>ose 
that the more we knew of Baeon himj^ lf ^ the 
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leM sympathy we should have with him. I 
should be sorry to hold this opinion, bocanse I 
owe him immense gratitude; and I could not 
cherish it if I thought of him, even os the sagest 
of book-makers, and not as a human being. I 
^onld be sorry to hold it, because if I did not 
^d in him a man tv ho deserved reverence and 
love, 1 should not feel either the indignation or 
the sorrow which T desire to feel for his mis- 
doings. Niebuhr said of Cicero that ho knew 
his faults as well as anybody, but that he felt 
as much grieved when people spoke of them as 
if he wore his brother. That is the right way 
to feel about great men w'ho are departed, and 
I do not think that an Englishman should fool 
otherwise affout Bacon. It is hard to inensure 
the exact criminality of his acts; one of the 
truest sentences ever passed on them was his 
own. His words are faithful transcrijds of both 
his strength and weakness. There are sonii‘, 
especially of liis dedications, which one cannot 
road without a sense of burning shame ; there 
are passages in the very treatises which those 
tledications introduce that it does one’s heart 
good to rememher, and which w'e are inwardly 
sure must have come frou^the heart of him who 
put them into language. He does not give us 
at all the genial impressions of other men v.»hicli 
Khalicspcare gives, hut ho d<*tect» very shrewd 
tricks which we practise ui»on ourselves. Uis 
worldly wisdom is what we liave most to dread, 
lest he should make us eontented w'ith the 
j wrong in ourselves, and in the society about us, 
and should teach us to admire low models. But 
if wc apply to our moral pursuits the zeal for 
I tinth, and the method of seeking it and of 
j escaping from our own conceits, which he im- 
1 parts to us in Ids phy.^ical le.ssoij.s, if we con- 
I aider his own errors, and bis punirdiment for 
j tolerating and embracing tlio base maxims of 
I his time, we shall find him all the safer as a 
j guide because we have felt with him as a friend. 

! When we do that wc can always appeal from 
the man to himself; we can say: **T]i.auk you 
heartily for what you have said to me; but 
there were clouds about yon wlien you wx*re 
here; you did not always walk witli strniglit 
feet, and witli your eyes turmd to the light. 
Now you know better, and I will make use of 
what yqp tell mo, os well as of all ihat T can 
.earn about your doings, os warnings to k<’*]» 
i me from wandering to tbe riglit or to tlie leit.” 
j I might speak of other books in tliis bookish 
; time o^aiues 1., which many of us have found 
valuabm and genial friends; as foi itisiance tbe 
poems of George Herbert, which nohealy that 
ever reads them can think of merely as poems; 
they aui so completely the uttvriincc*» of the 
heart of an affectionate, faithful, man, 

they speak so directly to whate»'ei- is Iwst in 
ourselves, and give us such friemlly and kindly 
admonitions about what is worst. But 1 must 
go on to the next period, which was a fieriod of 


action and strife, when men could no more re- 
gard writing books, or even reading them, as an 
amusement ; when the ]>ast must bo studied for 
the sake of the present, or not at all. John 
Milton belongs to that time, lie was the most 
learned of all our jioets, the oiio who from bis 
childhood upwards was a devourcr of GrovU and 
Latin books, of the romances of the Middle 
Ages, of French and Italian poetry, above all of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. All these hecamo his 
friends; for all of them connected themselves 
with the thoughts that occupied men in his own 
time, with the deep religious and political con- 
troversies which were about to bring on a civil 
war. Many ]>ersons think that the side which 
he took in that war must hinder us from making 
his hooks our friends ; that wo may esteem him 
.^s a great poet, hut th;it wo cannot mee.t him 
cordially as a mini. No one is more likely to 
entertain that opinion than an English elergy- 
inaii, for Milton dealt his blows unsparingly 
enough, and wo come in for at least our full 
share of them. I know nil that, and yet I must 
confess that 1 have found him a friend, and a 
v»Ty valuable friend, even when I have differed 
from him most and he has made me smart most. 
It does not strike me ihal on the whole wc 
profit most by the friends who flattisr ns. Wo 
may he stirred up to the rerolleefcioii of onr 
duty by those who speak stm'n and terrible 
words of us, and of our class. If we are per- 
suaded that they are uLterly wrong in coudemn- 
ing the institutions to which wo are attiutlied, 
we m.ay often admit that they arc very right ni 
condemning us for the sins which hindi r iii(‘ii 
from seeing the worth of those institutions. I 
do not know any one wlio makes us feel more 
than Milton does the gniiidour of the ends 
which we ought to keep always before us, and 
tin refon* our own pettiness and want of courage 
ami nohlcm ns in pursuing lhi*m. I believe lie 
failed to lihccrii many of tin* internicdiaU! ic- 
lalions wh 'ih God has estahlislied between lliin- 
fcclf and us; hut 1 know no one wlio teaches m. 
more habitually, that disobedience to the Divine 
will i.s the seat of all misery to im ii. 1 would 
rather converse with him as a* friend than talk 
o( him a« a poet; becauhc then wc jml. onrst Ives 
into a position to receive the best wi.uloin vlucli 
lie has to give us, .and tliat vvis(i«»iu In-ljis to 
purge away whatever dross is iiiinudeil v/illi it, 
whereas if w« merely contemplate luin at a dis- 
tance as a groat genius, wo bliall re<'eive, some 
powerful inllueiico from lum, h'lt w<* shall not 
be. in a condition to eom]>are one thing Diat ho 
says to us with another. Ami ti* say tluj truth, 
I do not know what genius jh, e-'icept it he that 
which begets some life iu those, who come in 
contact with it, which kimllcM some w'aimth in 
them. If there is genius in a poem, it must 
baye been first in the poet; and il it was in the 
poet, it must have been because he was not a 
stock or a stone, hut a breathing and suffaring 
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man. And there is no writer whose books more 
force ufioii us the thought of him as a person 
than hUlton's. There are few passages in his 
I»roso writings, full as they are of gorgeous 
passages, more beautiful than that in which he 
defends himself from the cliarge of entering 
from choice or vanity into controversies, by 
alleging the far diffe;r<uit object and kind of 
writing to which from his youth upwards be 
had desired to devote himself. And in his 
Latest poem of Samson Agouistes,” where 
what he had learut from the play-writers of 
Greece is wonderfully raised, and mellowed, 
and interprotod by what ho had learnt from the 
Old TeMtamcnt, be himself speaks to us in every 
line. He transfers himself to the prison of 
Samson in Gaza; he is the blind, downcast, 
broken man whom God appears to have cast off. 
The thought of God as the Deliverer gives him 
a consolation which nothing else can give ; he 
looks forward to some triuntph which God will 
give to his race, as the only hope for himself. 

I have dwelt some time ux>on these * * friends '* 
because Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, are the 
greatest names in our literature, and therefore 
it was important for my purimse to show you 
that iluifr books do fulfil the purpose which 1 
have said all boeks ought to fulfil. I might 
very fairly have gone back, and spoken to you 
of older writers tlian these. 1 might have spoken 
of the time of our Edward 111., and have given 
you some proofs that our first poet, Chaucer, 
was a cordial, genial, friendly man, who could 
tell iLs a groat many things which we want to 
know about his own time, and could also break 
down the barrier between bis time and ours, 
and make us feel that, though our dress may 
he very much unlike theirs, and our liouses a 
good deal better, and our language a little less 
French, yet tlint on the whole our fathers 
worked at muck the suine trades as wc do, fell 
into the some kind of sins, looked up at the 
same skies, had the same wants in their hearts, 
and required that they should be satisfied in 
the same way. I might have spoken to you 
also of some of the men who flourished at the 
time of the Ueforiiialion'— of Latimer for instance, 
whose broad, simple, humorous sermons address 
themselves to all the common sympathies of 
Englishmen, and are as free trom starch and 
buckram as any one could wish.^ I might have 
spoken to you also of some of Shakespeare’s 
eoiitemporaries, es])ttcially of that delightful and 
instructive companion, Spenser’s * * Faery Queen,” 
which makes us fsdl that without stepping a yard 
fh>m our native English ground, or deserting 
any of our oomizion occupation.s, we may be, ay, 
and must be, engaged in a great fight with 
invisible enemies, and that we have invisible 
1 ehaiupioDs on our side. But as 1 have not time 
I Co speak of many books 1 have passed 
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over these, and have begun at onte witii those 
which, for one reason or another, people are 
most likely to think of as having claims upon 
their respect rather than upon their friendship. 
That must be my reason too for not dwelling 
upon a book belonging Jto Milton’s time, whi||b 
many people would ut once recognise as a 
delightful friend; 1 mean Izaak Walton's 

Angler.” Knowing nothing of his craft, 1 
should only betray iny ignorance by enteriug 
upon it, and should lessen the pleasure which 
some of yon, I dare say, have received from its 
quiet descriptions and devout reflections. But 
I am glad to remember that there is snch a book 
in our libraries, even if I understand vi»y little 
of it, because it is one of the linkS between the 
life uf the woods and streams and the life of the 
study, which it would be a great misfortune for 
us to lose. 

A link between this age and the one that 
follows it is found in Thomas Fuller, one of the 
liveliest, and yet, in the inmost heart of him, 
one of the most serious writers one can meet 
with. 1 speak of this writer partly hecanse 
there is no one who is so resolute that we shouM 
treat him as a frienr^, and not as a solemn dic- 
tator. By some unexpected jest, or comical ! 
turn of expression, he disappoints your purpose ; 
of receiving his words as if they were fixed in i 
print, and asserts his right to talk with you, and 
convey his subtle wisdom in his own quaint and 
peculiar diidect 

Fuller uses his wit to moke his reader a friend. 
The writers of Charles II. 's court used their wit 
to x>rovo that there could be no such thing as 
frieudship with either books or men, tbat it was 
altogetb(;r ti ridiculous obsolete sentiment They 
established their point so for as they themselvc-s 
were concerned ; one has no right to ask of them 
what they had not to give. But their punisli- 
iiiont is a singular one. They wished to pass 
for men of the world, and not for vulgar book- 
Wrights. We ore obliged to regard them as } 
bookwrights simply, and not as men at all. I 
There i.s one exception. John Dryden stands 
apart from the men whose vices infected him, 
not merely because Lis style in prose and venu' 
was immeasurably more vigorous than theirs, 
l)ut because his confused life, and his evil com- ; 
panions, c^d not utterly destroy his heart I do I 
not know that one could make the writings of j 
John Dryden friends; so many of the very • 
cleverest of them are bitter satires, containing a 1 
great deal of shrewd observation, s^etim^^s < 
just, as well as severe, hat certainly no^indinv' ' 
us by any strong ties of affection to their author. 
Yet there is such a tragedy in the history of a ! 
mind so full of power as hi^ and so iMtable to | 
guide itself amidst the shoals and quieksands of ! 
his time, that I believe we need not, and that { 
we cannot speak of him merely with the admirs- i 
tion which is due to his gifts ; we must feel for ! 
hhn somewhat of ike pity that is akin to love | 
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llr MaoauUf diar^ Dryden with changing hie would no longer and that you were in the prefri 
leUgioociliiAy that he might get a pension Croin enot of a kindly, friendly observer, who wm 
James IL 1 do not believe that was liis motive, going about with yon, and pointing o\it to you 
or that the lesson from bis Ufa would be worth this foUy of the town, and that pleasant charao- 
as much as ft is if it had been. If we compare teristio of a conutry gentleman's life. All would 
^ **Beligio liSici** wbieh be WTote in his he the dry, hard critioism of some distant being, 
mmier, with his **Hiud and Panther** which who did not take you into his counsels at all, 
expressed his later opinions, I think wo may but merely toM you what you were to think or 
perceive that his mind was unhinged, that ho not to think. And with tho good humour, what 
found nothing fixed or certain in heaven or earth, we coll the An;naur when wo do not i^retlx the 
and that he drifted naturally wherever the tide adjective to it, would also disappear. Mr i 
of events carried him. That is the fate which Thackeray, the most competent person possible 
may befall many who have no right to be de- for such a task, has introduced Aihlison and 
scribed as mercenary time-servers. Bteele among the huniourists of England, and 

However, one is glad to escape from this age, has shown very clearly both how the humour of 
which had IJCcome a very detestable one, and to the one differed from that of the other, and how 
find ourselves in one which, though not exem- unlike lioth were to Dean Swift, who is the 
plary for goodness, produced hooks of which we best .and most ]^>erfect sfwcimon of ill humour^ 
con very well make friends. If you take up tho tliat is to say, of a man of the keenest iutelleot 
SpeetaUnr, or the Ouardian^ yotir first feel- and tho most ox(iuihit« oloarness of expression, 
ing is that the writers in it wish to cultivate who is utterly out of sorts with the world and 
your friendship. They have thrown off the stiff with himself. Addison is on good terms vrith 
manners of those who reckon it their chief bns{> both. He amuses himself with people, not be- 
ness to write hooks ; at the same time they do cause he dislikes them, but because he likes 
not affect to be men of tho world despising liooks. them, and is not djseoui posed by their absurdl- 
Their object is to bring books and people of tho ties. He does not go very far down into the 
worldintoagoodunderstandiiig with each other; hearts of them; he never discovers any of the 
to make fine ladies and gciitlenieo somewhat dec}>er necessities which there are in human 
wiser and better behaved by feeding them with lieings. But everything that is upon the sur- 
good and wholesome literature; to show the face of their lives, and all the little cross-currents 
student what things are going on about him, which disturb them, no one sees so accurately, 
that he may not bo a mere pedant and recluse, or describes so gracefully. In cerUln moods of 
1 do not mean that this was the deliberate pur- our mind, therefore, we have here a most agree- 
pose of Addison and Steele. It was the natuVal able friend, one who tasks us to no great effort, 
effect of their position that they took this course, who does not set us on encountering any terrible 
They had been educated as scholars ; they evils, or carrying forward any high pur{>osc, but 
entered into civil life, and became Members of whom one must always admire for his quietness 
Parliament. The two characters were mixed In and composure ; who can teach us to observe a 
them, and when they wrote Imoks they could not multitude of things that we should else pass by, 
help showing that they knew something of men. and reminds us that in ninu’s life, as in nature, 
The two men were well fi(.tud to work together, there are days of cabu and sunshine as well as 
Addison liad the c.'ilmer and clearer intellect ; of storm. 

he had inherited a respect for English faith and But thou'di one may have a very ideasant and 
morality. Steele, with a more wavering conduct, tinefal convet sation with this kind-hearted ^S/^sc- 
bad perhaps even more reverence in his inmost now and then, I do not think that such 

heart for goodness. Between them they ap- collvur^ation would brace one to tho hard work 
peared just formed to give a turn to the mind of of life, or would ciialde one to sympathise with , 
their age ; not presenting to society a very beroi- those who are engaged in it. We must remember 
col standard, but raising it far above the level to that a very considerable majority of the world 
which iAhad sunk, and is apt to sinlc do not ride in coaches, as nearly all those we 

' The spectator and the Oaardiun nave some- read of in tho i^pectatyr ilo ; that to earn bread 
I times been called the beginning of our periodical by the sweat of tho brow is the common hsrU 
j literatUFO. PerhajM they are ; but they arc tage of the sons of Adam, and that it is a gi'cat 
I very nnlike what we describe by that name in misfortune not to understand that necessity, 

{ our da.y. There is no We in them. 'JI|^ough the even if circumstances have exempted us from ih 
1 papers have letters of the a1phal>ct, and not For that luoson some of us may w<ilcoiMv another 
i rnunes, put to them, and though they profess to friend, far less happy and genial than -<yidison, 

; be aendien of a dub, each writer calls himself often very rough and cross-grained, with rude 
i /. Ton hardly conceive what a difference inward affection. 01<1 Smnued Johnson had none 
I it would in the pleasure with which you of Addison's soft traini rig. He hod nothing to 
j road any paper, if the singular pronoun were do with tlte House of tk)rafnoiis, except as a 
changed for the plural. The good humour of contraband reporter ; ho had not the remotest 
[ tha writing would evaporate immediately. You chance of being a Secretary of State even If be 
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had not been n fierce Tory, and in the reijfii of 
Georffc IT, hU but a Jacobite. With only book- 
B(']lers for his patrons, oblif»LMl to seek his bread 
from hand to mouth by writin" for them what 
they prescribed, with a bad dii?estion, a teiupcr 
anything but sereije, a faitli certainly as earIle^t 
as Addison’s, but which conteiuplated its objiads 
on llie dark and not on the sunny side, he offers 
tlie greatest contrast: one can conceive to the 
happy well-conibtioiied man of whom I have 
just been speaking. 'J'he opposition between 
them is all the Jiiorc remarkaUe because the 
Hamhler was formed on the model of the Sjiec- 
tat or ^ and because Johnson as much as Addison 
belongs to what ought to be called the club 
p(‘riod of English literature. I do not suppose 
any one will Ite bold enough to vindicate that 
name, be it good or evil, for our day, merely 
ber-anse gentlemen are now able to eat solitary 
diiim rs, hear news, and sleep over newspapers 
and niagazijies, in very magnificent lionses in 
Tall Mall. The genuine club, though its locality 
might he in some dark alley out of Fleet Stn^ct, 
was surely that in which men of different occupa- 
tions after tfic toil of tluj day met to exchange 
thoughts. In that world Johnson flourished 
even more than Addison. The latter is accuse<l 
by Pope of giving his little senate laws; but 
Jolnisoirs senate contained many great men who 
yet ljsteiie<l to his orai les willi rev<*rence. And 
those oracles were not delivered in sentences of 
three clauses tmduig in a long word iu “tion,* 
like those papers iu the lUuotth r which are so 
well ])arodied in tiie Ilejected Addrobses.” I 
think that >oung men ought undoubtedly to be 
early warned of tlicso x>ompous sentences, not 
b(>causc it is worse to imitate this stylo than 
any other bn* wo haw* no business to imitate 
any (our style must bo our own, or it is worth 
nothing) hut because it is x)articularly easy to 
catch this habit of writing, and to fancy there 
is substance when tliero is only wind. Eut 1 
cannot admit that Johnson’s most inflated sen- 
tences oont-iin mere wind, llo had something 
to put into them ; they vlid ex]*re8s what he 
felt, and what he was, better tlian simxdcr, more 
English, more agrt*eablo ones would have done. 
Ho adojded them naturally; they are. part of 
himself; ifwv want to he :ic<|uainted with him, 
we imi.st not find fault with thorn. And when 
ho is describing scen<*.s, as in “ Kassclas. Prince . 
of Abyssinia,” he is often quite free and pictur- 
esque ; when he is writing about hu.^ine.ss, as in 
hia “Falkland Island,” he does not let his elo- 
quence, which imthat book is often very sx>lenilul, | 
hinder him from being pointed aiul direct in his | 
blow^s. He falls into what some jnvople call King I 
Caiubysea* vein chiefly when bo is morolisiug on j 
the condition of the world, and tUo disapjioint- j 
ment of all man's hopes and projects in it In ! 
his club, no one could speak with more straight- I 
nes8. W’usting no words, but bringing out tlic j 
thing he wants to say in the strongest and most j 


distinct dress that could be found. One may 
not agree in half of the opinions he expresses, 
and may think that he delivers tliem very dog- 
matically. If one looked either at bis writings 
or at Boswell’s life of him merely as books, one 
would go away very discontented and very 
angry ; but when one thinks of both as exhibifS 
ing to us a man, the case becomes altogetlier 
different. We are all greatly indebted, I think, 
to Mr C^arlyle, for having determined that we 
should contemplate Johnson in this way, and 
not chiefly as a critic or a lexicographer. We 
may judge of him in those characters very differ- 
ently; hut in himself Mr Carlyle has shown 
most clearly that ho deserves our sympathy and 
our reverence. * 

Tliere w'cre two members of Johnson’s club to 
each of whom he was piiicerely attached, and 
who were attaclu'd to each other, though in their 
habifs, occupations, talents, modes of thinking, 
they were as unlike him, and unlike each other, 
as any two men could he. 'I’liey had, indeed, a 
coniiiion origin —Oliver Onldsnnth and Eilmund 
Burke were both Irishmen. But Goldsmith 
carried his country about with him wherever he 
went; he was always blundering, and rcckle.ss, 
and good-natured, ffiirke only showed where 
he had been born by his zeal for the improve- 
ment of his coiudry whenever its affairs came 
under discussion. I believe that these two men, 
with the vast differences that there are between 
them, may both beeoiiie our friemls, and that we 
shall not thoroughly enjoy the “ Deserted Vil- 
lage,” or the “Vicar of Wakefield,” or the 
“Sl»ceche8 on American Taxation,”* or the “Re- 
flections on the French Revolution,” unless they 
do. All Goldsmith's friends were always scold- 
ing him, laughing at him, and learning from 
him. They found that he had a fund of know- 
letlge whicli he had picked up they could not tell 
how, but apparently by sympathising with all 
the pcox>lc that he came into contact with, anti 
so getting to ho really acquainted with them, 
lie compiled histories without much learning 
about the peojde ho was writing of ; yet he did 
not make them false or foolish, becauKe he had 
more notion than many diligent historians have 
of what men must he like in any latitudes. In his 
poetry he nr ver goes out of his depth ; he speaks 
of things which he has seen and felt himself, 
and so it tells us of him if it does not {ell us ol 
much else. In s^ntc of all bis troubles he is as 
good-natured as Addison ; only he mixed witli 
a diffesent clans of xteople from Addison, and 
can tell i«i of country vicars and their wives and 
daughters, though he may not know much of a 
Sir Roger de Coverley. His books, I think, 
must be always pleasant, as well as profitable 
friends, provide<l we do not expect from them, 
as we ought not to expect from any liiend, mora 
than they profess to give. 

* Pp. 174-221 
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Borlce Is Afiien<li»f saother order. Johnson 
■aid of liihi that If yon diet him under a gate* 
way in a shower of rain yon must perceive that 
he jvns h remorkalde man. I do not think wo 
can take np the ihost insignificant fragment of 
moat ^signiAcaut speech or paropldci he 
lifrer p*^t forth without arriving at the same 
eonvktion. But he doea what is better tlian 
make os acknowloilge him as a remarkable man. 
He makes ns acknowledge that we ore small 
men. that we have talked about subjects of whidi 
we hod little knowledge, and the principles of 
whieh we had imperfectly sounded. 

He told the electors of Bristol that they might 
reject him if they pleased, but that ho Mhould 
maintain his position os an English statesman 
and an honest man. Tlicy tlid reject him, of 
course, but his speech remains as a model for 
oil true men to follow, as a warning to all who 
OAlopt another course, that they may make friends 
for the moment, but that they will not have a 
friend in their own conscience, and that tlieir 
books, if Uiey leave any, will bo no friends to 
those who read them in tlie times to come. 

Away IVomthe club in which Johnson, Burke, 
and Goldsmith were wont to meet, in a little 
village in BuckinghamshA^e, dwelt another poet, 
who was not uninterested in their doings, and 
who had in his youth mixed with London wits. 
William Cowper inspired much friendship among 
men, and still more among women, during his 
lifetime ; they found him the pleasantest of all 
companions in his bright hours, ami they did 
not desert him in his dark hours. His books 
I have hoen friends to a great many since he left 
I the eartli, because they exiiibit him very faith- 
fully in both ; some of his letters and some of 
bis poems being full of mirth and quiet gladness, 
some of them revealing awful struggles and 
despair. Whatever estimate may be formed of 
his poetry in comparison with that of earlier or 
later writers, every one must feel that his Eng- 
lish is that of a scholar and a gentleman— that 
he had the purest enjoyment of domestic life, 
and of what one m.'iy call the domestic or still 
lilh of nature. One is sore also that he had the 
most earnest faith, which he dierished for others 
when he eould find no comfort in it for himself. 
These would be sufiicient explanations of the 
interest which he has awakened in so many 
eimpilBand honest readers who turn to books for 
sympatiiy and fellowship, and do not like a 
writer at ell the worse because he also demands 
tbehr sympathy with him. Cowper Is one of the 
strong^ instonoes, and proofs, how mucli more 
queUtiesof tbie kind afieot Englishmen than any 
othm The gentleness of Ids life might lead 
, MM tomupect him of effeminacy ; but the old 
WeetnSneter sdioolboy and cricketer oomes out 
hitliemidM of his ** Meditation on Sofas;*’ and 
tngedy WU at the bottom of his 
Whole, fife, Mid whldi grew more terrible as the 
shed^ oCoveniitg cHosiriL upon him. shows that 


there my be unutterable struggles iu those 
natms which seem least formed for the rough' 
work of the world. Tn one of bis Inter poems 
he spoke of himself os one 

I ** Who, tompest-toBsed, and wreckod Ai 1a«i. 

Cmnea home to port no more ” 

^ But his uepbew, who was with bini on hie death- 
I beiU says that there was a look of holy surprise 
on his features after his eyes Avero clos'd, us if 
there were very bright visions for Inin behind 
the A'eil that was impenetrable to him here. 

1 have thus given you a few hints about the 
way in which books may W fri-.mds. I have 
taken my examples from the books which arc 
most likely to come in our way ; and 1 have 
ohosen them from different kiiuls of authors, 
that I may not inii»oso my own tastes ujiou 
other people. I purposely avniii saying anything 
i aliout more recent writers, who liuvc lately left 
; the world or are in it still, hcciiUHo private 
notions and prejudices for or against the men 
are likely to mingle with our thoughts of tiieir 
books. 1 do not mean that this is not the case 
with the older writers toa 1 think J have 
shown you tliat I have no wish to forget the 
men in the liooks— that my great desire is that 
we should connect them together. But if we 
have known anything about the writers, or our 
fathers have known anything about them, if we 
have heard their acts and words gossiimi about, 
they are not such goml tests of the way In which 
we may discern them in their books, and learn 
what tJiey are from their books. But as T begun 
this lecture with some animadvei-bions upon the 
tendency of one part of our popular litnralute 
to weaken our feeling that books are our I'rieinlH, 
1 ought to say tliat 1 am very fur indeed from 
thinking that this is the effect which the more 
emiueut writers among us produce. In their 
different ways, T believe most of them have 
address«*d tlieuiKcfoes to our human synqiailiii'K, 
anti havr rdaimed a place for their books, not 
upon our siielves, but in our hearts. Of Koine, 
both prose writers and poets, this is emiiieiilly 
true. Perhaps, from feeling Umj depresHing 
infiiience of the If’c-teaching upon all «)»r 
minds, they have taken even ovenniich pains to 
^ow tliat each one of tlieiii comes before ns as 
an /, and will not meet us upon any other 
terms. Many, I hope, Avho have chtaliliMhed 
this intercourse with us avjII k» ep it with our 
chtUlrcn and our children's children, ami will 
leave books that will be regarded as friends as 
long as the English language Justs, and in what- 
ever regions of the eartli It may b<; sjioken. 

It is very pleasant to thmk iu what distaht 
parts of the certh it is spoken, and that in all 
those parts these books wiiich are friends of oun 
am acknowledgvd as I'riends, Ami there is a 
living and prodneiive power in them. They 
have produced an Arriericon literature, mdiicih is 
coining back to instruct us. They will produce 
2 i> 
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by-and-by an Austjslian literature, which will ijcrceive that he was first of all a man. I may 
be worth all the gold that is sent to us from the disagree with a number of his opinions; I shall 
diggings. not tell you with how many 1 agree or dis- | 

American Imoks have of late asserted very agree. But he himself, I think, is a subject ' 
strongly their right to be reputed as our friends, worthy of all stndy, and of very sincere affec. j 
and we have very generally and very cordially tion. That I may know him, 1 must get { 
responded to the claim. 1 refer to one book what light I can from any of his acts or dii^ 
now— Mrs Stowe’s “Dred," though I did not courses. Whatever names they bear, however 
mean to notice any contemporary book at all — they may be classified, they will show us some- 
for the sake of (uTtaiii passages in it which I thing of him; it maybe his weakness;^ it may 
think that none tliat have read them can have be his strength. Only I find it a good rule, 
forgotten. They are those in which the authoress when I am contemplating a peraou from whom 
describes the effects which were produced upon 1 want to learn, always to look out for bi.s 


a very sirnple-hcarled and brave negro — whose 
whole life had been one of zealous self-devotion 
to some white children, but who had had no 
book teaching whatsoever — ^by the stories which 
were read to him out of the Old and New Testa- 
jnents. We are told with great simplicity and 
witli self-evident truth, how every one of these 
stories started to life in liis mind, how every 
pci-Hon wlio i.s spoken of in them came forth 
before the hearer as an actual living being, how 
his inmost soul confessed the book as a reality 
and as a frimd. No lesson, I think, is more 
suited to our [uirpose. It shows us what injury 
wo do to the Book of Books when wo regard it 
as a book of letters, and not as a book of life ; 
none cun boar a stronger witness to us how it 
may come forth as lJi>e Book of Life, to save all 
ollierK from sinking into dryness and death. I 
have detained you far too long in endeavouring 
to show you how every true book exhibits to us 
j some man, from whose mind its thoughts have 
issued, and with whom it brings ns acquainted. 
May I add this one word in conclusion that I 
believe all liooks may do that for us, because 
there is one Book which, besides bringing into 
clearness and distinctness a nuiiibor of men of 
dilYerent ages from the creation dowmwards, 
brings before us one Friend, the eldef and eeiitre 
of all, who is called tlieio The !Son of Man, 

EDMUND BUIIKE.^ 

Edmund Burke was a man of letters a?, well as 
a statesman. Other que.stions interested him, 
besides those which came iiuder his notice in 
the House of Commons ; what did come under 
his notice there, he 6]>oke of in words which 
have delighted uiunbers who thought little of 
the special occasions wliich called them forth. 
I might limit myself to the consideration of him 
as an essayist and an orator, forgetting that lie 
had ever argued for economical reform, or 
impeached Warren Hastings, or arraigned **a 
r»‘giri<le peace.” But I confess that he does 
not interest me chiefly os either statesmen, 
essayist, or orator — ^that I should not care for 
him in any of these characters if 1 did not 

* Mlrerod at the Burjr St Iklmuuds Utcr^ty 

Socletv. 1S67. 


strength, being confident that the weakness will ; 
discover itself, us fur as it is good for me to be | 
aware of it, without seeking for it. < | 

Edmund Burke was born in Dublin, in the i 
year 1730. He was the Irishman of the last 
age, as the Duke of Wellington W'as the Irish- 
man of thi.s. But it was easier to guess the 
nationality of the first than of the .second; for ; 
we assume that every Irishman is born an | 
orator, and this is just the faculty which the 
great soldier did not possess. There was no 
early development of it in Burke. The younger 
Pitt is said to have been set upon a chair by his 
father and to have delivered speeches when he 
was six years of age — a story illustrating the 
vanity which mixed with the nobler qualities of 
the Earl of Chatham. Burke, to all appearance, 
escaped the terrible calamity of being a youthful | 
prodigy. There are no reports, so far as 1 knovr, | 
of any extraordinary feats that he did in the ! 
way of learning, or of any wonderful sayings I 
that he uttered. He was sent to the school of | 
a Mr Shack] eton, a modest and sensible Quaker, I 
who j^robably checked any tendency there might ' 
be in him to premature display; a good reason, | 
if it was so, why Burke should have loved him, | 
us we know he did, to the end of his days. ; 
This reverence for his master, and his cordial I 
afrecti<m for his brother and several of his ! 
vsclioolfellow.s, afforded a better promise, 1 con- I 
ceivc, for tin* future, intellectually as well as ! 
morally, than the most rapid growth in abilities ' 
and actpiisitioii would have done. The open- | 
hearted, warm-hearted boy draws in nourish- - 
ment from all that he sees, hears, and reads; < 
the clever boy often gives out more than he ! 
receives. ^ ^ i 

Burke went from Mr Shackleton’s school to • 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was younger than | 
boys at our universities are, only fourteen wlten 
ho entered the college, and eighteen when lit; 
took his degree. Of those years likewise there 
are no very clear records. One caimot make out 
that he shone among his oontemporaries, or that j 
he won any conspicuous honours. But^e never 
C 4 in have been idle, never without a purpo^<*. - 
He may not have framed to himself a distimf 
plan of his future life. Very few do that; and . 
those who do are not always the wiselt A \ 
young man cannot predict into what drciuo' 1 
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stancos he may hereafter be thrown, or what 
work maybe provided for him. He cau be 
learning how men of other days have thought, 
and acted, and fought their way; he can be 
finding out what he is capable of, he can be 
!jtraggling with the potty distractions and 
femptations of each hour. Burke may not 
have been making this preparation the less 
liecausQ bis path was a quiet one. He was in- 
volved enough in the bustle of the world after- 
wards. It was probably just as good for him 
that he did not anticipate it at college, and that 
he did not come up to London preceded by any 
flourish of trumpets to tell what he was going 
to bo. 

In 1750 lie was in London, at the Middle 
Temple. His father was an attorney, and 
wished him no doubt to distinguish himself at 
the English bar. He must have been acquiring 
a knowledge of law while he was in the Temph^ 
for he showed that he had it afterwards when 
he became a statesman. But he does not seem 
to have been able to connecl tlie study of it 
with the practice oi' it. That be declined to 
engage in, then. And I should imagine, from 
remarks he made upon lawyers afterwards, 
when he was drawing a spirited sketch of the 
character of Mr (Jeorge Grenville, that the 
resolution was formed deliberately, and that he 
did not regret it Whether ho took a wiser and 
safer course in giving himself to literature, and 
m becoming a writer for periodicals, I dare not 
pronounce. Men are conducted in strange 
ways. A better wisdom tlian their own shapfs 
their ends; their self-will is sometimes turned 
to their discipline and instruction. Certainly 
Burke did not avoid, os no man will, tempta- 
tions and vexations >>y entering upon this path. 
He never, it would appear, had to struggle with 
the poverty which some of the friends whom bo 
know in later years encountered, lie brought 
some money with him ; he had not the reck- 
lessness which wc are a]it to attribute to liis 
countrymen; the tasks which he undertook 
under the patronage of the booksellers w'ere 
wisely selected, and proved in general prosper- 
ous. It was seven or eight years, however, 
before he entered upon the most jmlicious and 
successful of them, the ** Annual Kegister;” and 
in the iq^iitime he may have cxpcrityiced many 
of the hopes deferred, the sickening disajipOiUt.- 
ments, the sore straggles with the question, 
whether it is not well to part with a little 
honesty for the sake of x>leasing the x>ubljc, 
which most who give up a profession for the 
sake of what they suppose is the greater in^e- 
dom and elevation of a literary life have to 
tmdure.^ 

Seeing, however, that he was destined to be 
a politician, hereafter, all this training was, 1 
have no doubt, very profitable to him. It 
brou^t him into acquaintance with men and 
hooka together — with common men and not 
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with fine men, with books that would enlarge 
the circle of his thoughts, his knowledge lI 
other countries, and of history ; not with books 
that would train him rapidly for a clerk or a 
diplomatist He boasted in his later days, with 
great truth, that he was not “rocked and 
dandled into a legislator.” This was no doubt 
a time when be was p.assiug tlirougb u rough 
discipline, which fitted him to make laws by 
leaiming something of the men who have to 
oboy tliem, possibly some of the motives which 
there are to brt^ak them. lie learned also to feel 
for the necessities of authors, a lesson of which 
not a few received the benefits in his own 
prosperity. 

Ill your town, to Suffolk men, I need mention 
but one instance which gives him some claim 
ux)on your gratitude and that of all Englishnien. 
When the poor boy of Aldborougb, George 
Orabbe, had served his apprenticeship to^a 
surgeon near Bury, and then at Woodbridge, 
and had goiio to Loudon and made np])licaUon 
to one i^atron after another, it was Burke who 
read the MSS. and the letter of the jioor youth 
who was walking about in despair upon West- 
minster Bridge and savetl him from sturvution 
to write ‘‘The Borough” and “The Talcs of a 
Hall.” 

Though in one sense a servant of the book- 
sellers, Burke was not merely doing such work 
U.S would bring in bread fur the inoinont and 
then be forgotten. He made at least two 
permanent additions to the literature of his 
country. I must .Mx>eak of them, because in 
different ways they illustrate the character of 
the man, and show how unlike his training for 
public employments was to tliat of most ollicial 
men. 

TJie first if cutitlfd “A Vindication of Natural 
Society.” This title may startle any one who is 
acquainted with the general jmrpose of Burke’s 
life, and with the maxims for which he was 
coiiteudiJi,., lu overy part of it. No one hud loss 
respect for the condition of the .savage than he 
bad ; no one was less inclined to overthrow the 
order of society, and reconslrnct it, by dwelling 
on what men might have been before they 
entered into it. He believed that men are 
social beings by Qod’s constitution, and lhat 
they cannot bo good for anything wlmn tin.y are 
not living as if they were. The notions whi(>h 
became exceedingly pox^uiar a short time after- 
wards, here as well os in France, those of which 
Roussean was the great champion, about the 
niicessity of sweciiing away llu; vices of civilisa- 
tion by returning to the life of the woods, had 
never the slightest hold uiion him ; his mind, 
which was essentially hisioric/il, utterly rebelled 
against them; ho .scmccly did justice to that 
strong sense of th«i evils of artificial life in 
which they originated. How then did he can 
to write a “Vindication of Natural Sodetft* 
The book is a parody uxion the style and 


manner of Ijord Bjlingbroke. That writer had of his own after-life in this rcBolatfon, and 
been very fond of maintainint; that natural therefore 1 have been more careful to apeak of 
teliglon-~by which he meant the religion that the book which contains the first indication 
man discovera for himself— is all-fiufficicnt for of it j 

him ; that a revelation is altogether unneces- The other book which Burke wrote at this 
sary, and has corrupted that which existed time was *‘An Inquiry into the Origin of our 
liefore it The promulgator of this opinion was Ideas on the Sublime and BeantifdL" I do not 
on eminently refined person, a despiser of the prox>ose to follow him through this inquiry, 
vulgar, a inau formed by, and formed for, though I conceive that it is an interesting one, 
artificial life — who played occasionally with and that the study of this treatise, if vfe agree 
haycocks and pitchforks w^lh a very gracefnl with its conclusions over so little, will be well 
imitation of nature, but who would have liked rewarded. But you will be inclined to exclaim, 
as ill to have abandoned his dignities and “ What ! did he really intend to connect him- 
worked for his food as any one that evea* existed, self with the affairs of the country ? Was ho 
The wit of Burke's essay is that ho supposes coutoinplating a seat in Parliament If And did 
this very aristocratic man to maintain the he turn aside to write a treatise on « question of 
advantage of a purely natural society upon ^be taste, fit only for poets and artists t” I ought 
very same ground upon which he had maintained not to deny that it is a question about taste; 
the AdvaTitage.^ of a purely natural religion, for the introduction is entirely devoted to that 
The iniitatinn of style was so skilful, that many subject. But his object is not to lay down 
arc said to have been deceived by it. I cannot certain rules or maxims as to that which we 
understand how such a mistake could have been ought or ought not to like, but to find out 
possilile for any who bad the very slightest whether there is not some ground on which our 
acquaintance with the designs or character of likings and dislikings rest, whether there are 
Bolingbroke. The outsble resemblance only not some perceptions and feelings which are 
makes the internal contrast more striking, common to us all. All of us who are met in 
What I wish you, however, chiefly to recollect, this room to-night have some admiration for the 
is, that Burke did not appear in his first con- stupendous power of nature, have some delight 
spicuous work merely or chiefly as a successful in what is giuceful and harmonious. There 
jester. A parody may be very amusing ; but he may l)c a great many degrees in this admiration 
had as distinct and serious a purpose in this as or this delight. They may bo called forth by 
in any of his writings. It showecl, among other one object in one person, by another iu another, 
things, what kind of statesmen ho did not The susceptibility of such emotions as well as 
admire or aspire to resemble. Bolingbroke was the power of expressing them may bo much 
the most showy of all political actors os well as greater in some poet like Mr Wordsworth or 
writers. There was none by whom a young Mr Tennyson than in any of us. But then, 
man was more likely to be attracted. He had why is it that wo like to read the poems of a 
taken what might strike any one as a very com- man who has more of this feeling than we have 
prehensive view of the state of parties in Eng- ourselves ? Is it not because we look upon him 
land. He had shown that he could adapt as our spokesman? He brings out something 
himself to the circumstances of the time, and that was hidden iu us — that we did not know 
bo a friend of the Pretender, or of the Bruns- was iu us. He says what wo should like to say 
wick siici^ession, a defender of the old country if we could. He is not, then, a more special 
school, a 1ilH>ral philosopher, each by turns, or man than we arc; he is more of a common 
even — so enlarged and clastic was his scheme of man. Tliu human sympathies have been more 
action — all at once. No ouc could utter finer awakened in him than in us. If so, it may 
or more fantastic maxims, no one had greater surely be possible to find out what that is in us 
skill in making history illustrate what doctrines all which receives these impressions. We need 
he wished it to illustrate. He was, moreover, not be at the mercy of every fine gentleman 
the firiend and teacher of Pope, the most who says, That is my taste; I lika this or 
popular poet of the eighteenth century, whom that work of nature or of art ; I call it beautiful 
Burke doulitless heartily admired. Tliere was —my opinion makes it so.*' But we may 
much to captivate him in such a model ; yet he inquire whether there are not some principles 
was repelled, not captivated. He discerned which determine our admiration or cigoyment. 
petty spite against individuals who had ii\jured We may treat men's thoughts on this subject, 
himintheboasterof comprehensiveness; a strut and the words in which they describe them, ' 
and affectation and peipetual self-glorification just as the chemist treats any material that falls | 
in the would-be patriot ; a want of any real under his analysis. . • • . i 

rerereuee for men, or lore of men, in the I think, if you put these things together, you ! 
student of human actions. il» api>ears there- will ^ee with me that Burke may have been | 
fore to have determined, wry solemnly, that learning very useful lessons while he was pur- 
whatever guide he followed, Bolingbroke should suing this subject— lessons respecting his fellow- j 
he his heacoBto and not his guide. 1 see much men, lessons respecting the fixed prlaci]^ there 
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' niay be even in tbings that are most ductnathg, 

^ lefisone tespeoting the right method of seeking 
for tbeee principles. And these lessons were, 1 
conc^v^ jost what he woald need when he be- 
came a statesman. He would then find himself 
midst a number of petty interests, and of men 
punming these interests to the forgetful mss of 
any high ami general purposes. He might easil v 
l^rsnade lumself that human beings had in them 
no faculties for wondering at what is siibliine, 
or delighting in what is beautiful. It was surety 
good for him to have convinced liiiuself before- 
hand that they had these faculties ; that such 
gifts were not confined to a few favounics of 
fortune or i^on of letters, but that they dwell iu 
the hearts of peasants and hamlicraftsmen, rca<iy 
to be called forth when once the right spring 
touched. This, I take it, was a veiy great truth 
indeed for a politician to bo initiated into, and 
one which he was much less likely to discn\e) 
after he had once begun to run in the political rut. 
And next, as he is perpetually in the midst ot 
the most variable and changing accidents, as the 
events which he may be occupied with to-day 
are dilSeront fri>m those with which lie wiu» 
occupied yesterday, as ho'^has to notice endless 
vicissitudes of tempers and motives in men, he 
IS very likely indeed to think that all things ore 
subjects of accidents and capnee, that there is 
no order in the affairs of the world at all, that 
they are only pedants who talk about principles. 
You will allow that t)u'> is a most fatal impres- 
sion for any man to receive, fatal to tlie honesty 
of an individual's life, and ttiercfore fatal to the 
honesty of a statesman's life. And yet how 
great the temptation to it must be 1 How much 
greater than we who are out of the vortex of 
that life can possibly conjecture I How almost 
impossible it must be for a man who is merely 
trained in diplomacy, or in managing popular 
assemblies, not to yield to it 1 Hut there is also 
the third danger, of a man becoming actually a 
pedant in his np|sirent zeal about princixdcs, oi 
his laying dowm certain rules and defiiiitionH for 
himself, and measuring the actions ul men, the 
coarse of history, by these. 8o ho may get 
bimsdf a credit for rigidness of purjioso and 
high oonsistency; yet all the while it will he a 
purpose of his own which he is following, not 
the Diviflb purpose. His consisteiicy *niay ans*' 
from the very narrow horizon with winch his 
sight is bounded ; he may have no view to the 
right or the left ; at last he may come to look 
at very little but his own shadow. That method, 
then, which Burke had learnt from men of 
acioooe, and which he applied to questions of 
art, may have been of the greatest worth in 
showing%im how he should deal with the sub- 
jects that presented themselves to him as u legis- 
lator. He w&t not to curb and control them by 
his notioiis and definitions ; he was faithfully 
and Ubodonsly, with ever freidi humility and 
eow fa si h m of his own mistakes^ to seek for the 


truth that was involved in them, that he ml^t 
guide himself by it 

If you turn over any edition of Burke's works, 
you will probably find, next to the '‘Inquiry 
into the Bublnue and Heautilul," two tracts: 
the fust, “An Account of a Shoit Admiulstra- 
tion;” the second, “Obhervatioius on a late 
publication entitled * The Presciit State of the 
Nation.* *' You will be inclined to ask, How 
tan we bridge over the chasm between works of 
so slmngely dissimilar a kind? 1 have given 
you one or two hints which may, perhaps, help 
>oii to answer the question, so far as the topios 
treated of, and the way of handling them, am 
concerned. But, of course, the change which 
they indicate in the author's pursuits and modes 
of life needs to be explained. Much, indeed, 
had passed in the interval between these pub- 
hoalions ; he had gone to Bath for Ins health, 
and been niairicd. lie had written for the pub- 
lisher of his essay “An Account of the Buro- 
pcan Settlements m America,” and iu preparing 
this task had acqubed a fur greater knowledge 
of Kiighsh trade, and of the pi ineiplos of trade 
geneially, than belonged to his eontemporaries ; 
he had commenced a history of England ; he 
had traced the contemporary history in the 
“Annual Ilegister.” Then, in the year 1759, 
ho returned to Ireland as piivate seciHary to 
William Geraui Hamilton, the chief secretary 
of the Lord liieutouaut Hamilton was « mail 
who hked reputation, and most prudently ro- 
lubcd to risk it ; be had delivered one speech in 
the House of Commons, and as that pix>cnred 
him the only advantage for which he supposed 
sjHiCches are to be delivered, be never made an- 
other. He also liked ])ulrunage, and liked that 
those whom ho ])atioiiiscd should be his slaves. 
Niiiding Hill kc an exceedingly useful slave, ho 
wished to retain him iu that character. Hut as 
Hurke Imd a stiango and ungratetul preferunce 
lor freedot*'*, he resigned the pension wliiuli 
Hamilton Iwd procured for him, and returned 
to England. Then he became i>rivaie secret luy 
to a much justcr and wiser man, the Marquis of 
Jlockingluini. Jlo received no salary froni Jnm, 
and he obtained a seat In rarliameiit without 
his* aid ; luit he w'us deeply and personully 
attached to the marquis, and it was iJio dis- 
missal of his short administration in 1700 wlticb 
Hmke commemorated in the iir^t panqddet to 
which I alluded. That pami>hJet merely enu- 
merates in a few clear, forcible words the acts 
by whicli lie judged that Loid llockingharn's 
ministry had deserved the gratitude of tlie 
country. He had already defended Some of 
those acts in the House of Commons ; he had 
probably had much to do with the suggestion 
and preparation of them in the closet. And 
now it was pcneived, by men who may not 
have been very willing to make the disooveiy, 
that a student ol principhs could be a num 
indefatigable drudge in working out details than 
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those who never devoted themselves to any 
other hiisinese. This is a leading characteristic 
of Bnrhe ; and I should he losing a great moral 
of his career if I passed it over. You have often 
heard of his brilliant declamation and his inex- 
haustible fancy. You should never allow such 
phrases to make you forget that he was a more 
painstaking collector and Tneihodiser of facts, 
that he understood statistics bettcjr, than any 
clerk. I do not put this statement forw'ard as 
if there was anytliing wonderful in it. I con- 
ceive it was most natural that the man wlio 
could see moat significance and order in facts 
and figures, should apply himself to them most 
vigorously and cordially. The wonder is, that 
those who liavii no human association with them, 
who do not sec that they lead to anything or 
involve any tiling, should be able to treat them 
with any patience. Burke might well ho dili- 
gent, for his diligence brought seme rowanl with 
it - 1 mean the kind of reward sucli a man values 
most. It enabled him to he of some henefit to 
his fellow-crcuturcs, and to see the path in 
which it behoved him to walk. 

I’here were otlier rewards, often more coveted 
than these, which he did not despise, but which 
came to him more slowly. It was his friend 
Ooldsmith who said about him — ho was far too 
magnanimous to make any such complaint him- 
self-- 

In short, 'twas his fate, nneniptoyed or In place, air. 

To cat matton cold or cut blocks with a rasor.’* 

The “cold mutton” was, I doubt not, very 
endurable if he was really reduced to it; the 
“I'uitiiig blocks with a razor” points to another 
more curious, probably morn x’^^biful experience. 
It is explained by tin* jirevieus hues of Ibe samo 
poem, which describes Burke as an orator in the 
i louse of Commons : 

. , Ho weriton roflriiiiff. 

Anil thought of convincbiff while they tboiif^ht of 
dininK." 

Ifow it canio to pass that speeches which delight 
and instruct those to whom the topics treated in 
them ore ccniparatively obsolete should ha\c 
acted as a diniicr-bcll to those to whom thcxsc 
topics were as full of the deepest interest as the 
Indian Mutiny is to us, ha< been a problem 
which many have undertaken to solve. Some of 
the solutions are certainly not fiaBsf.tctory. Ho 
can scarcely liave owed his unpopularity to any 
defects of voice or manner, for Mr Fox’s stam- 
mering and spluttering are notorious, and yet be 
was listened to yrith profound attention even by 
those who most disliked his sentiments. It can- 
not have been that Burke was regarded as an 
adventurer; for that evil name belonged with 
ten times greater right to Sheridan, who was 
applauded to the skies. Oert4uiily it was not 
the dryness of his style, for he has a power such 
as 1 should think scarcely any speaker in any 
age or oonntry ever possessed, of imparting ani- 
matiatt to the dullest topics. Nor is Goldsmith’s 


charge of “refining” to be taken in the sanse 
which we sometimes give to the word. He does | 
not draw hairbreadth distinctions, or widen his j 
arguments till the purpose of them becomes . 
invisible, lie never amuses himself or the spec- 
tators wi 111 dancing on the tigbt-rope, or swallow* i 
ing swords, or throwing up balls and catching 
them. Ho had too much business on hand, and 
was too much in earnest in doing it, to indulge i 
in any mcro feats of dexterity ; but he did un- j 
questionably rcliuc', so far as to demand atten- j 
tion and thought from those who never refined. I 
His hcntences w'ere not of measured, even length, | 
and did not terminate in some high-sounding | 
phrase which satisfied the ear, and^could be at 
once committed to memory for future use. He > 
introdu ced wliatever was necessary to the fulness j 
of his slatcment, or to the elucidation of his 
argument, without considering whether it would 
serve the purpose of those who had already de- 
termined how they should vote, and who otily 
wanted some palatable reasons which could 
make their consciences and their constituents 
understand why they had so determined. His 
very pains therefore to be intelligible procured 
him the fame of being jiiizzling and wearisome. ! 

So many explanations and illustrations were j 
needed to satisfy his own sense of the greatno.^s | 
of the subject, that those who had no sense of | 
its greatness at all, who only wanted to dispose 
of it as quickly as they could, wore of course 
irritated. It was very fortunate for him if they 
left him to a few friends and the speaker. Ofleu- 
times they expressed their dislike much mure 
energetically ; it was not fit that so troublesome 
a man should make himself audible at all— the 
scraping of tlicir own feet was much more agree- 
able to tbcm than his voice. Such facts should 
be recorded for the warning and the comfort ot 
the times to come, and it should be remembered 
al>o that many who joined in scraping down the j 
Irish adventurer who had come to disturb tlio;r ; 
peace, began before tlie end of his life to think < 
that his wonls, whether understood or not, wcie j 
the best protectors of them and their lands. 

I need not say much of the second of the 
puTiiphlets to which I referred, which was an 
answer to one by Mr George Grenville, though 
it is a valuable document for the history of ilu' 
early i)ari. of the reign of George ML, and 
though it shows how passing topics may be 
always made interesting to after-times, when 
they arc connected with permanent principle!^. ! 
But 1 ought not to pass over another essay, akso 
on nn apparently temporary subject, wUch i> ! 
named “Tlionghts on the Causes of the Present i 
Discontent” It was written in the year 1770, 
ten years after the accession of the ^vereign. ' 
It especially refers to the scheme of government 
which be was said to have adopted. He wa^ 
supposed to bestow his confidence not on his , 
responsible ministers, but upon a set of persons | 
called “king’s friends,” who belonged to no j 
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Bchool or party, who hod no political maxims 
! whatever, who merely represented the private 
' feelings of the Oonrt, and selected, overthrew, 

I and xecoDStmeted administrations according to 
their pleasure. It was a strong conviction of tho 
danger of this sort of government which led 
Hurke to maintain the use and worth of rccog* 
nised parties. The ** Thoughts on the Causes 
of the Present Discontent” is the best apology 
for parties, I suppose, that was ever written. 
It should be read with the commentary which 
the life of the author supplies to it. With the 
strongest conviction that every man ought to 
liolong to some party, with a clearer understaiitb 
ing than almost any man of the party to which 
it was his dhlling to attach himself, he neverthe* 
less was the instrument at one time of bringing 
the most opposite parlies into union ; and at 
another of dividing that with w'hich for years he 
bad been associated I am not going to enter 
into the right and wrong of either of these 
courses, but I think luey show us very clearly, 
first, that this party is not so practical a thing 
us it seems to lie, since the man who could 
justify it best in writing was obliged to abandon 
it in fact; and secondly that there must be 
some more sacred and divine obligation than 
this of party, otherwise the man who was most 
conscientiously, and with tho most serious pur* 
pose, devoted to one, and who had roost pursued 
jirinciple in all his political arrangements, would 
* scarcely have been the most remarkable instance 
on record, and that not once only but repeatedly, 

I of one who breaks loose from those politics. 

Perhaps the next subject which wo encounter 
In looking through Burke’s writings may show 
us what obligations those w'ere, to which ail 
petty considerations about factions must, iu a 
mind like bis, have been subordinate, lie is 
now engaged in questions about the relation of 
two worlds. All the knowledge which ho had 
auejuired respecting tho English settlements in 
j North America, whilst he was a mere literary 
‘ workman, was now needed to illustrate the obli- 
gations which the mother country owed to the 
finest and most full-grown of her children ; by 
I what arts she might exi)ect to receive back love 
I and obedience from her offspring, I use this 
language because Burke never regarded it os 
! merelyi^urative language — never r^orted to it 
merely to turn a period. The great vsduc of al I his 
; speeches before and during the American War is, 
I apprehend, this, that he treats relations betwee n 
I oountries as if they were no less real than the 
. relations between individuals, as if they too 
I involved affections and duties which could not 
be stifled or neglected without injury to one 
^ side ai^wdl as the other. 

’ £Bb statesmanship therefore rises above petty 
maxims such as men resort to who think that 
suspicion is the great law of life, and that the 
I mm advantages you can take of your neighbour, 

. the better it b for yourself. The highest policy 


is shown to bo tho most humane polieyl the 
profoundest wisdom is tho most trusting wisdom. 
You are sure to go wrong if you tie yourself by 
artificial rules, and ask whether this or tliat act 
foils within the lettor of thorn, instead of con- 
sidering what it is that wo expect from others, 
and thereforo what it is that wo ought to give 
them. This application of maxims which we 
allow to bo generous and wise in the iutercourso 
betwoen man and man, to the transactions 
botween a nation and its colonies, strikes one at 
first US so simple, so obvious, that wo scarcely 
venture to call a man a profound statesmaii who 
adopts it. And yot, may not those lie tho 
deepust politics after all! May not tho shallow 
politics be thoso which are made up of trick mid 
diplomacy! May not they be always supply- 
ing now illustrations uf the divine maxim, that 
** lying lips aro but for a moment !'* And may 
not the men who recur to plain homely laws of 
honosty and justico bo taking us to the very 
foundations of things, of tho laws wliich Ood 
Himself has established for His world? 

Burke was awaro of all tho complications of 
modoru life, of all the excuses whicli thoso com- 
plications supply for a tortuous system of 
action. But he had arrived at a d( 5 liberate 
convictrou, from tho study of liistory and the 
observation of his own time, that tlio more intri- 
cate all our rolutions to each other are, the more 
the evil 4lecd8 of ns and our fathers have jier- 
plezcd them, the more wise and necessary it is 
not to coufuto them by fresh falHohoorls, but to 
unravel them by letting in tho light of a higher 
truth upon them. WImt I once heard u benevo- 
lent physician say of a madman, **Be sure you 
speak only the most direct truth to him ; poor 
fellow, his mind is con fused enough already 
with his own false impressions,” is just the doc- 
trine which Hurko was preaching to the artificial 
world of the eightconth century. We are em- 
barrassed enough with the plots, and schemes, 
and petty arts we have dabbled in; we have 
tried that road long enough ; let us see whether 
a little plain dealing may not serve us better. 
It was not, as 1 have said already, that he 
wanted to return to any imaginary ago of gold; 
he believed in no such age. 1 le did not wish to 
get rid of trade ami commerce, that he might 
restore pastoral or agricultural hiniplicity ; he 
Accci)ted trade and (M)mniorce .as gilts of God, 
the laws of which are to be cai'i lully pondered. 
He believed that in one time just as much as 
another, in one subject just os mueh os another, 
we are bound by laws which we did not make, 
which we cannot set aside, and tliat if we try to 
repeal them, and set up our own poor mazinui 
in the place of them, they will avenge them- 
selves upon us. 

The morality which he had enforced in his 
speeches during the American War, he was 
called to exhibit in his own case in the year 
1780, when he appeared before his constitnents 
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of the city of Bristol to explain hia conduct to 
*1ioni, and to ask for a rtfoei^sl of their conii* 
fkiicc T 1 cj had chosen him first m the year 
1774 At that time he had used langudce which 

I think it is not quite uniitting to itad to yon 
at this time His collLagne had expussod his 
wish to receive instructions irom the eleitors is 
to his course of eondu t iiid his mtention of 
lonfomiing to tliem Mr Burl < told them that 
ht could do no mk h thiiu; C crtalnly, gentle- 
men, it ought to b( the happiness and glory of 
a represent it i\e to 1 vc in the strictest union, 
the closest (orr sj ndenee., the most iinrestiaed 
cominui I ntion with his constituents Iheir 
wishes ought to have great weight wit'* him, 
their o])inion high res])( e t, then business unre- 
initted attention It is his duty to sacrihce his 
nioflt, liiH pleasures, Ins Katisrnctiou to theirs, 
and at ove all, ever and iii all casis, to piefcr 
their interests to his own But his unbiassed 
opinion, his miture judgment, his onhghtenid 
(.oiiscicnct he oUptit not to sacnfuc to jou, to 
any lu m, or to any set < f men living Ihese he» 
dtMs n t dciive Iroin vour pleasure, no nor 
from the law and constitution llicy are a 
trust from I*rovid(ncc, for the aliise of whieh 
he IS deejdy nnsaerille Your icpr«sentative 
owis 3011 not Ins industry only, but Ins judg 
iiifiit, and he bitra>s instead of serving you, il 
he saenliccs it to }oiir opinion My worthy 
eolltiigiit his will oUt^ht to be subservient 
to yours If that be all, the thing is innocent. 

II goveinment were a m liter of will upon any 
side, yours, without eiutstion, ought to be su , 
perior But government and legislation are 
matters of reason and ]udgimnt, and not of j 
in 111! it ion And what sort of reason is that m j 
which the d( termination precedes the discussion, j 
m whieh one set of men delibeiate and another 
dtddt an I where those who form the conclu 
sjon are perhaps thue hundred miles distant 
ilom th I'lU who he ur the irguments ? 

**To deliver au opinion is the light of all 
men, fliat of e nistitiients is a weighty an I 
respeetibln opinion vvliuh a re pre sent itiv e 
ought alwavs to lejoice to hear, aud which he) 
ought ahv IV s most seriously to coiisielcr. But 
authofUatfte instructions, mandates issued, 
which the member is 1 oiiiid blinelly ind impli 
eitly to obt}, to vote and to ai<,iie for, though 
contrary to the < barest eouviction of his judg 
meiit and conscience, these aie things utterly 
unknown to the laws of the lind, and which 
arise fi-om a fundamental mistake of the whole 
Older and tenor of oui constitution 

** Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors 
from diffireut and hostile interests, which 
tnterehU e\ch must maintain, as an igeiit and 
ladvocatc, a^uust other agents and advocates, 
bnt Pirliiiment is a deitderafite assembl) of otis 
nation, with one interest, that of the whole, 
where no local purpo&es and local preiudices 
ought to guide, bnt the general good, resulting 


from the general reason of the whole. Ton can 
choose a member indeed; bnt When yon have 
chosen him, he is not a member of Bnsted, but 
a mcmlnr of PaHtament, If the local constl 1 
tnent should have an interest or should fbrm 
a hastv opinion, evidently opposite to the rea> 
good of the rest of the comninnity, the member 
for that place ought to be as lar as any other 
from any endeavour to give it effect” t 

Woin he had given them this notice of the 
I pnnciple upon which he intended to act, but 
; as might have been expected, when he did act 
upon it they weie offended. He had injured 
their trade, the merchants of Bristol thought, 
by his vote H on the Amenean War, end by sup- 
porting an Act for relieving debtors from the 
cruel impiisonnient to which they were then 
subjected, and by some important measures con- 
nected with Ireland He had offended their 
prejudices in other wavs, and he had been too 
I usy in his parliamentaiy work to pay them as 
many visits as they bad supposed were doe from 
a represf ntativ e Upon some of these points he 
had aliendy explained himself in the course of 
the session of Pailiament in a letter addressed 
to a gcntknian in Bris ol, and to the Sheriff of 
Pnbiol letters which }on will find in his 
works and which are full of instruction But 
he male his complete st difenee in a speech 
deliv « n I pist befoic the election * That speec h, 

I do thiiil , was the I ravest and the wisest ever 
nddresbed to an asscrnbl v of Englishmen. Would 
that our younger statesnu n would read it again 
and again, till they have, m the true sense of 
the phrase, learnt it by heart * I must not in- 
dulge in extraf*ts, for I should not know where 
to begin or where to end I will read only these 
sentences **I became unpopular in England 
for one of these acts, in Ireland for the other 
What, then ! W hat obligation lay on me to Ik 
po] nlai ? 1 wis bound to serve both kingdoms 
to be pleased with that service was their affair, 
not mine ” 

The citizens of Bristol were not pleased with 
this servue, they dismissed him He was 
n turned, however, for another place to that 
Parliament. The miasnrcs of Ins friends pre 
vailed in it. Lord North abandoned the admin 
ibtratioD, the Marquis of Rockingham was again 
Prime Minuter Mr Burke became Pa^lnaster 
General of the Forces In that office he would 
have accomplished the scheme of economical 
reform which he had proclaimed in a speech he 
had delivered two years before. But Lord 
Rockingham died, ancl Lord Sfaetbiime succeeded ) 
him Hr Burke believed that the old sdieme ) 
of ruling by Court influence was about to be 
resumed b> the connivance of thismuimtar. To 
counteract it he urged on, if he did not propose 
a coalition between ICr Fox and Lord North 
Tlim was one of the oocasione to which I alludec 

* For Uiit eleetiou spettb, aeapk XBk | 
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ja wIM Bailee disturbed tboee party relations of the misery which we should bring npon ouN 
whi<& be deemed so important^ and bore witness selves and onr institutions if we ever regardetl vv 
^tiat tbi^ can at best be onl^ means to un end. races and nations as articles of menhandise. It 
Whetber be took the riglii way of accomplishing tliere had not been some who took this meiumiv ' 
the end is another question ; 1 said at the of our duties when they first devolved upon ns, 
^Meginning of my lecture that I was far from conld India have received any of the blessitigs 
thinking that he passed nnhnrt through the con* which we boast of having conferred n]>on her 1 
fiiots of factions. I hoped that we might learn If we had been generally aroused to the sense of 
Atom bis biography what are the great and what our obligations, should we Imvo needed a plague 
ate the little transactions in which public tnen of fire and of Mood to toll us that no one of us 
are engageil ; what are their own greatnesites can any longer deny his share of the guilt or of 
and littlenesses. If we compare the events in the penalty If 

which the Old and the New World are equally I have left myself no time for speaking of the 
interested with these squabbles about Lord last eleven years of Burke's life, aud of that 
Shelburne, and Jdr Fox, and Lord North, how series of his work which opens with his “Refloc- 
beggarly tftese last appear 1 If wc compare tions upon the French Revolution." Itisltettcr 
Burke himself returning iVoin Bristol in 17fi0, that 1 hiiould have done so, for there is oompam- 
with Burke the organiser of a new ]>arty in 1783, tivcly little clifTorence of opinion in this day 
how great he looks in the hour of defeat, how abfmt his conduct in the American War. Tliere 
poor in the hour of success I It is no little is a general disposition to acknowledge that he 
satisfaction to remember that that hoar of did good service ultimately, if not immediately, 
success did not last long. The Fox and North to India. But a thousand questions arise 
ministry was broken up. Mr ' Pitt became respecting his view's of the events in France, 
Premier, and Burke continued ont of office for which are mixed with all the controversies ami 
the rest of his life. heats of our own age. The little which I say 

One great occupation qf these later years he upon this subject will be for the purpose o( 
entered upon while he was connected with the illustrating the character of the man, and for the 
ministry. Me had given his mind to the rela- further purpose, which I have kept before me 
tion of England with her colonies in the West. ' throughout this lecture, cf showing how we may 
When she was separated from them, he devoted profit by his wisdom, even if we have fallen 
himself OB vigorously to her relations with that upon times which require a higher guidance 
mighty empire in the East which had been won than that which he can give us, and if ,we have 
by her soldiers and was ruled by her merchants, had some experience which may enable ns to 
lliis subject has become to us one of such deep correct the conclusions which he dedneed from 
snd awful interest, that I have scarcely courage his. It is notorious that his opinions respecting 
to speak of it merely as illustrating the life of the French Revolution separated him from some 
an individiMd man. And one may rejoice that of the l^iends to whom hr bod been most 
among the solemn and terrible associations attached, especially firom the one upon whom he 
which the name of India awakens in every one hod bestowed so splendid a panegyric in his 
of ns at this moment, we may quite forget all speech on the Indian Bill. ‘‘Thus ended" (this 
the bitter animosities and court intrigues which is his own patbotic narrative of the separation, 
gathered about the bills of Mr Fox and Mr Pitt; in the “ Annual Register") — “ thus ended a 
all that was merely personal in the prosecution friendship which hacl InsM a quarter of a 
of Warren Hastings. We may rejoice still more, century. The House proceeded to the nnlcr of 
though not without trembling, to believe that tlie day, and shortly afterwards afljoiirned." 
some of the allegations which we read in Burke's Though he wished to restore what he called the 
iqwsches about the British rule in India— allcga- old Whig party, he did in fact prqye the great 
tions, it is to be feared, derived from only too * 'render and confounder of parties. Nevertheless 
aoqurate knowledge— some of his comparisons of I think that any one who observes tliat ciuiractcr- 
tba oldtfT government which had supplanted it, istic of bis speeches respecting America which 1 
mpdd haw been retracted if ho had bad the have dwelt upon — mean his assertion that 
Cfl^kMieiier ut another seventy or eighty years, there are actual relations existing between 
But tbu substantial part of these speeches nations and Ijetwcen all the orders in a parti* | 
femalna, after all these deductions, a study and cular nation, and that the whole hapjiiitess of 
wamtng for the English statesman and the society depends upon the acknowledgment of 
which now less than over he can these relations and upon the fulfilment of the 
sAvd to forget. It was the greatest honour mutual duties which they involve— will not 
^ BuTktfs Ufa, that which raised hU wonderorthinkhim inconsistent if be complained 
pdiUeeeo farabove the level of ordinary politics, of a revolution which seemed to him to set asida 
that ha was awake himself, that he did strive to aU relations, to reduce society into its original 
awakioa Ida countrymen, to a sense of the elements, and to rebuild it uik)u the assertion 
tcanMndpua. responsibility under which the ofindividnalrights, not of obligations. It seems 
. pnessulnn of such an empire laid us ; to a sense to me that in protesting against the voluiitory 
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Rdoption of such a system, he was doing a great 
service to every country, niost of all to the toil- 
ing and suffering people of every country. Ho 
was asserting a principle which they can the 
least afford to part with ; since every wrong 
that has been done to them has arisen from the 
forgetfulness of it. Ho was right, I think, to 
say that our English constitution is jireciouR, 
because it assurts the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of the ilifTeroiit portions of society to 
each other, and that it never can be exx>ande4l 
or improved by setting up any maxim which 
makes one class or another suppose that it has a 
power which can break through them. Where 
he seems to mo to have failed, is in not snlfi- 
cieutly recognising the width and the depth of 
Uiese as'inrtions. If it is true that society is 
constituted of these mutual relations and obliga- 
tions, then wc must look njion every dissolution 
of society as a divine sentence and judgment 
upon tin? indiircreTico or contemjit of them. 
I’lie agents may have w'orked blindly, oftiiii 
madly. 'I’heir blindness and their madness 
were themselves parts of the sin for which the 
Judge of all was calling those who had the 
means of ofiouiug tlicir eyes and making them 
sane, to give account. The sufferings which 
[ they produced may well make us tender and 
charitable to the sufferers. Bat they must not 
tempt us, as I think they did very naturally 
tempt Jbirke, to overlook the enormous corrup- 
tions and the frightful heartlessness which could 
have no other catastrophe tlian this, and which, 
if they had been allowed to foster undisturbed, 

I would bavo been immeasurably more fatal than 
any such catastrophe. Nor can I help feeling 
very strongly that Burke, because h« did not 
judge the sins of the passing age with suflicient 
severity, looked upon the coming age with far 
I too little Lope. He took, it seems to me, a 
truer me.isuro of the greatness of the events in 
which he was moving than any of the men about 
him of either school. He saw that the results 
of these events couhl not bo calculated by the 
horoscojKis of ordinary politicians. Ho felt that 
it was an utter luistako to apply phrases tliat 
were borrowed from old classical times or from 
I (Cnglish history to the French movement. He 
I saw that that was not what is called a constitu- 
tional inoveiuout in any sense of that word ; 
that it was not an attempt to recover any of tlie 
old traditions or principles of Fuench society ; 
that it was a violent defiance of them alL He 
I did not see that it might be an effort to assert 
that there is itu order for human beings, a 
fellowship for men simply as men, which con- 
stitutional maxims are by their very nature too 
limited, too national, to uphold. He did not 
«see iliat there was no necessary contradiction 
lietwoen sneb a human, such a universal fellow- 
ship, and those national institutions of which no 
one understood the worth so well as himself. 
1U did not see that through tremendous con- 


flicts, through efforts at a universal anarchy or ‘ 
at a universal despotism, God might design to J 
show us at last what the true human society is, ; 
and how all particular sodeties may attain their j 
own highest growth and fruitfulness in the light j 
of it. Because with all his gift of prophesying, ' 
evils wliich were certainly to come, he could not 
perceive this good which might be lying behind 
them, he was not always able, I think, to under- 
stand even that past history which ho had 
exx/lored so diligently. With all his honesty 
and nobleness he could not quite think that tlie 
preservation of the order of the world was not 
in some degree owing to the tricks and contriv- 
aiicos of statesmen, even though he had con- 
tinual and painful experience how much they 
were contributing to increase its disorders. He 
could not do justice to the piety of the men of 
our revolution whom he admired most, a piety « 
which rose above their own narrow conceptions 
as well as the poor theories of their opponents. 

He could not think that they entirely meant 
what they said, that God put down those who 
had broken their obligations to Him. He 
thought it was a seemly and beautiful phrase, 
not the utterance of ^n everlasting tmtb. 1 
believe that these times, at the corning of which 
he trembled with a natural and reasonable feai 
— with the fear of a man who understood that 
tliey were to be most awful, who did not under- 
stand that the more awful they were the more 
ilmy bore witness of the guidance of Him in 
whom all awe dwells— were to teach us that no 
seemly phrases which mean nothing can stand 
the shock of a mighty crisis ; but that such a 
crisis may bring to light that which lay hidden 
and half-d(‘ad beneath them, may bring us face 
to face with realities to which they pointed. I 
believe that all history has become more grave, 
and terrible, and full of siguiflcance, since that 
time, because the present has become mon^ 
grave and terrible also ; bat that if wo have faith 
to look upon both, to see in each the iuterpreta- 
tiun of the other, we shall not shrink from the ‘ 
thought of the future, because it must compel , 
us to meet the whole problem of human society, { 
because it must compel us to seek for a divine | 
solution of that problem. 

Burke died in the year 1797; he belongs 
emphatically to the last age. He leftdo sue- j 
cessor, as he once dreamt that he might, who ; 
should maintain his principles and support his j 
name in the coming age. He died childless. It ! 
was the loss of his sou, on whom he had looked 
with an affection which belonged to his char- 
acter, with an escaggerated admiration which ’ 
was a most pardonable ezerdse of his fancy, 
which stmek the final blow to his spirilMS well 
as to his body. There is no decline of intellectual 
power in his later works. His eloquence p^'r- j 
liaps reaches its highest point in them; but I 
there is the irritation and despondency which 1 j 
1 have endeavoured to account for. There Is tb« : 
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tMMm to ns, that each man has his appointcil memory and give thanks for his wisdom; hm 
work to do, that more than that work he cannot that we are not to expei t fnun men post, preeont, 
do ; that if he does it as eve| in his great Task- or coming, that whicli we may look lor and shall 
master’s eye, the times to coino may bless liis find in JJim who is, and was, and is to come. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


1805-1S81. 


.THE IRISH nilTUCJIl.* 

[Mr Disraeli’s first appearance* in the lions** 
is thus cleverly skotclied in “ Ilatuloin Hecollci'- 
tions in the House of Coininons,*’ publisbcil in 
1838: “Mr Disraeli, the muiulier for Maid- 
stone, is perhaps the best known among the 
new members who have made their dcMl, . . . 
His own private friends looked fonvar*! to his 
introduction into the House of Coiuiuons n» ii 
circumstance which would bo iiiiiiiiMiiutely fol- 
lowed by his obtaining fpr himself an oratorical 
reputation equal to that enjoyed by the most 
popular speakers in that assembly. . . . When 
he rose, which he did immediately after Mr 
O'Connell had concluded his speech, all eyes 
were fixed on him, and all ears were open to 
listen to his eloquence ; but, before he had pro- 
ceecled lor, he furnished a striking illustration 
of the hazard that attends on higlily-wronght 
expectations. After the first few minutes he 
met with every possible manifestation of oiipo- 
sition and ridicule from the ministerial beuclica, 
and was, on the other hand, cheered in the 
loudest and most earnest manner by his Tory 
friends ; and it is particularly deserving of men- 
tion that even Sir Robert Peel, who very rarely 
cheers any honourable gentletran, not even the 
most able and accomplished speakers of bis own 
party, greeted Mr Disraeli’s speech with a prodi- 
gality of applause which must have been severely 
trying to the worthy baronet’s longs. . . . 

*'At one time, in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary interruptions he met with, Mr I)isra<di 
intimated his willingness to resume his scut, if 
the Hnuse wished him to do so. I^i ])roci'('de(1, 
however, for a short time longer, but was still 
assailed by groans and nndergrowls in all their 
varieties; the uproar, indeed, often became so 
great as completely to drown his voice. 

“At last, losing all temper, which, until now, 
be had preserved in a wonderful manner, he 
paused in the midst of a sentence, and looking 
the lAberais indignantly in the face, raised his 
hands, and opening bis mouth os wiilu as its 

* From a speech delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, April 8, 1868, in the debate on going into oom- 

mlttee on the Irish Church BUL 


dimensions would permit, said, in remarkably 
loud and almost terrific tones, *I will sit down 
now, but iht time will come when you will 
hrar me.* Mr Disraeli then B.at down amidst 
the ]i)ud(!st uproar, which lusted for some time. 

“ Mr DiNnteli’s appearance and manner were 
very singular. His dress also was peculiar; it 
hail much of a theatrical aspect llis black hair 
was long and llowing, and he had a most ain])lo 
crop of it. His gesture was abun<lant ; ho often 
apj)eare*l as if trying witli what celerity lio could 
move his l>ody from one side to another, and 
throw his hands out and draw them in again. 
At other times he flourished one hand before 
his face, and then the other. His voice, too, is 
of a very unusual kind : it is powerful, and had 
every justice done to it in the way of exorcise. 
. . . His utterance was rapid, and he never 
seemed at a Iomh for words.”] 

Sir, the right hon. gentleman the meraher for 
South biincashire ha's moved that wo should go 
into rominitteo of the whole flouse upon the 
subject of the Irish Church, in order that In* 
may propose resolutions wliicli ho has plucetl 
01 ) 01 ) the table. We have not at present to ilis- 
cusH tho.se rcHolutioiiB, which would lead us into 
of great detail, of coiiKtitiitional interest, 
and of icgal difliculty, which might divert us 
from Die general topic which now engages our 
attention. J a]>prehcnd that so tar as the right 
hon. gentleman is concerned, there is no iiii.st.iive 
ns to his general meaning ; for, although h« has 
not yet hud an opportunity of moving hi.s rcsolu- 
1 tions, he has expressed the outline (*f the policy 
I which ho proposes that this ffouse and the 
j country should adopt. I ujiprchend that I am 
! not in any way mi.sreprc.s«;nting his rmiariing, or 
misinterpreting his expressions, a thing moet 
foreign from my intention, wlieii I say that the 
} right hon. gentleman proposes to terminate the 
connection between the Sl'itc. and the Church, 
i so far as Irelaml is concerned, which in neologi- 
cal phrase is styleil disestablishment ; and that 
ho proposes a jiolicy wliich first partially, anj 
in the end conij*lctt*Iy, would acconipUgh the 
disendowment of the Church in Ireland. I be- 
lieve I have correctly expres.sed what the right 
hon, gentleman has stated, or rather intiiDatedt 
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nnd wbat if opportnnity offered he would in be made in the temporalities of that Church, 
more detail bring under our consideration. highly to the advantage of the Church herself, 

Well, sir, this question having been brought we could not take the course of meeting a motion 
before the House and the country somewhat of this kind with a*' direct negative. What was 
suddenly, as all will admit, the Government the third means open to us ? To move an amend* 
had to consider what was the ]»roper mode in inent. An amendment has been moved by my^ 
which to encounter it Tliey might have moved noi)Ie friend the Foreign Secretary, which has 
the ** previous question*' to the motion for going lieen t^e object of much criticism, as has been 
into comuiittce. TImt is a course which upon every amendment moved since 1 have sat in this 
the same subject was, I Indies, adopted by our House, but I am prepared to maintain that this 
predecctisors three years ago, and it is a course amendment is drawn in strict accordance with 
which is much apj^roved by those who have parliamentary experience and precedent We 
experienco of parliamentary life when they deal took that course, acting on the example of the 
with difficult questions. It raiglit have been most eminent men that ever controlled the 
prudent three years ago 1o meet this motion by affairs of the House of Commons, and we took 
moving the previous question ; but I think my- it, believing tliat it was the one mosthdvantage- 
self, considering the circumstances under which ous to the public interests, 
this question is now brought forward, not by an Now, sir, when Sir Robert Peel was the leader 
isolated and independent Member of Parliarnoiit, of the Opposition — of that long opposition, the ^ 
but by a party of considerable power, by the opposition of seven years — daring the Seven 
leader of the Opposition in this House, and Years’ War — when the circumstances of the House 
under circumstances, us it a))pears to iis, of pre- were not very different from those which now 
cipitation, and, coiisetjnently, being a question prevail, when there was, as there has now been 
which attracts and even alarms the public ami for many years in this House, a bainticod state 
the House — it wouhl have been unwise of m to of parties, and when every year there was not 
have taken refuge in a course at all times am- one but more than oqe struggle for power bo- 
biguous, and not alu»gethcr satisfactory. tween the great parties, on one occasion when, 

Well, sir, u motion to consnler the condition as on the present occasion, a motion was to be 
of the Irish f 'luircli, or, strictly speaking, to go met by an amendment, the invariable advice ot 
into committee for that purpose, wo might have Sir Robert Peel was this: “If you are obliged 
met witli a direct negative; but what would to have an amendment, never attempt to express 
have l>ofln the inevitahlo inference which would your policy iu an amendment. If yon attempt 
have lieen drawn from such a course on our ])art '/ to express it fully, you will produce a long and 
It would have been said we were of opinion that cumbrous document, which will open an immense 
no change, no improvement, no modification number of issues, and which must bring about 
was necessary, expedient, or desirable in the very prolrueiiMl discussiona. If, on the other 
condition of the Church in Irclan<l. 'fhat was baud, you adopt concinnity of expression and 
not the conclusion we wished to express. That condensation, you will be accused of ambiguity 
was not our opinion; and I will meet in due and equivocation. The province of a party is to 
conrstf the demand of the right hon. gentleman express and vindicate its policy in debate. Your 
w'ho has just sat dow'ti on this subject that, so amendment should never be ixiconsistent with 
far as wo are concerned, there shall be a clear your policy, but you must fix on some practical 
and intell'gible issue. But if it were our opinion |)oint, which, if carried, would defeat the motion 
that the condition of the (Tlnircli in Ireland was of your opponent.*’ 

HU.sceptihle of beneficial changes, how could we. Now, sir, 1 think that very sound advice, and 
without exjmsing ourseh^cs to tlie gro.s.sest mis- it has been invariably followed, not only by Sir 
representation of our views, have met the motion Robert Peel's friends, but by his distinguished 
witli a direct negative ? Who can doubt what j o]>ponents. If you look to all the amendments 
would have been the inference drawn 1 In their dniwii up upon all great occasions by Sir Robert 
speeches, hoti. gentlemen would have asked, “ Is Peers party^and by Lord RusselVs par%, you 
the old reign of bigotry never to cease ? Are will find that the adoption of that advice has 
you resolveil to opjiose all improvements ? Are been the invariable rule. Well, with thU view, 
you prepared to deny that there are any ano- in drawing the amendment, her Majesty's mini- 
maVtue to be corrected in arraugemeiits which sters fixed on two points— which they thought 
were settled— hestily settled— at a period of e8sentiallypractical,which, if the House accepted | 
great political excitement forty years ago— are them, would defeat the motion of the right hon. 
you doggedly determined to say that there is no gentleman, and which are perfectly consistent 
possible room for improvement in the condition with the policy I am prepared to expltdn, ex- 
of the Irish Church I ** We know that would pound, and uphold. These two points have 
have been the general tenor of the s|Hfec]ies of already been mentioned to the House in the 
hon. gentlemen opposite ; and, sir, not only observations which I took the libertj of making 
towards tliose reproaches, but becau.se we are when the hon. member for Cork brought for- 
of opinion that consideraUe modifications may waid bis motion on the state of Irelaiid. 1 
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We exf>ro88«d in the amenflmcnt the opinion 
that until we had thcj report of the Royal Coni- 
riiiAHioTi it would be inexpedient for the House 
to enter into the consideration of the Church in 
Ireland ; and at the sonic time we expressed oiir 
opinion that the decision upon these |?reat points 
should be reserved for the new Parliament. 
And then we an< told that because we used the 
word “reserve” — a strictly parliamentary word 
— we invited the next Pari lanicnt to enter into 
a discussion of this question. Now, you may 
dej)end upon it that the next ParlianiMit will 
not much care for our imitation. If we think 
we are going to Imodwink or lead the next Par* 
iiainont, or to depiive it of its fair pnviiegfs 
or jirerogatives, we shall commit one of the 
greatest blunders ever conmiitte<l by man. 
Why, sir, in the free and frank expression of 
parliamentary langu.iire, it is perfectly open to 
me, or to any one else, to contest the moral coin- 
petence of this House to do a particular act, 
liiit surely hon. gentlemen wouhl hardly have 
such language ii.sod in a formal resolution. 
Therefore, in that aiiiendnient, we ilid not state 
tluat tlio Ifouse was not competent to enter into 
the. diseiiKsion of this matter, but instead of 
using hueli explicit language, we put it in a 
cpiicter and softer ]>liruse, and .said that the dis* 
cussioii ought to be res(!rved for a future Pur- 
liainoiit. 

niese are the two points which were intend»‘d 
to ho conveyed in this ametuliiiciit.. According 
to all iiarliamentary rule an<l precedent, nothing 
can, to my mirnl, be more, uiijustiiiable in argu- 
ment than the captious criticism which h.is been 
directed against this aiiicndnient — criticism 
founded on an assumption wliich no one had a 
right to form. Well, sir, the right hon. gentle- 
man, ill hi.s opening speech, anticipated some of 
those criticisms, which it is unnecessary for me 
to notice. Pci luips 1 ought to notice the remarks 
which were made by the noble lord tlie member 
for ytamford. Hie noble lord saw in this 
airerndnieiii, of which I given tlie House 
the plain history — I say the plain and true j 
history—the noble loul .s.nv m the langiiagi* of I 
the Bmeiidmcut great eaiise for mistrust and * 
want of coulidence. He saw imniedintely th:U 
we were about to betray the trust with which 
he deems us to be investevl. 'i'he noble lord is | 
at no time wanting in imputing to us the being 
influt'nced by not the most amiable motives 
which can regulate the conduct of public men. 

I do not quarrel with the iuvective of the noble 
lord. The noble lord is a man of great talent, 
and he ha.s vigour in his language. Tliere is 
groat vigour in his iuvective, au<i no want of 
vindictiveness. 1 admit that, now speaking as 

Clitic, and perhap-. not as an impartial one, 1 
must say I think it wants finish. Considering 
that the noble lonl has studied the subject, and 
that he has wvittcu anonyuions articles against 
lue before and since I was his colleague — ^1 do 


not know whether he wrote them when 1 was \ 
hts colleague — I think it mu.st have been accom- 
plished more ad unymm. Tliere is oiio thins 
which the noble loA never pardons, and that is 
the passing of the Reform Act of last year. But , 
I put it to the House what would have been the | 
general state of affairs it the counsels of the* ! 
noble lord upon that subject bad prevailed in- ' 
stead of Hie suggestions which 1 mode, and * 
which the House adopted? Now that we are J 
free from the licat and the great difficulties 
perplexities of the last session, and can take, T [ 
hope, a fair view of what occurred, I would ex- 
pn‘s.«j my ox>iiiion— -and I think it is not peculiar 
to myself — ^that we passed last year a most bene- 
ficent and noble Act. I have not the slig^st 
appri:bension, and I do not speak of my penluul 
connection with the matter — but as the first 
minister of the Crown — I look with no appre- 
hension whatever to the .appeal that will be I 
niaile to the jioople under the provisions of tin* ! 
Act. I believe you will have a Parliament j 
returned to this House full of patriotic and ] 
national sentiment, whose decision will add I 
spirit to the community and strength to the | 
State. ^ t 

Sir, the only objection which 1 have to the.se I 
attacks of the noble lord is that they invariably ' 
produce an echo from the other side. That, it » 
^•i*ems to me, is now almost a parliamentary * 
law. Wlien the bark is heard on this side, the | 
right hon. member for Caine emerges, I will not j 
say from his cave, but, perliap.**, from a more \ 
cynical habitation, lie ,1nin.s immediately in 
the cboriiH of reciprocal nialiguity, and 

H.ilb with horrid moloily the moon.'* 

The riglit hon. gentleman has l>een extremely 
niialyticnl upon the amendment of my noble 
fin-nd— tho amendment, that is, of the Govern- 
iiient, moved by my noble friend; and his 

/ig-zag" commentary, founded on tlie assuin]*- 
tioii of circuinstance.s that never occurred, and 
motives liiat never influenced us, was amusing 
at the nioiMciit. But how fur does that com- 
meiituiy agree with the real statement 1 have 
given of the cause and origin of this amend- 
ment? 

The right lion, gentleman was extrenudv 
(‘.Miberaut ^ his coinmeuts upon my ci^ractvr j 
and career. I will not trouble the House witti j 
a defence of that character and career. 1 have 
sat in this House more than thirty years, anti I 
can truly say that during that time comment't i 
upon my character and career have been toler- ! 
ably free. But the House has been the jtiry of 
iny life, and it allows me now here to address 
it; and therefore here is not the place ia which 
I think it iiect\ssary to vindicate myself. Tlic 
hon. gentleman the member for Caine is a very 
remarkable man. He is a learned man, though 
he despises hbtory. He can chop logic like 
Dean Aldrich, but what is more nmiaikable 
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than his learning and bis logic is that power of 
spontaneons aversion which particularises him. 
There is nothing that he likes^ and almost 
j everything that he bates. J9e hates the work- 
! ing-daaees of England. He bates the Koiiian 
^thoUcs of Ireland. He bates the Pi'OtostantH 
of Ireland. He hates her Majesty's miuistcrs. 
And until the right hon. gentleman the momher 
for South Lancashire placed his hand upon the 
-^ark, he .seepied almost to hate the right hon. 
g||Meman the member for South Lancashire, 
dat now all is changed. Now we havo the 
hour and the man. But I believe the clock 
goes wrong, and the man is mistaken. 

; Let me now ask the attention of the House to 
I the ipropoftition l)eforo us. If I have for a 
I iiioroont trespassed upon their attention they 
I will allow me to say that it has been in fair 
! self-defence. I have never attat'ked any one in 
j my life [loud cries of " Oh !*’ and “ Teel 1*’], un- 
less T was first assailed. Now, sir, no one can 
deny this, that the propositions of the right 
j hon. gentleman are very considerable. They 
J are vast and violent All admit that [Crit‘s 
, of** No!*’] Well, hon. gentlemen say **No;" 
but to disestablish an^ institution that has 
existed 300 years, that is in the x^ossession of 
property, tliat is certainly supported by the 
. sympathies of a great part of tlic [copulation of 
the country—to propose to .subvert such an 
, institution— without now going into the merits 
i of the case— is surely a vast and violent change. 

Well, then, the first question I will ask is, 
“Why this changer* and U])on that point we 
have had no satisfactory answer. Wc ore told 
I that there is a crisis in Ireland, and the hon. 

, member for Birmingham the other night, with, 

1 mast say, one of those characteiistjcs which 
he invariably displays, but in an agreeable 
j manner, that of misrexiresontation, said that I 
I denied that there was anything critical in the 
' state of Ireland, and that Ireland was, so far a.s 
I my opinions were concerned, in a pcrleclly 
i satisfactor}' state. Why, sir, I never said that 
I Ireland was in a satisfactory .stab*. In a great 
debate like this the House will, 1 am sure, be 
indulgent to me if 1 touch upon some of these 
' topics. I denied that there w.ih an Irish eri.si.s 
! according to the interpretation of the ruemlar 
[ for Soq^h Lancashire. The n)einb|r for SoaLh 
I Ijancoshire, 'when the late Parliament was dis- 
; solved not four years ago, was of oxiinion that 
I the Irish Church was a question totally out of 
the pale of modem politics, lie seemed t.o 
chrink fri)m the profanation of the idea that be 
\ or any human being could ever disturb it. And 
j /et be is the man who comes forward to abolish 
! that iiatitution. Well, 1 tniisl look to the 
f grounds upon which he founds such a violent 
proceeding. He said there was a crisis in 
I Ireland, and as I thonght at the time with 
j dangerous candour he analysed that crisis and 
j gave its causes and its elements. And what 


were they? Feuiani-im wan one. 'Fenlanlsni 
I when he was a mtuistov was rampant aud 
mysterious, and the more ilungcrous because it 
was mysterious. Feniani.sm now in not ram* 
pant; we think we have gauged its lowest 
depths, and wo are not afraid of it. That is 
one of the«evidenoe& and eleineuls of this crisis. 
Does it not seem rather strange that though 
Fenianism was so critical when ho was n 
minister we heard nothing of the crisis, but 
when I am minister and Foniiinism Is so sub- 
ilued, it is made the prineixml argument for a 
revolution ? 

Well, what was the second element of the 
right hon. gentleman? He said there was a 
startling and dangerous emigration from the 
country. 1 never liked the emigration from 
Ireland. 1 have dcx>lored It. I know tliat tlie 
Auest elements of xtolitical x^ower are men, and 
therefore 1 have not sympathised with the 
political economists who would suhstituLo en- 
tirely for men animals of a lower organisation, 
i never heard nn opini(»n of that kind from the 
right hon. gentlrTiian. I have always under- 
stood that the right huii. geutbuuan and his 
' friends looked on ‘*tho dei'letion*' of Ireland 
' not without KiitisfacUnii. But this I know, that 
! the eiiiigraiion from Ireland has lasted now for 
a considerable number of years, during most of 
I which the rigid hon. gentleman was u leading 
’ iiiiiiiKter of the Crown, and yet he never sitid 
' that in consequeiicti of that emigration the state 
! of Ireland was criti(;al. And L know that now 
! when I have the honour to be a minister of the 
Crown, and view still with anxiety the emigra- 
tion from that country, though 1 have thu 
satisfaction of seeing tiiat it is reduced, the 
' right hon. gontleimin says this also is an element 
' in the crisis of Ireland. Well, then, how uni 1 
to undertifaiid that the second element of the 
crisis is one which cun really be advanced os an 
' argumt n‘ iiv favour of a great revolution? 

Then, .‘Mr, anotliur clement of the right hon. 
gi'ijtleman was education. The jieople of Ire- 
land were so iHlucated that you must deidroy 
the Irish Cliurch. Well, the peoide of Ireland 
! have been educated a gr^at number of years, 

' thank God, and 1 wish the p<io]>1u of iCugluiid 
had been educated os well. I am not aware 
that ibe education of the Irish xmox»1c. dunng 
' the two short years we have sat ujioii tins bench 
, has tjreatcd the lri.«ih crisis. The education ol 
; the Irish people has been very advantn^wmi to 
them ; and I am not aware that I have Imjch one 
j of the members of thi.s 1 louse who Lave done 
anything to restrict that cdu^'ation. As for the 
J fourth cause of the crisis, I .shoiiM have tiiought 
that, having Ibdorm Hill last year, that 

WM a rea.son why wc hliould have lost no lime in 
pa.ssiiig a Jloforin Ihli for Ireland. Instead or 
' doing that we are to acknowledge a crisis. 1 
* yay, under these circuinKtauccs, J was ceiiamly 
jttstiAed in utterly repudiatiiig the ptiaciple 
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upon which the whole policy of the right hon. 
gentleman ie founded— namely, that there ie a 
criaie in Ireland; but the hon. member for 
'BirmiTighaui is not justilied in saying, from my 
afloption of that argument, that I assert that 
the state of Ireland is perfectly satisfactory, 
that nothing need be done, and that the whole 
agitation is a delusion. 

Aa I cannot admit that there is a crisis in 
Ireland according to the views of the right hon. 
gentleman the ineiiiber for South Lancashire, I 
will state my view of the condition of Ireland. 

I do not think there is an Irish crisis, bnt if 
there be one it is not occasioned by any of the 
causes meniioTied by the right hon. gentleman. 
Bnt I siiy, and f have said it very often, that 
the condition of Ireland is, on the whole, not 
entirely satisfactory. The general proposition 
the right hon. gentleman Ivos ]daced before us is 
the foundation of what I look upon as a great 
change, and I may say a revolution in our 
}M>licy; and the circumstances on which he 
iKisetl it ranged over 700 years. Tlie i»remis«* 
fram which the right hon. gentleman drew his 
deductions were 700 years. Well, how can we, 
when a great statesman comes forward, all of a 
sudden, like a thief in the night, and recom- 
mends a course so vast and violent, that as yet 
we have got as it were only into the ante- 
chamber of the great discussion it will involve 
— ^1 say when the right hon. gentleman brings 
forward such vast preniises, and draws his con- 
clusions from them, what can we do, in the first i 
instance, at least, but take general views? If a | 
man tells me that my country is in a critical | 
state in consequonue of the misgovemment of I 
700 yeara, as a sensible and prudent man I must | 
take general views; but I take general views { 
withiu a very limited range. I compare the I 
state of Ireland and its people, not when they | 
were under the lender mercies of -ancient 
historical cliaracters, but I take a limited ! 
practical view. Is the condition of the Irish 
people now worse than it was before tlie Union? 
6o far os my researches guide me you find the 
people of Ireland are in a much Itetter position. 
They are in the enjoyment of social and political 
rights they did not then possess ; they are better 
fed, better olotbcil, and better paid than taey 
rera. So mnch for the w'orking population. 
The middle class are more wealthy, and more 
enterprisiug; and the landlords, upon whom | 
such attaolu are mode, have an advantage which 
Kuglish landlords do not always have— tliey get 
their rents paitV Ir the condition of Ireland 
worse at this moment, when we are called upon 
precipiUtely to take this serious step, than it 
was during the revolutionary wnir! Were the 
people then better clothed and better fed? were 
* their wages higher or aa high? You know they i 
were not. I'ake the time when the tithe* | 
pirootora were fighting Uie people. Wa.<t the I 
eohdition of Ireland then to be atjdl compared ! 


with its condition now? 1« it an abenliite 
fact that all classes of the population in lielairil 
at this moment are mm yffosperoas, ire 
wealthier, are in the ei^joyiitmit of pOtitioal and 
social rights which their aaceston and prede- 
cessors did not enjoy fifty yean ago? la itM 
true that the working populatton am at tl# 
moment in the enjoyment of a higher rats of 
wages, and consequently in a higher state of 
social enjoyment, than at any previous period oi 
their history? 

Well, sir, that has been niged — ^It has nmr 
been answered. The chief secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant, in a statement full of the 
most accurate information and weighty argu- 
ment, placed that before the Hotis% and pot s 
single gentleman opposite for a moroe^' Im- 
pugticd tlie accuracy of his facts or the sound- 
ness of his conclusions. Well, how are we met? 
A statesman who in this position of affairs 
makes the enormous sacrifice of all the con- 
victions of his life, tells us that the state of 
Ireland is so critical that he must do that which 
only three years ago, when mentioned, struck 
him with such inexpressible horror, he said the 
question was without the pale of political 
debate. I want to ]£now on what ground ho 
does this. The candid ingenuity of several 
gentlemen opposite gives us the ground — ^the 
evils of Ireland. We have proved thal^ the 
country is richer, the people are more prosper- 
ous, the landlords have their rents, the middle 
class are perpetually engaging in speculation 
and shares, and the working population have 
doubled their wages. Since that has been 
proved ami acknowledged even by hon. gentle- 
men opposite, because it could no longer be 
deuied, the whole thing, this wide-spread dis- 
content, this constant disaffection, and the 
perilous position of the Church in Ireland, is 
px 2 ) 1 aincd by the fact, the recent discovery, that 
though tho evils of Ireland are not materially 
increased, there are moral evils, there are senti- 
mental evils to bo redressed. We are cslled 
upon now to argue the question — not as in 
rcront times when we had to discuss the j^Uti- 
cal and material condition of Ircland-^but we 
are asked to take a vast and violent step because 
the people of Ireland are suffarisig under a 
moral, or, |s it has been styled, a sei^toental 
grievance. 

Well, sir, 1 am not the man to des^se a 
sentimental grievance. I think he takes a very 
contracted view of life and of hnman natare who 
despises the sentimental grievances of a iiatioB : 
but when we have to deal with mtimeutat 
grievances, and when in consequence cl senti- 
mental grievances we are asked to my 
material changes, 1 think every oandft tnind 
will agree that we ought to prooeed with 
rnutioa. Though we may be ready to make 
very great sacrifices to soothe tile pride and 
gratify the feeling of race^ still tO take some 
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praeipitaie step and fail in accomplishing our 
desira ironld be disastrous to the State and 
humiliating to the statesman. Now, what are 
those sentimental grievanceStof the Irish people ? 
I am not conscious that I have ever been 
deflcieiit in sympatliy for the Irish people. They 
^have engaging qualities, whitdi I think every 
man who has any heart must respect But 1 
must say nothing stirprises me more than tlie 
general conduct of the Irish people on this snb- 
jedt of sentimental grievances. They are a race 
Who are certainly among the bravest of the 
brave, most ingenious, witty, very imaginative, 
and therefore very sanguine ; hnt for them to 
go about the world announcing that they are a 
oonqueredi race' does api>ear to me the most 
eztnordinary thing in the world. All of ns, 
nations and individuals, are said to have a 
skeleton in the house. I do not say that I have 
not one. I hope I have not— if 1 had I would 
turn the key upon him. But for the Irish 
ostentatiously to declare that they are a con- 
quered race is very strange. If they really w'ero 
a conquered race, they are not the people who 
ought to announce it. It ia the con<|uerorM 
from whom we should learn the fact, for it is 
not the conquered who* should go about the 
world and announce tlicir shame and hniinliation. 

But I entirely deny that the Irish are a con- 
quered race. 1 deny tlmt they are more of a 
conquered race than the people of any other 
nation. Therefore, I cannot s<;e that there is 
any real ground for the doleful tone in which 
they complain that they are the most disgraced 
of men, and make that the foundation for the 
most unreasonable requests. Ireland is not one 
wliit more conquered than Englantl. They are 
always telling us that the Normans comiuerctl 
Ireland. Well, 1 have heard that tin* Normans 
conquered England too, and the only difference 
l)etween the two conquests is that while the 
conquest of Ireland was only partial, that of 
England was complete. Then they tell us that 
was a long time ago, but since then tliere was a 
dreadful conquest by Cromwell, when Cromwell 
not ronly conquered the people, but confiscated 
their estates. But Cromwell conquered Eng- 
land. Ho conquered the House of Commons. 
He ordered that bauble to be taken away, in 
eonsequence of which an hon. member, I believe 
of verjP advanced Liberal opinionilf the other 
night proposed that we should raise a statue to 
bis memory. But Cromwell not only con- 
quered us, but be forfeited and sequestrated 
estates in every county in England. Well, «ir, 
then we are told tiiat the Dutch conquered 
Ireland, but^ unfortunately, they conquered 
Suglaiid toa They marched from Devonshire 
to LoWkon through the midst of a grumbling 
populntionu But the frish fought like gentle- 
men fkir their sovereign, and there is no disgrace 
in the battle of the Boyne, nor does any shame 
attadi totfaeswoidof SarsfiekL I wish 1 could 


say as much for the conduct of the l^gHah 
leaders at tiiat time. Tlmrefore, the habit of 
the Irish coming forward ou all occasions to say 
that they are a conquered race, and, in conse- 
quence of their being a courtuortul race, they 
must destroy the English institutions, is a 
most monstrous tiling. 

Then we are told that tlio Churcli in Ireland 
is a badge of this conquest. Well, sir, I will 
not go into the question as to tlie origin of the 
Irish Church. 1 hope that nothing shall induce 
me to enter into a controversy us to whether 
St Patrick was a Protestant or not But 1 ask 
this plain question from this conqnerevl race— 
w'bo attain an eminent position in every country 
where wars are successful — ^wliy is the Chnroh 
of Ireland more a budge of conquest to the 
lioroan Catholics of that country than tbe 
Olitirch of England is to the Dissenters? Tliere 
is this difference, that according to theh* own 
story countless generation.*! almost have elapsed 
since tbe Roman Catholics w'ero in possession of 
these cliurclies in Ireland, while in England 
there was a great, change within comparatively 
mmlorn times, the fact being that one meets 
almost every day in England the descendants of 
some one or other of the ejected ministors, but 
we never meet a burly nonconfonnist who tells 
us that he is a mcm)>er of a conquered race, and 
that he reganls tbe Chnrch of England as a 
badge of conquest. The Disscnler disapproves 
of the Churcli, and lie hopes some day to 
terminate its existence ns an esinhlishniont, but 
ho considers hiiiis(df to he on perfei'tly equal 
terms. As far as tlicir relation to the Church 
Establishment is coiicerued, what difference to 
there between the Ituuinn Catholics of Ireland 
and the nonconformists of this country, who 
arc among the most wealthy, inHiicntial, and 
intidligent of her Majesty’s Kubjeets, scores of 
wlioni, moreover, occiijiy scats in this House at 
the prcM ot moment I If there is any difference, 
the feelings of the English Dissenter ought to 
he more brtter than those of the Roman Catholic. 
That is, therefore, another point, so far ns saiiti- 
mcntul grievances are coiiccined, of which 1 
really do hojMi we shall hear no more. 

THE PURSUIT OP KNOWLEDGE* 

Ladies und Gentlemen,— When f lost had the 
honour of addressing the jnembors of the Man- 
chester Atbenseum they were struggling for tbe 
existence of their institution. That was a criti- 
cal moment in their fortune:*. They had in- 
curred a considerable debt in its establtohiuent ^ 
the number of its members hod gradually, and 
even for some years considerably, decreased; 
and, in appealing to the sympathies of the coin* 
munity, they were, unfortunately, a|)peaiJjig 

* An address delivered to the members of tha Mw- 
olMSter Athanmimi, October 3, 1344. 

* 2b 
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those who were tbemeelves tm\y emerging from 
a period of severe and lengthened snffering. A 
year has elapsed, and the eflorts that you then 
made to extricate yourselves from those diffi- 
culties may now he fairly examined. That con- 
alderahle debt has been liqnidated ; the nnmbei 
of your members has been trebled -I believe 
^ijbatopled ; and I am hapity to say that your 
fortunes have rallied, while that suffering and 
surrounding community once* more meet together 
in prosperity and success. 

I think it not inopportune, at this moment 
of security and serene fortune, that we should 
clearly understand the object for which this 
great struggle has been made. Under circum- 
stances which, if not desperate, filled you with 
the darkest gloom, you resolved like men to exert 
your utmost energies ; you applied yourselves 
to those difficulties with manly em‘rgy--with 
manly discretion. Not too confident in your- 
selves, you ajipoaled, and appealed successfully, 
to the softer sex, who you thought would sym- 
pathise with an institution intended to liunuuiise 
and refine. JHuc famiina facti might indeed be 
the motto of your institution, for it was mainly 
by their influence you obtained the result which 
we now celebrate. Bat if the object yon bad at 
stake was of so great coiihequence, if it Justified 
exertions so reniarkatdc, made, too, at a moment 
when energy was doubly valuable, liecause all 
were dispirited, it would, 1 think, be not un- 
wise for us clearly to understand what was the 
object for whicb wo then exerted ourselves, 
whether it was one which justified the great 
sacrifice, and, if it wore, to inquire why it was 
ever iiniierilled. To-night we are honoured by 
many, who, like myself, are strangers, except 
in feeling, to your coixiinunify. We are hon- 
oured, too, by the jiresonco of deputations from 
many societies in this county and the North of 
England, who acknowledge a sympathy and an 
analogy of ])ursuit with the Athenasum of Man- 
chester. It will be well, then, to place before 
them briefly for their instruction, and perhaps 
it may noc be without profit to remind you 
what that institution is that you have struggled 
to uphold, but the existence of which was once 
in danger. 

I think it is seven or eight yean ago that 
some of the leading members of your community, 
reiuemboriiig, perhaps, that there was a time 
when they regretted tliat lor them such advan- 
tages did not exist, thought they would establish 
in this great city some institation that might 
offer to the yputh of Manchester relaxation 
which might elevate, and a distraction which 
would save them from a senseless dissipation. 
They thought the time had arrived when a duty 
devolved on those who took a leading part in 
* the community that they dionld sympathise 
with the wants of the rising noe, and therefore 
they resolved to establish an institution where 
the advantages 1 have referred to might be sup- 


plied. With these views they reablvei^ in the 
first instance, that some place should be sup- 
plied where the youth of Manchester might « 
become perfectly ^nainted with the passiiig 
mind and pasisions, and feelings, and intelligence 
of the ago. That idea waa the foundation of 
your news-room. They rightly understood thah 
the newspaper was the most effective arm of 
the press. It may in fact be considered os the 
infantry of the press. It is not indeed a com- 
plete battalion—- you require ordnance and artil- 
lery, and a brilliant cavalry; above all, you 
require the staff and commander-in-chief, t^t, 
without absolutely or actively interfering in the 
flray, sun^eys all that occurs, and is ready at 
all times to apjily itself to the qnqjrter which 
requires connsel ; but still yon may consider 
tha journal as the most efficient arm of the 
press. With these views they furnidied a 
chamber in which the members of the Athen- 
leum might become acquainted, by the perusal 
of the chief journals of the empire, with all that 
was passing in the country, all that was agitat- 
ing and ml cresting the ]>iib]ic mind — which 
might supply them with that information, and 
guide them m forming those opinions, which it 
lb the duty of every citizen of a free community 
to be Bcipiamted with and to entertain. But, 
conscious that, however qualiiled the journal is 
to stimulate cuiiosity, to assist investigation, to 
guide opinion, the knowledge of that individual 
that is limited by the daily press is in danger of 
becoming siiju^rliciol, you thought that the 
members of this jiistitutlon should have some 
means of consulting the more matured opinions, 
the more accurate researches of the literary 
mind of this and other countries, and wisely 
you made the chamber in which they might 
read the newbpaper an ante-room only to the 
library. You formed a collection which is now 
not contemptible in niunbers, for you may count 
it by thousands ; which, however, is not so 
great as many of you must desire ; and which, 
in passing, 1 may be permitted to say with great 
humility, is deficient in one respect, which is no i 
disgrace to it, because it is a deficiency which is | 
shared by every great collection in this country, | 
and 1 lielieve in Europe, but which I dionld be 
glad, and }on would be proud, to see sapplie<l 
in Manchester — 1 mean in that department 
which niu/ be described as a commercial^ library. 
Manchester, which was once merely an assem- , 
blage of manufaotnres, is now a great mercan- ' 
tile emporium, and at slight expense and with ' 
no great difficulty, if there were sufficient zeal, 
yon might make a ooUeotioii ot all those inter- 
esting and isolated tracts on commerce which at 
variooB times during the last oentniy appeared 
in Eogland, which now with difficalty^tt can 
' refer to, but which would form in a ooUection 
a peculiar and interesting body of eommerdal 
literature, and which, by-the-by, yon cannot 
find in tlic national repodtoiy of this country. | 


DISXAElf. m 

Yoa who had thus furnished the membera of have animated ;oar intontiona. VHien we re- 
thin inatitutioii with the journal which gave member the dasa of your community for which 
them the Isformatioa and feelings of the hour, thia institution was particularly adapted-- when 
the Uhtary where they migl^ correct the hasty we conceive, diiBcult aa it is, surrounded as we 
opiniona which perhaps that paasing 01 iticisin is now are witli luxury and pleasure —when we 
apt to engender— you knew there were many attempt to picture to our imagiiivit ions what is 
i^not deficient in ability, not deficient in aptness tlto position of a youth, perhai>s of \ cry tender 
or feeling, to whom the very ceromony of read- years, sent, as 1 am inforiuod is wry froquenily 
ing is irksome, and who require to bo appealed the case, from a remote district, to form his 
to by another means perhaps at first sight more fortunes in tJiis great metropolis of labour and 
captivating. Therefore you formed a theatre of science — ^when we think of that j outh, tender 
where lectures were given, where the experi- in age, with no domestio hearth to soothe and 
ments of philosophy, the investigations of litera- stimulate, to oonnMl or control— when we pic- 
ture, and the ^rpjosiona i)£ art, wore rendered tore him to onrselves after a day of indefatigable 
.igreoable to the audience by the charma of the toil, left to his lonely evenings and his meagre 
human voice. You were not content with lodgings, without a friend and without a conn- 
having rafted an Institution where the journal, sellor, flying to dissipation from sheer want of 
the library, and the lecture-room were always distraction, and perhaps involved lu vice before 
prepared to enlighten or anmse— you remem- he is conscious of the fatal net that is surround- 
bered those wise words of Charles V., who said ing him —what a contrast to his position does it 
that ** the man who knew two languages had offer when we picture liiiu to ourselves with a 
two souls and two lives," and tlierefore you feeling of self-confidenco, which supports and 
established classes by which the youth of this sustains him after his day of toil, entering a 
city might initiate themselves in a knowledge gicat establishment where every tiling that can 
of the modern languages. Your plan was com- satisfy curiosity, that can form taste, that can 
prehensive, but it was not limited c\ en by this elevate llio soul of man, and lead to noble 
fourth division. You know well that in a free thoughts and homuirable intentions, surrounds 
country, in a country tliat prides lUclf upon the him I When wo think of the convenienoo and 
science and practice of solf-govermnent, it is the the comfort, tho kindness and the sympathy 
duty — at least, it is the interest— of all men to be which, with a due dei orum of manners, he is 
able to express themsehes in public with perspi- sure to command —this youth, who but a fow 
cnity, and, if possible, with elegance ; therefore hours before was a sti anger — viewing an instltn- 
you established a discussion sooioty, an institu- tioii like the pn^sciit only in this limited aspect, 
tion in harmony with the political life and social one must regal d it as a great harbour of intel- 
nianners of England, lla^ ing thus anqily pro lectual refuge and social propriety. 

\ided for the formation of the mind of your new If my description of what this institution 
and rising connnunity, you still remembered ofiers to us, if my view of what it in some 
(borrowing a happy idea from those races of degree supplies, bo just, what, 1 must inquire, 
antiquity to whom you owe your name) that is the reason that an institution, the prosperity 
any education that confined itself to sedentary of which now cannot be doubted, but ho brief a 
pursuits was essentially imperfect, that tlic time ago could have been apparently in the last 
body as well as tho mind should be cultivated— stage of its fortunes? Jt is not an agreeable 
you wisely, and in no common and ordinary task— I ft'ar it may be considered by Home an 
spirit, established a gymnasium. These are the invidious one — if I, who urn a stranger among 
principal characteristics of your institution, you, should attempt to play the critic upon 
There are others on which it would be weaii- your conduct ; but X feel confidence in youi 
some to dwell ; but 1 have placed before you six indulgence. I remember the kindness wlii* li 
principal objects that you had desired to attain, placed me in this honourable position, and 
Having taken this large and comprehensive therefore I shall venture to express to }ou the 
view of the wants of your society, and meeting two reasons to which I think tho dani.M'rous 
them with a spirit so liberal and lar|^, you took state of our position must faiily lie ascrilied. 
the best and wisest step. You knew well the 1 would say, in the first place, without iinpni- 
effect that architecture produces on the human ing the slightest fault to the originutorH of this 
mind: you determined, therefore, that your institution, wishing to be most distinctly undcr- 
establislment should be embodied in an edifice stood as not only not imputing any fault to 
that should please the imagination and satisfy them, but most decidedly being of opinion that 
the taste. You invited the most eminent of tho fault does not ho at their door ; still X can- 
modem architects. Under the roof of a noble not shut my eyes to the fact that, iii the origin 
I titevaticb yon supplied the means fnr pursuing of this institution, by circumstances not foreseen, 
those studiM that I have indicated ; and this is and which certainly were not intended, a party, • 
a simple aoooimt of the Manchester Athemenm. ‘ a limited, and a sectarian feeling, in some degree 
It is difficult to conceive how a nobler pur- , pervaded its management. X confess, iayaat( 
pOM^ if for a moment we dilate upon it, could j that it appears to me that it would have Xwena 
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marvel had it been otherwise. When we re- | 
member the great changes that had then but 
very recently occurred in this country—when 
we recall to our mind not only the great changes 
that had occurred, but the still greater ones 
that were menaced ainl discussed — when we 
remember what an influence is created when 
local jealousy blends with political pafwiion— it 
is not difUcult to imagine, because there are 
none of us present but in their sphere must have 
felt its influence --it is not wonderful that men 
of different political opinions should look with 
extreme jealousy upon each other. A combina- 
tion of peculiar circumstances that created a 
balanced state of parties in those places where 
the struggle for dominion and power takes place, 
very much assisted this feeling ; and that such 
a feeling existed throughout all England in a 
degree more intense and more virulent than has 
ever been equalled in the history of this country, 

I think no man will deny, and all must deplore. 
For my own part, I really believe that, had that 
party and sectarian feeling proceeded in the 
same ratio of virulence as it has done for 
the last twelve or fourteen years, it must have 
exercised a barbarising influence upon public 
sentinients and public manners. There are 
some amongst us now, I know, who believe that 
the period has arrived when a great effort must 
be made to einancii»ato this country from the 
rlegradnig thraldom of faction—to terminate, if 
possible, that extreme, that sectarian, and 
limited view, in which all human conduct is 
examined, observed, and criticised — to put an 
end to that exclusiveness, which, in its peculiar 
sphere, is just as deleterious as that aristocrati- 
cul exclusiveness of manners which has produced 
so much evil ; and, as far as 1 can form an 
opinion, tliese views have met with sympathy 
from every part of the country. 1 look upon it 
that to-night —I hope I am not mistaken — we 
are met to consuuiiiiale and to celebrate the 
emancipation of this city, at least as far os the 
Athemeiun extends, from the influence of these 
feelings. 1 hope that our minds and our hearts 
are alike open to ilie true character of this in- 
stitution, to the necessities which have created 
it, to the benefits to which it leads ; and happy 
1 shall be, and all, I am sure, who are assisting 
me this evening, if it prove that our efforts, 
however bumble, may have assisted in so de- 
lightful and so desirable a consummation. 

Now, that is one of the reasons why I believe 
a blight seemed to have fallen over our fortunes. ' 
I think at the. same time that there is another 
cause that has, untU recently, exercised an in- 
jurious effect upon the positiou of this institu- 
tion. I think that a too limited view of its real 
character has been taken even by those who 
were inclined to view it in a spirit of extreme 
friendliness. It has been looked upon in the 
light of a luxury, and not of a necessity— aa a 
qf enjoyment in the hour of prosperity 


from which we ought to be debarred when the 
adverse moment has arrived ; so that when trade 
was prospering, when all was sunshine, a man 
might condescend^ occupy his spare hours in 
something else than in a melancholy brooding 
over the state of the country — ^that, when returns 
were rapid aud profits ready, one might deigif 
to cultivate one's faculties, aud become ac- 
quainted with what the mind of Europe was 
conceiving or executing ; but these were delights 
to be reserved only for those chosen hours. 
Now that, 1 am bound frankly to say, is not 
the view whicli 1 take of this question— not the 
idea which 1 have formed of the real character 
of the Manchester Athenmum. I look upon it 
as part of that great educational •movement 
which is the noble and ennobling charactcriAtic 
of the age in which we live. Viewing it in that 
light, I cannot consent myself that it shall be 
supported by fits and starts The impulse which 
has given us that movement in modern times is 
one that may be traced to an age that may now 
be considered remote, tbough the swell of the 
waters has but recently approached our own 
shores. Heretofore society was established 
necessarily on a very different principle to that 
which is now its basis. As civilisation has 
gradually i^rogressed, it has equalised the phy- 
.lical qualities of man. Instead of the strong 
arm, it is the strong head th«it is now the 
moving principle of society. You have disen- 
tlironed Force, and placed on her high sent 
fiitelligcnco ; and the necessary consequence of 
this great revolution is, that it has become the 
duty and the delight etjually of every citizen to 
cultivate his faculties. Tlie prince of all philo- 
sophy has told you, in an immortal apophthegm 
so familiar to you all that it is written now in 
your hails and chambers, " Knowledge is power. " | 
If that memorable passage had been pursued by { 
the student who first announced this discovery 
of that great man to society, he would have 
found an oracle not less striking, and in my 
mind certainly not less true; for Lord Bacon 
has not only said that ** knowledge is pow'er,” 
but living one century after the discovery of the 
printing-press, he has also announced to the 
world that “knowledge is pleasure.*' Why, 
when the great body of mai^nd had become 
familiar with this great discovery— when they 
learned thSt a new source was opened*to them j 
of influence end enjoyment, is it wonderful that 
from that hour the heart of nations has palpi- 
tated with the desire of becoming acquainted 
with all that has happened, and with speculat- 
ing on what may occur? It has indeed pro- | 
duced upon the popular intellect an influence : 
almost as great as— I might say analomus to— ; 
the great change which was produced Ipon the j 
old commercial world by the discovery of the ; 
Americas. A new standard of value was intro- j 
duced, and, after this, to be distinguished, man | 
must be intellectuaL Nor, indeed, am I ear* ; 
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prised that this feeling has so powerfully in- 
iiaeneed our race ; for the idea that human hap- 
piness is dependent on the^cultivatiou of tlie 
mind, and on the discovery of truth, is, next to 
> the conviction of our immortality, the idea the 
} ipiost foil of consolation to man ; for the culti- 
I vation of the mind has no limits, and truth is 
I the only thing that is eternal Indeed, when 
you coxisider what a man is who knows only 
what is passing under his own eyes, and what 
the condition of the same man must be who be- 
longs to an institution like the one which has 
assembled us together to-night, is it-~ought it 
to be — a matter of surprise that from that 
moment the present you have had a general 
feeling throughor^t the civilised world in favour 
of the diffusion *f knowledge? A man who 
knows nothing bui the history' of the passing 
hour, who knows nothing of the history of the 
past, but that a certain person whose bruin wus 
as vacant as his own occupied the same house 
os himself, who, in a moment of despondeTicy or 
of gloom, has no hope in the morrow, because 
he has read nothing that has taught him that 
the morrow has any changes— that man, com- 
pared with him who has the most ordinary 
abridgment of history, or the most common 
philosophical speculation, is as distinct and dif- 
ferent an animal as if he had fallen from sumo 
other planet, was influenced by a different 
organisation, working for a different end, and 
hoping for a different result. It is knowledge 
that equalises the social condition of man — that 
gives to all, however diil'ereiit their political 
position, })assion8 which are in common, and 
enjoyments which are universal. Knowledge is 
like the mysiic ladder in the patriarch’s dream. 
Its base rests on the primeval earth— its crest 
is lost in the shadow'y splendour of the empy- 
rean ; while the great aiitliors who for tradition- 
ary ages have held tiic chain of science and 
pliilosophy, of poesy and eruditiun, are the 
angels ascending and dusccTiding the sacred 
sesde, and maiiitainiiig, us it wore, tlie communi- 
cation betw'een man and heaven. This feeling 
hi 80 universal that there is no combination of 
society in any age in wliich it ha.s not developed 
itself. It may, indeed, be partly restrained 
under despotic governments, under peculiar 
systems^f retarded civilisation ; bulftt is a coit- 
soquence os incidental to tlie spirit and the genius 
of the Christian civilisation of Eurojic, as that 
; the day should follow night, and tlie stars should 
I shine according to their law's and order. Why, 
i the very name of the institution that brings us 
I together illustrates the fact — I (uin recall, and i 
i think X see more than one gentleTuaii arouiul me 
; w'ho eqffally can recall the hours in which wc 
wandered amid 

Fields that cool Ilyimua laves.** 

I am rare, at least, that my hon. friend the 
member for Stockport [Mr Cobden] has a lively 


recollection of that immortal stream, for X re- 
member one of the most effective ftllnsfou f* he 
made to it in one of the most admirable speeches 
1 ever listened to. But, notwithstanding that 
allusion, I would still appeal to tho imetry of 
his constitution, and 1 Imow it abomnls in that 
quality. 1 am sure that ho could not have 
looked without emotion on that immortal scone. 

I still can remember that olive-crowned plain, 
that sunset cn^, that citadel fane of ineffable 
beauty 1 That was a brilliant civilisation de- 
veloped by a gifted race more than 2000 yoars 
ago ; at a time when the ancestors of tlie manu- 
facturers of Manchester, who now clothe the 
world, were themselves covered with skins, and 
tattooed like the red men of the wildoniess. 
But influences more powerful even than the 
awful lapse of time separate and distinguish 
you from tluit race. They were the children of 
tlie sun; you live in a distant, a rugged, and 
northern clime. They bowed before different 
altars, they followed different customs, they 
were modilied by different manners. Votaries 
of the beautiful, they sought in art the means 
of embodying their passionate oonceptions; you 
have devoted your energies to utility; and by 
the means of a power almost unknown to 
antiquity, by its miraculous agencies, you have 
applied its creative force to every combination 
of human circumstances that could produce your 
objects. Yet, amid the toil and triumphs of 
your Bcicntillc industry, upon you there comes 
the undefl liable, tho irresistible yearning for 
intellectual refiiiomeiit— you bnlld an odilloe 
consecrated to those beautiful emotions anti to 
those civilising studies iii which they excellod, 
and you im press upon its front a name taken 
from— 

•* WljfTo on A^ffcaii Hhores a city rose, 

BuUt nobly, clour tho air, and light the soli, 

Athf nx, the eye of iirecct\ luothor of arts 
And » 'otjueiioer’ 

Wliat a beautiful tribute to immortal gen i in! 
Wliat a Hiibliine incentive to etenml fame! 
Then, when tho feeling is so universa], when it 
is one which modem civilisation is nurturiiig 
and d<5V(loping, who does not feel tliat it is not 
only the most lienevoleiit, hut the most ]>o]itic 
thing you can do to avail yourselves of its 
influence, and to direct in every w'ay the forma- 
tion of that character upon whirli intellect iiiiist 
now necessarily exercise an Irresistilih' iii/luence? 
We cannot shut our eyes any long<*r fo the 
immense revolution which has taken place. 

' Knowledge is no longf'r a lonely eremite that 
offers an occasional and eaplivatirig hoHpilAlily 
to some wandering pilgi'iin; knowledge is now 
found in the market-place, a eitixen and a^ 
leader of citixens. The spirit has touched the 
fjhultitnde; it has inji)regnat<jd the inasst 

** Totamque infnsa per artni, 

> Mens sgiiat muleui. tt uia^uo se coipore mlieeft." 
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("ThiR netlvo mind, Infasctl tbrnut!h atl Uie Rpac<‘. 

Unltos and mioglea with the luighty tiiaos.") 

— Vxuo. iBn., tl. 726^ 727, Drydm*» TfansUUion. 

I would say one word now to tho«e for whom 
this institution is not entirely but principally 
I'onned. I would address myself to the youth 
on whom the hopes of all societies repose and 
depend. I doubt not that they feel conscious 
of the position which they occupy— a position 
which, under nil circumstances, at all periods, 
and in every clime and country, is one replete 
with duty, Tlio youth of a nation are the 
tmstoes of posterity; but the youth I address 
have duties jHscnliar to the position which they 
occujiy. They are the rising generation of a 
society uu])recedcntcd in the history of the 
world; that is at once powerful and new. In 
other parts of the kingdom the remains of an 
ancient civilisation .are prepared to guide, to 
cultivate, to influence the rising mind ; but they 
are bom in a miraculous creation of novel 
powers, and it is rather a providential instinct 
that has developed the necessary means of 
maintaining the order of your new civilisation, 
tliau the matured foresight of man. This is 
their inheritance. They will he called on to 
perform duties — great duties. 1, for one, wish 
for their sakes and for the sake of our country, 
that they may be performed greatly. I give to 
them that counsel which 1 liave ever given to 
youtli, and which I believe to be the wisest and 
the best — I tell them to aspire. 1 believe that 
the man who does not look up will look down ; 
and that the spirit that does not dare to soar is 
destined perhaps to grovel. Every individual 
is entitled to aspire to that position which he 
believes his faculties qualify him to occupy. I 
know there are some >v}io look with what I 
believe to be a sbort-sigbted timidity ami false 
prudence upon such views, 'lliey are apt to 
toll US — “Beware of blling the youthful mind 
with HTi impetuous tumult of turbulent fancies ; 
teach him, rather, to be content with his position 
not induce him to fancy that ho is that 
which he is not, or to aspire to that which he 
C4innot ucliieve." In my mind, these are super- 
ficial delusions. He who enters the world finds 
tils loveb It is the solitary Insing, the isolated 
individual alone in his solitude, who may be 
apt to miscalculate bis powers, and iniBunder- 
stand his character. But action teaches him 
the truth, even if it be a stern one. Associa- 
tion offers him the best criticism in the world, 
and I will venture to say that if he belong to 
the Athenmum, though when ho enters it he 
may think himself a genius, if nature has nut 
given him a croativo and passionate soul, before 
a week has elapsed he will become a very sober- 
^ minded individual. I wish to damp no youthful 
ardour. I can conodve what Dpportonities such 
an institution as this would have afforded to the 
soggntive mind of a youthfal Arkwright. I can 
conoilva what a ii«riiiig*iiiother such an institu- 


tion must have lieen to the brooding geniiM of 
yoor illustrious and venerated Dalton. It is the 
asylum of the selfdbrmed ; it is the counsellor 
of those who want counsel, but it is not a guide 
that will mislead, and it is the last place that 
will fill the mind of man with false ideas and • 
false conceptions. He reads a newspaper, and 
his conceit oozes oat after reading a leading 
article. Ho refers to the library, and the calm 
wisdom of centuries and sagos moderates the 
rash impulse of juvenescence. He finds new 
truths in the lecture-room, and be goes homo 
with a conviction that he is not so learned as he 
imagined. In the discussion of a great question 
with his equals in station, perhaps hfi finds ho 
has his superiors in intellect These are the 
means by wliicli the mind of man is brought to 
u he.'ilthy state, by which that self-knowledge 
that always has been lauded by sages may be 
most securely attained. It is a rule of universal 
virtue, and from the senate to the counting- 
house will be found of universal application. 
Then, to the youth of Manchester, representing 
the civic youth of this great county and this 
great district, I now appeaL Let it never be 
said again that the fortunes of this institution 
were in danger. Let them take advantage of 
this hour of prosperity calmly to examine and 
deeply to comprehend the character of that 
institution in which their best interests are 
involved, and which for them may afford a 
relaxation which brings no pang, and yields 
(iiformatiou which may bear them to fortune. 

It is to them I apj>eai with confidence, because 
I feel I am pleading their cause— with confl- 
dcnce, because iu them I repose my hofies. 
Wlien nations fall, it is because a degenerate 
race intervenes between the class that created 
and tlie class that is doomed. Let them theu 
remeniber what has been done for them. The 
Irndurs of their coniiimnity have not been romiss 
in regard to their iuterests. Let them remem- 
ber, that wdicn the inheritance devolves upon 
them, they are not only to eiyoy but to Imjiroveb 
They will some day succeed to the high x»lac6B 
of this great coronqjiuity; let thc^m recollect 
those who lighted the way for them ; and when | 
they have wealth, when they have authority, ! 
when they have power, let it not be said that 
they were deficient iu public virtue ant public 1 
sjdrit. When the torch is delivered to them, 
let them also light tlie path of human progress j 
to educated man. | 

i^PEKCH TO TUB GLASGOW COKSEKVA- i 
TIVE ASSOCIATION.* 

Mr Chairman and Gentlemkx,— I telieve I i 
may describe the position of this country as one ! 
of very great prosperity. There is no doubt j 
that during the last three yean isrosperity has : 
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beak gvoeralljr MknovledgecL Thero ar^ some 
irbo a^ppose that it majr have received a check 
at tiie time when I paid mx visit to Glasgow. 
If it has received a che^ it will increase, 
£ hope^ oar drcamspeotion, hut I must express 
^my own opinion that no substantial diminution 
in the sources of the prosperity so apparent 
daring the last three years has occurred. I 
think we may fairly say the state of this country 
is one of great prosperity, and although 1 believe 
and know that it is a prosperity for which we 
are not indebted either to Whigs or Tories, 
although I know that it has been occasioned in 
a considerable degree, under Providence, by 
fortuitouB thoni^ fdicitona circumstances, 1 am 
perfectly leady, speaking to-day, as I hope to 
speak, in the fairest terms on public affairs, 
which I believe to be quite consistent with the 
position of the leader of a party — I am ready to 
give to her Majesty's Government credit for the 
prosperity we feel and acknowledge. With 
regard to her Mi^esty’s ministers themselves, 1 
will be equally candid, equally fair—I will take 
them at their own estimate. They have lost 
few opportunities of informing the country that 
they are men distinguished for commanding 
talent admirable eloquence, and transcendent 
administrative abilities. 1 dispute none of 
these propositions any more than 1 do the pro- 
sperity of the country. They also tell us that 
the country being so prosperous, and they hav- 
ing all these personal advantages, they have 
taken the opportunity during the last few years 
of passing measures of immenhu iiiagziitude, only 
equalled by the benefit they have conferred upon 
the people. Now, gentlemen, I will not ques- 
tion their own estimate of their ability, or even 
for a ifioment their own descnption of tlicir 
achievements : but 1 ask this question— What is 
the reason, when the country i& so prosperous, 
when its affairs are administered by so gifted a 
Government^ and when they have succeedeii 
during five years in passing measures of such a 
vast character and beneficence —what is the 
reason that her Miyesty's ministers are going 
about regretting that th^ are so utipo]»alur? 
Now, gentlemen, I beg yoAo observe that I did 
not say her Mijesty’s ministers are unpopular. 

1 stated their own case and their own position ; 

I say tiiat under the ciroumstanceiil have put 
I fairly before you, it is a remarkable circum- 
' itanoa^ and the qaestion must be inquired into 
I —why persons in the position of her Majesty's 
; Oovamment should on every occasion deplore | 
i thatuqNqpnlarity they have incurred. Now, my I 
ophtieii, gentlemen, is that that u not a question 
of mere eoriosity-^t is one that, as 1 think I | 
I shall dtow yon, ooneems the honour and the 
hriansts of the coontry. If the country is so i 
! proepenms-^if her Majesty’s ministers ore so ! 

Haj have had sttch an ample oppor- | 
tmiity of showing the talents which they possess | 
*-iC they have ioM all this good— if they have I 


availed themselves of this signal opportunity to 
effect such great results, then the only inference 
we can draw ftom the unpopularity which they/ 
thamseives deplore is that thn people of t his 
country is a fickle and ungrateful people. There- 
fore, it is not a question of mere curiosity. It 
is a question that ought to be am^werad. If 
there be those who suppose that the people of 
this country, as 1 hold, are not a flcklo or un- 
grateful people— that they are a people w bo may 
be mistaken — that they may be misled ; but that 
they are a people who, on the whole, arc stead- 
fast in their convictions, and especially in their I 
political convictions, 1 cannot myself for a mo- I 
men! doubt. I say tlien, that as this question, if | 
left unanswered, would show that her Majesty's 
ministers have placed a slur on the obaractor of 
the people of this kingdom, it ought to be 
answered; and a short time sinoo^ some two 
months ago, 1 answered it. It appeared to me, 
at that inoniout especially, when all those cir- 
cumstances to which I have referred wore clearly 
before the country, and when her Majesty's 
Government, by their ablest and most powerful 
representatives, were deploring their unpopular 
ity, and asking the reason why, or rather inti 
mating by inference that it was tlio fault of the 
people, not of the Government, that some one 
shoulil give an answer to that question. I gave 
it, and in a very brief form— in the most con 
densed and the most severely accurate form. 
There is not an expression in that deBcri|vtion of 
tlie conduct of the Government which was not 
well weighed ; there was not a word tor which 1 
bad not warranty, for which 1 could not adduce | 
testimony ample and abounding. There was 
only one charaeieristic of that description which 
was not noticed at the time, and which 1 will 
now confess— it was not onginal, for six months 
before in the House of Commons 1 had used ibe 
same expressions and mode the same statement 
—not in a hole or comer, but on the most memor- 
able night of the session, when there wore fiOO 
memben of the House of Commons present, 
when on the debate that took place avowedly 
the fate of the ministry dopoudetL It wa^ at 
midnight that 1 rose to speak, and made the 
'statement almost similar m exprensimi, tliough 
perhaps stronger and more lengthened than tlie 
one which bos become the cause of retent con- 
troversy. The Prime Minister followed me in 
that debate. The House of Conimons knew 
whet was depending upon the verdict about to 
be taken, and with all that knowledge they came 
to a division, and by a majority terminatwl the 
existence of the Goveinment. G^’iiUemcn, it 
surprises me, then, that, having mode that state- 
ment BIX months after, with the advantage of 
six months* more ezperienru and observatioi^ 
should have so much offezidfd her Msjset^e 
Qovem&ient. The ministers sighed, and thelx 
neiAipapers screamed. The question I have to 
ask, and iu this your interests ore vitally oou 
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cerned— the question is, uras tlie statement I 
mode a true and accurate oneV You cannot 
answer statements of this kind by saying, “ Oh, 
fle I how very mde.** You inuKt at least adduce 
arguments in order to prove that the statement 
which yon do not sanction is one that ought not 
to have been made. And therefore I ask you 
to-day, in the first platse, is it or is it not true 
that the Irish Cliurch has been despoiled? Is it 
or is it not true that the gentlemen of Ireland 
have been severely amerced? Is it or ia it not 
true that a Uoyal Commission has been issued 
which has dealt with the ancient endowments 
of this country in so inithless a manner that 
Parliament has frequently been called upon to 
Interfere, and has addressed the Crown to arrest 
their propositions? Are these facts or are 
they not? Well, I did then venture to 5iay that 
they had ** harassed trades and worried pro- 
fessions," as reasons why men naturally become 
unjKjpuiar. Was that true or was it not? Be- 
cause, after all, everything depends on the facts 
of the statement. I won't enter into a long 
catalogue of trades, commencing with the im- 
portant trade of whicli we have heard so much, 
and which has made itself felt at so many elec- 
tions, down to the humblest trade — the lucifer- 
match makers — who fell upon their knees in 
Palace Yard. 1 suppose there are some Scotch 
fanners present, or, at least, those who are 
intimately connected with them. 1 want to 
know whether trade was harassed when a pro- 
position was brought before the llouse of Com- 
mons to tax their carts and horses, and all the 
machinery of their cultivation? I know how 
the proposition was received in England, and 1 
doubt not the Scotch farmers, like the English, 
felt extremely harassed by it. J want to know 
what is the reason why there is this crusade 
throughout the cx)Uiitry against schedule D of 
the Income Tax. The Income Tax has been 
borne for thirty years with great self-sacrifice 
and with grtjat loyalty by the people of this 
country. It is at tliis moment at the lowest 
pitdi it has ever reached ; how is it, then, that 
it is at this moment more unj>opu1ar than it was 
at any time during the long period we endured 
it at a much higher figure ? It is on account of 
the assessment of tlio trades of England under 
that schedule. It is the vexatious and severe 
assessment that has harassed trsidesmen, who, 
like all those who come under that Act, are not 
2 l«rticiilai'ly pleased, when they are paying five 
quarters of Income Tax in the year, to loom ; 
ilso that they are in arrears. Then, have the ; 
professions bc^n worried ? Ask the militar}' pro- | 
fession— Is it not true that at this moment a | 
Boyal Commission is examining in London into > 
ethe grievances of six thousand officers ? Ask the 
naval profession whether they have not been 
worried. During the course of the present 
Qovemment the whole administrative system of 
the Admindty, the council tliat had always 


great influence in the management of navy, 
and the peculiar office of the secretary, were all 
swept away; and in spite I may say of the 
nightly warnings or a right hon. friend who is 
now lost to us all and his country, the ablest 
minister of the Admiralty during the present ^ 
reign — notwithstanding his nightly warnings 
that they were so conducting the administration 
of the navy that they would probably fall into 
some disaster, his remonstrances were in vain, 
tiU soon the most costly vessel of the State was 
lost, andthe perilous voyage of the ''Megsera^had 
been made, when the country would stand it no 
longer. They rescinded the whole of this worry- 
ing arrangement, and appointed a new First 
Lorrl to re-establish the old system."' Is that 
worrying a profession, or is it not? Wdl, 
gentlemen, 1 can speak of another profession — a 
profession the most important in the State — the 
Civil Service profession. Has it been worried I 
Is it now in a process of worrying, or is it not? 
There are many even in this room well acquainted 
with the position of the Civil Service in all its 
departments. 1 might say the same of the legal 
profession, for I have beard lawyers on both 
sides of the House in the debates of last session 
agree in imploring the Government not to con- 
tinue propositions which would infallibly weaken 
the administration of justice in this country. It 
is not only these professions and trades who are 
directly attacked, but it is every one that is 
harassed, because no one knows whose turn will 
come next. Well, 1 did say to the House of 
Commons*— and 1 afterwards expressed it in 
another form — I said they had attacked every 
class and institution from the highest to the 
lowest in the country. Is that true or is it not? 

Is it not a fact that her Mojesty's Govemmout 
on every occasion of which they could avail 
themselves iluring the last three years attacked 
the authority of the House of Lords, scoffed at 
the existence of its high functions, and even 
defied its decisions, until the result proved that 
the House of Lords was extremely popular in 
the country, and her Majesty's Government 
were obliged to confess that they themselves 
were exceedingly udjbpular? But you must 
remember this, that the same body who attacked 
the House of Ijords also brought in a bill which 
would haveiittacked the poor inhcritanq|} of the 
widow and the orphan. Now, I think I have 
shown from the highest to the lowest the same 
system prevailed. What occurred in the inter- 
val? The Churches of England and Scotland 
have l>een threatened. It has been publidy said 
by the highest authority in the House of Com- ; 
mons that he did not believe that the House of ; 
Commons would sanction the views of th^se who ‘ 
wished to pull down the venerable establish- 
ments, but he recommended them to agitate out 
of doors and endeavour to excite public opinion * 
against them. Then, again, I aaid jobs wen 
perpetrated that outraged public opinion. D 
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that tnie^ or ia it not 'i^ Is it not a fact that 
two yoan the whole country was outraged 
by persons being appointed to important offices 
in Ghnich and State in dirlbt violation of the 
language of Acts of Parliament? — that tlie 
jninistiy in that respect exercised that dispens- 
ing power whidi forfeited the crown of James 
II. T Was not public indignation ronsed to the 
highest degree upon the Collier appointment 
and a similar one 7 Were these acts perpetrated, 
and did they outrage public opinion? Every 
one knows from his own individual experience 
that public opinion was outraged. I have said, 
also, that they stumbled into errors which wore 
always discreditable and sometimes ruinous. 
That was tailed violent language. Gentlemen, 
I never use violent language ; violent language 
is generally weak language; but I hope my 
language is sometimes strong. Now, let us look 
at this statement. I said that they stumbled 
into errors which wore always discreditable and 
sometimes ruinous. Was the Zanzibar contract 
not an “ error,” and was it not “discreditable?” 
Was the conduct of the Treasury in allowing a 
subordinate officer to misappropriate nearly a 
million of the public mox^y not an “ error,” and 
was it not “discreditable 7 ” When the Govern- 
ment had referred the Alabama Claims to the 
arbitrament of a third state, was not the change 
of the law of nations by the three rules an 
“error?” Was that not “discreditable,” and 
in its consequences was it not “ ntinous 7 ” 

I have now given an answer to the question 
why the Government, with transcendent abili- 
ties, as they tell us, with magnificent exploits 
whioh they are always extolling, and with a 
country whose prosperity ia so palpable — ^thoy 
ask us why they are uniiopular, and 1 tell them 
why. Tliey have harassed and worried the 
country, and there was no necessity for any of 
the acts they have committed. I have put it in 
condensed and, I am sure, accurate language. 
There was an illustrious writer, one of the 
greatest masters of our language, who wrote the 
liistory of the last four years of the reign of 
Queen Anne, wliich was the duration of an IUuh- 
trious ministry. I Lave written the history of 
a ministry that has lasted five years, and I have 
Immortalised the spirit of their policy in five 
lines, ^nd now, gentlemen, I wUl tell you 
what is the unfortunate cause of tois polithuil 
embanassment; why, with such favourable cir- 
cumstances las the present Government have 
encountered ; why, with the great ability which 
no man is more conscious than myself that they 
possess; why, with the most anxious and 
earnest desire, for which 1 give them entire 
credit, ^ do their duty to their sovereign and 
their fellow-countrymen, the result has been so 
mortifying. X told it two years ago to the 
assembled county of Lancaster, when 1 met not 
onlj the greatest proprietors of the soil, but 
deputations and delegations of the choicest 


oitisens from every town and city of that great 
county. I told thorn, siicaking with the sense 
of the deepest responsibility, which, I trust, 
also animates me now— 1 told them that the 
cause was that this Government, nntortunately, 
in its beginning, had been founded on a principle 
of violence, and that fatal principle had neces- 
sarily vitiated their whole course. And what 
have we gained by that principle of violence ? 
Let us consitler it, hei*e oven, with impartiality 
anil perfect candour. I am now roforring to the 
Irish policy of the ministry. I say it ia quite 
possible for public men, with the view of ob- 
taining Bonie great object advantageous to the 
country, to devise and pass moasuros which may 
utterly f^oil in acc^omplishing their purpose, and 
yet, however mortifying to themselves, however 
disappointing to the country, there would be no 
stain upon their reputation. We cannot com- 
mand, but we must endeavour in public life to 
deserve success. If, therefore, it ia said that 
the Government ])roposed the largo measure's 
which they did with respect to Ireland in order 
to terminate the grievances of years and tlie 
embarrassment to England, which the state of 
Ireland certainly was, although they may have 
failed, their x^osition was one which still might 
be a position of respect. That they have failed 
in this iiLstaoco no one can doubt A great por- 
tion of Ireland at this moment is in a statu of 
veiled rebellion. Ilut what I charge uiH>u the 
Govemroont is this, not that their moasuros fail 
— for all measures may fail — not that their 
measures fail to X)revoiit or to suptiress this 
veiled rebellion in Ireland, but that their 
inousures, which they brought forward to ap- 
j>ease and settle, to tranquilUso and consolidate 
Ireland, are the very cause that lids veiled 
rebellion is taking place. For, gerithmien, w'liat 
was the principle upon which tlie whole of their 
]iolicy with resjiuct to Ireland was founded? 
What w.iS the principle upon whicdi they in- 
duced Parliament to confiscaio and to despoil 
Church and private property in Ireland? It was 
that Ireland must 1>e governed on Irish ju’iiic]- 
ples — the administration of Ireland must he 
carried on with reference to Irish fi'diiig. If 
4bat is a sound principle and a sound Kentiiiiuiit 
in politics, it is a xierfect vindication of what in 
occurring in the city of Dublin at thi^i momi'iil 
— viz., an assembly of men whose great and 
avowed object is to dissever the couiieclion Im- 
tween the two countries. If we arc not to legis- 
late for Ireland with reference to inijicrinl leel- 
iiigs and general and natLonal intiTCidM— if we 
I fire only to legislate with rcffrence to Irish feel- 
ings, it is perfectly cvidi'iit that if there is a 
majority of the Irish pcoj»le who may take any 
idea in the world into their heads, however 
ruinous to and however fatal to th<r 

empire, that policy must be recognised by this 
country. It is, therefore, to tliat principle, 
avowedly and ostentatiously brought forward 
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1>y the minintry an the hasis of their Irish policy, 
that I trace the dangerous condition in which 
Ireland is now placed. Well, then, I say this 
policy of tiolence for which such sacrifices were 
mode, for which institutions and interests which 
were, at least, faithful to Britain were sacrificed 
—this policy of violence has led only to a state 
of aifaira, unfortunately, more unsatisfactory 
than that which prevailed before. 

Now, gentlemen, T observe in the paper that 
the day is fixed for the re-assembling of Parlia- 
nxeiit. The time is not yet very near, but when 
yon find her Majesty has appointed the day for 
our re>assembling, it is an intimation that we 
must begin to consider the public business a 
little, and, therefore, it is not altogether incon- 
venient that we should be talking upon these 
matters to-day. Now, when we meet Parlia- 
ment, I apprehend the first business that will be 
brought before ns will be the Ashautee War. 
Upon that subject my mouth is closeci I will 
not even make an observation upon the railway 
which I believe has been returned to England. 
Whenever this country is externally involved in 
a dilficulty, whatever I may think of its cause 
or origin, those with whom I act, and myself, 
have no other duty to fulfil but to support the 
existing Government in extricating the country 
from its difficulties and vindicating the honour 
and interests of Great Britain. The time will 
come, gentlemen, no doubt, when we shall know 
something of the secret history of that mysterious 
mess of the Ashantee War, but we have now but 
one duty to fulfil, which is to give every assis- 
tance to the Government in order that they may 
take those steps which the interests of the 
country require. 1 should indee«l, myself, from 
iny own individual ex])eriuuce, he most careful 
not to follow the example which one of the most 
distinguished members of the present adminis- 
tralion pursued with respect to us when we had 
to encounter the Abyssinian dilficulty. Mr 
Lowe thought proper to rise in Parliament when 
I introduced the necessity of interference in 
order to escape from dilhculties which we had 
inherited and not created. Mr Lowe rose in 
Parliament and violently attacked the Govern- 
ment of the day for the absurdity, the folly, 
the extreme imprudence of attempting any in- 
terference in the oifoirs of Abyssinia, lie laughed 
lit the honour of the country, ho laughed at the 
interests of a few enslaved subjects of the Queen 
of England being compared, as he said, with 
the certain destruction and disaster which 
must attend any ipterfereuce on our port. Ho 
deseribod the horrors of the country and the 
tivrrors of the climate. He said there was no 
possibility by which any success could be 
gbUined, and the x^ople of England must pre- 
pare themselves for the moet horrible cata- 
strophe. He described not, only the fatal 
influences of the climate, bat 1 rememlier he 
described one pink fly rione^ which he said 


would eat up the whole British army; He woe 
as vituperative of the insects of Abyssinia as If' 
they had been British workmen. 

Now, gentlemen, Hhere is a most Interestii^ 
and important subject whidi ooneems ns all,' 
and which it is not impossible may be submitted ^ 
to the consideration of Parliament by her 
Majesty's ministers, because 1 observe a letter 
published in a newspaper by the authority of 
the Prime Minister, which is certainly calcu- 
lated to arrest public attention. That is a letter 
respecting the subject of parliamentary refomu 
I think it is not undesirable that at a moment 
when letters of this kind are cixeulated, and 
when there is a good deal of loose talking preva- 
lent in the country on the subject, tbah I should 
take this opportunity of calling your attention 
to some considerations on this subject whidi 
may occupy you after my visit to Glasgow has 
terminated, and may not be, I think, unprofit- 
able. Her Majesty*8Govciiiment are not pledged, 
but after the letter of the Prime Minister an- 
nouncing his own opinion, and the indication of 
the probability of the Government considering 
the question of further parliamentary reform, 
there are two points (Which the Gtovemment 
ought to consider when they come to that ques- 
tion. The first is the expediency of having any 
further parliamentary reform. They will have 
to remember that very wise statesmen have been 
of opinion that there is no more dangerous and 
feeble characteristic of a state than perpetually 
to be dwelling on what is called organic change. 
The habit, it has been said in politics, of per- 
petually considering your political constitution 
can only be compared to that of the individual 
who is always considering the state of his health 
and his physical oonstitutiou. You know what 
occurs in such circumstances — ^he becomes infirm 
and valetudinarian. In fact, there is a school 
of politics which looks at the English constitu- 
tion as valetudinarian. They ore always looking 
at its tongue and feeling its pulse, and devising 
means by which they may give it a tonia The 
Government will have to consider that very 
important point, first of all whether it is expe- 
dient. I am not giving any opinion upon it — 
being only a private Member of Parliament^ that 
is quite unnecessary — but I am indicating the 
consideraiioj^ that would occur to a requpaible 
statesman. They will also have to oonsm^ this 
important point, that whatever minister embarks 
in a campaign of parliamentary reform must 
make up Ms mind that he will necessarily artest 
the progress of all other public business in the 
country. I will show you to what extent that 
consideration should prevail Purliamentary 
reform, as a new question, was introdved in 
the House of Commons in 1852 by Lwd John 
Russell, and from 1852 to 1886, or the «nd of 
1885^ it was introduced annuaily; four Prime 
Ministers had pledged themselves to the expe- 
diency of parliamentaiy rsfonii; the euty^ 
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made no progress in Parliament, bat took np a were to acoastom niyscir to view it in a )Mirty ' 
great deal of time ; a great portion of the parlia- light, 1 might look with unconcern on this difft- 
mentary sessions for these^welve or thirteen culty, for the smaller boroughs of tiio country 
yean was taken np by discussions on parlia- are not, on the whole, favonrabbt to our views, 
mentary reform ; and Die country got very ill- I am proud to think our piiriy is supported by 
^ temper^, finding that no reform was ever the great counties, and now to a e^ctent by 
advanced, and other and more important sub- groat towns and cities; but 1 do not consider 
jects were neglected. At last it was taken up the smaller boroughs favonrablo to Con^^cn atlvo 
by men determined to carry it^-flrst by Lord views. It is the national Bym}»aibieM and wide 
Russell, who did not carry it, and afterw^s by sentiments of those who live in our great cities 
others; but, observe^ the whole of 1866, 1867, that aro much more calculated to rally round 
and 1868 were entirely absorbed by the subject the cause in which we are deeply concerned — 
of parliamentary reform. Therefore, you will the greatness and glory of oiu* counti*y. I'hls 
observe that when important subjects in legisla- ought to be known, that if those who intend io 
tion are i^eglocted you must be prepared to die- have a further measni'e of parliamentary refoi in, 
courage any further demand for parliamentary and have digested that largo meal which they 
refoim unless you feel an insuperable necessity had a few years ago, they should reineiubev that 
for it, because if you want parliamentary reform there is no borough in Rnglaiid with under 
you cannot have any of those great measures 40,000 iubal>itaiitM that would have any claim to 
with regard to local taxation or other subjects in l»o rtipresenlcd oven by one member. Now that 
which you are all so much interested. That Is i* a very im ortont consideration if, us we are 
the first consideration for the Government of the told, the sn^all boroughs of between ten and 
present day to determine, whether they sliall fifteen timusand iuhal)itauts ivre the backbone of 
embark in the qn<*8tion of parliamentary reform, the Li)>eral party. They may be, and 1 think 
Is it necessary 1 Is the necessity of such a they arc, but 1 should be very sorry to see them 
character that it outweighs the immense incon- disfranchised, for they arc centres of public 
venience of sacrificing all other public and pro- spirit and intelligence in the country, influencing 
gressive measures for the advancement of this very much tlio districts in wdiich they are situ- 
particular measure ? Then there comes another atc*d, and atl'ording a various representation of 
subject of consideration. 1 dwell upon these the mind and life of the country. But it is 
subjects because 1 apprehend that one of the inevitable that that would occur, uml I think, 
reasons of our meeting this evening is that upon therefore, it ought to bo well understood by the 
questions which are likely to engage the public country when you hear jieimms without the 
attention so far as those whom you honour with slightest consideration saying they arc prepared 
your confidence can give you any guidance, it is to vote for this, or in favdur of that , whereas 
as well that I should indicate to you briefly ray they have not really mustered the question in 
getneral views of the situation. The next point any degree w'hatever. Bo Jar as I am concermul, 
therefore, that Government will have to consider any proposition to change the ropruhentatiou of 
if they make up their minds to bring forward a the people brought forward liy her Majesty’s 
measnre of parliamentary reform, is the char- Govenmient will receive my respectful and can- 
acter of the measure, and that will be a most did consideration. But Isuy at unco that I wib 
anxious question for them to decide. 1 think I vote for no measure of that kind, or of that class 
may say without conceit that the subject of whidi ii> brought forward by some irrespoxiHible 
parliamentary reform is one that I am entitled Individual who, on the eve of a gciifrul I'.lrction, 
to speak upon at least witli some degree of wants to make a clap-trap career. J think it in 
authority. J have given to it the consideration perfectly disgusting for individuals to jump up 
of some forty years, and am responsible for the in the llouso of Commons without the sliglilcst 
most important measure on the subject that has * responsibility, ollicial or moral, and inul.i- jnci. 
been carried. I would say this, that it is inipos- j^osi lions which demand the graveat cuni itlei ii. 
Bible go fhrther in the du^tisn of parlia- tion of prolonged and protracted cakim'ts with 
ifientary reform than the bill of 1867-68 without all the responsibility attaching to cxpcnentHid 
entirely anbverting the whole of the borough .statesmen. Now, gentlemen, alilmugli 1 have 
representation of this country. I do not mean rather exceeded the time J Jiad ini undetl, there 
to say that if there was a place disfranchised to- are one or two more rernarkfi I shtiiihi like to 
morrow for corruption, it would not Ijc possible make on subjects which inlcrctt. uh ulL .And 
to enfranchise a very good place in its stead ; first, as the only feature in our flomorttic lilo 
but, fipcahiog generally, yon cannot go beyond that gives me uncjwin^jss, are the relations at 
the Att of 1867 without making up your mind present between capital and labour, and between 
entirely to break up tbe borough representation the employers and cinj»l<iycd. I must say oiJj^ 
of this country. The people of GrcatBiitain word upon that subject. J f there are any rela- 
ong^t to he aware that that is the necessar 7 tions in tbe world which should be those of 
consequence^ So far as 1 am concerned I never sympathy and j»erfect confidence, they always 
could view the matter in a party light. If I i^peitf to be the relations which ^ould subsist 
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between omployeni and employed, and especially 
in manufacturing life. They ore, in fact, much 
more intimate and more necessary' relations than 
those which suljsist between landlords and 
tenants. It is an extremely painful thing that 
of late years we so frequently hear of misunder- 
standings between the employers and the em- 
ployed— that they look upon each other with 
suspicion— with mutual suspicion — as if each 
wore rapaciously inclined either to obtain or 
retain the greater share of the profits of their 
trade ; and those incidents with which you are 
all acquainted, of a very painful nature, have 
been the consequence. I am not talking of 
demands for an increase of wages when men arc 
carrying on what is called a roaring trade — I 
believe that is the classical epithet taken from 
the Manchester school. When a roaring trade 
is going on, I am Tiot at all surprised that 
working men should ask for an increase of 
wages. But a trade sometimes ceases to roar, 
when wages naturally, on the same priuciple, 
asNume a form more adapted to the circum- 
stances. No doubt, during the last twenty 
years Ukto np])car8 to have been, not a passing 
and temporary cause of disturbance like the 
incidents of trade being very active or reduced, 
but Rome ])c*rmanent cause disturbing prices, 
which alike confuses the employer in liis calcula- 
tions as to profits and embarrasses the empioyeil 
from the greater expenditure which they find it 
necessary to make. Now, I cannot but feel 
myself— having given to the subject as much 
consideration as T could — 1 cannot help feeling 
that the largo nud continuous increase of the 
precious metals, especially during the last 
twenty years, has certainly produced no iucon- 
sideralde effect— not only in trade, but no incoii- 
sidorable effect in prices. I will not, on on 
occasion like this, enter into anything like an 
abstruse discussion. I confine myself to giving 
my opinion and the results which I draw from 
it ; and this moral, which I think is worthy of 
ocmsicleration. If it can be shown accurately 
and scientifically that there is a cause ulfecting 
a prominent class, reducing the average remu- 
neration of the employed, and confusing and con- 
fuiiiiding the employer in his calculations os to I 
profits — ^if that can be shown, and if it is proved j 
to be the result of inexorable laws, far beyond 
the n‘ach of legislation, and of circumstances , 
over which human beings have no control— I | 
think if that could bo shown, and employers 1 
and employed had sufficient acuteness and i 
knowledgi^ — and I am sure tliat iu Scotland l)oih 
will have to acknowledge that result — it would | 
very muck change those mutual feeliugs of I 
suspicion and sentiments of a not pleasant chai- i 
^ctor which occasionally prevail when they find 
that they ore both of them the victims, as it 
were, of some inexorable law of political economy 
which cannot bo resisted. I think, instead of 
supposing that each wiwted to take advantage 


of the other, they would feel indined to put 
their shoulders to the wheel, accurately ascertain 
whether this be truf, and come to some under- 
standing which would very much mitigate the 
relations which subsist between them, and 1 
have little doubt the effect would he to increase « 
the average rate of wages, with my views as to 
the effect of the continnous increase of the 
precious metals. But, at the some time, I have 
not the slightest doubt the employer would, in 
the nature of things, find adequate compensation 
for the new position in which he would find 
himself. There is one point before X alt down 
to which I wish to call your attention, becanse 
if 1 am correct in saying that the question of 
the relations between the employer and employed 
is the only one that gives me anxiety at home, 
there is a subject abroad to which, I think, 1 
ought, on an occasion like this, to draw your 
notice; and that is the contest that is com- 
mencing in Europe between the spiritual and 
temporal powers. Gentlemen, I look upon it as 
very grave, as pregnant with circumstances 
which may greatly embarrass Europe. Tlie 
religious sentiment is often and generally taken 
advantage of by political classes who use it as a 
l>rotext ; and tliere is much going on in Europe 
at the present moment which, it appears to roe, 
may occasion us soon much anxiety in this com- 
munity. I should myself look upon it as the 
greatest danger to civilisation if, in the struggle 
that is going on between faith and free thought, 
the respective sides should only be represented 
by the papacy and the red republic ; and here 
I must say that if we have before us the prospect 
of struggles— perhaps of wars and anarchy, ulti- 
mately — caused by the great question that is 
now rising in Europe, it will not easily be in the 
power of Englaud entirely to withhold herself 
from such circumstances. Our connection with 
Ireland will then be brought painfully to our 
consciousness, and I bhould not be at all sur- 
prised if tlie visor of Home Knle sliould fall off 
I some day, and you beheld a very different 
j countenance. Now, gentlemen, 1 think wc 
ought to be prepared for tlioso circumstances. 
The position of England is one which is indi- 
cative of dangers arising from holding a middle ; 
course upon those matters. It may be open to | 
England again to take a stand upon ^e Biiorma- 
tion which three hundred years ago was the 
source of her greatness and her glory, and it 
may be her proud destiny to guard civilisatimi 
alike from the withering blast of atheism and 
from iho simoon of sacerdotal usurx>ation. These 
tilings may l>e far off, but we live in a rapid age, 
and my apprehension is that they ore nearer 
than some suppose. If that struggle ootfies wc 
must look to Scotland to aid us. It was once, 
and 1 hope is still, a land of liberty, of patriot- 
ism, and of religion. I think the time has come 
when it really should leave off mumhling the dry 
bones, of political economy and munching the 
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I Uscmt of ftn cfFoto LiboTulisoit ^^6 tlitit tho future of Kurope dopouda ipie&tly on 

! all Imow that a general election is at hand. 1 the character of the next Parliamout of ShigUnd. 
* do not ask you to consider on such an occasion I ask yon, when the occasion comes, to act as l>e- 
i the tkto of parties or of uAnisiers. But I ask comes an ancient and famous nation, and give all 
I yon to consider this, that it is very probable your energies for the cause of fait li ami freedom. 
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THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN 
• IRELAND.* 

[Mr Gladstone's first appearance in the House 
is interesting, when taken in connection with 
his after-career. In ** Random Recollections of 
the House of Commons," published in 1838, we 
are fhmished with the following sketch: “Mr 
Gladstone, the member for Newark, is one of 
the most rising young men on the Tory sido of 
the House. His party expect great things fVom 
him ; and, certainly, when it is remembered that 
his age is only thirty-five, the success of the 
parliamentary efforts he has already made justi- 
fied their expectations. He is well informed on 
most of the subjects which usually occupy the 
attention of the legislature, and ho is happy in 
turning his information to a good account. Ho 
is ready on all occasions which ho deems fitting 
ones, with a speech in favour of the policy 
advocated by the party with whom he acts. His 
extemporaneous resources are ample. Few men 
in the House can improvisate better. It docs 
not appear to cost him on effort to speak. He 
is a man of very considerable talent, but has 
nothing approaching to genius. His abilities 
are much more the result of au excellent educa- 
tion, and of mature study, than of any prodigal- 
ity on the part of nature in the distribution of 
her mental gifts. I have no idea that he will 
ever acquire the reputation of a great statesman. 
His views are not sufficiently profound or en- 
larged for that; his celebrity in the House of 
Commons will chiefly depend on his readiness 
and dexterity as a debater, in conjunction with 
the exmllence of his elocution, and the grace- 
folnesirof his manner when speaking. His r.tyle 
is polished, but has no appearance of the effect 
of previous preparation. Ho displays consider- 
able acuteness in replying to an opponent. He 
is quick in his perception of anything vulnerable 
in the speech to which he replies, and happy in 
laying weak point bare to the gaze of the 
House. He now and then indulges in sarcasm, 
which w, in most cases, very felicitous. He is 
plausible even when most in error. When it 
suits himself or his party, he can apply himself 
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with the strictest closeness to the real point at. 
issue ; when to evade that point is doomed most 
politic, no man can wander firom it more widely. 

. . • Mr Gladstone's appearance and maimers are 
much in his favour. Ho is a fine-looking man. 
lie is about the usual height, and of a good 
figure. His conutenanco is mild and pleasant, 
and has a highly iutelleotual expression. His 
eyes are clear and quick. His eyebrows arc 
dark and rather prominent. There is not a 
dandy in the Houhu but envies wliai Trncfit 
would call his < flue head of jet-black hair.' "] 

The motion, sir, wliioh, in concluding, 1 shall 
propose to the committee is, that the chairman 
bo directed to move the llouso that leave bo 
given to bring in a bill to put an end to the 
Kstablbhed Church in Ireland, and to make 
jirovision in respect of the teinporalities thereof, 
and in respect of the Royal College of Mayiioolh. 

I do not know, sir, whether I should bt* accurate 
in describing the subject of this resiilntion as the 
most grave and arduous work of legislation that 
ever has been laid before the House of Conimons ; 
but I am quite sure T should speak the truth if 
I confined myself to asserting that there has 
probably been no occasion when the dispropor- 
tion wes so great between the demands of the 
subject \ hiat is to bo brought before yon, and tiie 
powers of the person whose duty it is to submit 
it. I will not, however, waste lime in apfilogies 
that may be cniisidorcd futile, and the more so 
because I am conscious that the fluid 1 have to 
traverse b a very wide one, and tliat rn)thiiig 
but the patient favour and kindness of Ihc com- 
mittee can enable me in any degree to attain 
the end 1 have in view — namely, that of sub- 
mitting with fulness and with clearness both 
the principles and the details o1 a measure 
which, as far as regards its ]irinriplu!>, is singu- 
larly arduous, and, as far as regards iUt details, 
must necessarily embrace matbrr of a character 
highly complex and diverse. 

Now, I cannot but be aware that, under or* 
dinary circumstances, one who undertakes to 
introduce to the House of Comnmns a subjed^ 
of grave constitutional change ought to com- 
mence by laying his ground strongly and broadly 
in historical and political reasons. On this occa- 
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from entering upon them. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, in diacuaamg the snbject of the 
Church of Ireland — 1 mean had notliing already 
occurred in this House or elsewhere in relation 
to it on which I might take my stand — I ahonld 
endeavour to pass in review the numerous, 1 
might say the numberless and powerful argu- 
ments which, in iny opinion, may lie adduced to 
prove that this Establishment cannot continue to 
exist with advantage to itself or without mis- 
chief to the country. 1 should be prepared to 
show how many benefices there are in Ireland 
where, ^though there is a church population, it 
can hardly be said to be more than an otlicial 
church population, for tlie members of these 
Imuefices are too often restricted to those whom 
we may reasonably suppose to be supplied by 
the faniilioB of the clergyman, the clerk, and 
the sexton. I should show, sir, how buttresses 
have been devised for the maintenance of this 
extraordinary system in the shape of those 
grants from the consolidated fund in this 
country, on the one hand to the Presbyterians 
under the form of the RpgivAJi Donum, and on 
the other hand to the Homan Catholics under 
the form of the Maynooth grant, without which 
it was felt that the maintenance of such an 
Kstablishiiieiit in Ireland would be intolerable 
and impossible. I should endeavour to show 
how Parliamout has been so conscious of the 
dUllcnlties attending the position which it has 
held that it has actually been reductul upon 
more than oue occasion to waste away, by posi- 
tive provisions of legislation, the property of the 
Church, in order that its magnitude compared 
with the duties might not too much shock the 
public mind. I should endeavour to show how 
in past times, and through all the evil yours of 
the penal legislation that has affected Ireland, 
the authorities of this Established Church have 
unfortunately stood in the foremost rank with 
respect to the enactment of those laws on which 
we cannot look buck without shame and sorrow. 

Sir, of the Established Church in Ireland 1 
will only say that, although 1 believe its spirit 
to have undergrino an immonso change since 
those evil times, yet, unfortunately, it still 
remains, if not the home and the refuge, yet 
the token and the symbol of ascendency, and, 
80 long 08 that Establishment lives, painful and 
bitter memories of ascendency con never die. 
But, sir, instead of lengthened discussion upon 
this and kindred topics. 1 hoj^ I shall be suifi- 
oieutly juntifled in passing at once to the measure 
of the Govenimeut by a reference to recent occur- 
rences. In form, without doubt, this is the first, 
the vary first stage of a great political measure^ 
liable and open at every point to controversy; 

C‘ but in Bubstonce we cannot dismiss from our view 
that we are virtually taking up and are bound to 
prosecute the unfinished l^urs of last year. 

1 refer tv those debates which formed the 


ence in the discussions of this House during the 
session of 1868 . I refer to the large majority I 
which in a Houeg of Commons undoubtedly j 
Conservative in its general spirit affirmed, not- | 
withstanding, the necessity of bringing the sys- 
tem of religious establiriiment in Ireland to a« 
close. I refer to the autumn spent in incessant 
discussions of this subject before every oonstitu- 
ency in the country. 1 refer to the elections in 
which the issue so clearly put was not less decis- 
ively answered. And lastly, but not least, I 
refer to that resignation of the late administration 
on which I have not to pronounce one word of 
censure, but about which 1 am sure I am justified 
in stating that it was an unusual cour^ I have 
not one word of censure to utter, but assuredly 
I am justified in saying that it forms the most 
emphatic testimony to the character of that 
judgment which has already been pronounced by 
the representatives and by the people of the 
three kingdoms. Hor shall 1 dwell in any 
detail upon tlie counter-arguments which have 
been ably, sincerely, and persistently used in 
defence of tbe Established Church. If I namei^ 
them, it is to do little more than to say that we 
are responsible for this measure, and we who on 
this side are pledged to its general principles 
shall be ready upon every due occasion, with all 
respect to those who oppose ns, to meet those 
counter-arguments. ^ 

It is said that the measure we are ahontto 
introduce will be adverse to religion. I believe 
it to bo favourable, to be essential to the main- 
tenance of those principles of right on which 
every religion must rest We shall be told, 
more especially, that it is adverse to the interests 
of l^otestantism ; but we shall point to the con- 
dition of Ireland, and shall argue from the facts i 
of that condition that the interests of Protestant- i 
ism have not hecn promoted, but on the con- ' 
trary have been injured by our perseverance in 
a system which reason does not justify. We | 
shall be told, perhaps, that we are invading the I 
rights of property. No possible confidence can j 
be greater than that with which we shall meet ! 
that argument On former occasions, indeed, 
things have been done by Parliament, under the 
extreme pressure of tlie case, which it may be 
ditficult to reconcile with the extreme assertion 
of tbe rights of property. There azriNfiauses, 
and im;)OTtant clauses, of the Church Temper- I 
alities Act of 1688 which greatly strain the ' 
abstract theory of property, and which llor one 
am totally unable to reconcile with ita general 
rules. But, so far as I know, there is no impu- 
tation that can fairly be made a^inst the mea- . 
sore wo propose with respect to the rights of | 
property by any other persons than tttbee who i 
hold what appears to me the utitenable--l may 
even say the extravagant— doctrine that althoogb ; 
Parliament has a perfect right to direct 
course of the descent of property In the case of ^ I 
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iMitanl dewe&t^ Uneage by blood, yet it has so 
right, when once the artitlcial exietence of ivhat 
we call a corporatios bos bees created, to cos- 
trol ibe existesoe of tba# oon>oration or to 
eztiiigaiah it eves under the gravest public 
extgescy. Well, we shall be told also of the Act 
t of Union ; and I cannot, nor shall I attempt to 
dissemble that on a point which has beon de- 
scribed 08 essential we propose to alter that Act. 
The Act of Union has been altered on other occa- 
sions, though never for so grave a cause as this ; 
but we shall confidently contend that while wo 
are altering this particular provision of the Act 
of Union, we are confirming its general purjmrt 
and substance, and labouring to the best of our 
humble ability to give it those roots which un- 
fortunately it has never yet adequately struck 
in the heart and affections of the iieople. 

And lastly, sir, this claim 1, for one, confi- 
dently, boldly, make on behalf of tlie measure 
that we are introducing— I say we arc giving 
cll'ect to the spint of a former policy. The 
great minister who proposed the Act of Union 
neither said nor bebeved that it would be pos- 
I sible under a legislative union to maintain the 
system of rebgioiu inequality which ho found 
subsisting in Ireland. On the contrary, he has 
left upon record his strong conviction that the 
countenance and support afforded from national 
sources to the Established Church must be ox- 
^tended to other religions of the country. I 
admit that we pursue religious equality by 
means different from those proposed by Mr Pitt, 
but by means, as I beUove, bettor suited to the 
purpose we have in view, and ceitainly more 
consonant to the spirit, to the opportunities, 
and to the possibilities of the times in which we 
bv& Be that, however, as it may, and with all 
that allowance for difference of means, the end 
we have in view is the same, and for tliat end we 
are entitled to quote his groat authority, and the 
authority of many of those who have followed 
him in their pubbe career. 

Sir, having referred to what I venture to call 
—although not in any technical or foniul sense 
— the previous stages of this measure, I will 
briefly remind the committee of the character ot 
the general declarations by which the late lioiiso 
of Commons was moved to action, and of those 
^edgea— for I do not hesitate to recognise them 
in thaijibapacity — which we are no^called uiion 
tfi do onr best to redeem. I think, sir, it was 
wall undentood to be the view of those who 
supported the resolutions of last year that the 
system of Church Establishment in Ireland must 
be luQQC^t thoronghly and completely to a dose 
---that slthottgh the word **disendowinent’' was 
n«v«r embodied in any reaolution of this House, 
nor, scflhr as 1 recollect, was ever acc6]fted with- 
out qnaUfication in the speeches of those who 
moit prominently supported it, yet, as a general 
|ule for every suU^tisl puipose and effect, 

L ill Mkl must likewise be put to the system of the 


public endowment of religion in Ireland. While 
the principles of the measure were laid thus 
broad and deei>, it was hkew profiwsod, and 1 
think to a great degn^e ac< by the House, 
that in all the details, in all the nuuliM of appli- 
cation, the rules not only ot justice but oi 
equity, and not only of but, within 

every reahonablo limit, even ot iiululgunoe, 
should be followed. 

And while the measure was thus to be UioiougU 
and thus to be liberal, there weie two other 
great choractorihtics which, in order tully to 
realise the desire wo entertain, it ought to ]ioh 
seas. The first of these, sir, is, in my judgment, 
that the measure ought to bo prompt m its 
operation ; for it is not for the interest of tbnsu 
with whom we deal any more than it is for the 
interest of the country that— I will not say tlio 
Imh Church, but —the Irish Establishment 
should be subjected to the i>aiu of a lingering 
death. That pioiiiptitudc of operation cannot 
be alisoluto; it must necessarily be chocked by 
considerations nrising out of the vt^sted interests 
with which wo have to deal. But yet, subject 
to those mb s of light and of prudence, it is an 
object which we ought to have in view in the 
prosecution of our work. And lastly, sir, there 
IS another characteristic which peihaps has 
hardly yot been mentioned in debate, but which 
appears to me second to none in its importance 
AS determining the value of t)io provisions of a 
measure such as this. It is that the legislation 
which wo now propose, so far os the Irish Cburch 
I is concerned, so far as the subjeotR of religious 
I eontrovorsy gniwing out ol legislative establish- 
I inont in the sistor island are (oncernul, shall be 
I final legislation— that it bhall put away, out of 
I Right, out of hearing, out of mind ii it may 1 m*, 
this long-continued controversy— a controversy 
! almost of genorations ; and that even should il 
necossanly happen, as commonly ha]>pciiB in ilu 
trail) of great statutes, that in tins oi that point 
ol detv 1 it may require to be etihei developed 
or amended, yet the bill which wo pioj)Oh» b)i.tl] 
leave no (|uestion of x^i^oclplu unsolved, uiul 
shall pcniiit every man who takfs p.ut m its 
disc imsion to hope that when it hu.allv rh parts 
from within the walls of J^ailiument we shall 
have hi ard the very last and ]at<>ht ol tin < on- 
troverny on the Iribh Church. 

Subject, tlion, to those grc'it pnn'ijdib. It Ik 
our duty — and 1 am sure it will be rtcoguibed to 
be our duty— to seek every means oi softening 
tlie transition that is about io be efftctcil- We 
must not disguise from oursflvc-i t)>at we are 
calling upon persons, upon largi cluhsuH, ui»oii 
individuals entitled to gr# at rcspi*< t, to undeigo 
a great change in their }iusition itndex the direct 
action of law. And every motive that can 
appeal to the feobogs oi im n of honour and ofti 
gentlemen must lead us, I think, to feel tt a 
duty so to proceed that this measure shall cany 
with it no unnecessary penalty or palm Sir, I, 
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am boand to say that I think many of those these points of time is a day named in file Aei 
nrho may be expected and considered to take a At present it stands the 1st of Jawuury 1871, 
special interest in this measure liave given ns in affording an interval between the passing of the 
this respect much enconragement There are Act~should it, as*! tmst it will, become law 
many eminent persons in Trehind connected with during the present session— of about eighteen 
the Cliurch who have ^iiown a great lUspoflition months or something less for the preparatory 
to meet ns in tiie fair field of discussion, to arrangements; but with regard to that day 1* 
recognise the judgment which has been pro- . will presume to say that while we believe it is 
nonneed at the tribunal of the nation, and to distinctly for the interest of the Church itself 
endeavour to amvo at a just and equitable that this intermediate period should not he too 
settlement. Nay more, even upon that Epis- long, and while it is the absolute limit of time 
copal bench of England, from which oftentimes which we have thought the best, yet it does not 
no sounds but those of persistent resistance have constitute a point of the measure to which, in 
proceeded, there liave been signs upon very case the limit is found to be too narrow, we 
recent occasions of a sense that it is their duty should think onrselves irrevocably pledged, 
to look to the future, interests of the Church as The Ist of January 1671, therefore, oonstitntee 
well ris of the Establishment— of the religion as the second point of time, 
well as of the yiroperty with which it is endowed. The third point of time is one which we can- 

And those counsel.') of moderation, which impo.se not define as a particnlar date, but 1 can describe 
on u.s corresponding obligations, are likely to it by stating the events which will bring it 
prevail, as wc may hope, in those (|uarler8 during aliout It is the point of time at which it shall 
the coming discussions. In Ireland it has, in- he decided by the proper antborities that all the 
deed, been left only to one single prelate— the subsidiary arrangements connected with the 
Bishop of Down— among the Epi.scopal order winding up of tlie establishment of the Irish 
boldly to take his .stand on behalf of the principle Church have been completed, and that thence- 
of settlement and accommodation; but yet I forth nothing remains to be done except to apply 
cannot but bopo and believe that there are the property of the Irfith Church which will then 
many, even among his Epi.S(;ox)al hrt'thron, who have discharged every prior claim upon it, and 
arc by no means di.spo.scd to prolong this hope- will remain free fop the nurposes which Parlia^ 
less struggle or to make demands upon Parlia- ment may think fit to indicate, 
nient, as terms of surrender, wbi(‘h it would be Begging tbo committee to l)ear in mind these 
impossible for Parliament to grant. three points of time, I will now proceed to 

And now, sir, 1 think 1 may say that 1 wdll describe that portion of the effects of the 
not trouble the committee further upon gencnil measure which will follow immediately upon 
coiLsiderations counoctod with this im’asure, bnt the passing of the bill. It is provided in almost 
will at once proceed to use the best efforts in my the earliest clauses that the present Ecclesiastical 
power to convey its character .and all its leading Commission, which was appointed for the pnr- 
provisioms to the minds of tlie committee as ]>ose of administering the Church Establishment, 
nearly as I can in the same light and in the same and not for the purpose of bringing it to an end, 
form a.H they present them.selvcs to the mimls of shall be wound up. In lieu of it new commts- 
the Oovoriimcut. And 1 tliink, sir, searching I sioners will he appointed, whose names we shall 
for a key by wJuch 1 may suggest to the gentle- at a proper time propose and insert in the bill, 
men who hear me tlm best and most likely We think very highly of the responsibility of 
method of clearly a}q>rchending the nature of their functions, and are very desirous that the 
the provisions of the bill which I now hold in . men who mny be proposed to discharge those 
my hand, 1 will v<-nture to direct their attention , functions should be men to whom Parliament 
to the points of time— not, indeed, to all the I shall have already, for the purposes of the 
points of time, be<’aiuse some points of time have ! measure, given its general approvaL We shall 
of necessity been chosen for secondary and minor propose that this commission shall endure for 
}mrposes — Init to the three which I may call ten years, estimating, as far as present eSreum- 
eKsvntial points of time, with reference to which stances peAnit us to do, that this will Hh a term 
I will endeavour to state the provisions and ample and sulficient for all the nnmerons and 
operation of the bill so tliat the committee may ; diversified purpo^ they will have to ptoeecnte. 
have, as far as depends upon me, a clear under- [ In this commission, upon the passing of the hill, 
standing of t)ie manner in which we shall en- j the entire property of the Chnrch in Inland 
deavonr to give effect to the jndgmeut of Parlia- 1 will vest, subject to life interests. The com- 
ment and of the country, j mittee will at onoe see the imporianoe of that 

The first these points of time, sir, is the j enactment As fur as legal and technical diseu- 
passing of the Act, and 1 wUl first describe snob | dowment is ooncerned, it will have oodftmd on 
^ of the effects of the Act as are to ensue either , the day when the measure has received the royal 
immediately upon its passing, or in the pro- i assent, because there will no longer remain in 
visional and preparatory period which will . the Chnrch of Irdand any title whatever to its 
A immediately fbilow its passing. The second of | property other than that of the oominissiQiiiefft. 
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and other than those temporary titles which we 
propose that Parliament should recognise. And 
all the subsequent orraugonieuts whicli may be 
found necessary connected Tith fabrics or with 
any other points of the question, will be tcclini- 
oally in the nature of a re-endowniout, and will 
•be brought by me separately under your con- 
sideration. 

Then, sir, next to the vesting of the projKirty, 

1 have to mention the i>rovisioii we piopose to , 
make for the government and manageincut of 
the Church during this iutermediato period, j 
Last year we proposed and passed through this 
House a bill whicli suspended every ui»poiutnicnt 
in Ireland from the day of its falling vacant, 
and wo tousled entirely to collateral and sub* 
sidiory provisions of the law to make a supply 
for the time being of such assistance as might 
be necessary for the actual discharge of duties 
until Parliament should give its further judg- 
ment. Now, sir, it apiiears to be plain on the 
one hand that tho^e provisions, which I think 
were very well adapted to the object we had in 
view last year of reserving the whole inati(;r for 
the further judgniont of Parliament, are not so 
well adapted to the purpose we n»)w have in 
view— that is, to ajiply Melinite legislation to 
the deiemunation of the whole ((uustion. On 
the other haml, it appears to ns to bo equally 
indisputable that there is one thing which wo 
could not oonsistuntly or properly allow to bo 
done during this iiitennediate perioi i. We could 
not properly allow alter the passing of tlie Art 
the creation of new vested iiitcrusts lor life. Wo 
have therefore endeavoured to steer as fairly ua 
we can between these diHiculties; on the one 
side proposing not to be parties to the creation 
of new vested interests, wliich I think every one 
will see would from our point of view bo highly 
iucousistent, and on Hie other side being equally 
anxious that the Irish (Jliurch, at a period when 
all its ministers and inembers will be calh!<l 
upon to exert themselves to the utmost in pre- 
paring for the future, should not bo subjected 
to the disadvantage of a crippled ccclesui.-)tical 
organisation. 

What we tliereforo jtropose is, that ajipoint- 
ments may be mado, generally speaking, to the 
spiritual oMicea without investing the person 
invested. with a freehold; that ha may receive 
during interval the income as ticurJy ns it 
can be calculated wdiicli he would have received 
if he had taken the freehold in the ordinary 
course, but that his title to it shall terminatu 
when the provisional period is at an end, and 
when the links which connect tho Establishment 
with the Church are finally brokem With 
respect, in particular, to Episcopal appoint- 
ments, %he provision wo propose is as follows: 
We think it is very desirable alter once tho 
statute shall have passed for disestablishing the 
Cliurch to se|»aratc the Crown from the exercise 
of its old prerogative within the Church. W'c, 


therefore, propose that F.pisoopal appolntmonti 
may l>e*made by the Crown, but only on the 
prayer of the bishops tbcnmelviw of the pro- 
vinces of Ireland to consecrate a particular per- 
son to a vacancy. Such appointment, if made, 
will carry with it no vested interest, nor will it 
carry with it any right of peerage, q'ho Irish 
Church being engaged iu peiiocting its virganisa- 
tion for tlie future will prc>bal)ly not run the 
risk of having its sues and rectories vacant, but 
will have, so to s])eak, a stulf fully adequate to 
deal with the coming contingency. 

With respect to the exercise of Crown patron- 
age as to livings, our view is this — while we 
hike it for gr.anted that at any rate as a general 
rule theso liviugs would bo filled up in the 
iiitc'rval, they would bo filled up on tho same 
fooling ns bishoprics. In regard to the tem- 
poralities the dis}>oHition of the present advisers 
of the Crowu, iu making appointments wherever 
they have by law a right of ])atronage, would lie 
iu bo guided wltliiu the limits of reason by tho 
advice and recommendation of the eccluRlastlcal 
authorities. I think that is all 1 need say as 
regal <ls the intermediate system that we shall 
now propose in lieu of the HURpcn.sovy clauses of 
the bill of last >eur, exciqd that in one point 
they would correspoml luons strictly with tlie 
provisions of the bill — namely, in this, that tho 
lominissioners would be inhibited from laying 
out money for permanent juirposes, such as the 
building of new churches duniig the interval, 
and would only be autliorised to e.\pt‘nd money 
for tho purpose of substantial repairs, for tho 
fiiHihmmt of cTigagcnieiiU uetually entered into, 
ami for tho necessary charges for tho p<*r- 
fortnaiieo of divine worsliip in the saitio manner 
as heretofore. So much for tho scheme in 
relation to siiHpmisory clauses. 

The next iinportaiiL enactment which will 
take eifect irriTiiediutely on the passing of tlio 
bill Is this, ft is well known to the cuinniittee. 
tliai e^’t.iiu disabilities affect the coller-lUe 
action o; Urn clergy, and although tho Convoca- 
tioiiM of England sit and bavo just been sitting, 
yet it is not in their power to proceed eillir-r to 
pass, or even to discuss with a view of jeissiiig, 
any cauon, or regulation in the nature oi a 
canon, without tho nssoiit of tiio frown. In 
Ireland tho case is diffurent, and moje adverse 
to the action of tho Church, for thoie tho (.'on- 
vocation has in point of fact never Jicteil ut all, 
excepting upon soiuo very few occasions wliich 
may be I»oiwtcd out, and the latest of 

those occasions, if T remember riglit, was a 
century and a half, if not fully two centuries 
ago. But besitles the total disuse, of that 
ecclesiastical machinery, and Ilje dilliculty in 
which the Crown is plam-d wlien it is called 
upon to revive or be a j»aitj to the revival ofo 
that which has never worked ut all for two 
hundred years, and with resisict to the working 
rules of which there arc, even auion; lawyers^ 
9. V 
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yery grave doubtsi there are in Ireland special 
provisions of the law called the Convention Act» 
which, thouglt passed for purely political pnr> 
poses, have the effect of preventing the clergy 
and laity of the Church from meeting in any 
general assembly. It is understood, I believe, 
that the clergy and laity of a parish may meet, 
bat that the Clmrch at large is incapacitatetl 
ftrom meeting. 

Now, it will, I presume, Ite decfiicil on both 
sides of the House to he obviously just and 
necessary that all disabilities whatsoever which 
in any manTior fetter the action of the Church 
with reference to legislation for the future — and 
when I speak of legislation, 1 mean private 
legislation with respect to making voluntary 
contracts und regulations— ought, in passing a 
Discstablisliment Act, to Im at once and entirely 
swept away. When I say that, let it not be 
supposed I intend to insinuate any opinion to 
the effect that such a measure either is likely to 
cause or ought to be desired to cause a religious 
or spiritual separation between the Church of 
Ireland and the Cliurch of England words 
of this measure have been carefully consiilered 
in reference to the Act of Union, so as to limit, 
as far as lies in our power, their repealing force 
to the establishment of those Churches, and we 
have been very desirous to do nothing which 
could possibly be held to interfere with their 
eccledMticul relationship. At a later period T 
shall have to state to the committee what we 
have thought it our duty to propose, in order to 
prevent any kind of shock to their internal con- 
dition. But of this 1 am persuaded, that the 
best friends of religious union between the 
Di8e8tal)lished Church in Tre.iaiid mid the 
Established Church in England will be iliose 
who most completely assert the lilH)rty of the 
former to take its own course. Were wo to 
attempt to apply to them constraint even in tho 
faintest and feeblest form, for the purpose of 
seeking to secure their union, wo should, I 
believe, engender reaction, even if such a pro- 
eeeilJng wore not open to the more palpable and 
obvious objection that, considering the general 
scope of our bill, it would be totally and radi- 
cally unjust I 

These, I think, arc the positive aud most i 
bnportant provisions wiiich vre propose as pro- 1 
visions which must take effect simultaneously | 
vrith the passing of the bill There is, however, 
another provision, for the operation of which 
we oannot precisely fix a time, l>ecause it does 
not depend altogether on us, but which this 
appears to me to bo the proper ])lace to mention. 
Inasmuch as there must noce.^arlly grow out of 
the present ix>$itlon of the Chtircli in Ireland, 
ijta property, und arrangements, a number of 
^measures that iu winding up this great system 
will have to be considered an * discussed between 
some authority on the part of the State and 


course which we propose to Bariianieiit to take 
is this : We presume that during the interval 
which the hill will create after the disabilities 
are removed, the ftshops, dergy, and laity of 
the Church of Ireland will proceed to oonstitute 
for themselves, in the same manner as other 
religious communities have done, something in ^ 
tho nature of a governing body. We therefore 
lake by this measure power to her Miyeaty in 
Council — not to create such a body, but to 
recognise it when created, and we seek to avoid 
making her Majesty the judge, dther directly 
or by implication, whether this body is or is 
not for all purposes created wisely and well. 
But ill tlio enacting words of the bill we should j 
direct the attention of the Crown solely to one 
])oint~that it must be a representative body, 
representative alike of the bishops, clergy, and 
laity. In point of fact, her Majesty's advisers 
would have to act simply as a jury, and to 
satisfy themselves that this body so constituted, 
according to the will and judgment of the 
Church, fulfilled in good faith the character of 
a representative body. Her Majesty would 
then recognise that body as such, and it would 
become incorporated under the provisions of 
the Act for the purposes which I shall have 
presently to describe. 

Now, tho committee will see how far we have 
got. We have passed our provisions through 
the intermediate period, and we are coming to 
the day fixed in the Act for tho principal and 
final provisions of the bill to take effect We 
have got iu operation a commission which is to 
be tho Di-gan of the State in giving effect to the 
whole of our arrangements, aud we have given 
time and every facility which properly belongs 
to us, not for bringing into operation, but for 
permitting to como into operation, that organ 
which we presume the members of the Church 
of Ireland will appoint iu order to transact thoii 
share of the complicated business which will 
remain to be transacted. I now come to the 
second and most important period of time which 
stivuds at ]>resent fixed in the bill as the 1st of 
January 1871. On that day, according to the 
provisions of the bill, the union created by Act 
of Parliament between the Churches of England 
aud Ireland would be dissolved, and *'the said 
Church of Jrcland hereafter referred •the I 
said Church ' " — 1 am now quoting the bill— 
would cease to be establish^ by law. There ; 
would be at the same time a saving dause in ; 
tho bill to prevent its having any effect on the • 
Act of Union other than that which is thus ' 
strictly limited and defined. On that day the 
ecclesiastical courts in Ireland would be 
abolished, the ecclesiastical jurisdic^n in 
Ireland would cease, the ecclesiastical laws in 
Ireland would no longer hind by any authority 
as law, the rights of pMtage would lapse on 


the part of the bishops, and all seelsdasticai 
Home authority on the part of the CShurch, the { rorporatioiia to that oo u i i try wofild be dissolved. 
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The eomiiiittee i» well aware that the Church 
iMf is not a corporatiou» but on aggregate of 
corpomtloiis. 1 am, I believe, strictly accurate 
in saying that with these pAvisions in operation 
on the Ist of January I&7I9 the work of the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church would be 
* legally completed. Tliere is, at the same time, 
a point of great importance, which I tliink this 
is the place for me to mention. Though we feel 
it to be a necessary— and it >vill, I think, l>e 
admitted by the House generally to l^e necessary 
—part of such a plan as this that it should at 
once put an end to tlio force and authority of 
ecclesiastical laws, as such, in Ireland, yet we 
also feel that it is our duty not unnecessarily 
to subjetft that religious communion now called 
the Irish Established Churdi to shocks and in- 
conveniences with re 8 )>ect to the management of 
its internal affairs not required by the st^ope of 
our measure. It is not our desire that this tran- 
sition— this great political transition — should Ihj 
attended with the maximum^ but rather with the 
minmum, of ecclesiastical oliange. Whatever 
ecclesiastical change is made, ought, in our 
opinion, to be the result of the free deliberate 
will of the membcr.s of the Established Church, 
and not of the shock inconsidcralely imparted 
by crude legislation to its machinery. 

We, therefore, propose that although the 
ecclesiastical laws shall lose thoir force as laws, 
in which respect they have a certain relation to 
the whole community, yet they shall bo under- 
stood to subsist as a form of voluntary (contract, 
which shall coutinuo to bind together the bishops, 
clergy, and laity now constituting the Estab- 
lished Church Tintil and unless they shall bo 
altered by the voluntary agency of tlie govrni- 
ing body which the members of tliat coinniunioii 
may appoint. In this way it appears to us that 
this great launch — and a great launch it un- 
doubtedly is, 80 far os all the ecclesiastical 
arrangements, properly so-called, are conccriied 
— will be effected smoothly, and I am, indeed, 
very conscious that it is desirable, on every 
ground that it should be so, for there will be 
quite enough to tax the energy, the prudeni'e, 
and the courage of the mein hers of the Chiindi 
of Ireland in making provision for the greab 
change which we are going to bring about in its 
inteni|^ affairs. The committee, having fol- 
lowed me thus far, will have perceived that vve 
have complete technical disendowment on the 
IHisfing of the Act, and complete and actual 
duestablisbment on the day to he named in the 
Act, and now standing for the Ist of January 
1871 . 

Next comes a matter on which 1 fear it will 
be m^duty to detain the connuittee for some 
time— the task of carrying out all those special 
snangemeute, by means of which the interests 
of Um parties affected by this great change will 
bsvo to be settled and adjusted in detail. I am 
sfteid 1 dionld, perhaps, alann the committee 


were I to state how numerous those arrango^ 
ineuts are, but they einliraco the vested inter- 
ests of incuiuhents—aud by the word “incum- 
bent” I wish to bo undev^tood as meaning a 
bishop or a dignitary of Iho ss well at 

a clergyman having parochial charge -the vested 
ittt^ests of curates, the case ot lay and minor 
ofSoes, the compeimtion for advowsons; the 
provisions to be adopted with rcsjioct to private 
endowments, the provisions with reK])ecl to 
churches, with respect to glcho houses, grave- 
yards, all of those, of coiirsu, being sulijeel to 
the life interests rticoguised by the bill. Tlnne 
are the arrangements connected with the wiml- 
ing-np of the he^iwit Donum., the arrangoiuenlN 
connected with the wiudlng-up of Maynooth, 
the arrangements fur disposing of the tithe com- 
mutation rent-charg(>, the arrangements with 
respect to the large class of property affected by 
the property-purcboHe olausos, and the arraiigc- 
iiients connected with the sale of the Church 
lauds by the conmiissionerB. 

Let me say a word first with respect to that 
which is the largest of all these subjects— namely , 
the case of the vested interest of incumbents. 
Now, tlie vesttHl interest of the iucuiulwnt is 
quite distinct, on the one hand, from his expec- 
tation of promotion. In all cases of the aboli- 
tion of ostablisbmeuts, bo they civil or ecclesi- 
astical, I am afraid that expectation is a matter 
into which, however legitimate it may bo, it is 
impossible for us to outer. The vested interest 
of the incumbent, then, is this— It is u title 
to nicoive a certain net imroino from the property 
of the Church, I say from the property of the 
Church, because I set apart rcveqvt.'i from pew- 
' rents, receipts fnnn foes, receipts from other 
ca.sual sources with which it is no brnsiuess ol 
ours to deal. The vested interest with whicli 
we have to deal is the right of the inciimhont to 
lie secured in the receipt of a certain auuual in- 
come from the property of the Churcli bi eon- 
Nidcruuou of the discharge of certain duti*'*} lo 
which h<‘. is hound as the equivalent he gives for 
that income, and subject to the laws hy whicli 
he is Ijfiund and the religious body to whb h Im 
belongs, TJierulore the comniitl'-e. will see in 
what .sense it is true that, althougli tiic Cliiirch 
at large, and the congrcguiiotis at large, have no 
veslitd interests, and it would be iinpossible to 
recognise anything of the kind, yet both the 
Church and the congregations are very largely 
concerned in the vested interest of tlie incum- 
bent, because his title is not a simpte, uiicnrnti- 
tional title to a certain i)ayujerit ul money, but 
it is a title to a payment of money iu (’.onsidcra- 
tion of duty. In the pcTfortnsneo of that duty 
the congregations and the <Jliurch arc deeply' 
concerned ; and 1 think it will be the opiiilou of 
the committee that it would be unjust to IheA 
to exiHMse them to unnecessary disparagemant 
by worsening the ronditions under whi^ they 
now stand in referettoe to the clergy. e 
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Such iB the vested interest of the cler^ ; and in comnmtation ; and althongh, undoubtedly, 
f may here say that although, as a rule, it is commutation would be an arrangement so far 
for parents t(j set examples to cljihlren, yet, in favourable to the Church collectively— «nd the 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, it sometimes very same thing wilAppIy totidem wrWs to the 
happens that children may set a good example Prebbyterians of Ireland — as enabling the Church | 
to parents. It has happened so in this instance, body and il.e individual to adjust their relations 
for the legislature of Canada, having to deal and to nmlce a more economical application of * 
with a cose undoubtedly far more simple, far their resources than vrould be possible by the 
less ditticult and conii)licated Ilian ours, yet, maintenance of the original annuities, yet the 
notwithstanding, in this one central and vital interest of the State in bringing these transac- 
RiiljJect — the manner of dealing with the ve.sted tions to a close will be felt amply to justify and 
interests of the clergy u]ioii whose incomes it strongly to recommend some an angeioent of the 
was legislating, and the permanent source of kind. 

whose incomes it was entirely cutting off — ^has Well, that is the mode in which we should 
undoubtedly proceeded upon princi]des W'liirh ]>rox)ose to ]»roceed W'ith respect to the great 
ajipcar to balance, or rather to maintain very subject of life interei»ts. These life interests are 
fairly the balance establislied bctw'cen, the separ- in truth by far tho greatest— and, indeed, much 
ate interests of tlie clergy and tlie general in- greater than all the ri ^t put together — of tlie 
terests of the Church to wiiich they heloiig, and demands upon the fund of the Church before it 
the congregations to which they iiiinister. Sub- becomes free and available for other purposes, 
stantially, and after allowing for necessary dif- I w’ish, however, to explain what 1 have not yet 
fcrciicos of expression, we think the basis afforded staled— that the recognition of life interests, 
by tho Canadian measure supidies us with no which would be conditional as regards the jkt- 
unsuiiable ])atiern after which to shape our own formance of the duties that are now the eqiiiva- 
proccedingb. lent for the incoino, would be unconditional in 

Such being tho case, I will briefly do'^cribc to other rcbpects. We should not altenijit to 
the committee how we propose to deal with the interfere, in Die main, with the position of the 
vested interest of the incumbent. The plan will clergyman either us proprietor or occupier of 
be this; The amount of income to wdiich each laud, lu many cases, indeed, as we know, the 
incumbent is entitled will be ascertained. It clergy of Ireland do farm their own glebes. In 
will bo made subject to deduction for the many cases they let laud from year to year. In 
curates be may have employed. That 1 will many cases the land is let upon short leases; 
farther explain when 1 come to the curate. It and although it w ouUl bo desirable if we could 
will bo made payable, in the case of each, bo to bring the clergy to give up the position of 
long OH he discharges the duty. And then there landlord us boon as x'ossiblc, we do not propose 
will bo a provision that the aumiit> itself may to effect this result by any compulsory enact- 
bo commuted upon the basis of capitalising it as mciil. Commutation, we think, will offer iii- 
an annuity for life. Therefore, tho commuta- dueements which will be huilicieut for thepnr- 
tion, taking Ibe rate of interest at llj }'er cent, pose; but, speaking generally, we do notprojiose 
will reprcM'nt his whole interest in the income by any coinjudsory provision in the bill to inter- 
he receives, presuming it to last for life. This fere wit li the position of the clergyman in relation 
coramiitatiuii can only be made upon the appli- to any part of his freehold, 
cation of the incumbent. He must be the ]»rime There is, how ever, one <‘xccptiou wiiich I mn^-t 
mover in bringing it about. Upon his ap]>Uca- lueiition, because it is an exception which, per- 
tion tho sum of money will be paid to that haxi.>, has a name and a bulk, though iusignU'i- 
which I shall call, for shortness, the i'burch cant in every other resjiect. It is the titlic 
body, but it will be paid to the Cliurch Iwdy comnmtation rtul-charge. We propose that 
subject to the legal trust of vli.^iliargLug the I the tithe com mutation rent-charge shall at 
obligation or covenant which we had ourseUcs , once and absolutely, and without any interven- 
to discharge to the incumbent— namely, to give I ing life interest, vest in the c.onmiis8ion under 
iiirn the annuity in full so long as ho discharged the Act, aiid^the reimon is that the tithe com- 
the duties. Tlie effect of that plan of com- mutation rent-charge, with the single exception 
mutation will be that, by means of the Church of a certain amount of fluctuation, which, of 
body, and of the inducements that will be given course, is rather in the nature of on incon- 
10 arrangements between the Church l>ody and veuience than a convenience to the clergyman, 
the incumbents, we, the State, should escape, is in every other respect a fixed interest; and 
AS we hope and believe, at a very early }teriod inasmuch as it Is very desirable immediately to 
from that which it is undoubtedly not desirable put in action rertaiu arrangements rrspeej^og it, 
to maintain longer than is absolutely necessary w'e ]>ropose to take it at once into the hands of 
-^namely, a direct relation of administrator and the eoiuiuissiouciw. the faith of ParUameiit, of 
recipient between tlic organs of the State and course, being pledged to the payment of tlv 
the individual clergy of the Church. That is the whole proceeds w'hich the cleigynian could 
uliture of the interest which the State possesBes derive from it. Besides that* there is anothci 
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very small exception which we have thought fit 
to make. I will speak hy-and<by of the case of 
chnrches which are in n|e, hut there are in 
Ireland ciiscs of churches wholly ruinous, many 
in graveyards, hut many apart from graveyards. 
In some cases the freehold ma3’ Imis in the 
incumbent of the parish. We propose at once 
to dispossess him of that freehold. Jt may be 
desirable that these sites should be disposed of 
either by throwing them into the burial-grounds 
or in some other manner, but there turn be no ad- 
vantage in keeping ti]i that barren freehold, which 
is totally unproductive of practical results to the 
clei^jmian, and is purely incidental to his po.sition 
as clergyman of a Church established by law. 

There is another change which would be made 
immediately upon Iho disestahlishment of the 
Cliiirch, and which it is my duty to bring 
specially to the notice of the commiiiK', 
although probably the view of the committee 
will be not only in favour of the change, hut is 
likely to he that under the circumstances of the 
case it is inevitable. Tlie committee is aware 
of the peculiar iiaiurc of the title of an Irish 
bishop to sit in the IJouse of Lonls. Ho has a j 
title to sit there for liJii, and yet it is an inter- ; 
mittent title. He is not a permanent ]iieiuh«>r 
of that iissomblj’, but lie is jilacod in a certain 
legal rotation which brings him there for a 
session and then dismisses him, in the case of 
the archbishop for one, and in the c/isc of the 
bishops for two or three sissions. We have had 
to ask onrselves whether it is desirable that a 
right of peerage so singular in its character and 
operation should continue after the disestablish- 
ment of the Chnrch. I own that it is not without 
some rogivt and pain that I xiropose a provision 
which should seem in the slightest degree to 
convey a slight or disparagement in point of 
dignity to indiiiduals who, as such, I believe to 
be fully and amx»ly worthy of the honours they 
enjoy in tlio House of Lords. Hut tlie anomaly 
is so great, and then, again, it is so obvious that 
the Irish bishoi»s are maintained in the House of 
Lords for the voiy X’urpose of rri»ri sentiijp' a 
national and an Established Cyhurc.h. that-- 
although not w'itliout regret as far as the 
individuals are conccrneil - 1 think we cannot 
hesitate to propose to the committee that these 
X>eera|fes should lax>se with the dit*stab]:shineiil 
of the Church. It is because thi.s iiroposal forms 
a qualification to the broad xmiiciple I have laid 
lown a.s to respecting life interests in their 
integrity that I have been so xiorticular in call- 
ing attention to it. 

Well, now, sir, I come to the case of the cur- 
ates, and I hope the committee will not l)e 
shocked at my endeavouring to state clearly the 
nainre of the provisions we prox>ose with regard 
to this most meritorions class of men, because, 
wearisome as it must necessarily be to you to 
pass through such a wilderness of details, yet 
there are many hnndieds of persons for whom 


this question may bo, or at least is believed bj' 
them to be, a matter of life or ileath, and who 
wait with the keenest anxiety to know the view 
that has been taken of tlu ir case. In speaking 
of tbo case of curates, 1 do speak sluiply of 
those clergymen who have eiitewd into transi- 
tory and flnetnating engagomeni'; for a week, 
month, or other short period. 1 bi>oak of those 
who are regularly enlisted in the service of the 
Church as curates, anil, in xioint of fact, are 
bound to that ofllee by a long life-tenure, unless, 
as they hope may at some time hapi>en, they 
should bo presented to benefices. I speak of 
those who in a x>ox>u1ar sense 1 may venture to 
call the curates of the frish Chnrch. 

There is a great deal of difiiculty in dealing with 
this class of persons, but the committee will 
observe that 1 am not now asking them to invade 
tho public or the national fiirul for the piirxioso 
of compensation. In the main I am only study- 
ing to secure the due axqdication to tho bcuoflt 
of the curate of those de(lu(!tion8 which wo have 
already made from the income of the incumbent, 
when proceeding to calculate his annuity for the 
)nn'x»oso of asi^u'taiiiing his vested interest. Wo 
]woposo to deal with tho curates ns follows; 
'I'he comnuBsiouers are to determine who aro 
curates x^ermaiieiitly employed, lii some cases 
the fonu of tin. iustrmneiit under which they 
are cmx>loyed will adcqnatoly de.Icnnine this 
X>oint, but in others it would not. Wo x)rox>080 
to leave tho matter to tho commisHioners, giving 
also to tho incujiibont tho iiowcr of objecting 
that A. II., his curate, w.'is not i»ormauoutly 
emxdoycd. It is required, alsti, ui order to 
enable the curato to take advanlago of tho 
Xirovislon on this x**'ii>t, that he shonld have 
been eini>loycMl on the Ist of •January 1H09, 
and that ho continue to be omjiloyed on the 
Ist of .Luiuary 1871, or that, if ho has 
cc.asc*l to be employed, the discuniiiuiaTice 
of hi cm]>loyiiiout sball be duo to soiiio eau.se 
other iiiai) his own free choice or iiiiscoinluct. 
That will be tlio test. Being so oligilile, ho 
would, jtrund be untitlod to have the in- 

tercht in his curacy calculated for life, lie woulfl 
have a vested interest in it in tiio sumo way as 
tho incumberit has in tho incoim* of liis living or 
bishopric, and ho would b« entitled t i liavc it 
commuted ui>on the .same terms. I lo won Id also 
bo subjected to tho corroHiiomlirig obligat ion to 
that which would Imj iinxmsod on Ifio Iticnmbcnt 
—that is to say, lie would be bound to continue 
tho duties he now XHirfomis until he effects an 
arrangement for commutation; he would b© 
Isjund if) render tho same servi'-e>? to the incum- 
bent that he formerly <lid, or if ho cease to romler 
them, in order to maintain his qualiiication, that 
cessation must l>e duo to some other cause th^ 
his own miscondu'Jt or free choice. 

With regard to tho curates of a more transi- 
tory class, we have a in o vision in tho bill which 
ai>pear8 to us a fair analogy to a similar provisftr 
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in the Civil Service finperannantion Act!), accord- 
ing to which gratuities may be awarded in conse- 
quence of disadvantages they may have sustained. 
But that is a matter of minor importance and 
miuiite detail upon which I will not at present 
detain the oornniittec. 

X come now to tlie aiTangeincuts f shall Ijave 
to make with regard to private endowments— 
and here it would be aa well to refer to a mis- 
understanding that sprung up in the course of 
last session in consequence of an expression used 
by me. I said in the course of discussion on the 
irish Chtirch tliat not less than three-fiftlis, as 
far as I could rcickon, of the whole money value 
of the property of the Church would l)e given 
back to the Clnirch itself or to its members in 
any form of disestablishment that Parliament 
would probably agree to. It was not generally 
observed how important a part of that statement 
were the words “or its members/' which I pro- 
nounced with some emphasis. What the Churcli 
will receive under the plan of the Government 1 
will endeavour to separate from what its mem- 
bers will receive. No doubt its members will 
receive compensation, and the congregations of 
the Church have a very real intero.st, if not a 
vested interest, in those compensations. But 
with regard to the Church itself, the proposal of 
the Government would be to convey to it nothing 
in the shape of what I may call marketable pro- 1 
perty — I will by-and-by explain what 1 mean 
by that phrase — with the exception of private 
endowments which it may have received. 

I beg the committee not to come prematurely 
to a conclusion as to the meaning of those words, 
but I think 1 shall be able to make thorn good, 
and to explain them in the course of what I am 
now going to say. WithvresjaH't to thcxso private 
cndownioiits we do not propose that the enact- 
ments relating to them should embrace chiircho.s 
or glebe houses, because these are dealt with on 
grounds of their own, which take them out of 
this category. But there arc private endow'- 
nietits in the Irish CMmruh, and althougli they do 
not ap|Miar to be very largo in amount they are 
various in form — such us eudowmeiits in glebe 
lands, in tithes, atid in money. And the defini- 
tion of private endowments w’e think it fair to 
take is this : In the ilrst place, it must money 
whicli has been contribute«l fVom private sources. 
It may have been given in a public character, as 
for example in the case of iSrimate Boulter and 
Primate Robinson ; but though given by persons 
holding a public position, its iiaving been given 
in a private capatlty evidently constitutes it a 
private endowment But we limit it by date, 
and tlie date we have chosen to projtose to Par- 
liament for limitation is the year lOdO^the year 
rf the Beetoration. 

The Toason that has recommended the date to 
us ii ihe fact that the Restoration was really 
tto period at which tlie Church of Ireland—tbe 
Refoiimed or Protestant Chnvoli of Ireland-nss- 


snmed its present legislative shaf^e and char- 
acter. Before the wars of Charles L, in all the 
three Cbttrclics of thft three kingdoms there were 
more or less the different elements that finally 
developed themselves into different forms of 
Protestantism, and these were in conflict together e 
within the bosom of the National Church. In 
England we had Puritanism and Anglicanism 
struggling for ascendency within the pale of the 
Church, os we are told in Scripture that Jacob 
and Esau struggled together within the womb 
of their mother. In Scotland there was the 
same struggle, with the exception that there 
Presbyterianism was really in the ascendency. 

In Ireland Presbyterianism and Episcopacy were 
struggling powerfully together during the reigns 
of J ames I. and Charles I. It may not be known 
to all who hear me — though it ought to be 
known, and it tends strongly to Justify us in not 
going beyond the Restoration — ^that the very 
confession, the doctrinal confession of the Irish 
Cliurch in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
was not the same us that in England. It was 
modelled by Archbishop Usher upon the highest 
Oalviuistic frame, and it included nine articles 
which composed a docuftient well known in Eng- 
land under the name of the Lambeth Articles, 
drawn up in the latter end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 1 hope 1 shall not wound the feelings ot 
any man when I say that it was one of the most 
fonnldable collections of theology which ever 
proceeded from the pen of a divine in the whole 
history of Christendom. It was different in 
spirit to the Thirty-nine Artidea of the Church 
of England, and the constitution of the Irish 
Church was practically different. Presbyterian- 
ism wuK not formally or legally recognised, but 
it had a real or practical recognition in Ulster, 
which was occupied by Scotch rather than Eng- 
lish colonisis, who were for the most part Pres- 
byterians. I find no proof that when a Presby- 
terian minister went over from Scotland to 
Ireland he was obliged to submit to rcordination, 
and if a bishop had to go into a place where 
ordination was going on, he was never allowed, 
as far os I can learn, in the case of a man of 
strong Presbyterian opinions, to assert his Epis- 
copal character and his exclusive power of ordi- 
nation, but had to beg for admission into the I 
room where Eie ordination was going on.* Even [ 
if we could trace ihe private endowments back | 
to so remote a period, the first effect would be 
to raise a strong controversy between the friends 
of l^sbytery and Episcopacy. 

When we come to the time of Charles IL, at 
which {>eriod the ecclesiastical condition both of 
England and Ireland became distinct, we a«ik 
you, then, to distinguish private and ^blic 
endowments, because we know historically that 
a man, at any rate, knew what he was doing. 

; and the fair presumption arises that if he gave 
' his money to the Church, it was ibr the sup- 
port of that fonn of leiigto to whieh it » now 
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ftf^Ued. That will he the definition we pro* do not^ properly fall within the ontegory ol 
poie to take with respect to prltrate endowments. ** marketable property. " Buyers will not eaaUy 
‘Hiey are not numerons ilk the Chnivh of Ire- be fonnd, and in Ireland, us far as I can nnder^ 
land, but they are of emaordinary iutert^Kt stand, there is no great insufllcivncy of ehurchea 
Take the case of the parish of Laracor, the —in the ISstablisbment there is a pruhxsioiH* 
parish of which Swift was vicar before he was among the Presbyterians or the BouiuuOathoUoa. 
transferrod to the deanery of 8t Patrick's. Be that as it may— whetlier fouiidt>d on feeling 
When he went into it, Laracor had a glebe or the inconvertibility of chim'hcs into market* 
fioiise and one acre. He left it with a glelie able proporty—wo have no doubt a\ liutevor that, 
honse and twenty acres. He improved and subject always to the general though not legal 
decorated it in many ways. It is sad and meb obligation of applying them to ndigious pn^ 
ancholy to learn, if only we look upon this poses, we propose that the ohurolioH of Ireland 
place as one of the memorials of so extraordinary should be handed over to the governing body oi 
a man, that many of the embellishinonts, or the disestablished Church witbas little difllculty, 
what our Scotch friends would call amenities" impediment, or embarrassment as possible, 
of the sflebe which grew up under his fostering Wliat wo propose, therefore, is, that within 
hand have since been effaced. Tie endowed tho the tmst those chundn^s may be taken on the 
vicarage with certain tithes which he had pur- simple declaration of tliat body that It is their 
chased for the purpose ; and 1 doubt whether it intention to take and maintain them for the put* 
is generally very well known that a curious poses of worship, or else to take them down, 
question arises on this bo(]uest, because a por- which they wish to do in certain cases, whore it 
tion of his property— by-the-by, consisting, I is expedient for the purpose of sulisUtuting for 
believe, of those very tithes— was loft by him them now churches, which tlie governing body 
for what he calls — I never knew the term to may desire to build, and which may be more 
bo used elsewhere — “the Episcopal religion rouvemont, especially having reference to tho 
established in Ireland." , But that extraordinary altered temporal circunistanccs of their oominu* 
man, even at the time when he wrote that the nity. Under those circumstances, I have no 
Irish Catholics were so down*troddun and in* doubt a great iiunibor of these churches will bo 
significant that no possible change couhl ever taken over by the governing body of tho dUWk 
bring them into a position of importance, tablishod Church ; but, whether that be sp 4 lf 
appears to have foreseen the day when tlio not, it is our duty to make provision for 
ecclesiastical arrangements of Ireland would bt» accidental case of churches being refused. lj|f 
called to account; because, not satisfied with churches bo not taken over by the governing 
leaving the property to maintain the Episcopal body, wo are not led to think that it would be 
religion he proceeds to provide for the day win* 11 expedient for Pailjament to conteii*p1ato their 
that Episcopal religion might bo dlscstaliii sited, at tual transfer, umlcr operation of law, to any 
and be no longer the national religion of the other religious coiiimuuity ; nor are we led to 
country. Apparently by some secret iiiliuia- believe that would be generally desired by any 
tion he foresaw tho shortness of its existence as other ]iarty. Wo, therefore, take a general 
an Establishment, for he left the projicrty Mtb- iiowor to enable I ho conimissionors to (lis]>oso of 
jeet to a condition that in such cose it hbould the site, or of tin building itscdf, or, more jiro* 
be administered for the benefit of the poor. p'^riy, its inalcrials. 

The value of the private endowments, as fai Now, there is a c^isc on which I should say a 
as we have been able to ascertaiu, is not mote few words, because 1 think it is one in which 
than half- a- million, between land-titbes and eipitiy requires or recoroinends that we should 
money. It is very uncertain. J may say here makeahiiiall allowance from the cei'lc.iiastical 
that 1 think the committee will recognise the hind to the disestablished Church. Unhappily, 
fairness of a step ,which we propose to take. * in Ireland there are not copiously Kcattcred, as 
There may be a good deal of legal research and in England, churches which are bcairdiil and 
legal ^I>enditiire requisite In or^r to obtain wonderful specimens of art, and wdii'di iorni one 
avideiice upon those titles. We iirojiobe, there* ‘ of tho richest portions of onr natiraial tieusnry ; 
fore, to authorise the coninussiuucrs to allow . but here and there in Ireland tlicpi uieihurches 
the parties reasonable expenses in where < of that class. I need only mention one which 
Uipy^ think those expenses have been fairly ' has been before the public lu a nianner 

undertaken in ascertaining the title and cstab- of late years— the Church of Ht l*.iti n k in Dub- 
lisblng the fact of private endowments.* I m v , lim We cannot but admit tlii^c tw<j |rroposi* 
come to the churches. This is the way in w'hich > lions : In tho first ])lacc, that is desirable 
we pi^ppose to deal with churches. When Isay that such churches should Uj inaiiituinedi that 
chttfcheo, 1 mean principally — indeed, I may it would not be desh abJo for the credit or chef* 
eay ezc^ively— churches which arc in use by acter of the country that they should fall inW 
the pn^nt Established Chnrch. Now, it is decay ; and the second ]irrtpo«»ition Is that the 
<ttiite evident that ehurdbes cost a great deal of ' maintenance of such fabrics is more than we 
monef to erects but that when erected they j have a right to cocpect by means of casual 
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iintary contrilmtionB. If Midi a couj'rcKalion, reforfhce to it As, in the <uise of the chorcheft, 
fonmlcd on voluntary haaes, shonid think to there are some men of a practical turn of mind, 
erect for iteelf such a churcli as St Patrick’s or not perhaps open ^much on the side of their 
Westminster Abbey, it will be for them to Ijc imagination, whoso minds were materially inilu- 
reKi>oDsible for its maintenance ; but, with re- eni%d by the observation that chttnihes were not 
spect to those fabrics which have been erected a inarkotablc jiroperty, so the same feeling ob- ^ 
and have }>een held under the expectation of tains as a general rule with respect to glebe 
permanent maintenance, we propose— subject to houses, the value of which, while immense to 
very careful limitations, for we confine thcuum- the body that may possess the churches, is very 
her to twelve churches— Unit the commissioners sniall indeerl to iOny other persons, 
should 1)6 authori.seil, where it is desirable that How correct T am iu making this statement 
a church should be maintained as a national the committee will be enabled to judge when I 
monument, and where it is found tliat the main- inform them that we can trace an expenditure 
tenance would be loo heavy for a voluntary upon tlie glebe houses, not including sites, 
coiigr<‘gation, to allow a modiiratc sum for its ariiounting to £1,200,000, and yet the whole of 
maintenance t<» those to whom it is given up. the iiresent value of them in Ireland, fncluding 
"J’his is not a very large provision, l>ut it is one the ground upon which they are built, is csti- 
rocommeudod by the distinct equity of the case, mated at only £18,000 per annum. [Murmurs 

I will say one word with regard to churches from below the gangway on the ministerial 
w-hich arc not in use in Ireland. Some of these snle.] 1 hear a good deal of murmuring from 
national monuments arc of a curious and inter- some quarters of tlie Ilnuse, and I am not sur- 
csting chanictcT; but, at tlie same time, as in juised at it, because when these facts first cane 
the case of the churfln-s at Glendalough, they to luy knowledge T w.is astonished myself. [An 
are not suited or adapted to ]»nblio worship, hoii. member inquired whether the sum incn- 
Therefore, we propose that such churches Khonld tioned included the value of the glebes.] No, 
be handeil over to the Hoard of \Vorlis, witli ;ui if I wanted to confuse fhe matter thoroughly I 
allocation of funds sufficient for their due and sliould merely have to discuss the subjects of 
brooming preservation. In other cases where th** glel>e houses and the glebes together. I 
there arc remains of churches and site.s of have alluded to tins })oiut liccause I desire to 
churches, they might form burial-grounds, or bo draw a distinction between the. title of the 
taken up and restored by one of Hie religious Churcli to wluit may be looked upon as pro- 
communities of the country. Tlmugh tbeir | perty, because it can be converted into a sensi- 
value may bo insignillcant, we ask l*arliament j Idi' amount of money, aud its title to that 
to give power to the commissioners to dis}>osc of | wldi h, liowever valuable to it as a l)ody, has no 
tliem to those communities. | marketable value. 

The next qiioatiou, 1 am sorry to say, lik*‘ IIow’evi*r, 1 by no means wish to bo under- 
that of the curates, is be.sct with complication s. stood as saying tb.at the glebe houses of Ireland 
It is one which was before tlie ])ubnc last } ear, are worth nothing. Oii the contrary, I will 
and with respect to it my views arc very much prove to the House that they are not worth 
qualified, or, iudee.d, I may say alinast over- nothing, and I will do so by showing that we 
turned, by the stale of facts that since then w'c shall not get hold of them w'ithout paying for 
have become more accurately acijuaiiitcd with, tiieiii, as, unfortunately, tin y arc saddled with 
It ie the ciise. of the glebe bouses ; ami I wi.di heavy building (barges. It is a singular fact 
when I speak of them t») iiidude the see houses, j that u]»ou these glcho houses, which are valued 
08 1 ineluded the l)ishoi)s when I spoke of tin* i ut the prest‘ut inuiuent at £lS,t)0() j>er annum — 
iiicutuboute, because, in all essential respects, I perhaj's you may b«5 justified in adding 20 per 
they stand on the same footing. With rc.>pect ' cent, to that amount in order to bring the value 
to the glebe houses, it is exceedingly ditlicult to , to the r.ack rental— there should be in addition | 
analyite the sources from which the means of j to the eiiornioua .sums already laid out upon ! 
building them have proceeded. Parliamentary I tliem a Imilding charge outstanding of^abont 
grants have had a share of it, and private en- \ £2rM),0(X). That is the, exact stale of the case, 
dowinents have had a share of it ; but the greater | and 1 ciinnot imt Itioo pointedly to the com- 
part of tho.se funds has hitherto been supplied mittee. £l,2(Kt,0ua has l>een already laid oui 
V>y charges deducted from the incomes of tht ’ upon thi.s projicrty, of which the annual vglue, 
clergy under Acta of Parliament, enabling them ‘ .according to the t'^iiemerits valuation, amounte 
to chiurge tlieir successors as well as themselves to £18,600, and a further sum of £250,000 is 
Now, a Dke and knotty question ari.^es, as to ; still payable upon it on account of a building 
whether money so obtained is to be regarded as charge — a sum which must be paid in ondcr to 
a public or a private endowment. 1 con iuuagme enable us to come into legal possession of it. 
a whole night spent in the discussion of that Now, that is not certainly a very invit|ng pro- 
point The greatest difhcnlties have arisen spect. 1 confess 1 was greatly astonished when 
upon tlds point, and I myself have inclined 1 found that projierty which last year I proposed 
Aiuetiiues one way and sometimes another with to treat as convertible property of very oonsid 
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erabte value tumevl out to have this laiigo cliarf»e ! alrea^ly ailoptetl hy Pavb.uiu'ut in the case of the 
upon it and to 'l»e of such coinpunxtively Hinall j Act of WilUani IV.. uiuUt which puhlio money 
mftrkeUble value. Howeve% such os it is, we • was advanced -uiuliiv simiowluu onerous condi- 
of coome propose to takeit. ; lions, it is truo -to tlio Homan raihobcs and 

If tlie statement 1 have made i«rove to be in- i the rreshytmans of In land f.-i tins }»nri>o»o of 
• accurate, and should it turn out tlnat the ghdio biiildiui; globo houses. Altlum-h wc have not 
houses are of more value than 1 am now stating inserted any clause to ciirry out such a pvoposal 
them to be, what I am now aXiowX to say will be in the prcsmit bill, we tliink it nis\ bo dosiriihh* 
subject, of course, to reconsidoration. Assuin- that loans for this purpose may 1 h‘ grauliMl upon 
iiig, however, that my inforination is eonvet easy terms contomporanconsly with ilnMvinding- 
with reference to the value of this proju'rty, then up urrangomonis to bo cimdncud i>y I in iViio'^n 
it appears to me that the best coarse we can ustical Commission. A1 the saino iitne it w ill la 
adopt under the rirciun stances is this. This necessary to limit the operation of that sysbun 
building charge, wliioh will have to be paid by within a certain jicriod of time, bot'aiiMo 1 lliink 
us in the^rst instance, is not uniformly distri- it is open to considerable doubt whether it 
bated over the whole of the glebe houses. It is would lie desirable to keep a law of that kind 
probable that in some cases it vrill amount to . pernmnently uiion the statute-book, seeing that 
almost their full marketable value, while in * it might possibly leuil to some controversy in 
others no building charge at all will have to be rrelund. 

paid. The necessity of paying the building The question relating to the burial-grotind'f 
charge tvhere it exists is hiinling upon us, lie- may he disposed of very shortly. I projiose 
cause in such a case the incumhent would have that the burial-grounds belonging to .a chiirob 
been entitled to recover it from bis HuccesMir, sliall pass along with it. lo llie b'linich body 
and consequently when the iiioniiihi nt dies or hohling the iat ter, jirovision howeviM' being niado 
commutes under the pro\isioiKs of this lull, either in all ca-ses for tin- ]UesiTV'atiou of existing in- 
he or his family will bu'cntitled to recover it tiTCsts in the biirial-groiiiMl. It is ’viiown to 
from us tis standing in the place of 1ii.s successor, tlie committee 1 hat the law in hclaml, iis reccJiMy 
We are, therefore, bound by law and by jlI.^tIcc I adjusted with respect to hnrying-.mmnds, in 
to discharge this obligation, and we are not ^ very dilfcrcnt from, and is niucb more favour- 
called upon to exercise any di.scretion in the : able to the public, than that in force in Eiighiiul. 
matter. Wo sludl come into jiosseshion of tin- ' We propose tliat all otlur biirial-groiinds shall 
glebo hou8c.s when the existing lile interests an bo given over to tin' giianliuns of the poor, and 
exhausted, because our interest will still be we ])roposo to gi\o iiiiirormil.y and himplieity to 
only in the nature of a reversionary interest in Hie provisionu of the law v/hicli is now ui partial 
the property, and then wc shall liave lo pay the aelion. 

amount of the building charge still ontstunding I think I liavf now tlonc with the, witnliiig-iip 
at the time. arr:ing<*iiient.s of llie )>ill as far as the IC-stabiished 

Having come into pos8e.s.sion of the property ('hmdi is eoncerne*]. There still remains n 
upon those terms, wo shall asMime that tin* j^uliim of them which, although not very «\- 
glcbo hon^p, where fully' chargetl, is no propel ty leuMve in ainniinf, Is yet of very gnat import- 
at all, hut we shall still regard the land upon anec, ;ii, I one. wdin h, I am hound lo mill, is by 
which it stAnd.s as valuable jiroperty. Wo shall no mean • fiec in uil its liearing from difln nliy. 
say to the Church body: You liave taken the. It was at all line-M jiart of the views of llio.e 
church, and you may now negotiate with us for who propo.sed ihc reKoliitioiis of last year that 
the laml upon wliiJi the glebe Imuse is luu!:, j with the discstablislimenl of tlic ChiinJi nm .l, 
and also for a small glebe not c-wceding ten ' enmo the tinai cessation of all rel.ttion i ilween 
acres in e.\tent of adjacent land, which we will 4,ljc Stale and Ui« l*rcHl»yturiaii clergy in ln‘iuiu1 
sell you at a fair valuation.” Jlut wo sh.all ado : ami between the State and the (’ollf,ve of^Iay- 
“Where you take the land you may lake the noolh. 1 have, now to consider in what manner 
house ;^)nt you must reimburse us 'the whole of < fleet i.s to bo given to that convi"li'>n, M'ljicli 
the building charge wc have paid upon it, Hub- was strongly entertained hy the IJmiv, ami 
ject to the limitation that it shall not exceed ten which was, in fact, cmbodii'd in a f<>iii tij le^ohi- 

years’ valuation.” After a great deal of lamsid- lion jiaased by the House during tie; .M-Hsioi) fit 

eration, and after finding that tlio treamiru we • ISGH, which was add*'il to tlie oilier ihreo rcho. 

: believed we possessed in the glebe houses was luiioiis which had been j'li vin'isly agreed to. 

! merely visionary, we have come to the conclu- : The sum which we have now to deal wiih i« an 

sion that this is the best plan we can adopt in | annual sum of about <)l that amount 

dealing with this de.scription of projierly. It * £26,000 a year conHtitiUe«t.h"vot»! for Maynooth, 
has been said that facilities ought to bo given, | andbetween£‘15,(K)0aiid /J.''^O,OM0i*^ilM*a"gn*gatt» 
although not in the way of grants lo the mem- ! of the voles given forth.* various eommuijities or 
bew of other communions, for the purpose of j Presbyterians. We are no longer <1* aling with a 
enabling them to erect glebe houses for them- j siinjde and single liody linown to the Jaw a.>« th^ 
MdveSk Now, that is a principle which ha; been) Established Church, but we are dealing with 
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clossefl wTilohy in point of religions oxnnion, fall 
under a threefold division. 

l*ho intc.rest now iKjfbre us is that of the Old 
or Scok'h Presbytorians, as I may call them for 
distinction's sake ; the imxt is that of the minor 
nodies of Presbyterians, who are separated in 
Ireland from the main body, not only by 
religions communion, but by grave difTcrcnces 
in those matters which lie at the foundations of 
the Cliristian faith. There are tliree or four of 
these iiodies, snch as tlio Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster, the Presbytery of Antrim, and one or 
two more, who fall under a different class of 
religionists; these, or some of them, entertain- 
ing Ariun or what are called Unitarian opinions. 

Ilien there are Die Roman Catholics, snffl- 
ciontly known to us to dispense with the 
necessity for any description as regards their 
religions opinions. Tf I refer to these distinc- 
tions of religious belief it is only for tlic jiurpose 
of stating in the broadest manner that on the 
part of her Majesty’s Qovemincnt T entirely 
decline on the preftcnt m^casion to enter into 
such Tiuittei'B. I will not for one nionicnt ask 
what arc the political or the religious {leciiliari- 
ties of these bodies, profeshing Die Christian 
name, with whom wc arc to deal ; but I will 
endeavour to deal with them strictly, im- 
partially, and (Mpiitably on the principles of 
civil justice, which apply to them all alike, and 
which render it iniipiitous and wrong to raise 
conlroversial questions in regard to them or to 
matters of religious belief. The groun'l they 
stand on is that of ciiizciiMhip— the claim they 
urge is that of general equity and good faith. 
We, the Oovcrnnient, have reeognifNcd that 
claim. r am conliilent that I'urliameut will 
recognise that claim in Die case of the Kstab- 
lished Churcli. Let us endeavour to proceed 
upon Dio sanio fair, and just, and liberal, 
though iuo«U ""atA', and prudent recognition of it 
in the cihO of ihese bn<lie.s exterior to the 
Establi.shcd Oburch. A^ow, as resjK!Ct» the 
larger part of this sum of i-7d,()(>0 a year, there 
is no ditliciilty — when you conu! to look at it in 
the light of a juirely civil iiitoroat. Most of it 
is given in tlio shape of a direct vote of so much 
money I^ssing iinmediatfly from the State to 
the Iftdividual through the synod, but in all 
cases the nature of the vestei] interest and 
exX>ectancy-~eall it whiit you like— is the same. 
All we liave to do is to take prerisoly the same 
course ns with respect to the clergy of the 
Established Church. Take the question of 
Income — which here Iteing a were matter of 
money can be at once ascertained— that is not 
given to him for nothing, bnt on the condition 
of the porformanco of duty. Hence, with a 
flight modification, which 1 need not here 
mention^ a similar claim will arisi* in the case 
of the PresbyUdan minister to that which I 
have already explained in the case of the 
^neumbent : and the bill also will give to lum a I 


power of commutation is every labetioitfai 
respect corresponding with that proposed to be 
made for the clergy of the Established Chsxcb. 

So far with respect to the clergy and to life 
interests proper. Beside the mfoisters who 
perform spiritual offices in particular coiigrega<«^ 
tions, there is another class that appears to us 
to have a claim; they are what are called 
assistants and successors. Now these gentle- 
men are in a condition, not indeed as to the 
abundance of the interest at which they are 
ultimately to arrive, but otherwise 1 take it 
legally in a condition not very far removed from 
that of an heir of entail; they are already 
appointed to the assistant partorahip of a 
])articular congregation ; they derive no benefit 
from the Regium DonuM, but the office of 
assistant which Diey Uuici entitles them to suc- 
ceed after the death or resignation of the inenm- 
beiit, and consequently it is urged that they 
have a just claim to Die expectancy created by 
that right of succession. This is not a very 
large matter ; it consists only of the difference 
in value between the life of the inenmbent and 
the yonngcT life of his successor; but to that 
extent we think it just that the claim should lie 
provided for. 

Then there is another class — the teachers of 
Presbyterian educational institutions under the 
general assembly of the l^sbytery of Ulster, 
With regard to them, though they are not 
ministers, but professors only, we propose to 
deal with them precisely in the same manner us 
if they were pastors of churches, and to assure 
to them thetr snlarie.*}, together with a like 
power of commutation. But now comes a 
greater difficulty, with respect to those ednea- 
tioual eslablishments to which I wish to call the 
ritteutioii of the committee for a few moments. 
W1i<>n wt> disestablish a Church, and when a 
particular congregation ceases tc- liavo a pastor 
found for it by public funds, it feels an im- 
mediate want, and a stimulus is applied to it to 
satisfy that want. But when you deal with an 
establishment for educational purposes, a rather 
different order of considerations comes into 
play. Tliero are several points which ought to 
be taken into account, although I will not say 
precisely what amount of weight is to lie given 
to them. « » 

In dealing with these Pvesbyterian places of 
education we have information upon which to 
proceed, but in dealing with the professora of 
the College of Mayiiooth we know nothing as to 
the details of the arrangements mode with them. ^ 
We have chosen to constitute a trust by the 
authority of an Act of ParBamen^ and to that 
trust we have committed the disposahsof the 
grant which Parliament has though fit to 
make. Well, now, what is the experience of 
England ? The experience, in particular, of the 
iTaining colleges proves that there shc^ be 
somo^ oonsidentioa in dealing with esCaMiih- j 
»*■ 
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meats for educatioa. 1 oagbt aot, perhaps, to 
bring into the present disoassioa the case of 
; Triiuty College, Dnblin, her Majesty*fl 
; Ciovemmnt make no proposal ajHin that stil)- 
! jeet at the present times. But it is jHsrfectly 
\ jlbin that if the 1 louse and the legislature 
I shoald adopt the niensuro that we now submit 
to it. Trinity College, Dublin, will have to l>e 
made the subject of legislation. It is also, I 
think, qnite plain that it will be iiui»ossible to 
maintain the present exclusive application of 
the revenues of Trinity College to the puiqmses 
of a goveniing body and staff wholly connected 
with one religious persuasion. It is quite 
possible that Parliament may apply to Trinity 
College ttfe same lenient method of dealing 
which it commonly adopts, and may think tit 
to leave some moderate provision applicable to 
the rearing, or to the teaching, at leasts of the 
clergy, who will, os n clergy, become dependent 
entirely upon the resources of a voluntary com- 
munion. But undoubtedly when we come to 
deal with Trinity College we shall feci the force 
of this argument, that to put a sharx:> tnrniina- 
tion to the career of an educational establish- 
ment is a more trenchant operation than to do 
the same with the machinery for providing a 
ftarochial ministry, because one is a much 
stronger stimulus to perHOiis to provide them- 
selves with clergymen than the other is to 
induce them to maintain schools in which these 
clergymen can bo trained. These general con- 
siderations, at the some time, are considerations 
I which 1 know must not be pushed beyond tlieir 
proper limits. 

1 hope the House will think, when I come to 
the end of this long and wearisome statement, 
that whatever the Government have done, they 
have endeavoured to keep strict good faith. 1 
believe that I have announced no xtrojiosal as 
yet to which that character will not be hold to 
apply when it is compaml with our former de- 
clarations ; and 1 trust that my announccHicnts 
will remain the same to the end of the chaf)tei. 
1 have now to consider in the light and spirit of 
our general arrangements, and, subject always 
to the full maintenance, in letter and in spirit, 
of that which wo have heretofore declared, what 
appears to ns the most equitable method of deal- 
ing with the Jteffium Ikmuvi, the gipnt to May- 
nooth, and all similar grants. The I’rcnby- 
terians are interested in this matter in respect 
of the college which they have in Belfast, and 
likewise in respect of a similar institution wldch 
exists for the benefit of minor Presbyterian 
bodies ; the Roman Catholics are interested in 
it through the College of Maynooth ; but there 
am a3s<« several other payments ma<le by Par- 
liament which, on tbe whole, fall under vei^ 
mudl the same class of ccntaideralions^ There 
hr the payment made by Parliament to what is 
the Fresbyterian Widows’ Fuad. Now, 
thatv of eooiM. exkfes for the purpom of sufq>1y- 


ing wants that are coming into operation tnm 
year to year, and it would be very hard to with- 
draw that widows’ fund witlumt notice. Jn the 
same way it would be hard 1o withdraw with- 
out notice the grants now madi' In rrcs)>yteriiiii 
educational establishments and to the College 
of Maynooth. There is another class of pay- 
ments made by the Presbyterians to their syno- 
dical officers. They hold an oiVicc ri yarding 
which it is very difficult to define the degree to 
which it should bo considered a vested inWrest. 
But when we look at the whole of those matters, 
and read them in the light of the declarations 
and proceedings of last year, we have adopted ^ 
first, the }>riuciple that now i>erinanent uiulow- 
ineut can be given to them out of the puidiv 
resources properly so-called ; and, secondly, the 
Xtrinciplo that no permanent endowment can be 
given to them out of the National Kcclcsiasticiil 
Fund of Ircdand. What wo propose, and we 
think it a fair and equitable proi>osal, is, that, 
in order to give time for the free consideration 
of the arrangements and the construction of 
scales for iliu suiiRfaction of life interests, and 
for avoiding violent shocks and disappolntinenta 
to those whose plans for life may already have 
been made upon the snpi>osition of the continu- 
ance of arrangeiiiunts which have so long existed, 
and which were solemnly made, there should be 
a valuation of the interest of all these grantfH-*a 
life interest at a moderate sc.ale, or at fourteen 
years' purchase, of the eaxntal amount now 
annually voted. [Sir S. Northcoto ; ** ’Jbe 
annual amount/”] Yes, the annual amount 
It is a life interest, and it is to bo commuted os 
a life interest is commuted, upon the ago of the 
individual. That nge varies. In the ease of 
Presbyterian ministers, as there is a largt; num- 
ber of years, that uniouut is high. Ju tbe cose 
of bishops and dignitaries it is somewhat lower. 
We take tuurtceii years as, on the whole, a fair 
auimint <'f these diirerent grants. Wo loojtose 
to treat tl oiri Hiibsiantially as life interests, and 
the payiiK nt is to be analogous to that niiido on 
other life interests, and ibis to wirnl up and 
close all tlio relations between those bodies tuid 
persons and tbe State. 

*• Well, now, sir, I am <:oriiing in sight of port 
There are two or three points which wiB not 
take long, apart from the question of p ligiori 
and matters of controversy, but wliich are of so 
much interest to gontlcruen conncctul witli Ire- 
land and the land of Ireland, ami winch like- 
wise have so innocent and beiicfi? lal a hearing 
on Uie land question of Ireland, that 1 innst licg 
for a little more of the indiiigt n; c of the com- 
mittee. First of all, J would ed to explain 
what I fear some of my hean-rs will think ought 
to be placed In tbe categorj’ of financial pussies.^ 
If they do not entirely follow ini', I will ask 
them, without understandutg me, to believe it, 
and I will undertake to make it good upon a 
future rccasfon. It relates to the important 
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subject of the tithe rent-chAi^e of Ireland. I 
have already said that I attach great iniportanoe 
to the merging of the tithe rent-charge, and for 
that reason the coiurnission will step into the ' 
jioHseHsiou of it immediately after the pasHing 
of the Act, Well, if there be here any horn 
gentlomcn possesMMl of land in In land -and 
there are many - they will not be very grateful 
to me for what I am going first to state. It is 
that wc shall give to them unconditionally the | 
tithe rent-charge at *22 jf years’ purchase. That 
is, of coiirso, 22.} years’ purchase, not of the old 
gross X’lOO, hut of the JL'75 a year. We make ! 
that oiler because we think there may be land- 
lords in Ireland who will be tlisposed at once to 
wind lip the arrangement with us. 

r.iil if gi-ntlcmen w'ill listen to mo they will | 
sec that we have another alternative for those ; 
who may not be disjiosed to ]mrehaso t he tithe ; 
n nt-eharge out and out in niouey down at 22J j 
years’ piirehase. It is this — Wc make to them | 
a eomjnilsory sale, I have not the least idea i 
that any one wdll object to lliat. Wo convej i 
tlm tithe ivnt-oliarge. to them under the iollow- 


say on this subject when I add that while in 
this manner we shall give 22^ years* purchase 
for the tithe rent-fharge of Ireland, the average 
rate at which that charge sells in the market is 
very little, if at all, more than 16 or 17 years’ 
purchase. On the other hand, it is not a bai^ 
arrangement for the ]jnblic, because it may be 
safely taken as a gtuieral rule that the public, 
in arrangements reaching over a long period of 
time, are perfectly safe in undertaking to lend 
at f3i per cent. 

There is another point which need not detain 
118 more than a moment. It relates to what will 
be in the recollection of Irish gentlemen— but 
there are very few still here who were in the 
House at the period of the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Act — as the Perpetuity Purchase 
rhiusos. 'J‘liey AUTe clauses of an arrangement 
somewhat doubtful for the interest of the 
national ecclesiastical property of Ireland, We 
feel that under this bill equity requires that the 
persons who arc now possessed of a title to pur- 
cliase under these clauses should not l>e suddenly 
deprived of that title. But wc also feel it to be 


ing conditions : We ibargo Iheiri in our bof»Ls ; impossible, in a measure of disestablish inent 
with X'2200 for every net a year of tithe j and disendowmiuit, b:> keep those claiisc.s per- 
rcnt-charge. Thai is to say, we sell them a tithe iiianeiilly in existence, in consequence of the 
rent-charge, at a rate to yi"ld tin m 1} per cent. ; highly anomalous and inconvenient confusion of 
We then credit them on the other side with a interests which they create. We therefore pro- 
loan of equal uinounl. W'e provide that they poee that the power to purchase, now in the 
shall pay olV that loan by annual instalments, hands of the tenant, shall remain in existence 
with interest. But the rate of interest to he for three years from the Ist of January 1871, 
eJmrged on the iuslalmeut i.s Si per cent, ^’he and if not n»adi‘ use of in that interval, it shall 
consequenei* of that is that a fund of 1 per cent, then liiially lapse .and determine, 
will remain as a sinking fund to ahsoili the AnotluT question of great and universal in- 
principal. The ]mre,ha.ser of the tithe rt*nt- terest arises here. The commissioners to be ai>> 
charge in that form— (xei'pt that he will get pointed under this bill, or some body which 
rid of the tliiet nation, for we must give him a may succeed them, after the difficult and oner- 
fixe«l amount- will not b(' called u]kui to iiiakf‘ ous part of the arrangement shall be dis]»osed 
any addilum whatever to his annual ]i:i}ineiit. of, will, as 1 think, be the holdoTS of aconsider- 
lle will be liable to that annu,i.l juiyiiieiit for able amount of ju-operty. The question is in 
torty-tive \ears, and at the elo".e of that term he what investment .“hall that las hold. The pcrj>e- 
will, umler this un.ni'*,enient, have the iviil- tuity pnrch.ase rents now in existence appear to 
charge, whatever it may he, for the residue t»f form, as far as they go, a very eligible descrip- 
thetime for nothing. 'IMiaLwill he the tinanci.al turn of investment, because they have tho cer- 
effeot of the JirrangeTnent, w hich, I think, wdll tainty of landed income W'ithout the incident's of 
not hti bad for the Irish landlord. I perceive by fluctuation, or any of those diflicult administra- 
the bu/z around mo that this subject is not tive questions which attach to the character of 
without some interest to a great ni.any lion, the landlord. The committee will, how’ever, 
members. I niay here s.ay that in dealing with agree withfne that it is not desirable eitber tliat 
this question I have ventured to lament the this commission which we now propose to ap- 
nocessity under wdiich rarliainent has found point, or any Slate authority in its plac^, should 
itself on a former oceasiim of xvasting the j>ro- continue permanently to hold the Church land 
perty of tho Irish Clmrch in order to prevent its which will necessarily come into its possession, 
being 5 SO great 'in its magnitude as too mucli to Such a commission is not and canuot be per- 
shock the public mind. We have not proceeded manently a good landlord, and it is far better 
on that principle of wasting. We have not that it should discharge itself aa soon as may he 
Bougiit to work down tho residue that will n- off duties it cannot properly fulfil • 
c xaain to be disposed of ; but wv lia\ e endeavoured What we propose, then, is that in selling the 
to make tho most economical arrangement for proprietary rights of these estates, the power oi 
the Interest of that fund oi which the equity of pre-emption should be provided for the tenants, 
^the case admits. And the committee will the and, what is more —indeed, without this addi- 
*moFe readily give me credit for what 1 have to tion» I do not think 1 could claim for tlm 
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I provirioB credit for anything moT& than good I 
’ iutentiona—we further propose that in snch sales i 
three-fourths of the pnrchasteinoney may he left ‘ 
upon the secnrity of the land, and that the 
charge so remaining shall be liquidated by iu- 
stalmeuts, upon the principle adopted in the 
Drainage Act, by which we make the whole re- 
I payable in twenty-two yeara. Now, the nature 
I of this proposal the coinniiltoo thoroughly com- 
prehend, and I trust it will meet with their 
I approval. It does not jdace tlio land in the 
; market in an anomalous character; it docs not j 
I make the State rea}K)nsible for duties that it I 
’ cannot fulfil, and the penuanont retention of 
! which is alien from its nature. Audit wdllhave 
the econdinical elTect of materially improving 
i the price that we shall got for the land, and by 
j this means wo shall try the experiment on a 
limited scale of bn^aking up jiropcrties in a 
manner which I believe to bo perfectly safe, 
easy, and unexceptionable. 

I will now, sir, give to the commitlec the 
fmancial rchult of these operations in a \t*rv few 
1 words. W’ith r»*spect to the income of the Iri.sli 
j Church I shall say little, tor 1 have giout dilH- 
* culty in making out wh^it it is. The Church 
i Commission laboured assiduously between ISd? 
and the end of 18tid, ami they have reported as 

< the result of their inquiries that the income of 
the Irish Church is £61 C, 000 a your. I must 
say, with very great respect for their sixteen 
months of toil, that 1 humbly dissent from the 

i conclusion at W'hich the comniisKion arrived. It 
' seeiiib to me that they placed the revenue too 
! low. 1 find that one of the commissioners, 

< Colonel Adair who in knowu to have taken an 
j active }iart in their labours, has within the hist 
I fortnight published a staioment in which he 
j puts the income of the Irish Churcli as high as 
i £839, OtX) a year. 1 do not place it quite so high 

as Colonel Adair, nor <juitc so low as the Irish 
! Church Oomiiiission. 1 believe it to be about i 
I £700,000 a year. 

j So much for the income of the Trisli <*hiircli. 
j But what we liave mor*; to with is the 
. capital. I liave taken the tithe rent-charge at ; 
I the rate of purchase T propose, and 1 iiml that 
! the tithe rent-charge will yield £9,000,^J(X). I 
}iavo taken the land of all kinds — Ejuscojiai 
:uid ch^ter lands, those belonging to glebes, 

I etc., and putting on them the fairest vaimi- 
i tion that a vei*y competent person by whom 
! we are asri.sted in Dublin can make, I find that 
I the w'hole undivided value of the lauds aud of 
the jHjrpetuity rents, if sold, would be £'1!.V),000. 

' Besides that, there is money of one kind or 
another iu stocks and banks to the amount of > 
£750,0Qp* I have not atlempUtd to v.ilue the 
fabrics of chuichcs, nor the fabrics ol llte glebe i 
houses, bceause after what I have stated of how | 
1 they stand in the tenement valuation and the 
1 charge upon them, I consider it would Is* idle to 
inclnde them iu this statement as an item of 


any considerable, amount. The result, without 
taking into accounl the globe houses and 
churches, is that the whole value of the Church 
property in Ireland, reduced aud cut down as it 
has liceu— lirst by the almobt iinboiiudcd waste 
of life tenants, and second by the wisdom or 
unwisdom of well-intoiuling i>arbuuicnt>i- the 
remaining value is not less than - 

ail amount more considerable than I h.id ven- 
tured to anticipate, when, with smaller mraus of 
information, I eiuieuvoiired to form au estimate 
of it last year. 

J now come to a dclic.atc part of the case, .'ind 
here the (igurcH must be considered as taU<«n 
with rather a broad margin. Yet, on llie w hule, 

1 think they will be found very near llie mark, 
BO far as the total is conconiod. The life 
interasts of incumbenU of all kinds iu the 
Ohurch — bishops, dignitaries, and p;irochial 
clergy— will amount, 1 think, to.say .C blKtO.tKlO ; 
and if that appears to any one a l.argc sum he 
should recollect tliat wlion dividiul by the large 
number of persons - ‘itXH)- among whom tlie 
whole ha.s to be a]q»ortioned, it, rejnvsenis a very 
slender acknowledgment lor the labours, ex- 
l>ectationH, and cosily cducutioti of those gcntlc- 
ijicti, and for tin.* unxieties and honest ami good 
service by vvlii»'h tlicir respectivci situations have 
hecn attcmliMl. 'J'lie coiupcnsiition of the curates, 
deducted from that of the iiicum1>eiilH, will come 
to £800,0(X). Tlie lay coinpensatioTi.M arc not 
incoiisiilenible. They will come to 4.1 Mk»,(KX), 
Of that homclliingover £yiK),0(Ki, it is siipi»oscd, 
will bo the value of the advowsons ; but it is 
very difficult in Ireland to obtain lived, clear, 
and dclinitc ruh*H for csUimtling tbclr value. 
The transfer of them in Ireland is comj».ira lively 
: rjire, and they an*, subject to a variety of con 
[ tingeneicH wliich very innch impair the iiicuns of 
iiidgiiieni. It j.s not a l.argc matter. Wi* put it 
at aiaiul L’:WK»,(MK). 

The »-tner lay conipensritions eml)raec .a cla.s 
or}w>rhoiv who do iKitiimcli enter into llie view, 
looking at this subject geniTally ; Init the, luige.st 
part wull be absorbed by Ibe, parisli clei lv > .md 
HcxtoiiN ill Ireland, of whom llic hulk, 1 ht le v^, 
like the incunibeuts, have fieoJiold oilc .s ami 
must bo deailt w'ilb on llm very same I'uie ipl» 
as the iiicumbciiU. 'I'ln ri llicre arc tlie olliei-r, 
of catlieiiriila, of the ecclesiuhticuJ eoiwl', and 
the functionaries connected willi the j^reseiit 
J5cclesi;i.stical Conimisbioii. 'JMii m- wdl bring up 
the amount of the lay coinj»ensatiojjs to about 
£9f)0,000. The clinrge of jniiat*! i n iowmenls 
oil the Juiid IS about and <n that, 1 

may say in passing, w'lll not If lu dmled the 
result of a recent Act of rarliamcut by 

Sir Jojw'ph Napier as to •mdowiiieiits ol a parti* 
rulor clas-s, which it is not necwi.ary to brh'*g 
into this bill. Tim building rharges on the* 
glebe houses represent £'*ii(l,(KXl. Hie aiim 
iieeeHHiiry to clear oft' our eiigiigemeutH upon the 
moderate footing wo proi»oiio with raapeot to tb#» 
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I’reB'byterians and Maynooth will be £1,100,000 ; 
and of that sum 1 ought to say two-thirds will 
go to the Presbyterians, and no more than one- 
third to Maynooth. I roust also supply two 
small claims 1 hod omitted. The Presbyterians 
claim, and I think it is not an unreasonable 
claim, that as we admit an educational establish- 
ment to require a little more time for maintain- 
ing it on tho old system, wc should give them 
some consideration in the shape of money in 
respect of tho buildings they have raised in 
Belfast to meet the Parliamentary grant, which 
we shall ho prepared to concede, subject to tho 
maximum of £1 n,000. The other is a claim, not 
made by tho Homan Catholics, but it is our 
opinion it ought to be made spontaneously, and 
tliat, I think, will be the universal opinion of 
the House. When the Act of 1845 was passed 
it was known to be the intention that the build- 
ings of Maynooth should be kept in repair at the 
public charge. The House of Commons modified 
its views shortly after. The college had no 
means of meeting the necessary expense except 
by bon owing, and tliey have gone in debt to the 
Board of Works to the extent of £20,000. I 
think we should feel that that debt incurred in 
past time on account of these repairs, and in 
consequence of a change of view on the part of 
Parliament, ought at once to be remitted. I 
estimate the expense of Ibis commission during 
tho ten years of its contiiiuanco at £200,000, and 
that makes my total charge against the property 
of the Church amount 1o £8,500,000. fcJo that 
the property will bo divided—for I confess I 
have some faith in the moderation of my esti- 
mate — into two nearly c(iiial parts; or, to be 
quite safe, I may call it £]i),0(Ki,000; and as the 
cboigcs upon it will come to between £8,000,000 
and £9,(KX),000, the suni at the disposal of Parlia- 
luent will not be less than betw'een £7,fK)0,000 
and £8,000, (KK). 

I have now, sir, done with my first and 
1 second dates, but there is one liuancial item 
which, through infirmity of memory, I liavo 
omitted. The comniittoe will naturally ask how 
wo are to pay the heavy charge that may Iw 
entailed by the commutations, because if the 
commutations are made, and wo have every 
desire they should be made immediately or as 
soon as possible after disestablishment, they will 
require, between Episcopalians and Presbyteri- 
ans, from £0,000,000 to £7,000,000. My answer 
is that, ibrtunatdy, the banking resources of my 
right bon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchecpier 
are such, with Tesi>ect to the deposits of the 
public, as to cause no serious difficulty on that 
part of t}i6 case ; and, as a matter of prudence, 
we have taken power in tlie hill to fix the pay- 
ment of commutation money in eight instalmeiits 
* extending over four years. 

And now supposing that all tho arrangements 
nrhioh 1 have so imperfectly detailed, and which 
fthe cooinUttee We listened to with so much 


patience'— supposing that we have xeached the 
moment when these arrangements ore all com- 
ideted—that is, so far completed that provision 
is made for all they can possibly require — ^1 now 
come to the third ^te to which I pointed at the 
commencement, and I ask a question which will 
reawaken the flagging interest of the committee * 
— ^how we are to dispose of the residue 1 1 will 
first state the conditions which appear to me 
necessary to be combined in a good plan for the 
disposal of such a fund. The first two arc 
already fixed, written, I may say, in letters of 
iron. It is written that the money is to be aj[^ 
plied to Irish purposes ; and it is written that it 
is to he applied to purposes not ecclesiastical— 
not for any Church, not for any clergy, not for 
any teaching of religion, and I hope the com- 
mittee will see that in thus broadly stating what 
X conceive to be the obligations we have come 
under, I am showing a disposition not to shrink 
from the fulfilment of those obligations. 

But there are other requisites that it is most 
important to combine in any plan for the appli- 
cation of this residue. In the first place I think 
there are feelinj^) much to be respected in a large 
portion of the community~of those who say 
that the lime has come when the application of 
this money must bo dissociated from the teach- 
ing of religion, hut who at the same time would 
desire that its future a[>plicat)on should, il 
possible, bear upon it some of those legible 
marks of Christian character, which would be as 
it were a witness to its first origin and its long- 
continued use, being applied as nearly os cir- 
cumstances admit in conformity with what is 
usually the doctrine of courts of equity 
Another condition of a good plan is that it must 
not drag us from one controversy into another. 
We must not make this great controversy the 
mere doorway to another set of conflicts and 
disputes, perhaps e<|ually embarrassing. Cue 
condition of a good plan is that, the question 
being Irish and wholly Irlsli, the plan must be 
equal in its application to all parties, and, os 
far as may be, to the whole community in 
Ireland. One condition more I will mention, to 
which I attach the highest value : the plan mu.-l 
embody the final application of the money. 
The money mast bo so disposed as that the day 
may never come when any member on either ! 
side of th#* House should suggest, seemg that I 
there was a sum of money to dispose of, some | 
scheme for its application, which would lead us 
back into all the embairassments llri>m which we | 
are now at length vigorously stni^ling to free ! 
ourselves. ' 

1 will mention some of the inodes suggested 
for tho application of the money. The division 
of the fund among Churches only was d& of the 
question, because such a measure would he in 
conflict with the sentiments of the people, the ! 
opinions of this Houses and the pledges whi<d | 
WA have giveaand whichmust be redeemed Jts 
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ik|i|»Uottiioii to education ^nld not fall so 
diieotljr under the same ban, but it might give 
sise to the suspicion in Ire)f|Dtd that it was an 
endeavonr to get rid of the annual grant, and 
might launch ns into the controversies connected 
With the system of national education in that 
^country. It has been proposed by some that the 
fund ^ould be applied to public works in Ireland. 

Those who have followed the history of the 
great attempt we made at public works in Ire- 
land in reference to the Shannon drainage, will 
admit that the prospect opened by such a 
proposal is not very inviting. In the first 
place, it is a project which would lead to 
jobbery, and in the next place it would set 
every par^ of Ireland at variance with every 
other part in the scramble to obtain the largest 
possible portion of the money. In the third 
idaee, do what you could to promote equality, 
the application of the money ninst be unequal, 
because more would be given to certain districts 
than to others ; and if the money were applied 
in the way of loan, the arrangement would lead 
to great improvidence, becauHC when one public 
work was ended the money would flow hack 
and become again availi^blc, and it would be 
impossible to make the fund a permanent 
foundation for loans without encountering diffi- 
culties of an objectionable character. In the 
some way reasons may 1)o adduced against the 
application of the fund to railways, and, bo.side8, 
it is impossible for us to connect the question of 
Irish railways with the question of the Irish 
Church. I know the interest which exists for 
railways in Ireland; but I also know that it is 
a question of great dilliculty and complexity; 
and it is our duty in laying before you a measure 
for which we claim the merit of finality to make 
some propos.al obvious and clear in character, 
and which does not involTO you in any diflicult 
inqniri^. It will be the duty of tho Govern- 
ment to give a careful consi<leration to all jiro- 
posals in regard to Irish railways, without con- 
necting them with the present matter. 

It has next been proposed that the money 
should be applied to the poor-rates. Such an 
application, it appears to me, would be a great 
mistake. I am not in tlie least inclined to deny 
that the land and tho landlords of Ireland may 
derive ^me considerable benefit in the long run 
iVom any mode in which the mon?y might be 
applied for the benefit of Ireland ; but when a 
system of legal obligation has been there con- 
stituted to sathffy a primary wont—an obliga- 
tiem recognised in all quarters as incumbent on 
the property of the country — do not think it 
necessary that this fund i^ould be applied in 
rdief that legal obligation on proiierty. I 
think nre should be guilty of a great breach of 
ditty in so applying it. The people of Ireland 
gaoerally speaking, ISoman Catholics, and 
I am aduumed to think how exceedingly small a 
pMtioii of pabtic money has iiilleii to their itbare 


as Eoman Catholics. Tlio mass of the people of 
Ireland are, therefore, entitled to l>e mode, as 
far as possible, Uie pnnd\)al i*ecipieuts in the 
applications of the fund. 1 will vonturo to tead 
to the committee the preamble of the bill, which 
I hope will be in the hands of members to- 
morrow night. It says: ** Whereas it is ex- 
pedient that the union created by Art of Parlia- 
ment between tlio Churches of Eugbiml and 
Ireland, as by law established, should bo dis- 
solved, and that the Clnu'uh of Ireland, as so 
seimratcd, should cease to be established by 
law, and that after satisfying, so far us possible, 
upon principles of equality as between tlie 
several religious denominations in Ireland, ail 
just and equitable claims, the property ot 
the said Church of Ireland, or the proceeds 
thereof, should bo ludd and applied for the 
advantage of the Irish people, but not for the 
maintenance (»f any Church or clergy or other 
miuistry, nor for the teaching of religion; 
and it i<i further expedient that the said pro- 
jwrty, or the proceeds thereof, should be op^wo- 
)>riatod mainly to the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suficriug, yet so os not to cancel 
or impair the obligations now attached to 
property untler the Act for the relief of the 
poor.” It is the latter part of the passage 
which defines the ajiplication of the money. 
Ihere is in every country a region of want and 
suiloring lying between the indciMindent part of 
the community, on the one hand, and the purely 
pauperised ijopulation on the other. For this 
region of want and Buffering it is very hard to 
make adequate provision by the poor law, 
which is almost intended to be niggard In its 
operations, because, if it were made liberal and 
large, the risk would then bo run of doing the 
greatest possible injury to the independent 
labourer struggling to maintain himself. Tho 
want and suifering T now sjicak of are partly 
relieved, Tiot through the medium of the ])oor 
law, but llirough the medium of the county 
cess— a heavy and increasing tax— not divided, 
as in the case of the poor-rate, between owner 
and occupier, but paid only by the 
The burden of this tax is not Ijiuitcd, iiirc the 
l^bor-rate, to occupations above £4 in value, l)ui 
dcHcouds to tho most iniserublo tein'iueiit'^, the 
holders of which are required U) pfiy for a class 
of Buffering which in every Clnistian country 
should be relieved by a largo and liberal expen- 
diture. 

Take, first of all, the lunatic asylunis. The 
core of lunatics is one of the gr^at duties of the 
community, and in Ireland, lliough the jffo- 
vision for them has as yut by no means over- ' 
taken the whole country, the cost on this head 
is already from jC 120,0 (Hj te £110, 000, and will 
ultimately rise to £200, (K)0, 'J’hia expmutiture^ 
is defrayed by the county ccss, collected finin 
the class of occnj)icrs 1 have descrilied. Tlia 
case of the deaf and dumb and of tlie blind itiO 
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the next melancholy topic I will refer to. The 
alleviation of the condition of the deaf, the 
dumb, and the blind, Rcarcely comes within the 
proyince of the poor law, because it is a very 
costly matter. You will keep a pauper in a 
workhouse, and keep him decently, in Ireland, 
for some £7 or £8 a year; but you will not 
keep these classes — you will not give to the 
deaf and dumb and the blind tlie most precious 
l>oon you can give them — that is, training and 
instruction — under, perhaps, £30 or £40 iier 
head j»^‘r year. It is no coninion act to train 
these people and to convey to them, through 
the beueiicial channels that the Almighty has 
given UH, the blessings of knowledge and the 
faculty of applying their bodily powers to their 
own support. I’his descriptioii of want and 
suffering is marked out by every feature that 
can recoiniiK-ud it for the aiipHcation of any 
fiiiids like these. There are those who say 
th(‘se funds should not be secularised. I re- 
spect the feelings of those who arc against the 
secularisation of such fiiiuls; but I say that it 
wo go back to the history of ecclesi.'istical 
pro}icrly in Kurojie the suggested application is 
not to be condeuined and denounced as seculari- 
sation. The property of the (Church was 
divisililo into four ])arts. One of these was 
cousocrated to the use of the poor; and, of all 
the [loor, the alllicted cases I ha\e naiiicd make 
the strongest up}»eal to human compassion. At 
tho fi/imo time, when I know the condition of 
the Irish peasant, when 1 s<‘e that the charge 
througli the medium of the count v' cess is to 
bo laid mainly npon bini, in the first iiistauee, 
and wholly upou him by the present machinery 
of the law, 1 hail the occasion this gives us of 
at once effecting a great improveTnent in reliev- 
ing Iho Irish occupier, and especially the }>our 
occupier, from an iniporf,anl ])ortion of hi^ 
burden, and of luovuliug a more ainjile. .a more 
unifoim, and a lu’tter rcgulateil source of in- 
come tor the relief of tho very sorest of human 
alHietions. 

The general framework of this jilan will be 
developed when Ibe third of the days 1 have 
described is aiTi\ cd at. It will be the duty of 
the commi'^siou to report to tbc tiueeii that 
provision is made tor all the purposes contem- 
plated in the Act, and it will be their duty also 
to report what is the amount of surplus revenue 
available for these ulterior purposes, tho whole 
of which Avill bo enumerated in tho bill. I will 
not trouble the ooiumittee now by reading them. 

I will not say vrhether or uot it might be ne^cevS- 
sury to resort to farther legislation ; but these 
sums would be administered, not under any 
system wholly now, but tlioy would Ihj admini- 
stered upou principles and according to rules 
^which are already in p;irtial and iiuix'rfect 
opiMatlou in Ireland. We sliall escape alto- 
gether the religioas diiUculty, because we only 
purpose to stand upon ground the tirmneas and 


solidity of which we have ascertained by experi- 
ence, and to make these sums available for ,theii 
destined applicatign, probably in most oases 
throngh the medium, and in all cases nnder the 
control— 'and that we provide in tbe^biQ— the 
Poor Law Commissioners for Ireland* I have' 
mentioned lunatics first because the provision^ 
to be made for lunatics is the largest of all. 
Next to these in order is the making a satisfac- 
tor}' proA ision for tho training and instroction 
of the deaf and dumb and the blind. I beg the 
committee to understand 1 am not now speak- 
ing of institutions in which the deaf, the dumb, 
and the blind, are to be mewed np for life, but 
simply of schools in which they may receive 
that kind of instruction that they afe capable 
of receiving for their nwn benefit; then to go 
out again into the world and play their part, so 
far as Providence permits, as useful members of 
society. Wc believe that a good system in aid 
of tho poor law may be provided for that class 
of persons at an expense of about £30,0(X) a 
year, and the ultimate expense of the provision 
for lunatics would be £185,000 a year. The 
provision for other forms of mental wcalcness 
besitles that I liave named— that Is, for idiots 
.and others — might cost about £20^000 a year, 
nierc is a provision ui'gently needed in Ire- 
land, and that is a supply of properly-trained 
nur.scs for tho use of }>anpers and for the poor 
who arc above the ]>aupcrs. The Irish medical 
men are known for their skill, but they ore 
R(jattercd over the country much more thinly 
than in England. 'J'lie unions are large, and 
the public medical ollicer cannot be in two 
places at ouco. I am sorry to be informed upon 
good authority that tho injuries to health, and 
c\«*n to life, which result from the want of 
skilled nurses, especially for women in labour, 
arc grievous. Tho Poor Law Guardians shrink 
frf)iu incurring tho necessary' expense, and luako 
the requisite })rovision in very few cas&; hut 
for a sum of £I 5,0(10 nurses might be provided 
all over Ireland. Keformatories and industrial 
sebooLs k'uiguish in Ireland; they receive parlia- 
mentary grants; but between iiarliameutary 
grunts and ]>rivato benevolence they are inade- 
<|iiatcly supported. We shall propose to the 
conimitteo that they also be Included as re 
cipients of £10,000 of these funds. 

lliero is iSiother charge, and that is for eounty 
inlinnaries, to which I must call the particuJa 
attention of Irish members. The infirmar} 
system of Ireland is at present chaiged npoi 
the county cess, and is a bunlen on the poorest 
occupiers of the land. It is very imperfeSt in 
two particnlars. In the first place, it often 
happens that the infirmary of the gcftmiy, 
though in 4;he capital of the county, is not 
central ; and, although it is supporteil by taxes 
levied from tho whole connty, it is really a 
benefit only to a very small portion of it. In 
the second place, the govemmeiit of tbes^ 
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itiiimaries is iirholly antiquated and unsuitable, 
and needs to be rofonned. The sum to be 
claimed by the county infirmaries, hospitals, etc., 
may be put down at £01,000 a year. The 
general financial result is that 1 have pointed to 
^ a fund of between seven and eight millions, and 
e the charges which will be most likely to occur 
under these heads, and which may be asNiiinctl 
(torn, time to time we are provided with the 
' means, amount to £511,000 a year. 

With the provision of all these requirements 
1 think we should be able to combine very great 
reforms ; we ^all be able to apply strict iirinci- 
plcs of economy and good administration to all 
these departments ; wo shall be able to re-divide 
freland^nto districts around county infirmaries, 
well managed and governed, and so disposed as 
greatly to increase facility of access to them. 
Lastly, I have to mention that to which f con- 
fess 1 attach very groat value and imxiortance. 
It should be known that the state of things I 
have pointed out with regard to the county 
cess has attracted the attention of Irish mem- 
bers, and the attention of a committee of this 
House, which has recommended that the county 
cess be put upon the same footing as the ])oor- 
rate, that the poorer oc^cupiers be relieved, and 
that the payment be divided botwocii the land- 
lord and the tenant. We certainly shall bo in 
a better condition for inviting the Irish landlord 
> to accede to that change when we aie able to 
offer, as we shall offer by this plan, a conshler- 
able diminution of the burdens of the county 
^ess. lliis is, in general terms, the mode in 
{ which we propose to ap^ily the residue, and I 
, am certain I am justified in inviting the serious 
• attention of the House to the plan, and in < \- 
pressing my confident expectation and belief 
that the more it is examined, the more will 
members find, passing over the objections they 
may have to disestablishment and disendow- 
menVthat it is a good and solid plan, full of 
public advantage. 

I believe I have now gone through the chief of 
the almost endless aTrangeineuts, and I have 
laid as Weil as I am able the plans of the Govern- 
meut before the coinmitteo. 1 will not venture 
to anticipate the fudgment of the committee, 
but 1 trust the co nmittee will bo of opinion it 
is a plan at any rate loyal to the expectations 
« we hM out on a former occasioi, and loyal 
to the people of England who believed our 
promises. 1 hope also the xnemliers of the rom- 
' raittee may think that the best pains we could 
I give have ^en applied in order to develop and 
j mature the measure, and I say that with great 
I submission to the judgment of gentlemen on tliis 
and on the other side of the Hou.se. It is a 
subject of legislation so exceedingly compb'x 
and varied that I have no doubt there must be 
erron^ there must be omissions, and there may 
be many possible improvements ; and we shall 
welcome from every side, quite irrespective of 


differences of opinion on the ouUlaea of the 
measure, suggestions which, wheu those outlines 
are decided upon, may tend to secure a more 
beneficial application of those funds to the web 
fare of the people of Ireland. I truat, sir, that 
although its oiioralion be stringont, aiuliilthougli 
wo have not thought it either politic or allowable 
to attempt to diminish its stringonoy hy making 
it incomxfjeto, tlie spirit towards the ('Imrch of 
Ireland as a religious communion, in which this 
measure has been considered and ]>ropared by 
iny colleagues and myself, has not been a spirit 
of nnkindnesB. 

Perhaps at this time it would be too much to 
expect to obtain full credit for any declaration 
of that kind. W o are undoubtedly asking an edu- 
cated, highly respected, and generally pious and 
zealous body of clergymen to luidorgo a great 
transition ; we are asking a |)owerful and intelli- 
gent minority of the laity in Ireland, in con- 
nection with the Establisliod Ghurcb, to abate a 
great part of the exceptional privileges they 
have enjoyed ; but J do nol fed that in making 
this demand upon them we are seeking to inflict 
an injury. I do not believe they are exclusively 
or even mainly responsible for the errors of 
English policy towanls Ireland; I am quito 
certain that in many vital respects they have 
suffered by it ; I believe that the free air they 
will breathe under a system of equality and 
jmstico, giving scope for the development of tlidr 
great energies, with all the ]>owor8 of jiropt^rly 
and intelligence they will bring to bear, will 
make that Ireland which they love a country for 
them not less enviable and not less beloved in 
the future than it has been in the jiabt. As 
rcspect.K the Church, T admit it is a case almost 
without exception. 1 do not know in what 
country so great a change, so great a transit ion 
has been proposeil, and lias been embodied in a 
legislative jirovisioii, by which the miuistorH of 
a religious coiiimiiniou that have eqjuycd during 
so many a/es the favoured position of an Estab- 
lished Church, will no longer remain in that 
position. 1 can well understand that to many 
among them su'di a change appears to he nothing 
less than ruin and destruction. From flu height 
#ti which they now stand to the uiipanmt u byss 
into which they think they will have to dcM-eiid 
there U something that recalls tlie w'oids used in 
“King Lear,” when Edgar endeavour* to persuade 
Gloucester that he has fallen— from the cliffs uf 
Hover. He says : 

'* Ten masts at eacli make not tbo altitade 

Which thou bast pcrpondieuJariy fallao ; 

Thy life’s a minu le." 

And yet but a little after the old man rallleg 
from his delmsion, and fin<ls that he has npi 
fallen at all. And so 1 venture to triist th4% 
when, stripped of the ftetitions and adventitloui 
aid upon which we have loo long taught the 
Irish Establishment to b an, it shall come to 
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place itc trust iu its own rarouroes, m its own | 
secret wisdom, in all that can draw lorth the 
energies of its ministers and its intoibers, and 
the hij^li hopes and proniiHLs of the Gospel Uiit 
it teaches, it will find that it h is entered u])oii s 
new oia ol its ezistfuis An era frau^rht with 
hope and promise At u > rate, 1 think the day 
hdb uriaitil) lomewben in cud his finally to 
b( put to the union, not 1 h twien the Church us 
a ixlnaotts iisociation hut hiiwicu the EstaV 
lishment and tin Stitt, which was commenced 
under circunistincis auspicious, ind which 
has continued to bear fruits of unhappiness to 
Iiclau ] and of discredit and s( uuUl to LnjflaiuL 
Sir, there is mor< to say Ihis nicuuuic ib in 
evtiy KLiist a great muisure— gr# it iii ith pnnci- 
ph, gieat in the multitude not merely of its 
techmcai but of its im]>oitant weighty and 
int( tc hting provisions It is uot a great measure 
only, but it is a tc ding me isorc It is a measure 

which will show to o^( and all of us of what 
mot il wi UK nude Upon us all it brings a 
gnat resj[nufiibility— first and foninost un- 
dotibUdly u])oti ns who occupy this bench We 
ore dtcply chaigeable— we are deeply guilty, if 
we have either dishonestly, as soiru think, oi it 
we hivo even preniiitunly or unwisely, chal> 
lengfd so gigantic an issue 1 know well the 
pi iiislimcnts that arc duo to rashntss in puldic 
men, and that ought to full u])on those mtn 
who with hands unr piol to the task attempt to 
guide the chariot oi thi sun But oiii rtsponsi 
milt} , though heavy, in not i zr hisiv< It passes 

on from us to eve ty ni in who has to t ike part in 
the disc nssion and m the decision of this ques- 
tion Ever} m in who ] rorti ds to the discussion 
is under the most soleiiin obligation to raise tbe 
level of his vision, and to ex| and its sco{ e in 
proportion to the git atm ss ol the object Ihe 
woikingof our constitutional Gc vi mmeut itself 
18 opnn lU tri li, lor I do not 1 elicve thcie ever 
was a time wlicn the whole of the legislative 
mac hinei y w is sc t in motion under the condi- 
tions of lie ICO and order and constitutional 
regnlanty, to deal with a question graver or 
moro profound And more cH|N*tiaUy is the 
credit wd fame of this gieat assembly involved 
This asi^enbl}, which has luhentcd from so 
many Ion Ag< s nctuiiiulated honour fiom num 
beiless triumphs of peaceful but couingeous 
legislation, is n<ow called upon to additss it<»ilf 
to a task which '^uld indeed have dc manded all 
the best energies & the vciy best of \ our fathers 
aud your iiiteslor8.\l lebtve it will prove to 
be woitliy ol th^ Should it t iil, * viu the 
fame of the House ouGoninious will bufler no 
disparaKoment ; shoulci it bueceed, even that 
fame, 1 venture to say, y lU receive no sm Ul nor 
msessible addition. I iytt*»t not ask g ntletoen 
topposite to ooncor in tha^se lew btuunces graie- 
fhl as 1 am to them for tJie kmduebs with which 
they httve heard the awtsment which 1 have 
^nad*. Itat I bteaad i^y tdiun to W with 


me for a moment whiles for myself and my 
colleagues, I say that we an sanguine of the 
issne \^e believe this controversy u near ite 
end, and, for my pmt, I am deeply continoed 
that, when the da> of final ooubnaunation shall 
arise, and when the words ore spoken that give * 
the fnici of law to the work embodied in this s 
mcoburc a work of peace and jnstiee-^ihose 
words will be echoed fiom every shore where the 
natuu ol li eland and the name of Croat Bntain * 
have been heard , and the answer to them will 
come liack m the approving verdict of uvilised 
roankmcL 

PREACHING. 

[Delivered March 22, ]^77, at a oonfereiioe on 
*'Pcw and Pulpit,’ held at the City Temple^ 
London -Dr Joseph Parker presiding ] 

Dr Parklr and Ladies and Oentlskioi,— 

If 1 nse to say a few words on this interesting 
occasion, I assure you that my mam purpose— 
perhaps it ought to be my only purpobo— is to 
convey to your minds the great respect and 
sympathy which I feel for tbe aim of those 
meetings We are befe upon common ground 
If theie ire dilTtrenecs among us, I am one of 
those who think that it is the business of any 
man of i minful chat acter to sinlf those differ- 
cn cs up( n proper oceabions only Let him upon 
all occasions take care that they never become 
to him a cause of bitterness or evil speaking 

But we are hen upon common ground with 
a great aud mighty function belonging, from tbe 
first especially, almost exclusively, to revealed 
reliMon, a fumtion the efficacy of which must 
undoubtidly depend in the mam npcm the 
niittei which is preached We are here as 
Clinstianb— and you arc fitter, I have no doubt, 
to inq nss that upon me — and it is the preaching 
of Christ our Lord which is the secret and snb- 
btance and centre and heart of all preacfaing, 
not merely of facts about Him and notions 
alMlut Him, but of His person. His woid. His 
char Voter, His simple yet unfathomablo sayings 
here— His is the secret and art of preaching. 

I am not here to touch upon those sotemn 
portions of the subject, whicli are more fitly in 
the hands of others, as I understand the pur- 
pose V on are proceeding upon is this condJption, , 
which I take to l^e a tme one, that independmitly 
of its gr<at an I s<icrerl aim, and of the mattw 
to lie taught, preaching is an art ; and that in 
the careful cousideratiou of that art lie many 
secoudari, but not unimportant, means for tbe 
more complete and perfect attainment of the ’ 
end With these we are all familtar. We know 
that the word, not in its theoretieal seitie, but 
as the briefebt mode of atq^resEing the art of i 
bttsmess and conversation -—the word m man | 
IS a great mktmment of power. As long as 
three thousand }eara ago^ amoog ihoie audent 
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fefa&theit of tiw Qraek notion ftoa wlioniiNi 
hovoftiUinnany tliuigoinnbh to le«ni» mdin 
vlioin lie find o mnlUtiide of points of eym- 
it la most xemerAble that the great 
omtor, the great poet who has oomuemoiated 
1 their deeds, and who li?ed in a tiino of turbu- 
0 - lence and war, nesertheless places one other 
mstroinent of power upon a level with the 
fiwOrd, and that le the word piocetdiin; from 
^ the mouth of man. Well, now this W(»rd has 
to be oonsecmteil to aims most high and solemn, 
which were in great part hidden from the men 
of those days, but the more high and solemn the 
aim the greater onght to be the care that the 
nieane for attaining such an end are oarefaUy 
considered and wisely employed. Now it is 
diffieidt on this occasion to avoid^-^yet 1 am un- 
willing to assume— the cbsracter of a critic, for 
it appears we have only the choice of cnticising 
the preacher or oriticisnig the hearer. But I can- 
not avoid ezpressmg my strong oonourrenoe in 
that which was said by your respected pastor. 
Dr Parker, and by Mr Sawyer. 1 ihuik that, 
upon the whole, at least I speak of the religious 
body with which 1 am chiedy conversant, I 
think the pulpit gets somewhat less than justice 
from those who sit beufkth it Anyhow, that 
oomplaint of commonplaces is a complaint 
doubtless very often urged with truth, but 
sometimes vlged without sufficient warranty or 
ustidcation. 

Dr Parker has well told us that the most 
essential elements and constitaeuts of life are 
in tliose commonplaces of life, and while he 
spoke 1 bethought myself, of which 1 take to he 
the tmth, that the real raason in a laige num- 
ber of oases, though 1 by no means say m all, 
why the declarations from the pulpit arc thought 
to be commonplaces is because there is some 
deficiency m that healthy appetite by which 
they ought to he received by the pew He 
reminded me of an lUnstration which I think h 
apposite in one of the short but beautiful poems 
by Gray— and Gray never wrote anything tint 
was not beautiful— in which he describes the 
case of an invalid whose recosered health Just 
enaUea him to go forth from his home and 
wtuni to the beginnings, at least, of common 
bfe: 

J*Ttae comnion air, the sun, thc^skfes 
Do him wore openinc PomdiM ** 

What can be man common than the air, the 
mm, the skies 1 Bat to him they were ** opening 
Paradise^** not because they were anything more 
m thenuMslTes than they were for the multitudes 
who wander under them nnhecding and ungrate- 
ful but because by the stern lesson of his privp- 
Ihms ttl had learned how precious they were; 
andrsfettniing eneigy and he^th made him know 
the hi^ value of tliose blesmngs , and so 1 am 
eoiivlMed tlul in ptoporbon as that healthy 
aii!|MBltte«attlwtwo8m and atumilated, the 


rang e of these iMnnplamts of oommon|daeeB will 
ba greatly and matendlly nanroned. I deny 
not that there ate oases in which it may apply, 
but here I will remind yon of an old couplet of 
one of our hatred poets --1 moan the exiellent 
George Herbeit 

** The worst of preachers have lomethlnB k >od if all 
wantsvase, 

God takes a text and predcheth p itknco 

So much fni the subject of commonplaces 

1 will venture to say one word upon anotlur 
but It will be one word only, for it is too viust to 
bo touched except incidentally, that Is, the sub- 
ject of the relation of the office of preaching to 
science. There aie some who are oonneited 
with smenoe who seem to think it is a part of 
their mission to put au end to preaching. My 
belief IB, that as long as mankind sulisists, that 
preaching and science will both have their places 
in the field of life , and if 1 were to wagei, I 
would just as readily wager in favour ol the 
longevity of preaching os 1 would on the longev- 
ity of science I will venture to say as much 
as this, and X hope it will not be misunderstood, 
I quite comprehend that it is no part of the 
ordinary businuis of preaching to putzle and 
disturb mens minds by wandoung with ques- 
tions which are for them, to a groat extent, and 
in the msjurity of oabos, abstract and specula- 
tive quistioub, lying outside the path of life in- 
stead of outbule the path of duty in life. But 
when X ask mybclf why is it at this moment that 
the tone of so many professors of sefeuee is so 
harsh, so unkindlj, and so domineering towards 
that precious gem and jewel, religion, which is 
the hojie of human kind, X cannot but admit to 
mjsolt that it is in part a naition from a state 
of things, and that those who had believed in 
religion, and profesbed religion, and even taught 
religion, have in vaiious ways been not sufli 
ciently careful at all times to avoid ]»lacing 
I Btumbltnf blocks in the way of their brethren 
by fictitious modes of representing divine tiuth 
by those accretions of opinion adhirmg to the 
body of the Gospel which, growing by a ]iroocs8 
of natnre— which do not belong exrlusiv cl> to the 
I Eoman Catholic Church, or to any (hiidi in 
particular, which, by the process ol naiiiK, aic 
j ever m necessary giowth, and wliuh then is a 
iend<ncy m us belonging to our habits, and 
which there is a tendency in ub too u uch 
treat, perhaps, as poitioiis of tlu Goql^ and, 
on the contrary, tluy only, jurhais, Und to 
obbcnrc, and even bur th» way m niany en- 
lightened minds. I am persnubd that it is a 
precept of great ])nictical mipoitaiiff' that not 
only the sabstance of the thm/ langht, but the 
maimer of the thing taught, should be contlnti- 
onsly studied, that the picccjit not to offend^ 
**0116 these little ones * bhonld lie remembered 
I m its application not lui icly to tbo«e who know 
{ themselves to be little ones, but to kU Who an» 
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utile ones in reference to divine truth and know- 
ledge, even if they be rich in the cultivation and 
science that this world can give them. 

One word upon a question which mnst be 
familiar to all who are conversant with this 
great question — the question of preparation— 
and here we come upon ground tliat is common 
to secular and to divine oratory. l*hat we are 
all agreed in that there cannot bo too much pre- 
paration, if it be of the right kind. No doubt 
it is the preparation of mutter ; it is the accumu- 
lation and tboroiigb digastion of knowledge ; it 
is the forgetfulness of personal and selfish 
motives; it is the careful consideration of 
method ; it is that a man shall make himself 
as a man suited to speak to men rather than 
that he should make himsiolf as a machine ready 
to deliver to man certain preconceived words. 
In that kind of preparation I hope we are con- 
tinually advancing. As far as 1 can understand, 
in the nonconfonnist Churches os well as in the 
Church of England, a continually increasing 
atttintion is devoted to this subject. It is felt 
that he who takes upon himself this great and 
elevated function ought to be as a scribe ** well 
instructed in the knowledge of God, and bring- 
ing forth out of His treasures things new and 
things old/’ With regard to this use of the pre- 
paration, as distinct from the methodical collec- 
tion and delivery of words, there is identy of 
authority all the world over. It is now nearly 
forty years— 'Ut any rate it is more than thirty 
years — since it fell to my lot to make the acquaint- 
ance of a man who has been often and favour- 
ably heard liere for bis uprightness and learning 
in this country during late years. I mean the 
celebrated Professor of Munich, Hr DolUngcr. 
And he said to me: ** Depend upon it if the 
Church of England is to make way and be a 
thoroughly national Church” (he divl not speak of 
conipetiilou with nonconlbriiiists at all, but in 
its relation to the great bulk and body of the 
people)* “they must give up the practice of 
preaching from written sermons/’ He told me 
this rather in regard to and as indicating a local 
usage at Munich. He said we have a x>riuciple 
among us that when there are diilicultiea in ob- 
taining what I may call free preaching— un- 
written sermons— by the ordinary machinery, he 
resorted to extraordinary machinery. The par- 
ishes of tliose places are all of them filled up by 
native priests— priests belonging to the district 
—but it so happens that they are not ready ' 
speakers, and, in consequence, the usage has 
been adopted, and it is now the regular rule 
that, while there is one of the natives who is the 
priest of the parish, and carries on its ordinary 
labours, there is invariably chosen a lecturer, 
who preaches to the people of the church. But 
^ do not let us suppose that because the principle 
is to be adopted there will be a smaller necessity 
for knowledge and cultivation on the port of 
those who are to preach. On the contrary, if 


they are to preach extempore, without know- 
ledge, study, thought, and cultivation, as well 
as those high and more sanctifying mesne wMoh 
every right-minded ^eocher will adopt, they 
will be as sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals,” and no better. It is only out of the full 
heart, and likewise out of the weH-fnmished • 
mind, that good extemporaneous preaching can 
proceed. 

There was a little criticism made upon Dr 
Parker, to which, ih answer, he showed a skill 
in fence and a power of repartee that gives me a 
very clear belief that being a good and elBca- 
cions preacher does not imply any deficiency in 
the art of self-defence. That leads me to this 
point of personal peculiarities of jMieaehers. 
These personal peculiarities, no doubt, ought to 
be kept within bounds, but depend upon it they 
ought not to be altogether renounced. When 
you come to a really remarkable preacher, you 
will not find one of them who has not distinctive 
marks, just as you will never find one human 
face that is worth the wearing that has not got. 
in some shape or other some distinctive marks. 

If I go back myself upon remarkable preachers 
whom 1 have heard, I have heard Dr Newman . 
about forty years ago/ Dr Newman was at that 
time, long ago, before the era of the controversies 
with which his name is connected^ but, contro- 
versy or no coutrovfirsy, battle or no battle, a 
man like Dr Newman, with his deep piety and 
his remarkable gifts of mind, could not but Ik*. 
a great object of interest. Dr Newman, when 1 
was an undergraduate at Oxford, was looked upon 
rather with prejudice, and termed a Low Churcli- 
man, but very much respected for bis character 
and his known ability. lie was then the vicar 
of St Mary’s, at Oxford, and used to preach 
there without ostentation or effort, but by 
simple excellence he was continually draw- 
ing undergraduates more and more around him. 
Now, Dr Newman’s manner in the pulpit was one 
which, if you considered it in its separate parts, 
you would arrive at very unsatisfactory conclu- 
sions. There was not very much change In the 
inflection of the voice, action there was none, 
his sermons were read, and his eyes were always 
on his book, and all that, yon will say, is 
against efficiency in preaching. Yes, bat you 
take the inan as a whole, and there was a stamp 
and a seal ti^pon him, there was a solenfii music 
and sweetness in the tone, there was a complete- 
ness in the figui-c, taken together with the tone 
and with the manner, which made even his 
delivery, such as 1 have described it, and though 
exclusively with written sermons, singularly 
attractive. 

Well, now, I will make a great jump and go 
to another very notable and very admirable man 
—I mean Dr Chalmers. 1 have heard Dr Chal- j 
mere preach and lecture, and 1 think 1 have heard j 
him speak. Well, now, 1 being a man of Scotch j 
blood, I am very mneh attached to Scotland ami i 
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Ukf em the Bootoh accent, bat not the Scotch 
accent of ]>r Cnialmers. Undoubtedly the accent 
of Dr .Chalmers in preacblpg and delivery was a 
considerable impediment, notwithstanding that 
it was all overborne by the power of the man in 
preaching, overborne by hie power, molted into 
harmony with all the adjuncts and incidents of 
the man os a whole, so much so that althongh 1 
would have said the accent of Dr Ciialmers was 
distastefnl, yet in Dr Ciialmers himself I would 
not have it altered in the smallest degree. Tliis 
all sums up into the general principle— Let the 
preacher never forget the reality of the man, let ! 
him never become a conventional being, let him | 
never adopt — ^what, you won’t misunderstand 
me if f use a homely phrase— the mere slang of 
religion, for there is if slang in religion, that is 
to say, there is an illegitimate growth of vulgar- 
ity and dialect in religion as in everything else. 
Let him retain his reality as a man, and in pro- 
portion to the sense he entertains of the immea- 
surable dignity and power of the office he has to 
fill, and the instrument he has to wield. Let 
him extend a proportionate corresponding care 
ill the cultivation, ay, of the very smallest inci- 
dental qualities that he thinlcs may contribute 
to the fuller accompliehment of his work. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. ; 

[From the conclusion of a speech in the House | 
of Commons, in support of resolutions that Great | 
Britain use her influence in order to secure loc4iI | 
liberty and practical self-government in the < 
Cliristian provinces of Turkey, and of the exact- 
ing, along with the other powers, of such changes 
in the goveniment of Turkey as might be thought 
necessary in the interests of humanity and justice 
and other good ends, May 7, 1677.] 

Sir, — There is before ms not one controversy, 
but two. Tlierc is the controversy between 
Russia and Turkey; there is the controversy 
between Turkey and her revolted subjects. I 
think the Government and their supporters out 
of doors in the press are making a great error in 
this — ^that it is the first of these two controver- 
sies— ^that between Russia and Turkey, which, 
after all, is only symptomatic— to which thi*y 
l^dr^ their minds. In my opinion the oilier 
is the dePi»er and more irnjiortant. The other 
is a controversy which can liave no issue but 
one, and 1 do not hesitate to say that the c:iuse 
of tbe revolted subjects of Turkey against their 
oppressors is as holy a cause ns ever animated 
the breast or as ever stirred the heart of man. 
Sir, what part are we to play? Looking at this 
latte% controversy— the controversy between 
Turkey and her subjects — the horrible massacres 
of last year, the proofs which have been affbnled 
that they are only parts and indications of a 
system* that their recurrence is to be expected, 
and is a matter of moral certainty if tlicy ate 


now allowed to pass witli impunity — ^looking at 
the totid want of result ftrom Lord Derby’s 
efforts, at that mockery which has been cast in 
our teeth in return for what I quite admit was 
upon ordinary principles an insulting despatch, 
can we, sir, say with regard to this great battle 
of freedom against oppression whi(;h is now 
going on, which has l»een renewed from time to 
time, and for which ono-tbird of the population 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina are at this moment 
not only suffering exile, but, terrible to say, 
alYSoUite starvation, upon which depends the 
fate of millions of the subject races that inhabit 
the Turkish empire— can we with all this before 
ns, be content with what I will call a vigorous 
array of remonstrances, well intended, I grant, 
bnt without result, ns the policy of this great 
country? Can wc, I say, looking upon that 
battle, lay onr hands upon our hearts and, in 
the face of God and man, say with respect to it. 
We have well and sulllciently i»erformed our 
part?" Sir, there were other days when Eng- 
land was the hope of freedom. Wherever in the 
world a high aspiration was entertained or a 
noble blow was stmek, it was to England that 
the eyes of the oppressed wore always turned— 
to this favourite, this darling home of so much 
privilege and so much happiness, where the 
people that had built up a noble edifico for 
themselves would, it was well known, be ready 
to do what in them lay to secure the benefit of 
the same inestimable boon for others. You 
talk to me of the established tradition, in re 
gard to Turkey. I appeal to the established 
tradition, older, wider, nolder far— a tradition 
not which disregards Britisli interests, but 
which teaches you to seek the promotion of 
those interests in obeying the dictates of honour 
and of justice. And, sir, what is to be the end 
of this? Are wo to identify the fantastic ideas 
some people entertain about this policy and 
tliat po' icy with British interests, and then fall 
down and worship them ? Or are wc to look, 
not at the sentiment, but at the hard facts of 
the case, which Lord Derby told us lifU*en years 
ago — ^naimdy, that it Is the populations of those 
countries that will ultimately ]) 08 s<'ss them— 
that will ultimately determine their fiituie, con- 
dition? It is to this that we shonlil h»ok, and 
there is now before the world a glorious jiri'/e. 
A i»ortioii of those people arc inukiiig an effort 
tf) retrieve what they have lost- -I mean those 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Another portion— 
n band of heroes such as llio world lias rarely 
seen — stand on the rock of Mfuitcnegro, are 
ready now, as they have over been during the 
four hundred years of their exile from their 
fertile plain, to meet tin; Turk at any odils for 
the re-establishment of justice and of peace 
those countries. Another portion still, the five 
millions of Bulgarians cowed and beaten down 
to the ground, hardly venturing to look up- 
war»lii, even to their Father in hea%'en, haBe 
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extended their bands to yon, thry ]ii\e sent 
you their petition, they have prajed for yonr 
help and pirotectioiu They have told you that 
they do not want alliance aith Russia or wth 
sny foreign power, but that they want to be 
delivered from an intolerable burden of woe and 
shame. That burden of woe and shame— the 
greatest that exists on God's earth — ^is one that 
we thought united Europe was about to remote, 
that in tho Protorol united Europe was pledged 
to remove; but vs Inch for tho present you seem 
to have no tfliracious means of contributing to 
the removal of Rut, sir, the removal of that 
load of woe and shinic is a great and noble 
prize. It is a prize well worth competing for. 


It 18 not yet too late to try to wtg. it IheHevo 
there are men in the oabuMt who would tiy to 
win it It is not >et|too late^ I sayi to become 
competitors for that prise ^ but be aesored that 
whether you mean to claim for yourselves a 
part of the immortal crown of fame whn^ wffl 
be the reward of tme labour in that eanee, or 
whether yon tnm your hacks upon that eume 
and yonr own dnty, I believe, for one^ that the 
knell of Turkish tyranny in those provinces has 
sounded. It is about to be deeteoyed, perhaps s 
not m the way or by the means that we should 
choose , but come the boon from what hands it 
may, I believe it will be gladly accented by 
Christendom and by the worlcL 
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THE CRIMEAN WAR • 

I iir one of those who belong to that small 
party which has bt<n alluded to by the hon 
member tor Aylesbury who object to the 
policy by which this country has arrived 
at the ** triumphant xmsitum which it now 
ocrupiev.” In coming lorwatnl to speak on this 
occasion, I may appear homowhatin tho position 
of a physician proposing to prescribe to day for 
a man who died yestenl i) , and lie told that it is 
of no use to insist upon views which the Govom- 
uieut and the House have already determined to 
rt^eit I fetl, however, that wo «iie entering 
upon a policy which may aflect the fortunes of 
this countiy lor a lung time to come, and T am 
unwilling to los( this opportunity of explaining 
wherein 1 differ fiom the conrse which the 
Government has pursued, and of rleanng myself 
from any portion of the responsibility which 
attach! s to those who support the pobey which 
the Government has adopted 
We are asked to give our confidence to the 
administration in voting the aihluss to the 
Crown, which has boeu moved by the noble loid 
the mt mber for London, and to pledge our sup 
port to them in the war in which the country is 
now to engage. The right hou gcutlcman th< 
member for Rnckinghamshire [Mr Hisru^ lij, on 
a recent occasion, made use ol a term wl^ch 
differed considerably from what he aoid m a 
former doliate ; be spoke of thib war as a ** just 
and unnecessary war." 1 shall not discuss the 
jjUt»oe of the war. It may be difficult to dicide 
appoint like this, seeing that every war a]lde^ j 
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I taken since the days o/ Nimrod bos been de- 
clared to be just by those m favour of it ; but I 
may at least question whether any war that is 
unnecessary con be deemed to be just 1 shall 
not discuss this question on the abstract principle 
of peace at any pnee, as it is termed, which is 
held by a small minority of persons m this 
country, founded on religions opmions which 
are not generally received, but I shall discuss it 
entirely on principles which are aooeptsd by all 
the munburs of this House. I shall mamtain 
that when we are dohberatmg on the question 
of WOT, and endeavouring to prove its justioe or 
necessity, it becomes us to show that the inter- 

0 ts of the country are clearly involved ; that 
the objects for which the war is undertaken are 
probable, or, at least, possible of attainment, 
and, further, that the end proposed to be accom- 
plished is worth the cost and the sscriflces wbicli 
we are about to incur. I thmk these are fhir 
prmciples on which to discuss the question, and 

1 hope that when the noble lord the membw for 
Tiverton [Lord Palmerston] rises daring this 
debate, he will not assume that 1 have dealt 
with it on other principles than ihesc^ 

Tlu. House bhoulil beai in mmd that at this 
moment we are in intimate sllianoe with aneigV 
houiiug Government, which was, at a recent 
pciiod, the origin itor ol the troubles whidi liavo 
aiisen at Constantinople. I do not wish to 
blame the Frendi Government, because nothing 
could hive been more proper than the msniier 
in which it has retired from the difficulty had 
created ; but it is nevertheless quite true that 
France, having made oectain demands upon Tnr<* 
key with regsrd to ooncessloiii to the Letiti 
Church, backed by a threat of the appeoronceof 
a Fr 8 nchfleetmthel)srdaDclles,iild^deinfmd^ 
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Tarkeif bad ^rkoUy or partially complied vrith ; j 
RaaBla, iha powerful neighbour of Turkey, ‘being 
on the watch, made eertai|^ other demands, hav- 
ing reference to the Greek Church; and llussia 
at the same time required (and this I understand 
to be the real ground of the quarrel) that Turkey 
should define by treaty, or coiivenlion, or by a 
simide nolo, or memorandum, what was con- 
ceded, and what were the rights of Russia, in 
order that the Government of Russia might not 
^ sofiTer in future from the var}ung policy and the 
vacillation of tlie Ottoman Government 

Now, it seems to me quite impossible to 
disease ^this question without oonsideriiig the 
actual condition of Turkey. The hon. nicm- 
oer fefr Aylesbury assumes that they who 
do not agree in tho^licy he advocates are 
neoBBsarily hostile to the Turks, and have no 
sympathy for Turkey. 1 repudiate such an 
assumption altogether. I can feel for a country 
like that if it be insulted or oppressed b}' a 
powerful neighbour ; but all tiiat sympathy may 
exist without my being able to convince myself 
that it is the duty of this country to enter into 
the serious obligation of a war in defence of the 
rights of that country^ The noble lord the 
member for Tiverton is one of the very few men 
in this House, or out of it, who are bold enough 
to insist upon it that there is a growing strength 
in the Turkish empire. There was a gentleman 
in this House, sixty years ago, who, in the 
debates in 1791, expressed tlie singular opinion 
which the noble lord now holds. There a 
Mr Stanley in tlie House at that period, who 
insisted Viu the growing ]>ower of Turkey, aud 
asserted that the Turks of that day ** were more 
and more mutating our manners, and ciuorging 
from their inactivity and indolence; that im- 
provements of every kind were being introduced 
among them, and that even jirinling-prcsscs liad 
been lately established in their capital.” That 
was the opinion of a gentleman anxious to defend 
Turkey, and speaking in thi.s House more thun 
sixty >ear6 ago; we are now living sixty years 
later, and no one now, but the noble lord, seems 
to insist upon the fact of the great and growing 
power of the Turkish empire. 

If any one thing is more apparent than an- 
other, on the face of all the documents furnished i 
to th^House by the Government of wlin b tlie ' 
noble lord is a member, it is ftiis, that the 
Turkish empire is falling, or has fallen, into a 
state of decay, and into anarchy so perni.'inent 
as to have assumed a chronic character. Tlie 
noble lord surely has not forgotten that Turkey 
has lost the Crimea and Bessarabia, and its con- 
trol over the Danubiaa principalities ; that the 
kingdom of Greece has been carved out of it ; 
that if has lost its authority over Algiers, and 
has ran great risk of being conquered by its own 
vasaal the Pasha of I|gypt;,and from this he 
migjkt have drawn the conclusion that the empire 
was gradually falling into decay, and that to 


pledge ourselves to effect iis recovery and ana- j 
tentation, is to undertake what no human power I 
will be able to accomplish. 1 only ask tW \ 
House to turn to the stetouumts which will be ’ 
found nearly at the end of tlie first of the blue 
books recently placed on the table of the House, 
and they will find tliat there is scamdy any 
calamity which can l»e <loRcril>ed ns afllictingany 
country, which is not there pKWod to lie present, 
and actively at work, in almost every province 
of tlie Turkish empire. And the Houm» should 
liear in inintl, when reading ihebo despatches 
from the English consuls in Turkey to the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Constantinople, that they 
give a very faint picture of what really exists, 
because what are suhinilted to us are but ex- 
tracts of more extemled and important commu- 
uicatlona. It may fairly be a&suniod that the 
parts which are not imbbshcd ore those which 
doscjibed the state of things to lie so bad that 
the Govurnineut has been unwilling to lay before 
the House, and the country, and the world, that 
which would be so otleusive and so injurious to 
its ally the Eultau of I'urkey, 

But, if other evidence be wanting, is it not a 
fact that Constantlnoplo is the seat of hitrigues 
and factions to a degree not known in any other 
country or capital iii the world! France de- 
mands one thing, Rusbia another, England a 
third, and Austria something else. For many 
years past our ambassador at Constantinople 
bos been partly carrying on the government of 
that countiy, and iniluencing its policy, and it 
is the city in which arc fought the diplomatic 
conlt'sis of the great }»owerfl of Eim pe. And if 
1 have aei uialely described the state of Turkey, 
what is the position ot itussia? It is a poworfal 
country, nndor a strong executive government ; 
it is adjacent to a weak and failing nation; it 
has in its history th(« e\ideiires ol a huccesaion 
of triiiiiiphs over 'I'uikey ; it has religious uffiiii- 
lies wilh a im^jonty of tlie population of Bnro- 
jiean Tui key which make it absolutely inipossiiile 
tlifit its Covetnment should not, more or less, 
interiere, or have a strong interest, in the inter- 
nal policy of the Ottoman empire. Kow, if wo 
were Russian— and I put the case to the luem- 
liers of this House— it is not likely, aecording to 
nil the theories I have heard explaiued w'hen we 
have lieen concerned in siinilnr cases, that a 
large majority of the lIou-»o and tho country 
would be strongly in favour of anch intervention 
os Rnssinhas attempted? and if 1 oj»poso<A it, as 
I certainly should oppose it, 1 should bo in a 
minority on that question icnre insignificant 
than that in which T have now the mistortune to 
find myself with regud to Ihe policy of the 
Government on the grave »iuesl ion now before us. 

The noble lord tlin lucniUu tor London has 
made a statement <'f the case of the flnvernmeaift^ 
and In favour of this address to the Crown ; but 
I thought it was a statement remarkably feeble 
in fact and in argoment, If intended ee a JiistUlk 



cation of the course he and hia colleagues have 
taken. For the purposes of the noble lord’s 
defence, the Russian demand upon Turkey is 
assumed to he something of far greater import- 
ance than I have been able to discover it to be 
from a careful examination of the terms in which 
it was couched. The noble lord himself, in one 
of his despatches, admits that Russia had reason 
to complain, and that slic has certain rights and 
duties by treaty, and by tradition, with regard 
to the protection of the Christians in Turkey. 
Russia asserted these rights, and wished to have 
them defined in a particular form ; and it was on 
the question of the form of the demand, and the 
manner in wliich it should be conceded, that the 
whole of this unfortunate diilerence has arisen. 
Now, if Russia made certain demands on 
Turkey, this country insisted that Turkey 
should not consent to them; for although the 
noble lord has attempted to show that Turkey 
herself, acting for herself, had resolved to resist, 
I defy any one to read the despatches of Lord 
Stratford de Rcdcliflc without coming to the 
conclusion that, from the beginning to the end 
of the negotiations, the English ambassador had 
insisted, in the strongest manner, that Turkey 
should refuse to make the slightest concession 
on the real point at issue in the demands of the 
Russian Government. Asa proof of that state- 
ment, I may refer to the a(;count given by Lord 
Stratford do Redolilfe, in his despatch of the 
fith of May 1853, of the private interview he had 
with the sultan, the minister of the sultan 
having left him at the door, that the interview 
might be strictly private. In describing that 
interview, Lord Stratford says, *‘I then endea- 
voured to give him a just idea of the degree of 
danger to which his empire was exposed.” Tlie 
sultan was not sufficiently aware of his <langer, 
and the English ambassador “endeavoured to 
give him a just idea of it ; ” and it was by ineana 
Buch as this that he urged upon the Turkish 
Government the necessity of resistance to any of 
the demands of Rnssia, promising the armed 
assistance of England, W'hatevor consc<]ucnees 
might ensue. From tlio moment that promise 
was made, or from the moment it was sanctioned 
by the cabinet at borne, war was all but inevi- 
table ; they had entered into a partnership with 
the Turkish Government (which, indeed, could 
scarcely be called a Government at all), to assist 
it by militiiry force ; and Turkey, having old 
quarrels to settle with Russia, and old vvrongs to 
avenge, was not slow to plunge into the war, 
having secured flie co-operation of two powerful 
nations, England and France, in her quarrel. 

Now, I have no special sympathy with Russia, 
and I refuse to discuss or to decide this question 
on grounds of sympathy with Russia or with 
Turkey; I consider it simply as it affects the 
duties and the interests of ttiy own country. 1 
find that after the first proposition for a treaty 
lad been made by Prinoe Menchikoff, that envoy 


made some concession, and asked only for a 
or convention; and when that was dis- 
approved of, he o^j^d to accept & note, or 
memorandum merely, that should specify what 
sbonld be agreed upon. But the Turk was 
advised to resist, first the treaty, then the con- 
vention, and then the note or memorandum; r 
and an armed force was promised on behalf of 
this country. At the same time he knew that 
he would incur the high disple.asure of England 
and France, and especially of England, if he 
made the slightest concession to Russia. It was 
about the middle of May that Prince Menchikoff 
left Constantinople, not having succ^ded in 
obtaining any concession from the Porte ; and it 
was on the 8d of July that the Russian forces 
crossed the Pruth ; thinking, I believe, by mak- 
ing a dash at the principalities, to coerce Turkey, 
and deter her allies from rendering her the 
promised support. It has been assumed by 
some, that if England had declared war last 
year, Russia would have been deterred from any 
further step, and that the whole matter wonld 
have been settled at once. I, however, have no 
belief that Russia on the one hand, or England 
and France on the Qther, would have been 
bullied into any change of policy by means of 
that kind. 

! I come now to the celebrated “ Vienna note.” 

> I am bound here to say that nobody has yet 
• b(!en able clearly to explain the difference be- 
j tween the various notes Turkey has been advised 
to reject, and this and other notes she has been 
urged to accept. With respect to this par- 
ticular note, nobody seems to have understood 
I it. There were four Bmbass.adors at Vienna, 

, representing England, France, Austria, and 
Prussia ; and these four gentlemen drew up the 
\ Vienna note, and recommended it to the Porte 
as one which she might accept without injury to 
her independence or her honour. Louis Napo- 
leon is a man knowing the use of language, and 
able to compreheud the meaning of a document 
! of this nature, and his minister of foreign affairs 
j is a luan of eiiiineut ability ; and Louis Napo- 
leon and his minister agree with the ambas- i 
sadors at Vienna as to the character of the | 
Vienna note. Wc have a cabinet composed of j 
men of great individual capacity; a cabinet, ' 
too, including no less than five gentlenmn who 
liave filled tne oflice of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and who may, therefore, be presumed to 
understand even the sometimes concealed mean- 
ing of diplomatic phraseology. These five For- 
eign Secretaries, backed by the whole cabinet, 
concurred with the ambassadors at Vienna, and 
with the Emperor of the French and his Foreign 
Secretary, in recommending the Vienna :||pte to . 
the sultan as a document which be might accept 
consistently with his honour, and with that in- 
tegrity and that inflependence which our Govern- 
ment is so anxious to secure for him. What 
was .done with this note! Passing by the mar- ; 
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v^lous Ktupidity, or something worse, which 
caased that note not to be submitted to Turkey 
before it was sent to St Itetersburg, he would 
merely state that it was sent to St Petersburg, 
and was accepted in its integrity by the Emperor 
I of Russia in the most frank and unreserved 
manner. We were tlien told—I was told by 
members of the Government— that the moment 
the note was accepted by Russia we might con- 
sider the affair to be settled, and that the dis- 
pute would never be board of again. When, 
however, the note was sent to Constantinople, 
after its acceptance by Russia, Turkey dis- 
covered, or thought, or said she discovered, thal 
it was a^bad as the original or modified proposi- 
tion of Prince Menchil^ff, and she refused the 
note as it was, and proposed certain modifica- 
tions. And what are we to think of these arbi- 
trators or mediators — Ibe four ambassadors at 
Vienna, and the Governments of France and 
England— who, after discussing the matter in 
three different cities, and at three distinct and 
different periods, and after agreeing that the 
proposition was one which Turkey could assent 
to without detriment to her honour and inde- 
pendence, inimcdiately afterwards turned round 
and declared that the note was one which Turkey 
could not be asked to accede to, and repudiated 
in the most formal and express manner that 
which they themselves had drawn up, and which, 
only a few days before, they bad approved of as 
a combination of wisdom and diplomatic dex- 
terity which had never been excelled? 

But it was said that the interpretation which 
Count Nesseln)do placed upon this note made it 
impossible for Turkey to accede to it. I very 
much doubt whether Count Nesselrode placed 
any meaning upon it which it did not fairly 
warrant, and it is impossible to say whether he 
really differed at all from the actual intentions 
of the four ambassadors at Yienua. But T can 
easily understand the course taken by the Kus- 
sian minister. It was this : seeing the note was 
rejected by the Turk, and considering that its 
previous acceptance by Russia was some coric<*s- 
sion from the original demand, he issued a cir- 
cular, ghdng such an explanation or iiitori^reta- 
tion of the Vienna note as might enable him to 
get back to his original position, and might save 
Kussiavfrom being committed and^damaged by 
the concession, which, for tlio sake of peace, she 
had made. This circular, however, could make 
no real difference in the note itself ; and, not- 
withstanding this circular, whatever the note 
really meant, it would have been just as binding 
npon Russia as any other note will l>e that may 
be drawn up and agreed to at the end of the 
war. M.lthough, however, this note w.is con- 
sid^cd inadmissible, negotiations were con- 
tinued; and at the conference at Olmutz, at 
which the Earl of Westmoreland was present, 
the Emperor of Russia himself expressed his 
wiUingnese to accept the Vienna note — not in 


the mBe that Count Nesselrode bed jAaced 
upon it, but in that whldi the ambosaadora at 
Vienna declared to be its real meaning, and 
with such a clause as they shonld attach to it, 
defining its real meaning. 

It is impossible from this fairly to doubt the 
sincerity of the desire for peace manifested by 
the Emperor of Russia. He would accept the 
note prepared by the confiTenrc at Vienna, 
sanctioned by the cabinets in London and Paris, 
and according to the interpn^tatiou put upon it 
by those by whom it had been prepared— such 
interpretation to be dufinod in a clause, to be by 
them attached to the original note. But in the 
precise week in which these negotiations were 
proceeding a))pareut1y to a favourable conclu- 
sion, the Turkish council, consisting of a large 
number of dignitaries of the Turkish empire — 
not one of whom, however, represented the 
Christian majority of tlio population of Turkey, 
but inspin^d by the fanaticism and desperation 
of the old Mohumrnedan party — assembled ; ana, 
fearful that peace would bo establislied, and 
that they would lose llio great opx)ortuuity of 
dragging England and Franco into a war with 
their ancient cnoiny the Emperor of Russia, 
they came to a siid(h*u resolution in favour of 
war; and in the very week in which Russia 
agreed to the Vienna note in the sense of the 
Vienna confi5r('n(!o, the 'J’urks declared war 
against Russia— tlie Turkish forces crossed the 
Danube, and began the war, involving England 
in an inglorious and costly struggle, from which 
this GoverniTu nl and a succeeding Government 
may fail to cxtricai.e us. 

I differ very much from those gentlemen who 
eoiidenm the Govcrnnieiit for the tardy iialure 
of their proceedings. 1 never said or thought 
that the Govcrnine.nt was not honestly anxious 
for peace ; but I believe, and indeed I know, 
lliat at an early }>criod they committed them- 
selves a.. 1 the country to a policy which left the 
issue of jicace or war in other hands thaii ilu-ir 
own — namely, in the hands of the Turks, the 
very hands in which I am willing to trust 
the interests and tl»c future of this country. In 
jny opinio)!, the original blunder was efuninitlcd 
when the Turks were advised to resist and not 
to concede ; and the second blunder wa-i made 
when the Turks wore Bupy>ort.r*d in their n-jiM;. 
tion of the Vienna note; for tlio moment tluj 
four powers admitted that their r«e-omrnenda- 
tion was not necessarily to b« accepted by tim 
Porte, they put themselveH eiitiiely into the 
hands of the TurJc, and might be dragged iiito 
any depth of confusion and v/ar m wliich that 
respectable individual might wish to involve 
them. 

The course taken by Tut key iu beginning th^ 
war was against the strong .idvice of her allies ; 
but, notwitbstamlmg this, the moment the st^p 
was taken, they tmmf d rouiid again, as in the 
ase of the Vienna note, and justiiled and df^ 
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fended her in the course she had adopted, in 
defiance of the remonstrances they had urged 
against it. In his speech to-night, the noble 
lord [Lord J. Bussell] has occupied some time 
in showing that Turkey was fully justified in 
declaring war, I should say nothing against 
that view, if Turkey were fighting on her own 
resources; but I maintain that, if she is in 
alliance with England and France, the opinions 
of those powers should at least have been heard, 
and that, in case of her refusal to listen to their 
counsel, they would have been justified in say- 
ing to her, ** If you persist in taking your own 
course, we cannot be involved in the dUfficulties 
to which it may give rise, but must leave you to 
take the consequences of your own acts.” But 
this was not said, and the result is, that we are 
dragged into a war by the madness of the Turk, 
which, hut for the fatal blunders we have com- 
mitted, we might have avoided. 

There have been three plans for dealing with 
this Turkish question, advocated by as many 
parties in this country. The first finds favour 
with two or three gentlemen who usually sit on 
the bench below me — with a considerable num- 
ber out of doors— and with a portion of the 
public press. These persons were anxious to 
have gone to war during last summer. They 
seem actuated by a frantic and bitter hostility 
to Russia, and, without considering the calami- 
ties in which they might involve this country, 
they have sought to uige it into a great war, as 
they imiigined, on behalf of European freedom, 
and in order to cripple the resources of Russia. 
I need hardly say that I have not a particle of 
sympathy with that party, or with that policy. 
1 think nothing can bo more unwise than that 
party, and nothing more atrocious than their 
policy. But there was another cause recom- 
mended, and which tlie Government has fol- 
lowed. War delayed, but still certain— arruuge- 
menta made which ])laccd the issue of war in 
other hands than in those of the Government of 
this country — that is the policy which the 
Government bus pursued, and in my opinion it 
is fatal to Turkey, and dit^astroiis to England. 
There is a third course, and which T ahouhl 
have, and indeed have all along, recommended 
— ^that war should liavo been avoided by the 
acceptance on the port of Turkey either of the 
last note of Prince Monchikoff, or of the Vienna 
note ; or, if Turkey would not consent to citlier, 
tluit then she should have been allowed to enter 
Into the war a\one, and England and France — 
Bupposing they had taken, and continued to 
take, the same view of the interests of Western 
Europe which they have hitherto taken —might 
have stood aloof until the time when there 
appeared some evident danger of the war lieiog 
settled on terms destructive of the balance of 
power; and then they ini(^t have come in, and 
have insisted on a different settlement. I would 
fether have allowed compelled Turkey to 


yield, ot Vrould have insisted on her canrying 
on the war alone. 

The question is, eiiether the advantages both 
to Turkey and England of avoiding war alto- 
gether, would have been lees than those which 
are likely to aiise from the policy which the ^ 
Government has pursued? Now, if the noble 
lord the member for Tiverton is right in saying 
that Turkey is a growing power, and that she 
h.'t8 elements of strength which unlearned per- 
sons like myself know nothing about; surely no 
immediate, or sensible, or permanent mischief 
could have arisen to her from the acceptance of 
the Vienna note, which all the distinguished 
persons who agreed to it have declared to be 
perfectly consistent with her honour afid inde- 
pendence. If she has*been growing stronger 
and stronger of late years, surely she would 
have grown still stronger in the future, and 
there might have been a reasonable expectation 
that, whatever disadvantages she might have 
sulfered for a time from that note, her growing 
strength would have enabled her to overcome 
them, while the peace of Europe might have 
been preserved. But suppose that Turkey is 
not a growing power* but that the Ottoman 
rule in Europe is tottoring to its fall, 1 come to 
the conclusion that, whatever advantages were 
afforded to the Cliristian population of Turkey 
would have enabled them to grow more rapidly 
in numbers, in industry, in wealth, in intelli- 
gence, and in political power; and that, as they 
thus increased in influence, they would have 
hrcoine more able, in case any accident, which 
might not be for distant, occurred, to supplant 
the Mobaminedoxi rule, and to establish them- 
selves in Constantinople as a Christian state, 
which, 1 think, every man who hears me will 
admit is infinitely more to be desired than that 
the Mobammedan power sliould he poimanently 
sustained by the bayonets of France and the 
fleets of England. Europe would thus have 
been at peace; for 1 do not think even the 
most bitter encTiLie.s of Russia believe that the 
Emperor of Russia intended last year, if the 
Vienna note or Prince Menebikoff’a last and 
most moderate proposition had been accepted, 
to have marched on Constantinople. Indeed, 
he had pledged himself in the most distinct 
manner to u^thdraw his troops at once 4pm the 
principalities, if tlie Vienna note were acc^ted, 
and therefore in that case Turkey would have 
been delivered from the presence of the foe; 
peace would for a time have been seoured to 
Europe; and the whole matter would have | 
drifted on to its natural solution— which is. j 
that the Mohammedan power in Europe ^ould 
eventually succumb to the growing pqprer of 
the Chrisitan population of the Torldah teni- 
tones. 

The noble lord the member for Lemdoa, and 
hie cqUeague the noble lord the rbember for 
Tivert^ when they aneok of the aggraadise* ( 
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mtnt of BuBsiafelatiVBly to the rest of Europe^ to war* Ovortnniing the Ottoman enipixe he 
always apeok of the 'Mialance of power," a ooDoeivod to be an argument of no weight The 
tsmt wkidk it is not easyito define. It is a erentwasnotprobable, and if it should happen, 
hsekneyed term— a phrase to whioh it is diffi- it was more kkely to be of advantage than In- 
cult to attach any definite meaning. I wish the Jniions to ns. " 

noble lord would explain what is meant by the It will probably be said that these were 
balanoe of power. In 1791 the whole Whig opinions held by gentlemen who bat on that 
party repudiated the proposition that Turkey aide of the House, and who wcit itidy to advo- 
had anything to do with the balance of power cate any course that might soi vo to dmiage the 
h&r Burke, in 1791, when speaking on that sub- mimstors of the day. I should be soiry to 
ject, used the following langnago: ^*lie had think so, espocially of a man whose publu 
nerer beard it said before, that the Turkish character is so much to be admired as that of 
empire was ever considered as any part of the Mr Fox ; but I will come to a much later period, 
balaiifie of power in Europe. They had nothing and prodnee authoiity of a veiy similar kind, 
to do with European policy; they considered 
themselifes as wholly Asiatic. What had these 
worse than savages to Ho with the powers of 
Europe, but to spread war, destruction, and 
pestilence among thorn? The ministry and the 
policy which would give these people any 
weight in Europe, would dcsene all the bans 
and enraes of posterity. All that was holy m 
religion, all that was moral and humane, 
demanded an abhorrence of everything which England to anoihei— any preparations or any 
tended to extend the power of that cruel and attempt to defend this our * ancient ally' fh>m 
wasteful empire Any Glmstian power was to the attacks of its enemies. There was no 
be preferred to these destructive savages." Mr arrangement made in that treaty for preserving 
Whitbread, on the same occasion, said * ** Sup- Iho orumblmg and hateful, or, as Mr Buike 
pose the empress at Constantmopli , and the called it, that wasteful and disgusting empire 
Tarim expelled from the European provinces, oi the Turks, from dismemberment and destruo- 
wonld any unprejudiced man contend that, by tion, and none of tbe powers who were parUas 
anch an event mankind would not be laigcly to that treaty will iver, 1 hope, save the falling 
benefited? Would any man contend that tbe empire o> Tuikty irom rum." 
expulsion of a race ot beings whose abominable 1 hope it will not bo supposed that J am ani- 
tyranny prosenbed tbe arts, and literatun, and mated by any bostility to Tuikoy, in quoting 
everything that was good, and great, and Bciitiment<< and language such as this, for I have 
amiable, would not conduce to the prospciity as much sym]»alh> with what is Just towards 
and happiness of the world? He was convmced that country os any olhci man can have, but 
it would. This was an ovent with which the Uie questiou is, not wlmt is jubt to Tuikey, but 
paltry consideration of the nice arljublniont of what is just to tins countiy, and what tliu 
the balance in Europe was not 1o be put in House, os the dci>ositary oi the power ot Uiis 
competition, although ho was a fru ud to that country li is a right to do with regard to this 
balance on broad and liberal pnncijiUs lie most dangerous question. 1 am, therefore, at 
abhorred the wretched policy which couhUeutcr- libeily to quote from the statesmen of 1791 and 
tain a wish that the most luxunaut part oi the 1828, the political fathers and antboritu s of the 
earth ehonld remain desolate and miserable noble loid the member for London, and to say, 
that a porticnlar system might be maintained." that if I hold opinions diilereiit Irum those held 
And Mr Fox, when speaking ol Mr Pitt’s sys- ^y the Government, I am, at least, not siugular 
tern, said— and be it rememben*d that noborly m those opinions, for 1 can quote groat names 
IS so g^t an authority with the noble lord the and high authonties in support ol tlm course 1 
mimber for London as Mr Fox, wnose words ] am tvkin^ 

am now about to quote: *'His [Mr Pitt’s] This ** balance of powet ’ is m reality the 
defensive system was wicked and absurd- tliat binge on which the whole question turns. But 
every country which appeared, from whatever if that is so iini>ortBut as to be woith a aanguln- 
eauM, to be growing great, should be attacked; ary war, why did you not gp to wax with France 
ihat all the powers of Europe should be confined wli^en she seized upon Algiers < 1 hat was a por- 
to tha same precise situation m which this de- iion of Turkey not riuito so dii»tiijct, it is true, 
fSsnalv^ system found them . . Her as are the D'lDubun principality s , but still 

[Riiasmt] extent of territory, scanty revenue, Turkey had sovereign rights over Algiers^ 
and thin popnlaiion made her power by no When, therefore, France seized on a large por* 
nwmns fbunidahlo to ns— a power whom we tion of the noithern coast oi Africa, mlgktlt 
eooid nslther attack nor be attacked by; and not have lieen said that such an aet tanded to 
tkla was ^ power against which we were going oonvart the Mediterranean mto a Fienrii Uke^ 


Many hon. mem hois now in the House recollect 
the late Lord Holland, and they all know bis 
sagacity and what his authonty was with the 
party with which ho was connected What did 
he say? Why, so liie as tlie year 1828, when 
this question was mooted m the House of Lords, 
he said. **No, my Lords, 1 hope I shall never 
see— Qod forbid 1 ev or should see— tor tho pro- 
position would be scouted from one end of 
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' that Algiers lay next to Tuuie, atid that, having 
conquered Tunis, there would remain only I'ripoli 
Mween France and Alexandria, and that the 
** balance of power” was Toeing destroyed by the 
aggrandisement of France? All this might 
have been said, and the Government might 
♦jasily have i)]unged the country into war on 
that question. But happily the Government of 
that day had the good sense not to resist, and 
the result had not been disadvantageous to 
Europe ; this eoiinlry had not suffered from the 
seizure of Algiers, and England and France had 
continued at peace. 

Take anotlier case — the case of the United 
Slates. The United Stiitcs waged war with 
Mexico— a war with a weaker state— in my 
Opinion, on unjust and unnecessary war. If I 
had ])eon a citizen of the Amoncan republic, I 
should have condemned that war ; but might it 
not have been as justly argued that, if we 
allowed the aggressive attacks of the United 
Slates upon Mexico, her insatiable appetite 
would soon bo turned towards the north — to- 
wards the dependencies of tills empire— and that 
the magnificent colonies of the Canadas would 
soon fall a prey to the assaults of their rapacious 
neighbour ? But such arguments werq not used, 
and it was not thought necessary to involve this 
country in a war for the support of Mexico, 
although the power that was attacking that 
country lay adjacent to their own dominions. | 

K this phrase of the “ balance of jiower” is to | 
be always an argument for war, the pretence for j 
war will ii(;vcr be wanting, and peace can never 1 
be secure. Tiid any one compare the power of 
this country with that of Austria now, and forty 
years ago. Will any one hay that England, ] 
compared with Austria, i.s now three times as 
])owerful as she was thirty or forty years ago? 
Austria has a divided people, bankrupt finances, 
and her credit is so low that hhe cannot borrow 
a ahilling out of lier own territories ; England 
has a fiiiited people, national wealth rapidly 
increasing, and a mechanical and productive 
power to which that of Austria is as nothing. 
Might not Anstria complain that we have dis- 
turbed the “balance of i)Owcr” because we are 
growing so much stronger from belter govern- 
meiil, from the greater union of our ))copb‘, from 
the wealth that is created by the hard labour 
and skill of our jiopulation, and from the 
wonderful developiiu nt of the mechanical re- 
sources of the kingdom, which is seen on every 
*.ido ? If this phrase of the “ balance of power,” 
the iiioaniiig of which nobody can exactly make 
out, la to be brought in on every occasion to 
stimulate this country to ww, there is an end to 
all ho])c of permanent peace. 

g There is, indeed, a question of a “ balance of 
power” which this counti’y might regard, if our 
statesmen had a little less of those nan ow' views 
wiiich they sometimes arrogantly impute to me 
to those who think with msL If they could 
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I get beyond those old notions which belong to 
the traditions of Europe, and cast their eyes as | 
far westward as thef are now looking eastward, | 
they might there see a power growing np in its 
gigantic proportions, which will teach ns before 
very long where the true '* balance of power” is 
to be found. This struggle may indeed begin * 
with Russia, but it may end with half the states 
of Europe ; for Austria and Prussia are just as 
likely to join with Russia as with England and 
France, and probably much more so ; and we 
know not how long alliances which now appear 
very secure may remain so; for the circum- 
stances in which the Government lias involved 
us ore of the most critical character, and we 
stand upon a ntiue which may explode*any day. 
Give us seven years of^his infatuated straggle 
upon which we are now entering, and let the 
United States remain at peace during that 
XK*rio(l, and who shall say w'hat will then be the 
relative positions of the two nations? Have 
you read the reports of your own commissioners 
to the New York Exhibition? Do you compre- 
hend what is the progress of that country, as 
exhibited in its tonnage, and exports, and im- 
ports, and inanufactqres, and in the develop- 
ment of all its resources, and the means of | 
transit ? There has been nothing like it hitherto i 
under the sun. The United States may profit 
to a large extent by the calamities which will 
befall us ; whilst we, midor the miserable and 
lunatic idea that we are about to set the worn- 
out Turkish empire on its legs, and permanently 
to sustain it against the aggressions of Russia, 
are entangled in a war. Our trade will decay 
and diminish — our people, suffering and discon- 
tented, as in all former periods of war, will 
emigrate in imTcasiiig numbers to a country 
whose wise policy is to keep itseH free from 
the entanglement of European politics — to a 
country w'ilh whom rests the great question, 
w^licllier England shall, for any long time, 
retain that wdiich she professes to value so 
highly— her gicat superiority in industry and 
at sea. 

This whole notion of the “balance of power" 
is a mischievous delusion which has come dowrn 
to us from post times ; we ought to drive it j 
from our minds, and to consider the solemn | 
question of peace or war on more cletf, moi* | 
definite, and on far higher principles won any 
that arc involved in the phrase the “balance oi < 
powder.” What is it the Government propose to j 
do ? Let us examine their policy as described )' 
in the message from the Crown, and in the 
address which has been moved to-night. As J ; 
understand it, we are asked to go to war to , 
maintain the “integrity and indepentjpice ol 
the Ottoman empire ”— to curb the aggressive ; 
power of Russia— and to defend the interests of | 
this country. 

These are the three great objects to which tin 
efforts and resources of this conntiy on to be 
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aiveeted* The noble lord the member for Lon- 
don i8» I think, the author of the phrase the 
integrU^ and independence j! of Txirkey. If I am 
not mistaken, he pledged himself to tliis more 
than a year ago, when he was Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in a letter to somebody at 
* Newcastle-on-Tyuo, in answer to an address 
from certain enthusiasts iu that town, who ex- 
horted the Government to step in for the snp- 1 
port of the Ottoman empire. But what ih the 
condition of that empire at this luonieiit/ 1 
have already descriliod to the House wli.it it 
would have been if my policy had been adopted | 
—if the thrice-modified note of Prince hlenchi- 
koff had been accejitod, or if the Vienna note 
had been assented to by the Porte. But iiliat 
is it now under the protection of the noble lord 
and hU colleagues? At the present moment 
there are no less than three foreign armies on 
Turkish soil : there are 100,000 Itiissiaii troops 
in Bulgaria ; there are armies from England and 
France approaching the Dardanelles, to entrench 
themselves on Turkish territory, and to return 
nobody knows when. All this can hardly con- 
tribnte to the “independence” of any country. 
But more than this: there are insurrections 
springing np in almost every Turkish province, 
and insurrections which muht, fiom the nut me 
of the Turkish government, widely extend; and 
it is impossible to doscribe the anarchy whieh 
must prevail, iuasmueb as the control lieretofore 
exercised by the Govemmont to keep the xieace 
is now gone, by the withdrawal of its troops to 
the hanks of the Danube ; and the licence and 
demoralisation engendered by ages of bad govern- 
ment will be altogether unchecked. In addition 
to theso complicated horrors, there are 20(1,0(10 
men under arms ; the state of their li nances is 
already past recovery ; and the allies of Turkey 
are making demands upon her far beyond any- 
thing that was required by Kussia herself. Can 
anything be more destructive of the “ integrity 
and independence” of Turkey than the policy of 
the noble lord f 

I have seen only this day a letter in the Times 
from its correspondent at Constantinople, wbicli 
states that Lord Stratford de Bedchffe and one 
of the pashas of the Porte had spent a whole 
night in the attempt to arrange concessions 
wbickher idlies had required on Ik half of the 
Ohrisnan population of Turkey. The Christians 
are to be allowed to hold landed property ; the 
capitation tax is to he aholibhed— for they are 
actually contending for the abolition of that 
uhich the hon. member for Aylesbury [Mr 
Layard] says is a iiositive benefit to those upon 
whom it is imposed ; and the evidence of Chris- 
tians is to lie admitted into courts of justice. 
But t£e TVmes* correspondent asks, What is tlie 
use of a decree at Oonstantinojilc, which will 
have no effect in the provinces { for the judges 
ato Turks of the old school, and they will have 
little sympathy with a chance under which a 


Christian iu a court of justice is made eqiud 
with his master the Turk. This correspondent 
describes what Turkey really w.ui1«— not three 
foreign armies on her sod, not any other thing 
which our Goveniment it. about to give her, but 
** a pure executive, a bi ttor fin.iuinal adminUtra- 
lion, and sensiblo Ians;” and it tnubt bu ad- 
mitted that the true wants of the (uuntryaro 
not likely soon 1o be siqiplicd. 

Now, so far as rog.ivd'? Turkey hersolt, and 
tlic “integrity aud iiidepeiideute ” of that 
empire, I put it seriou'^ly to the IJouho - Bo jou 
believe that if the Gowinnumt and Lord Strat- 
ford de Kedcliffo hiul adMNcd Turkey to accept 
I the last note of Prince Meuchikoff, a note so 
little different from tho others, offered before 
aud since, that it was unpo«%Hil)le to discover iu 
what tlie dist inclion cousisteil ; or if the Govern- 
meut had insisted on Turkey accepting, oh the 
eoiiditioii of llieir co-operation, the Vienna note, 
cither as at first proposed by the eonferonco, or 
with tho explanatory definitions with which tlio 
bhnperor of Kussin at Olmiitz offered to accept 
it, that they would luivo injured tho “integrity 
aud indopcuilenco ” of Turkey ? Nay, 1 will not 
insult you by asking whether, under such cir- 
cumstances, that “integrity and independence*' 
noiild not have been a thousand times more 
secino than it is at this hour? If that be true, 
then the “biihiuce of power” theory has heoii 
entirely overllirown by the policy of tho Govern- 
incut, for no ono will argue that Turkey will 
come out of her presiuit dilliculiles more able to 
cope with the })QWor of Russia than slio was 
before. With her iiii.iiices bopelcHSly exliausicd, 
will she ever ag.iiii bo able to raise an army of 
2(K),000 moil? Blit tlicro aio men, ainl I sus- 
]>cct there are sUb^iuen iu this country, and 
moil in office, too, who lielinvo that Turkey will 
not bo Turkey at the end of this war—tliat she 
cannot como out of it an Ottoman power- tliat 
such a eoiivulsion has bf»on created, that whde 
wc are i ady to contend with half the world to 
support tho “integrity and imltpoiidenco" of 
the Olloinan empire, thoie will shortly be no 
Ottoman empire to take llic benefit of the 
enormous sacrifices wc .no about to make. 

* But we are undertaking to lepuss and f o curb 
llussiau aggression. TIh*h«' aic c.itching woids; 
they have been amplified in ncwsiiapcis, and 
have passed from mouth to inciuth, and have 
served to blind the eyes of multitudes wliolly 
ignorant of the details of this ciuestion. If 
Turkey has been in ilan^'or from the snlo of 
Russia heretofore, will she not be in far greater 
danger when the w'ar is ovci i Rm.sia is alwaya 
there. You do not iiroiKwe to disrnoinbet 
liussia, or to blot out her name from the map, 
and her history from the recorcls of Europe. 
Russia will be alway« there -always powerfvf^ 
always watcliful, and actuated by the Bame 
motives of ambition, either of influence or of 
territory, which aio supposed to have mov^^ 
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hor in pant timeB. What, then, do you propose 
to do ? and how is Turkey to be secured f Will 
yon make a treaty with Busaia, and force con- 
ditions upon her? But if so, what fsecnrlty 
have you that one treaty will be more binding 
than another? It is easy to iind or moke a 
reason for breaking a tn nfy ulieii it is the in> 
torest of a country to break it. 

1 recollect reading a btateuient made by the 
illustrious Wtu^hiiigton when it was proposed to 
land a French army in Noith America, to aa^ihi 
the colonies in overthrowing the yoke of this 
country. Washington was afraid of them— he 
did not know whether these allies, once landed, 
might not ho as difficult to get rid of as the 
English troops he was endeavouring to expel ; 
for, said be, whatever may be the convention 
entered into, my experience teaches me that 
nations and govomments rarely abide by con- 
ventions or treaties longer than it is their in- 
terest to do 80 .'* So you may make a treaty 
with Bussia ; but if Ilussia is still powerful and 
ambitious — os sbe certainly will he — and if 
Turkey is exhausted and enfeebled by the war- 
ns sbe certainly will be— then I want to know 
what guarantee you have, the moment the re- 
sources of Buasia have recovered from the utmost 
degree of humiliation and exhaustion to which 
you may succeod in reducing her, that she will 
not again insist on terms with Turkey iaftmtely 
more perilous than those you have ruined 
Turkey by urging her to refuse ? It is a delu- 
sion to suppose yon con dismember Buasia— 
that you can blot her from the map of Europe — 
that you can take guarantees from hor, as some 
seem to imagine, as easily as you take bail from 
an offeuder, who would otherwise go to prison 
for three months. England and France cannot 
do this with a stroke of the pen, and the sword 
will equally fail if the attempt be made. 

But I come now to another point. How are 
the iaterosts of Eugland involved in this ques- 
tlos. This is, after all, the great matter which 
we, the representatives of the people of England, 
have to consider. It is not a question of sympa- 
thy with any other state. 1 have sympathy 
with Turkey ; 1 have sympathy with the serfs of 
Buasia ; 1 have sympathy with the people of 
Hungary, whose envoy the noble lord the mem- 
ber for llverton refused to see, and the over- 
throw of whose struggle for freedom by the 
armies of Bussia be needlessly justified in this 
House; I have sympathy with theltalians, sub- 
jects of Aastria» Naples, and the Pope ; I have 
sympathy with.the three mUlions of slaves in the 
United States ; but it is not on a question of 
sympathy that I dare involve this country, or 
any other country, in a war which must cost an 
in^culahle amount of treasure and of blood. 

It is not my duty to make this country the 
knight-eRunt of the human race^ and to take 
npon herself the protection of the thousand 
of human beings who have been per- 


mitted by the Creator of all thinga to peq^ 
this planet. 

I hope no one will assume that 1 would invite 
—that is the pbrase*whioli has been used— the 
aggressions of Bussia. If I were a fiasshm, 
tqsealdng in a Bussian Parliament, I abould de- 
nounce any aggression ujion Turkey, eU 1 now • 
blame the policy of our own Government ; and 
1 greatly fear I should find myself in a minority, 
as I now find myself in a minority on this ques- 
I tion. But it has never yet been explained how 
the interests of this country are involved in the 
present dispute. We arc not going to fight for 
tariffs, or for markets for our exports. In 1791 
Mr Grey argued that, as our importB from Bussia 
exceeded £1,00(^000 sterling, it was nat desir- 
able that we should go^o war with a country' 
trading with ns to that amount In 1658 Bussia 
exported to this country at least £14,000,090 
sterling, and that fact affords no proof of the 
increasing barbarism of Bussia, or of any dis- 
regard of her own interests as respects the de- 
velopment of her resources. What has passed 
in this House since the opening of the present 
session ? We had a large ampins revenue, and 
our Ghanccllor of the Exchequer is an ambitious 
chancellor. I have no* hope in any statesman 
who has no ambition; he can have no great 
object before him, and his career will he un- 
marked by any distinguished services to his 
country. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
office, doubtless he hoped, by great servioee to 
his country, to build up a reputation such as a 
man may labom for and live for. Every man in 
this House, even those moat opposed to him, 
acknowledged the remarkable capacity which he 
displayed during the last session, and the coun- 
try has set its seal to this— that his 
measures, in the remission and readjustment of 
taxation, were worthy of the approbation of the 
great body of the people. The right bon. gentle- 
man has been blamed for his speech at Manches- 
ter, not for making the speech, but because it 
differed from the toue of the speech made by the 
noble lord his colleague in office at Greenock. 

1 observed that difference. There can he no 
doubt that there has been, and that thete is 
now, a great difference of qpinioii in the cabinet 
on this Eastern Question. It oouldnotbeotheN 
wise ; and Glvemment has gone on frA one 
step to another; th^ have drifted— -to use the 
happy expicbsion of Lord Clarendon to descrihe 
what is so truly unhappy— they have drifted I 
firom a state of peace to a state of war ; and to ! 
no member of the Government could this stat f i 
of things be more distressing than to the 
oelloT of the Excdiequer, for it dssb^ finsm him 
the hopes he entertatosd that session* alter 
session, as trade extended and the pnUie re- 
venue increased, he would find himself thn bene- 
ficent dispenser of blessings to the poor, and 
indeed to all classes of the peofto of this jclkiw 
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donu Where ia the eurplue now? Ko man 
dm even aak for it, or for any portion of it 
Here is xny right bon. ftiend and coUeagne, 
who iar resolred on the abftition of the news- 
p^er stamp. 1 can hardly imagine a more 
important subject than tha^ if it be desirabla 
» for the iieoplo to be instructed in their social 
and political obligations ; and yet my right bon. 
IHend has scarcely the courage to ask for the 
abolition of that odious tax. I believe, indeed, 
tiiat mj right hon. friend hag a plan to submit 
to the Chancellor by which the abolition of the 
stamp may be accomplished without sacrifice to 
the Exchequer, but that I will not go into at 
present Bat this year's snrxdas is gone, and 
next yearns surplus is gone with it ; and you 
have already passed a bii4 to double tlie income- 
tax. And it is a mist&e to suppose that you 
win obtain double the sum by simply doubling 
the tax. Many persons make an average of their 
incomes, and make a return accordingly. The 
average will not be sustained at tUe bidding of 
Parliament ; and profits that were considerable 
last year, will henceforth show a groat diminu- 
tion, or will have vanished altogether. 1 men- 
tion this for the benefit of the country gentle- 
men, because it is plaih that real property, 
lands, and houses, must bear the burden of this 
war ; for I will undertake to say, that the Clian- 
cellor of the Exchequer will prefer to leave that 
bench, and will take his seat in some other 
quarter of the House, rather than retrace the 
steps which Sir Robert Peel took in 1842. He 
is not the promoter of this war; his speeches 
have shown that he is anxious for peace, and 
that he hoped to be a minister who would dis- 
pense fiscal blessings by lessening the taxes of 
the people ; and I do not believe the right hon. 
gentleman will consent to bo made the instru- 
ment to reimpose upon the country the excise 
duties which have been repealed, or the import 
duties which in past times inflicted such enor- 
mous injury upon trade. The property-tax is 
the lever, or the weapon, with which the pro- 
prietors of lands and houses in this kingdom will 
have to support the ‘‘integrity and independ- 
ence*' of the Ottoman empire. Gentlemen, I 
congratulate you, that every man of you has a 
Turk upon his shoulders. 

'The hon. member for Aylesbury spoke of 
our ‘triumphant position" — tbefi position in 
whidi the Goveniment hos placed us by pledg- 
ing thiR country to support the Turks. I see 
nothing like a triumph in tb& fact, that in 
addition to our many duties to our own country 
wu have accepted the defence of twenty millions 
nr more of the people of Turkey, on whose be- 
half, bul^ 1 believe* not for their benefit, we are 
s^t to saorifioe the blood and treasure of Eng- 
But there are other penalties and other 
coasideraliona. I will say little about the 
fteCoim ffill, because, as the noble lord [Lord 
. Aoto Russell] is aware, I do not regard it as an 


nnmixed blessing. Bnt I think even henu gentle* 
men opposite will admit that it would be well if 
the representation of the people in this Hones 
were in a more satisfactory state, and that it is 
nnfortnnato that we are not pormitted, calmly, 
and with mutual good fouling, to consider the 
question, nndisturl^dby the thunder of artnier> 
and undismayed by the disasters which are in- 
separable from a state of war. 

With regard to trade, I can speak with some 
authority oa to the state of things m Limcushire. 
The Russian trade is not only at an end, but it 
is made an offence against the law to deal with 
any of our customers in Russia. The Gonnan 
trade is most injuriously affected by the un- 
certainty which prevails on the Continent of 
Enrope. The I^evant trade, a very important 
branch, is almost extinguished In the present 
state of affairs in Greece, Turkey in Europe, 
and Syria. All property in trade is diminishing 
in value, whilst its burdens ore increasing. The 
funds have fallen in vidue to the amount of 
about £120,000,000 sterling, and railway pro- 
perty is quoted at about £80,000,000 less than 
was the cose a year ago. 1 do not protend to 
ask the hon. member for Aylesbury [Mr Layard] 
to put these losses, these great destructions of 
property, against the satisfaction ho feels at the 
“triumphant position" at which we have 
arrived. He may conteut himself with the 
dream that we are supporting the “integrity 
and indepeiulence " of Turkey, though I doubt 
whether bringing three foreign armies on her 
soil, raising insurrection in her provinces, and 
hopelessly exhausting her finances, is a rational 
mode of maintaining her as an independent 
power. 

; But we are sentling out 80,000 troops to Tur- 
1 key, and in that number are not included the 
men serving on board the fleets. Hero are 
; 80,000 lives I There is a thrill of horror sotne- 
' times when a single life is lost, and we sigh at 
I the loss Iff a friend, or of a casual acquaintance ! 
But hero we are in danger of losing— and I give 
the opinions of military men and not my own 
merely— 10, (KX), or it may be 20,000 lives, that 
may be sacrificed in this struggle. 1 have never 
pretended to any sympathy for the military 
profession— but I have sympathy for my feJlow- 
men and fellow-countr^'inen, wherever they may 
be. 1 have heard very melancholy accounts of 
the scenes which have been witnessed in the 
separation from fomilies occasioned by this 
expedition to the East But it will be said, 
and probably the noble lord the member for 
Tiverton will say, that it is a just war, a glori- 
ous war, and that 1 am full of morbid senti- 
mentality, and have introduced topics not 
worthy to be mentioned in Parliament. But 
these are matters affecting the happiness of th% 
homes of England, and we, who are the rsfne- 
sentativee and guardians of those homesi ynhin 
the grand question of war is before us, ihoiil^ 
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know at least that we have a case— that success 
I H k probable — and tliat an object is attainable, 
commensurate with the cost of war. 

) Inhere is another point which gives me some 
anxiety. You are boasting of an alliance with 
Fiuncc. Alliances are dangerous things. It is 
an alliance with Turkey that has drawn us into 
this war. I would not iidvise alliances with any 
nation, but 1 would i iiltivate friendship witli 
all nations. 1 would have no alliance that 
might drag us into measures which it is neither 
our duty nor our interest to undertake. By 
onr present alliance with Turkey, Turkey can- 
not make peace without the consent of England 
and France ; and by this boasted alliance with 
France we may find ourselves involved in great 
difficulties at some future period of these trans- 
actions. 

I have endeavoured to look at the whole of 
this question, and I declare, after studying the 
correspondence which has been laid on the table 
— knowing what I know of Kussia and of Tur- 
key • seeing what T sec of Austria and of Prussia 
— feeling the enormous perils to which this 
country is now exposed, 1 am amazed at the 
course which the Government have pursued, and 
I urn horriiled at the results to which their 
policy must iiiovltably tend. 1 do not say this 
in any spirit of hostility to the Government. I 
have never been hostile to them. I have once 
or twice felt it my duty to speak, with some 
degree of sharpness, of particular members of 
the administration, but 1 suspect that in private 
they would admit that uiy censure was merited. 
But I have never entertained a party hostility 
to the Government. 1 know something of the 
diflicultics frhey have hu<l to encounter, and T 
have no doubt that, in taking oilice, tliey acted 
in os patriotic a s})irit as is generally expected 
from members of tliis House. So long as their 
course was one wrliicli 1 could support, or even 
excuse, they have had niy support. But this is 
not an ordinary question ; it is not a question of 
refonuing the University of Oxford, or of 
abolishing “ministers’ money ” in Ireland ; the 
matter now before us alTcets the character, the 
policy, and Gie vital interests of the empire; 
and when 1 think the Government have com- 
mitted a grievous— it may be a fatal— error, I 
am bound to tell them so. 

1 am told, indeed, that the war is popular, 
anil that it is foolish and eccentric to oppose it. 
1 doubt if the war ia very popular in this House. 
But as to what is, or has been po])ular, 1 may 
ask, what was jnore popular than the American 
War? There were persons lately living in 
Manchester who had seen the recruiting party 
going through the principal streets of that city, 
accompanied by the parochial clergy in full 
^ttonicals, exhorting the people to enlist to 
put down the rebels in the American colonies. 
Where is now the popularity of that disastrous 
jpd disgraceful war, and who is the man to 


defend it f But if hon. members will tnrii to 
the correspondence between George III. and 
Lord North on the subject of that war, they 
will find that the^ing's chief argument for 
coutluuiug the war was, that it would bo dis- 
honourable in him to make peace so long as the 
war was popular with the people. Again, what ^ 
war could bo more popular than the French 
war? Has not the noble lord [Lord John 
llusscll] said, not long ago, in this Honse, that 
pence was rendered difficult, if not impossible, 
by the conduct of the English press in 1803? 
For myself, I do not trouble myself whether 
my conduct in Parliament is popular or not. I 
care only that it shall he wise and just as re- 
gards the permanent interests of myi^untry, 
and I despise from the bottom of my heart the 
man who speaks a word in favour of this war, 
or of any war which he believes might have 
been avoided, merely because the press and a 
portion of the people urge the Government to 
cuter into it. 

1 recollect a passage of a distinguished French 
writer and statesman, which bears strongly upou 
our present i)o.sition, he says: “The country 
which can comprehend and act upou the lessons 
which God has given it in the past events of its 
history, is secure in the most imminent crisis of 
its fate.’* The past events of our history have 
tauglit me that the intervention of this country 
ill Euro|)ean wars is not only unnecessary, but 
calamitous; that wo have rarely come out of 
such intervention having succeeded in the ob- 
jects we fought for ; that a debt of £800,000,000 
sterling has been incurred by the policy which 
the noble lord approves, apparently for no otber 
reason than that it dates from the time of 
William III. ; and that not debt alone has been 
incurred, but that wo have left Europe at least 
as much in chains as before a single eifort was 
made by us to rescue her from tyranny. 1 
believe, if this country, seventy years ago, had 
adoj)ted the principle of non-intervention iii 
every case where her interests were not directly 
and obviously affected, wo should have been 
saved from much of the pauperism and brutal 
crime by which the kingdom is overrun. This 
country might have been a garden, and every 
person who treads its soil might have 4)een 
sufficieutly educated. We should indeed have 
had less ofHuilitary glory. We shouHl have 
had neither Trafalgar nor Waterloo ; but we 
should have set the high example of a Christian I 
nation, free in its institutions, courteous aad | 
just in its conduct towards all foreign states, ■; 
and resting its policy on the unchangeable ’ 
foundation of Cliri&tian morality. { 

THE BURIALS BILL.* • 

It is admitted that the parochial burial-ground 
is intended for the service of all the inhabitants 

* Delivered in the House of Commoni, April 21, VX!6 
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of tbe par&sli, and that all have a right to nse it 
when tiney go to bury their friends. Generally 
speakliig, the parochial burial-ground has been 
created at the cost, attd% maintained at the 
eapenee of the parish* I know hon. members 
will say no, but, at any rate, up to the time of { 
the abolition of the ohnroh-rates, the burial- 
grounds were provided and supported liy the 
parish. 1 presume that all tlie burial-grounds 
that were in existence before the passing of the 
Church-rates Abolition Bill were established at | 
the cost of the parish, and therefore now are — | 
as they all are indeed by a law — the property of j 
the parish, and 1 am sure that hon. gentlemen 
opposite know that at the present time, not- 
withstfndiug the abolition of church-rates, 
there ore thousands of Dissenters in this country 
who contribute voluntarily and constantly to 
the support both of tbe chnrclics and the paro- 
chial graveyards. Therefore I have a right to 
say that tliese are grounds in which the par- 
ishioners generally are pecuniarily interested. 

Hon. gentlemen opposite say that every par- 
ishioner has a right to be buried there, but only 
under the service of the Church of England. 
Now, it is quite open to persons if they like to 
dissent from the service o^the Church of England. 
About half of the population of England and 
Wales have dissented, and, I think, that is a 
considerable matter when you are discussing this 
question. It is qnite reasonable to expect and 
nuderstand that nonconformists should prefer 
at a time like that of burial, and for a service of 
that nature, some other service and ceremony 
than that authorised by the Established Church. ' 
On the other hand, hon. members opposite say 
that they shonld have no service at all. But 
there are some who dislike that service, and are 
still of opinion that it is better to have some 
service rather than none, not for the sake of the 
dead— I hope no noncoufonnist, indeed, I am 
sure no noiiconfonnist is so superstitions os to 
believe that — but for the sake of the living and 
those who surround the graves. Why is it that 
you impose this task? Yon admit tliat the 
graveyard is that of the parish, and that the 
body is that of a parishioner whom only last 
week you met in your village, or street, or garden. 
Yoo-proposc that he should be buried in the 
parish churchyard, but they say not unless cer- 
tain oinditions are observed ; an^ hntt of all, 
that be shall have a service read over him which 
was ordained two or three hundred years ago, 
and which, I am willing to admit, is very im- 
pressive and beautiful, but which is nothing 
else. If he won’t have this he is to have nothing 
at alL I won't say that he is to be buried like 
a dog, because that is a prejudice founded on a 
miseirBi»le superstitioii. I shall be buried like a 
dog^ on that aigument, and all those with whom 
I am connected and most love, and the society 
for which in past times my ancestors suffered 
pefaecutiim — they have all been buried like 


dogs, if that phrase b® a juat one. But, X aak^ i 
if half the population entertain this oplnlonr W 
why is it that they should have this teat imposodi 
You have abolished the tests for otiice, and why ^ 
is it that when the Imdy of a man comes to be 
interred, and his fl*iends ask that this shall he 
done decently and solemnly, you say he shall 
not be interred here, even though his family, his 
parents, and his ehildren may liave been buried 
here, unless there is performed the service which 
we prescribe or no service at alU I would ask th is 
question of hon. gentlemen opposite — ** Whyluivo 
yon abolished tests in so many cases and yet 
adhere to this?" for it is no other than a test. 

Take the case of my own sect, W« have no 
baptism — wo do not think it necessary. We 
have no ordered or stated service over the dead 
—we don’t think it necessary. When a funeral 
takes place in my sect the body is borne with 
every decency and solemnity to the grave side ; 
the cofiin is laid by the side of the grave ; and 
the family and friends and mouniors stand 
around; they are given some fixed time— five 
minutes, ten miinites, or even longer — for that 
private and solemn meditation to which the 
grave invites the most unthinking and the most 
frivolous. If any one there felt it his duty 
to offer a word of exhoriaiion he is at liberty to 
offer it, and if ho feels that he can bow the knee 
and offer a prayer to Heaven, not for the dead, 
but for those who stand around the grave, or 
for the comfort of the widow, and for the succour 
and fatherly care of tbe children, that prayer is 
offered. Well, but if this wore done in one of 
your graveyards ; if it were to hnp]>»!n that a 
member of iny sect were about to be interred in 
one of your graveyards, or a Wcrfleyan, or an 
Independent, or a Baptist, and some Gud-fearing 
and good man came forward to offer up u word 
of exhortation, and, falling on his knees, offered 
up a prayer, Ts there one of you in tliis House, 
is there one of your clergymen who dare, in the 
sight 01 Heaven, condemn that act or atbuiipt to 
interfere with it by course of law. I say, reduced 
to a special case like this, the proixisition is 
simply monstrous and intolerable, and t)<e time 
will come when the people of this country will 
,not lielieve that it ever was sincerely di.scusscd 
in the English House of Commons. Well, what 
is wanted by the preamble of this bill and the 
noucouformists of this country is, that Wesley- 
ans, or Independents, or Baptists, or members of 
my own sect, should be permitted to enter the 
parochial graveyards, and to conduct what is 
coinmoiily called a service, but whif;b is merely 
a funeral ceremony on the priuoijde wliich 1 
have described, f admit that there is no written 
or printed form; but what does it signify 
whether there is a printeil or an extemporary 
utterance, of the heart on a solemn occasion lilq| 
this. Without harm to the Church of England^ 
but with great benefit to all Christian teaching, 
Bueh a system might be wisely adopted by titm 
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country. The right bon. gentleman opposite 
' seems to think that a great grievance might 
hapjien, and that the feelings of ministers of the 
Church of England might be harassed. Well, 
no doubt if men have feelings of this kind nur- 
tured by preference and monopoly, the time will 
come when these feelings will have to subside, 
or suffer something like discomfort. Wliat is 
the case in Scotland ? Last July I was in the 
graveyard of Ijochnagar, and seeing a grave- 
stone there I went to see what the inscription 
was upon it I found it was the tomb of a 
minister who had been in the parish before the 
Disruption in 1843. After the Disruption the 
minister wlio seceded became the minister of 
the Free Church in the very same X’arish. At 
the end of his career he was buried, and he was 
buried alongside the very minister who succeeded 
him in the xiarish in which he was originally 
settled. In Scotland they know no difference of 
this kind. Hon. members may get up and say 
that in Scotland they care not about these things 
beciiuse their ground is not — what do they call 
it? — “consecrated*’ — because the ground is not 
consecrated, in Scotland they do not care 
about these things. May I toll bon. members 
o))Xiosite what is the course which the Scotch 
take in regard to the Episcopal Church? Yon 
have Scotch bishops and a Scotch clergy, and 
Scotchmen who are Episcopalians, and they are 
allowed in a Presbyterian churchyard to bury 
their dead, and to read the Episcopalian service. 
In Ireland it has lieen thought necessary to 
abolish the exclusive system, and if this Im so, i 
and if in Scotland Episcopalians are treated so | 
liberally and justly, why are tlio nonconform- j 
ists in England not treated likewise ? \ 

I apxieal to the three or four hunilred gentlo- 
Tuen in this House, all of whom, 1 presume, 
iKilong to the Established Church of England, 
amd I will ask them why they consider it neces- 
sary to reject n bill like this. 1'he right hon. 
gentleman tlie Secretary for the Home Doj^art- 
ment, said he did not object to the principle of 
the bill, and during the time the right hon. 
gentleman has held a seat in the House T con- 
sider he has always held views somewhat more 
liberal and in advance of his friends. The Home 
Secretory is willing to adopt something of the 
kind prox»osed in the bill, but which should l»e 
less hurtful to the feelings of the Church. I am 
sorry, however, that the right hon. gentleman, 
having made that admission, did not tell us in 
the course of his sfieech some mode by which 
this could be accomplished. If the right hon. 

. getitleman oonld deal with the subject in a woy 
which would l>e satisfactory, I am sure my hon. 
and learned friend will give him every assist- 
ance he can, even to the extent probably of 
withdrawing this hilL 

There is only one other ohsorvation I desire to 
naks^ and it is to allude to another point which 
bm upon the one under coneideration. All 


the feelings expressed to-day 1 have heard and 
seen expressed twenty times since I have been 
in Parliament, on the subject of chureh-ndea 
Hon. members opp<tite know what they pro- 
phesied, and what has been fnlffUed. We are 
told that all the churches are fallmg to decay, 
and all the churchyards and everything in con- 
nection with the Church would suffer if the 
chnrch-rates were abolished. I, however, believe 
at this moment there never was a time since the 
Church of England existed when churches and 
churchyards were kept in such admirable order 
as they are now. There never was a time when 
so many churches were being repaired, and 
rebuilt, and new ones erected, since the time 
when people were first compelled to subscribe 
for them. There can be im doubt that the volun- 
tary efforts of the people have done more for the 
Church of England than any law that this Parlia- 
ment can discuss. You may say that 1 cannot 
place myself in the position of a Churchman, but 
1 will tell you this, that if you would deal with 
nonconformists with more consideration, more 
condescension, more Christian kindness, more 
liberality in matters of this aor^ 1 suspect you 
would find that the strength of the Church 
would not be lessened *but increased; that the 
hostility would be lessened, and that there would 
1)6 a general subsidence of the something like 
animosity which must to some extent always 
prevail where there is a favoured and Established 
Church. This is a political question, as church- 
rates was a political question. Churchmen in the 
country, however, wherever we meet them, do not 
^ discuss this question as it was dismissed in Porlia- 
inen t Parliament is more x>olitical, and these are 
made questions of party ; and in questions of i>arty, 
and in party discussions, I am afraid sometimes 
common sense, and very often Christian thought 
and Christian liberality, are almost entirely for- 
gotten. If we cau get rid of party and consider the 
question os men anxious for the welfare, not only 
of the Church, but of nonconformists anxious for 
that brotherly kindness and that peace which is 
inculcated in all of ns by the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, the House will have no difllonlty in 
reading a second time by a larger mqjority the 
bill now before it 

[When the Honse divided there was a mijoiity 
of 14 against ^le second reading.] g 

PEACE AND WAK 

[An address given at Llandudno, November S2, 
187^ at the close of a lectnre on “International 
Arbitration,*' delivered by the Kev. W. Olover, 
Manchester, in 9t Gefirge's Hall.] 

It gave me great pleasure two or ihre^^daya 
ago to see on the walls of your town a placard 
annonnouig that Mr Glover was about to oovne 
amongst you to driver a leotnia upon the 
momentous question of peace and war, and I 
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K^citTed*— I don't know whether it was a deputa- 
ti<m oar Bot^bitt I had an inteniew with three 
of ycoir townsmen, mnc^ respected and in- 
dnenttal amongst you, who did me the hononr 
of asking me to attend this meeting, and to add 
whatever I might be able to add to the argu- 
< ' ments which would be brought btfore you l y 
the lecturer. I could not well resist the urgent 
invitation which was offered me. I am not, is 
you know, what is called a resident of Llan- 
dudno, but 1 ha\e been here almost every veni 
for roon than twenty years pant, and I felt that 
I had something like a special intertst in the 
people amongst whom 1 had spent so much 
time dunng many months in the year 1 was 
labourmg under serious and prolonged ilhnss 
diinng one visit whiJa mj family paid to Hits 
place , we were struck by a very heai > and gnev- 
ous auction These things dwell in mi nniry, 
and they strengthen and deepen the intmst 
which the> feel, and which 1 feel, for everything 
connected with the inteicsts of this town And 
I may say that I have watched its growth and 
Its increasing prosperity with as much inic rest 
as if I had been settled permanently amongst 
yon. And alien I look at the position of our 
town and its beautiful bay, when I look around 
and see the lieauties ot oui iucditi, a hen 1 
lemember how near }oa are to all the iiiicst 
scenery of this gloiious Noith Wales, and whi n 
i observe ami enjoy the bcaiitj of our <limat(, 
which luaiuUi, 1 behove, is not suixmssul by 
that of an> other place in the United Kingdom, 
and when I remember all the courtesy and all 
the kind attention which 1 have met, I am free 
to say that 1 have great laith m your lutun, 
and 1 hope and believe that your growth und 
prosperity will be continued, ind will be lasting 
The lecture which we have heard—and whi<li, 
I am afraid, the modesty of Mi Glover has in 
ducedhim, because J a os to follow him, to cut 
shorter than he aould othcraise have done is 
one ahich has interested me vciy much, and I 
thmk it IS well timed For there could scaicely 
ho a period within our recollcction—iiot nioie 
than one or two, I think ->w}uii quchtions of 
greater uniiortance were btining the minds of 
the people fiom one end ol the kingdom to the* 
other. It IS to me astounding when 1 look back 
and see what has been the error and tin tolly 
mto vftttch the people of this ecu Ary have been 
led in tune post npou the question of war. We 
live In two considerable i^ands -Gieat Britain 
and Ireland. Wo are separated fiom the Con- 
tiQont by a sea iioaaage^ which in itsoll is a great 
defence^ and wo have been for about tlin e hun- 
dred years unassailed, aild believe, with our 
population, and our wealth, and our means, end 
oitf i^Mdom, we are practically more unossaiL 
^ able than almost any other kingdom in the 
wodd* And yet, notwithstanding all that, we 
Imvo Sipeut^ probably, in a period that does not 
go huSk beyond the lifetime of pertoaa now 


living, two thousand millions of money m wav, 
all of which, I believe, niighi with honour have 
been avoided, and in net iUss or exiesatve arma- 
ments m prepaiing tor war Mr Qlovor has 
referred to the fifty millions which we are spend- 
ing every year— one-half of it paying the interest 
of money borrowed to oarr> on wart In past 
time, and the other half spent annually on the 
army and navy for the purposes of suppost^d 
defence, or for purposes of war In wlmh we 
may 1)0 hereatter involved. Mr Qlover quoted 
an expression of Lord Russell's, that ho doubted 
whether there had been any war during the last 
hundred years that might not have been avoided 
without any sacrifice of the interests or honour 
of this country, by tliose reasonable oonoessions 
which we are constantly making amongst ea<di 
other as individuals, and which would be In no 
di^e injnrioiiB or dishonourable if made be- 
tween nations 

A hundred yean ago— just a hundred yean 
ago this ver} year -this country was engaged In 
a war with tlu colonit s now foi ming the United 
States of America What happened when that 
wai was over? A change of opinion extraordln- 
ar\— no, not extiuordiiiary, for it always takes 
place— but a change of oxnnion very remarkable 
Whilst the war was going on, people in many 
pirts of the country weie m favour Of it, ana 
the king and his imniston were doggedly deter- 
mined to continue the wai But a few yean 
aftei itwiB over, everybody condemned tt, and 
now, jvrobably, there is no single man in this 
country, of any political party, however be- 
nighted, howevei ignorant, however positive, 
h )wover unti achable, who would not condemn 
tiie lolly and wickedness of that war with the 
American colonies Well, but that war was 
bupxiosc d to have cost this country close upon 
one hundred millions of money, and it left 
between the inhabitants of these colonies - 
l^iowi now to be a great nation, even greater Jii 
numbci thill tins, so far as the pojnilntion oi 
Gicat iiitain and Ireland maybe counted -it 
left fcchn/B of anger and bitteniebs winch aie 
now only slowly jiassing away Iroin am 
But altii tile Amciican War was over only i fc w 
years, we engaged in another and still greatir 
and more prolonged struggle wltli the icpublic 
of Prance, and the icusoii wo went into war 
with Prance was because Prance was a republic, 
and held oxnnions supposed to be dangerous to 
the monarchy and anstocracy ol this country , 
and that war was eontinned aftei wards for the 
overthrow of the Itniperor Napoleon, and con- 
cluded, after about twenty -two ymm cjUbtencAi. 
The cost to this country, / dare say, all tolil, 
was a thousand millions sterling , und yet now 
everybody— nobody more than Lord AnaseU— 
everybody, or aim ji t every liody, oondemns thA 
war, and 1 believe that by greater modemtipu 
and greater wisdom, on tlic port of the Oovera- 
ment and the press and the people of tl^ 
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country, It might have been avoided. It left us 
with five hundred millions of debt accuumlated, 
in addition to the previous debts, during the 
continuance of that one single but prolonged 
struggle. We condemned, as I said, the Ameri- 
can War a few years after it was over ; I mean 
that your forefathers did. Our fathers con- 
demned the French war not long after it was 
over ; and since then we have had another war 
of great magnitude, but not of very long con- 
tinuance, to which Mr Glover has referred, 
which generally goes by the name of the Crimean 
War — war with Russia— the main portion of the 
struggle taking place in the Crimea. But now, 
08 far as I can judge, everyliody — pcrlmpa I 
ought not to say “ everybody," because, perhaps, 
her Majesty’s ministers would not agree with 
me, but nearly everybody condemns that war ; 
and 1 think every single man who knows any- 
thing about it would admit that wo gained 
absolutely nothing but discredit and loss — loss 
of life and increased debt — from the struggle 
which this country carried on with Russia twenty- 
two years ago. In the placard to which I have 
referred calling this meeting there is a state- 
ment of how much is spcujt every year in arma- 
ments and matters connected with wars past or 
to come — how much a month, how much a week, 
how much a day, how much an ho\ir, and 1 don’t 
know whether it is not my duty to say how nuich 
per minute. But now take anoUj<'r illustration. 
You can form some idea of an estate of 2000 
acres of the best land in your Welsh counties, 
and you will perhaps be surprised when I tell 
yon that our expenditure of fifty millions per 
year for post wars and for present military 
expenses is equal to the swallowitig up every 
day for the six working days of awiy >veek dur- 
ing the year of an estate of that magnitude. 
Now, can it bo possible that anything like tbi.s 
is iiPeessarj' ? It seems to mo that the whole 
world is wi-ung ; that everything is wrong in the 
creation and arrangement of the conditions under 
which men live on this earth, if man himself is 
^ not very wrong, having brought matters to this 
dreadful condition. 

Take the last great case that I have referred 
to»the case of the Russian or Crimean War. At 
the time when it was being w'aged, there was not 
one man in twenty who really knew anything 
about it At this moment I don't believe you 
could find one man in a liundred throughout 
England who could give you any clear account | 
of the war — the progress of negotiations, the j 
diffiottlties which were met with, and which were 
not overcome, and, finally, of the state of things 
which precipitated the catastrophe and brought 
on that lamentable and roost inglorious struggle. I 
But now look back to the passions which were j 
c^bited at that time. You see what a cliauge | 
has come. Like as it was with the American 
War, that was condemned ; as it was after the | 
Flench war, that was oondemned ; so it is now | 


' after the Russian war, thatis all but nnivenaily | 
condemned, so that we have come— I believe the 
nation has come mainly and by a vast minority — i 
to the conclusion thaf the object was unworthy ; 
of our efforts, and that the result was absolute | 
and entire failure. But leaving for a moment 
the question of expense, 1 will ask jen to con- ■ 
Rider the question of the loss of life. Mr Glover 
has told you not one-twentieth of the loss of life 
in that war. A most minute and careful his- 
tory of the war ha.9 been written by a gentleman 
with whom I am acquainted, who was in Parlia- 
inent for several years, very near where I sat — 

Mr Kinglukc, who bos paid most scrupulous 
attention to every fact with regard to the war, 
and I see it quoted from his book that»lie be- 
lieves, first and last, tlpit not less than one 
million of men lost their lives in connection with 
that struggle. Remember who were concerned. 
The chief were Russia, Turkey, England, France, 
and the kingdom of Sardinia, which is now the < 
kingdom of Italy, llie French lost more men, | 
1 believe, than we did, the Turks possibly more I 
than either of them ; the loss of Russia is not to ! 
be counted ; and we stand now in this lamentable • 
and terrible condition, that we were the countr}' j 
that went rashly and violently and passionately } 
into the war. W u have not a single thing of the j 
slightest value to show for it, but on the other | 
side we have that vast loss of treasure, and sacrifioe ! 
and slaughter of a million of human beings, | 
Some people think that the loss of life in war j 
is a very common thing, and that it is not worth | 
talking about. They think a soldier takes his < 
wages and stands his chance. I recollect being i 
disgusted during the time of the war by the | 
observation of a gentleman at the dinner of a | 
person of high rank in this country, and of the I 
party by whom the war was originated. He 
said : As for the men that are killed, I think 
notliiiig of that. A man can only die once, and 
it does not matter very much where he dies or 
bow he dies." Now, I think it matters a good 
deal. It matters a good deal to widows and 
orphans, ami sisters and friends. It matters a 
good deal to thousands, 8core.s of thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands of men who are cut oil in 
the very flower of their youth, that they should 
bo thrust with the passionate thrust of a bayonet, 
or rent .asunder by shot and shell — killed it may 
be at once, o« left lingering on the field<or in 
hospital, dying of intense and inconceivable 
agonies. What is it that is so valuable as life 1 
What hapi>en8 if some unfortunate visitor to this 
place, or unfortunate and helpless boatman is >' 
drowned in your bay ? Does it not make a sen- I 
sation in your community 1 Is there not a feel- ! 
ing of grief that posses from heart to heart until I 
there is not one man, woman, or child aiOongst j 
you that did not feel that a calamity has hap- < 
pened in your neighbourhood I And what if ' 
there be a wreck! 1 was in this neighbourhood i 
twoor three days after the wreck of the i 

- I 
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say Castle,” forty-five or forty-six years ago, and 
I snppose nearly a finndred men and 'women 
weredrownedonihatoccasAn. 1 was down at the 
scene of the wreclc of the ** Royal Charter'* only 
a few years ago, when nearly four hundred persons 
were drowned. Did it matter noticing ? I saw a 
poor grey-headed man there wandering along the 
beach, as he wandei-ed day after day in hope, not 
tliat he might liiid his son alive, but that he 
might find even the dead body of his son, tliat he 
might be comforted by giving it a fitting burial. 
These things gave a shock to the whole district, 
to the whole nation, and rightly and inevitaldy 
so. Look, again, to the accidents on railways. 
Take t]f6sad accident in this comity — the most 
appalling that has evOT happened on any rail- 
way in this kingdom'-^ mean the accident at 
Abergele, when men were destroyed in a mo- 
ment, apparently without a moment’s ivarning. 
Take the terrible accidents that happen from 
time to time in the collieries in various parts of 
the country. See what woe is caused by tbcm, 
and remember, os you must remember, how 
every family in the country is stirred and filled 
with grief at the narrative of the disasters that 
have occurred. Well, t^w, take other things 
that happen that distress us connected with the 
loss of life. Take the private murders that are 
committed throughout the kingdom, and hang- 
ings that take place of the criminals who have 
been guilty of tliose murders. All these things 
fill us at times with sorrow, and cover our feel- 
ings and our hearts vrith gloom ; and now take 
together all the accidents from lK>at8 that yon 
have ever heard of, all the accidents from ship- 
wrecks tliat have ever boon recorded ; take all 
the accidents on railways since railways were 
first made, and all the accidents in iniiios since 
the bowels of the earth were penetrated to obtain 
coal for the use of man ; and besides these, take 
all the lamentable private murders whicli have 
been caused by passion, or cupidity, or ven- 
geance"; and take all the hangings of all the 
criminals— and there have been far too many 
under the law of tliis country — ^more brutal in 
this matter, 1 believe, in past times than even 
now, and than the laws of any other Christian 
country— I say take all these phases of destruc- 
tion of human life, add them all together, and 
bring Ahem into one, bring themaall into one 
great, sum, and what are they in comparison 
with the millions of human beings who have 
been destroyed and slaughtered in a single 
Russian war? And the war only lasted two 
years, and the French war lasted more than 
twenty years. Almost ball the time from the 
accession of William III. in this country up to 
1875--almo8t if not more than half that time — 
Christian country was engaged in sanguinary 
atruggles with some other so-called Christian 
nations on the Continent of Europe. Now, see- 
ing what was paid for the Russian war, and 
■eeing what an entare fulure it turned out with 

? ft 


regard to the pretended obiocts which it was sup- 
posed likely to aecurc— the people of England 
did not go into war in their passionate momenta 
witho\it some idea that some goml is to follow— 
seeiug how much we have lost, and how grtKit 
was the crime we committed, is it not abound- 
ing tliere should be any man, much more than 
that man should bo in the lofty position of 
Prime Minister— ruler of this nation— wUoslionld 
by unadvised, unwise speaking invite tl>e nation 
to involvo itself in anotlier war that may be no 
less prolonged, that may cause equal loss and 
equal slaughter, and that undoubtedly will re- 
sult in a total failure, as the war twenty-iwo 
years ago whicli we had. 

And it is the old story now just as it was in 
those days — that Russia is an aggressive power. 

J am afraid almost all powers, as opportunity 
offers, have been aggressive ; but be would lie a 
most iugtuiious calculator who could show that 
there was any power in the wide world that 
; during the lust hundred years has been more 
aggressive than that power of which wo in this 
meeting form a humble and small party. It is 
said now, as it was said then, that Russia was 
aggressive, and tliat Russia intended to conquer 
Turkey, and capture and hold Constantinople, 
and to dominate alike over Europe and over 
Asia. Tliere was not the slightest proof of it. 
All the proof was the other way. Russia from 
the beginning of these disturbances has made 
tlie most distinct and frank offers to the Eng- 
lish Oovcrmueiit as to the terms in which the 
Hussian Government and people tielieve that 
peace might be made, to the enormous and 
permanent advantage of the Christian subjects 
of the Porto. It is said— it was said then-- that 
Turkey was the only safe keeper of the straits 
of the Ilosphorus and the Dardanelles— that is, 
the straits which leail from the Black Sea t.o the, 
Medttei i .mean. There was no proof that Tur- 
key is safe keeper of those straits. The 
Porte held those straits for three hundred years, 
and would not allow any mercantile ship to 
pass through them, and it was only by the. 
power of Russia, and by a treaty with lluHsia 
ittfter the war with Russia, that these straits 
were opened to the navigation of the mercantile 
ships of the world. And no doubt the titmi will 
come, and must come, wlieu these straits will be 
o]jened, not only to mercantile ships, but to the 
ships of the navies of all nations of the world. 
Now and at a former time it was said, too, that 
England’s interests were at stake- interests in 
India and interests in the Levant. Tliere was 
no proof of it then ; there is no proof of it now. 
Of all the speakers in public, of all writers In 
the press who have written .against Russia in 
this matter and in favour of Turkey, and int 
favour of war, there is not one of them who has 
been able to lay down accurately and distinctly 
any kind of proof that the interests or honouj^ 
of England were concerned in ttie connie wa 



I ,hav 0 taken with regard to this great Eastern, 
Question. Why, if you were some poor and 
hapless criminal brought to trial before one of 
your courts, and before a jury, if liberty only is I 
at stake, there Is more care still You hare 
advocates on each side, you have witnessea for 
the prosecution and for the defence, yon have 
an impartial Jury, and the judge is careful that 
nothing shall be said against the prisoner that 
is not proved, and he wanis the jury against 
being actuated by prejudice, and to put away 
what they have heard before the trial comes on, 
end he entreats them, if there be any feature in 
the case which can leave a doubt on the mind of 
any one of them as to the guilt of the poor 
wretch at the bar, that they shall give their 
verdict in his favour. But here you go into a 
great transaction, a great war, you spend your 
millions of money, you send your brothers ancl 
sons to the slaughter, and you condemn to 
death, it may be, as in the last case, « million 
of human beings, and you have not got a single 
deilnite or proved fact to justify the course you 
have taken. 

I deny altogether that there is anything in the 
aggressive character of Russia, or anything with 
regard to the guardianship of the straits, or any- 
thing wi1.h which the honour and the interests of 
England is concerned, to justify us in the course 
we are taking with regard to this matter, or that 
justified us twenty years ago in that war, or 
would justify us now if the Government were 
to involve the country in another struggle. 
Look at the map of Europe and measure the 
distance from London, or if you like from the 
Land's End, round by Gibraltar, the whole 
length of the Mediterranean, through the Rea of 
Mannora to Constantinople, you will find that 
we are close upon three thousand miles away. 
Does any man believe that the lionour and 
interests of England ore so involved in the 
question of territory or of conquest in that 
pai't of the world, that it can justify us in vast, 
tremendous, and incalculable sacrifices for a | 
war of this nature. The nations that are nearer 
to Russia ore not afraid of her. Germany is a 
powerful country, and Austria is powerful, 
though less powerful than Germany; but both 
of them have interests as direct and os clear as 
any interest that we can pretend to have, and 
yet they can l)e tranquil They do not get into 
a passion. Their Prime Ministers do not speak 
— what shall I call it ?~rhodomontado and 
balderdash. I'hey do not blow the trani])et 
and call the nations to arms for purely fancied 
causes, like those in which->I say it with as 
much sincerity as ever 1 have said anything in 
my life— in which we have as much interest as 
would Justify us in sending one single man to 
slaughter. But 1 hope and 1 believe that out of 
this matter there will not be war. The state- 
mouts that ore oflered to us in the newspapers 
this numiing appear, jto me as likely very much 


to soothe anxieties wbick wt j 

upon this matter, ^ere Is a > 

which has taken pkee between t^^Jbglish j 
minister to Russia and the Emperok^^'Slisid^ l 
I believe no man in the world who knows any* | 
thing about the Emperor of Russia dodhihd^^ I 
! a .moment that he at least is as snxioos fm f 
peace as any of the statesmen of either party jlti 
this country— and I think the expRdt 
tions which he has made are Immensely to his * 
credit — not merely the opinions which he holds * 
and which he has declared ; but in his poriUoi^ ^ 
he bos condescended to make these exprsOrive^ . 
declarations with a view to appeal to the oom- 
raon sense and good sense, the peaceful feeliii|a ; 
if you like, the Christian and human fedling, 
the population of EnglOhd. Now, the public,^' 
notwithstanding what I say, are not wh<Sy free 
from terror and from suspicion of the Rusaian 
power, but their conscience has been touched 
by some knowledge of the past, and by the 
horrors committed by the Turks, of which, bad 
08 they are, only a faint outline has beefi fully 
narrated to us even by the correspondents of 
the London papers. But they hesitate still, 
and I believe they sjill not be dragged into 
war at the bidding of any minister. If public 
opiniou be right, the Qovemment, I think, in 
this matter will not go wrong. 

There is one point with regard to this question, 
not with regard to the Eastern Question, but 
rather with regard to the question which was 
specially brought before ns by Mr Glover in bis 
interesting speech, on which 1 would like to 
make two or three observations. I think we 
ought to begin to ask ourselves how it is that 
ifiiristian nations should be involved in so many 
wars ? If one may presume to oak one's self what, 
in the eye of the Supreme Ruler, is the greatest 
crime which His creatures commit, I think we 
may almost with certainty conclude that it is the 
crime of war. Some one has described it as 11^ 
sum of all villainies. It has been the cause of 
sufferings, misery, and slaughter which neither 
tuugue nor pen can ever describe, and all this 
has been going on for eighteen hundred yean 
after men have adopted the religion whose 
Founder and whose Head is denominated the 
Prince of Peace. It was announced as a religion 
which was intended to bring ** peace on earth, 
and goodwilf toward roon and yet, mter all 
these years, peace on earth has not come, and the 
goodwill among men is only partially and occa- 
sionally exhibited, and amongst nations we find 
almost no trace of it century after century. 

Now, in this country wehave a great institution I 
called the Established Church. I suppose that j 
great institution numbers 20,000 or moie {daces 1 
of worship, churches in various parts of tA king* 
dom. 1 think this does not indude what there 
arein Scotland and Ireland. With these 20,000 
churdies there are at least 20,000 men, eduoatsd 
and ior the most port CSiristiaa men, anxioits to 
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. da d«l^ teftchcTB of the religion of 
i f#‘MIde8 theaei'there are 20)000 other 
are nota connected with the 
^QetaljSttdd ioetitution, hut have been built and 
am maintained by thsA portion of the people 
wbotpo heneratly under the name of IMssenters 
or KonoonformiatS) and they have other 20,000 
miniaterB alao— men aa well educated in the, 
' hift, as much Christian and devoted^men, as the 
, ^ others, and they are at work coutinually from 
day to .day, and they preach fKmi Sabbath to 
k' ^bbath what they believe to be the doctrines of 
.the Ffince of Peace ; and yet, notwithstanding 
all that, war, profligate war. is either just behind 

t na or it ia Just before na, and we have twenty- 
five ol twenty-six millions a year spent in aos- 
tainiiig armies and mlHes in view of wars which 
may suddenly and soon take place. Now, why 
is it, 1 should like to ask, if there be any olorgy- 
mon of the Church of England, or any ministers 
of a nonconformist body here, and if my words 
should go from this platform to a wider circle 
than can now hear me, I would ask all these 
/ninisters of these churches—on this ix)iiit tliere 
can he no difference between church and chapel, 
for ail these teachers ai^d preachers profess to be 
the servants of the Most High God, and teachers 
of the doctrines of His Divine Son — and being 
such, may I not appeal to them and say : What 
have you 40,000 or 50,000 men, with such vast 
influences, what have yon been doing with this 
great question during all the years that you 
have ministered and called yourselves ministers 
of the Prince of Peace? And I would not con- 
fine my appeal to them only, but to the devout 
men of every church and every chapel who sur- 
round the minister and uphold his hand, who did 
in many things his bidding, and who join him 
heartily and conscientiously in his work, t 
say— What are they doing? Why is it that 
there has never heen a combination of ^1 reli- 
^ous and Christian teachers of tlio country with 
the view of teaching the people what is true, 
what is Christian, upon this subject ? I believe 
it has been within the power of the churches to 
do far more than statesmen can do in matters of 
this kind. I believe they might so bring this 
question home to the hearts and consciences of 
the Christian and good men of their congrega- 
tlonathat a great combination of public opinion 
mi^ he created which would ’^wholly change 
the aspect of this question in this country and • 


before the world, and would brb\g to the minds 
of statesmen tliat they are not the rulers of the 
colonists of Greece, or of the marauding hordes ' 
of ancient Rome, but tliat they are, or ought to 
be, the Christian rulers of a ChrisUnn people. 

And now 1 have said all tliut is necessary on 
this occasion. I ought to say 1 only engaged 
with my friends who called upon mo to make a 
few observations which might arisu out of the 
lecture which we expected would be delivered, 
and which to-night we have heard with so mnch 
pleasure. It is not to be supposed, of course, 
that a small town, just as it were new-born into 
the family of towns like Llandudno, should have 
a powcrt'ul intliienoe upon public opinion, and 
upon Government. You represent a small town 
with a small population ; you cannot conti'ol or 
terrify a feeble, or unwise, or unprincipled ad- 
ministration, but you con add to the great 
volume of sound opiulon throughout the coun- 
try, whose mandate such admluistratioti dare 
not in the long-nin disobey. 

In Wales, there is niuoh that Welshmen have 
to t)e prouil of. 'I'hure is no port of the country, 

1 believe, where, for the population, there are so 
few offences committed against the law ; there 
is no port of the country in which the people by 
voluntary effort have done so much tor education 
and for the teaching of the Christian religion ; 
there is no part of the country to which English- 
men can come with bo much pleasure to behold 
all that is beautiful in nature, and all that the 
inhabitants of this district have so much ronson 
to love and to be proud of. May I ask y^ou then 
to do what you can— you are not ask^ to do 
more, but whoever you may come in contact 
with, whenever you may have the opportunity 
of discuBsing this great question, to go to the 
kernel of it, stripped of all the husk by which 
statesmen and the press siuxseed so often in mis- 
leading the people; go to the kernel of the 
matter, and ask yourself the question— Can it bo 
youl duty to send out your sons and brothers 
three thousand miles to the slanghtcr—it may 
be of the Russians or any other people — can it 
be your duty to do this ? Ask your cousciencoH 
within the sight of Heaven if it can be your duty ; 
and if you cannot find an answer in the afllrma- 
tive, then I say, have nothing to do with the 
accursed system, and wherever your iTifluenca 
extends, let it be honestly and earnestly in favour 
of Christianity and of peace. 
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BKLBCrrED AUDKESSES DELIVERED ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS, 

[Sfokbr at • imtilic ilinner given at EdinLnigb, 
June 25, 1841, presided over by Professor Wil- 
son.] 

If 1 felt your wami and generous welcoine 
»e«8, I Khould bo better able to thank you. If 1 
could have listened as you have listened to the 
glowing language of your distinguished chair- 
man, and if [ could have heard os you heard 
the “thoughts that breatlie and words that 
buni,” which he has uttered, it would have 
gone hard but I should have caught sotne por- 
tion of his enthusiasm, and kindled at his ex- 
ample. Tint every word which fell from his lips, 
and every demonstration of sympathy and a}»pro- 
bation with which you received his eloquent ex- 
jircHsioiis, nsnders me unable to respond to his 
kindness, and leaves me at last all heart and no 
lips, yearning to resi)ond as 1 would do to your 
cordial greeting— possessing, Heaven knows, the 
will, and desiring only to find the way. 

Hie way to your good oinnion, favour, and 
sujjport/, has been to me very pleasing — a path 
strewn with flowers and cheered with sunshine. 

1 feel ns if T stood aniong.st old friends, whom I 
had intimately known and highly valued. I 
feel OH if the deaths of the fletitious creatures, 
in which yoji have been kind enough to express 
i an interest, had endeared us to each other as 
real afflictions tleepen friendships in actual life ; 
I feci as if they had been real persons, whose 
fortunes wo had pursued together in inseparable 
connection, and that I had never known tiicm 
apart from you. 

It is a difflcult thing for a man to speak of 
himself or of his works. But, perhaps, on this 
occasion I may, without imj^ropriety, venture to 
say a wonl on the fij)irit iti w'hich mine were 
conceived. I felt an earnest niid humble desire, 
and shall do till 1 die, to increase the stock of 
harmless cheerfulness. 1 felt that the world 
was not utterly to be despised ; that it was 
worthy of living in for many reasons. I was 
anxious to And, as the i)rofessor has said, if I 
could, in evil things, that soul of goodness which 
the ^^tor has put in them. I was anxious to : 
show that virtue may be found in the by-ways I 
of the world, that it is not incompatible with 
poverty, and even with rags, and to keep 
steadily through life the motto, expressed in 
the bnjning words of your Northem poet ; 

** XIm rank Is hut the galiioa stamp, 

^ The man’* the sowd for a* that* 


And in following this track, where could I have 
better assurance that I was right, or where could 
I have stronger assurance to cheer me on than 
in your kindness on this to me memorable 
night ? 

T am anxious and glad to have an opportunity 
of saying a w'ord in reference to one incident in 
which 1 am happy to know yon were interested, 
and still more happy to know, though 4 m^y 
sound paradoxical, that ;|pn were disappointed 
—I mean the. death of the little heroine. When 
I flrst conceived the idea of conducting that 
simple story to its termination, 1 determined 
rigidly to adhere to it, and never to forsake the 
end I had in view. Not untried in the school of 
affliction, in the death of those we love, I thought 
what a good thing it would be if in my little 
work of pleasant amusement T could substitute 
a garland of fresh flowers for the sculptured 
horrors which disgrace the tomb. If I have put 
into my book anything which can fill the young 
mind with better thoughts of death, or soften 
the grief of older hearts ; if I have written oue 
word which can afford pleasure or consolation 
to old or young in time of trial, I shall consider 
it as something achieved— something which I 
shall be glo^l to look bock upon in after-life. 
Therefore 1 kept to my purpose, notwithstand- 
ing that towards the conclusion of the story I 
daily received letters of remonstrance, especially 
from the ladies. God bless them for their tender 
mercies I The professor was quite right when 
ho said that I had not reached to an adequate 
delineation of their virtues ; and I fear that I 
must go on blotting tbeir characters in endea- ^ 
vouring to reach the ideal in my mind. Thes#^ 
letters were, however, combined with others 
from the sterner sex, and some of them were 
not al together free from personal in vecti vo. But, 
notwithstanding, 1 kept to my purpose, and 1 
am happy to know that many of those who at 
first condemned me are now foremost in their 
approbation. 

If I have i%ide a mistake in detaining^ you 
with this little incident, 1 do not regret having 
done BO ; for your kindness has given me such a 
confidence in you, that the fault is yours and 
not mine. I come once more to thank you, and 
here I am in a difficulty again. The distinotion 
you have conferred upon me is one whidi I never 
hoped for, and of which I never dared to dream. 
That it is one which I shall never foigeif and 
that while 1 live I shall be proud of its remem 
brance, you most well know. belief 1 shall 
never hear tbe name of this cartel of Scotland 
without a thrill of gratitude and pleasure. 1 
shall love while I have life her |ieople^ hefr hill% 
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tead'hm honses, and even the very stones of her 
streets. And if in the fatnre works whidi may 
lie before roe you shouldediscern— God grant 
yon may !— a brighter spirit and a clearer wit, 
I pray you to refer it back to this night, and 
^ point to that as a Scottish passage for evermore. 
I thank you again and again, with the energy 
of a thousand thanks in each one, and 1 drink 
to you with a heart as full as my glass, and far 
easier emptied, 1 do assure you. 


[Reply to the toast, ** Health, happiness, and 
a hearty welcome to Cliarlcs Dickens spoken 
at a di^er given in his honour at Bastoii, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1842.] * 

Gentlemen, — If yon had given this s])leudid 
entertainment to any one else in the whole wide 
world— if I were to>night to exult in the triumph 
of my dearest friend— if I stood here upon iny 
defence, to repel any unjust attack — to appeal 
as a stranger to your generosity and kindness as 
the freest people on the earth— 1 could, putting 
some restraint upon myself, stand among you ns 
self-possessed and unmoved as I should be alone 
in my own room in Kiigland. But when I have 
the echoes of your cordial groeting ringing in 
my ears ; when I see your kind faces beaming a 
welcome so warm and earnest as never man liad 
— I feel, it is my nature, so vanquished and sub- 
dued, that I have hardly fortitude enough to 
thank you. If your president, instead of pour- 
ing forth that delightful mixture of humour and 
pathos which you have just heard, had been but 
a caustic, ill-natured man— if he liad only been 
a dull one — if I could only have doubted or dis- 
trusted him or yonj 1 should have had my wits 
at niy jQngers* ends, and, using them, could have 
held you at arm’s-length. But you have given 
l ||0 no such opportunity; yon take advantage 
of me in the tendercst point ; you give me no 
chance of playing at company, or holding yon 
at a distance, but flock about me like a host of 
brothers, and make ibis place like home. In- 
deed, gentlemen, indeed, if it be natural and 
allowable for each of us, on his own hearth, to 
express his thoughts in the most homely fashion, 
and t^ appear in his plainest garb. I have a fair 
claim upon you to let me do so to-night, for you 
have made my home an Aladdin’s palace. You 
fold so tenderly within your breasts that com- 
mon household lamp in which my feeble fire is 
all enshrined, and at which my flickering torch 
is lighted up, that straight my household gods 
take wing, and ore transported there. And 
whereas it is written of that fairy structure 
that ^ never moved without two shocks— one 
when it and one when it settled down— I 
dsn say dr iiiine.^at, however sharp a tug it 
took to pluck it from its native ground, it stsuck 
at once an easy and a deep and lasting root into 


this soil ; and loved it as its own. 1 can say 
more of it, and say with truth, that long before 
it moved, or had a diance of moving, its master— 
perhaps from some secret sympatliy between its 
timbers, and a certain sti\t«*ly tree that 1ms its 
being hereabout, and spreads its broad branches 
far and wide— dreamed by day and night, for 
years, of setting foot upon this sliorn, and breath- 
ing this pure nir. And, trust me, gonthmion, 
that, if 1 had wandered here, unknowing iviul 
unknown, I would — if I know iny own heart- 
have come with all my sympathies clustering os 
richly about this land and people— with nil my 
sense of justice as keenly alive to their high 
claims on every man w'ho loves God's image— 
with all my energies as fully bent on judging 
for myself, and speaking out, and telling in my 
sphere the truth, as I do now, when you rain 
down your welcomes on my head. 

Our president has alluded to those writings 
which have been my occupation for some years 
past ; and you have received his allusions in a 
manner which assures me— if I needed any snub 
aBsurance — that we are old friends in the spirit, 
and have been in close communion for a long 
time. 

It is not easy for a man to speak of his own 
books. 1 daresay that few persons have been 
more intoresLeil in mine than 1, and if it be a 
general principle in nature that a lover’s love is 
blind, and that a mother’s love is blind, 1 l)e- 
Heve it may be said of an author's attachment to 
the creatures of his own imagination, that it is a 
perfect model of constancy and devotion, and is 
the blindest of all. But the object s and ^mr- 
poses I have had in view are very plain and 
simple, and may be easily told. 1 have always 
had, and always shall have, an earnest and true 
desire to contribute, os fur as in me lies, tc* the 
cominoii stock of healthful cheerfulness and 
enjoyment. I have always hud, and always 
shall bavf, an inviucilile repugnance to that mole- 
eyed philosophy which loves the darkness, and 
winks ami scowls in the light. T believe timt 
virtue shows quite os well in rags and jiatches 
:is she does in purple and fine linen. 1 believe 
that she and every beautiful objec.t in external 
’nature, claims some sympathy m the breast of 
the poorest man who breaks lii-s scanty loaf of 
daily bread. I believe that she goes barefoot as 
well as shod. J believe that she dwells rather 
oftener in alleys and by-ways than she does 
in courts and palaces, and that it is goorl, and 
pleasant, and profitable to track her out, and 
follow her. 1 believe that to lay one’s haml 
upon some of those rejected ones whom the 
world has too long forgotten, and too often mis- 
used, and to say to the proudest and iiiost 
thoughtless: '‘These creatures have the same 
elements and capacities of goodness as youraelve^ 
they are moulded in the same form, and m^e of 
the same clay; and though tea times worse than 
you, may, in having retained anything of th^ 
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original nature amiflot the trials and distreaaes 
of their condition, l»e really ten times better”— I 
believe that to do this is to pursue a -worthy and 
not useless vocation. Oentlemen. tbatjrou tiiink 
so too, your fervent greeting sufficiently assures 
me. Tltat this feeling is alive in the old world 
as well as in the new, no man should know 
better Uian I— -I, who have found such wide and 
ready sympathy in my own dear land. That in 
expressing it, wo are but treading in the stejjs 
of those great master-spirits who have gone j 
before, we know by reference to all the bright . 
examples in our literature, from Shakesxxiare J 
downward. 

There is one other point connected with the 
lal)oure (if I may call them so) that you hold in 
such generous esteem, to which I cannot help 
adverting. I cannot help expressing the delight, 
the more than hajtpiness it was to me to find so 
strong an interest awakened on this side of the 
water, in favour of that little heroine of mine, to 
whom your president has made allusion, who 
died in her youth. 1 had letters about that 
child, in England, from the dwellers in log- 
houses among the morasses, and swamps, and 
densest forests, and deep solitudes of tbo Far 
West Many a sturdy hand, hard with the are 
and spade, and browned by the summer's sun, 
has taken up the pen, and written to me a little 
history of domestic joy orsorrow, always coupled, 

I am proud to say, with something of interest in 
that little tale, or some comfort or happiness 
derived from it, and ray corresiiondent ^ always 
addressed me, not as a writer of books for sale, 
resident some four or five thousand miles away, 
but as a friend to whom he might freely impart 
the joys and sorrows of his own fireside. Many 
a mother— I could reckon them now by dozens, 
not by units— has done the like, and has told me 
bow she lost such a child at sueh a time, and 
where she lay buried, and how good she was, 
and bow, in this or that respect, she resembles 
Nell. I do assure you that no circumstance of ; 
my life has given mo one hundredth part of the 
gratification I have derived from this source. I 
was wavering at the time whether or not to wind 
up my clock,* and come and see this country, 

. and this decidml mo. I felt os if it were a posi- 
P live duty, as if I were bound to pack up my 
clothes, and come and see my friends ; and evim 
now 1 have such on odd sensation in connection 
with these things^ that you have no chance of 
•tpoiling me. I feel as though wo were ngTooing 
—08 Indeed we are, if we substitute for fictitious 
characters the blosses from which they are drawn 
-«bout third parties, in whom we had a common 
interest. At every new act of kindness on your 
part, t say to myself, •‘That's for Ciliver; I 
»hoidd not wonder if that was meant for Smike ; 
f hove no doubt that is intended for Nell; " nd 
so 'I heooam n ranch haf^pier, certainly, but a 


more sober and retiring man than ever I wis 
before. 

Gentlemen, talkir|g of my friends in America 
brings me bock, naturally and of course, to yon. 
Coming back to yon, and being thereby reminded 
of the' pleasure we have in store in bearing the 
gentlemen who sit about me, I arrive by the 
easiest, though not tbo shortest coune ha the 
world, at the end of what 1 have to say. But 
before I sit down, there is one topic on which I 
am desirous to lay particular » tress. It has, or 
should have, a strong interest for us all, since to 
its literature every country must look for one 
great means of refining and improving its people, 
and one great source of national pride and hon- 
our. You have in America great writers^— yeat 
writers— who -will livedn all time, and are as 
familiar to our lips as honsehold words. Deriv- 
ing (as they all do in a greater or less degree, in 
their several walks) their inspiration from the 
stapondouB country that gave them birth, they 
diffuse a better knowledge of it, and a higher 
love for it, all over the civilised world. I take 
leave to say, in the xiresence of some of those 
gentlemen, that I hope the time is not far dis- 
tant when they, in America, will receive of 
right some substantial profit and return in Eng- 
land from tbeir labours ; and when we in England 
shall receive some substantial profit and retuni 
in America for ours. Pray do not misunderstand 
me. Securing to myself from day to day the 
means of an honourable subsistence, I would 
rather have the affectionate regard of my follow- 
men, than I would have heaps and mines of 
gold. But the two things do not seem to me 
incompatible. They cannot be, for nothing 
good is incompatible with justioe ; there must 
be an international arrangement in this respect : 
England has done her part, and I am confident 
that the time is not far distant when America 
will do hers. It becomes the character of a 
great country; firstly, becsose it is 
secondly, because without it you never cm 
have, and keep, a literature of your own. 

Gentlemen, 1 thank you witli feelings of grati- 
tude, such as are not often awakened, and can 
never be expressed. As 1 nndeietand it to be 
the pleasant custom here to finish with a toast, 
1 would beg to give you, “America and Eng- 


land,” and may they never have any divlslpn bnt 
the Atlantic between them. ^ 


[At Bartfora, U.a, 7, 1842.] 


^ "Master Hiwrahxey** Caooli.'* . 




Gbntlemkn,— T o say that I thank yon tor 
the earnest mannerin whl<di you have drank the 
toast just now so eloquently proposed tc^on— 
to ray that I givf yon back your Idnd wishes 
and'^good feeUngs with inoiis thaarauBpouad 
inteiest; and that I toet how dumb and postor> 
less the best acknowledfi^iMts would be beside 
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mch genial hospitality as yonra, is nothing. 
To say that in this winter season, flowers have 
sprung up in every footst^'s length of the path 
wliioh has brought me hS^ ; tibat no country 
ever smiled more pleasantly than yours has 
smiled on me ; and that I have rarely looked 
upon a brighter snmmor prospect than that 
vhich lies before me now, is uutliiug. 

But it is something to be no stranger in a 
strange place— to feel, sitting at a board for the 
first time, the ease and affection of an old gnobt, 
and to be at once on such intimate terms with 
the family as to have a homely, genuine intei-est 
in its every member— it is, I say, something to 
be in this novel and happy frame of mind. Ami, 
as it is of your creatioD, and owes its being to 
yoh, I have no reluotaiipe in uiguig it as a reason 
why, in addressing you, I should not so much 
consult the form and fashion of my speech, as I 
should employ that universal language of the 
heart, which you, and such os you, best teadi, 
and best can understand. Gentlemen, in that 
umversal language— common to you in America, 
and to us in England, as that younger mother- 
tongue, which, by the means of, and through 
the happy union of our two great countries, 
shall be spoken ages hbnee, by land and sia, 
over the wide suiface of the globe — I thank you. 

I had occasion to say the other night in Bos- 
ton, as 1 have more than once had occasion to 
remark before, that it is not easy for an author 
to speak of his own books. If the task be a 
difficult one at any time, its difficulty, certainly, 
is not diminished when a frequent recurrenou to 
the same theme has left one nothing new to say. 
dtiU, I feel tliat^ in a company like this, and 
espedally after what has been said by tlie 
president, that I ought not to pass lightly over 
those labours of love, which, if they had no 
other merit, have been the happy means of 
bringing us together. 

It has been often observed, that you cannot 
'*^udge of an author’s personal character liom his 
writings. It may be that you cannot, J think 
it very likely, for many reasons, that you can- 
not. But, at least, a reader will ribc iiom the 
perusal of a book with some defined and tan- 
gible idee of the writer's moral creed and broad < 
purposes, it be has any at all ; and it is probable 
enoimh that he may like to l^ve this nlea con- 
finnfe from the author's lips, ct dissi]>atcd by 
nis e]q>lanation. Gentlemen, my moral creed— 
which is a very wide and comprehensive one, 
and inrindes all ae^iini&d parties— is very easily 
summed ap.|Mt1iave fiaith, and I wish to difliisf 
faith in the Sristence— yes, of beautiful thing >, 
even in those conditions of society, which arc so 
degenerate, degraded, and forlorn, that, at first 
would seem as though they could not be 
described but by a strange |iid terrible reversal 
of the wtaeds of Seriptue* «ud, there 
be light, and there was none.** I it that 
we are bom, and that we hold our sympathies 


hopes, and energies, in tmst for tlie many, and 
not for the few. That we cannot hold In too 
strong a light of disgust and contempt, before the 
view of others, all meanness, falsehood, cruelty, 
and oppression, of every grade and kind. AhOioi 
I all, that nothing is high, beeaust« it is in a high 
place; and that nothing i*i low, heeause it is in 
a low one. This is the lesson taught ns in the 
groat hook of nature. Tliis is the lesson whiih 
' may he read, alike in the bright trm k of the stars, 
and in the dusty course of the poorest thing that 
drags its tiny length npon the ground. This is 
the lesson ever uppermost in the thoughts of that 
inspired man, who tells us tint there are 
**Tongnos in the treat, books In the running brooka, 

Sennuna is etonei, and good in everything.*’ 

Gentlenien, keeping these objects steadily 
before me, 1 am at no loss to refer your favour 
and your generous hospitality back to the right 
source. While i know, on the one hand, that 
if, instead of being what it is, this were a land 
01 tyranny and wrong, I should care very little 
for your smiles or frowns, so 1 am sure upon 
the other, that if, instead oi being what X am, I 
were the greatiwt gemus that aver trod the 
earth, and had diverted myself for the oppres- 
sion and degradation of mankind, you would 
despise and reject mo. I hope you will, when- 
ever, through such means, I give yon the 
opportunity. Trust me, that, whenever you 
give me the like occasion, 1 will retnm the 
compliment with interest. 

GenUemen, as 1 have no secrets from you, in 
the s{iffit ot confidence you have engendered 
lietween us, and as 1 have made a kmd of com- 
part with niysi'lf that I never will, while I 
remain in America, omit an opportunity of 
icfemiig to a topic in which I and all others of 
, my class on both sides oi the water are equally 
I interested - equally inteiested, there is no diifei- 
j ence between us, I would licg leave to wlihiKir 
111 yo .1 ear two words: InterMUUmal CopynyH. 

I I use tt MU 111 no sordid sense, believe me, and 
those who know mo best, best know that. Koi 
iii>self, I would rather that my children, eonunjr 
utter me, trudged in the mud, and knew by the 
general feeling of society that theii fatlier was 
beloved, and had been of some use, tlian I 
would have them ride in tlieir carriages, audUr 
know by tbeir bankers' books that he was rich. 
But 1 do not see, J couitss, why one should lie 
obliged to make the dioirr, or why Janio, 
besides playing that delightful reveil for which 
she IB so justly celobr.atcd, slnmld not blow out 
of her trumpet a few nobs oi a diffiimit kind 
lioni those with whuh she has hitherto con- 
tented herself. 

H nl||s obsi-rvisl the other night by a 
boantifn) speaker, wiio-e wr.rds went to the 
biM^ of every man who luard him, that,jg^f 
tiuM had existed] any law m this respect, Boott 
not have buuk beneath the &4ghty 
^presatue on his brain, but might have Uved to 
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add nevr cruaturea of hU fancy to tbe crowd 
which swano about yon in yonr summer walks, 
and gather round yonr winter evening hearths. 

As 1 listened to his words, there carnc hack, 
fresh upon me, that touching scene in the great 
man's life, when he lay upon his couch, sur- 
rounded by his family, and listened, for the 
last time, to the rippling of the river he had so 
well loved, over its stony bed. I pictured him 
to myself, faint, wan, dying, crushed both in 
mind and body by his honourable struggle, and 
hovering round him the phantoms of his own 
imagination — Wavcrley, Ravcnswood, Jeauie 
Deans, Kob Roy,* Caleb Balderstone, Dominie 
Sampson - all tbe familiar throng — with cava- 
liers, and Puritans, and ITighland chiefs in- 
nunierabie overflowing the chamber, and fading 
away in tbe dim distance bcyoml. I pictured 
them, fresh from traversing the world| and 
iianging down their heads in shame an<l son'ow, 
that, from all those lands into which they had 
carried gladness, instruction, and delight for 
millions, they brought liim not one friendly 
liand to help to raise him from that sad, sad 
bod. No, nor brought him from that laud in 
which his own language was spoken, and in 
every bouse and but of which his own books 
were read in bis own tongue, one grateful dollar 
piece to buy a garland for his grave. Oh! if 
every man who goes from here, as many do, to 
look upon that tomh in Dryburgh Abbey, would 
but remember this, and bring the recollection 
home t 

Qentleinon, I thank you again, and onco 
again, and many times to that. You have 
given me a new reason for remombf^ring this 
day, which is already one of mark in inj'' 
calendar, it being my birthday; and you have 
given those who are nearest and dearest to mo 
a new reason for recollecting it with pride and 
interest. Heaven knows that, although J should 
grow ever so grey, I shall need nothing to re- 
mind me of this epoch in my life. Rut 1 am 
glad to think that from this time you are 
inseparably connected with every reeurrence of 
this day ; and, that on its periodical return, I 
shall always, in imagination, have the unfading 
pleaaj^ of entertaining you as my guests, in 
i*etum for the gratification you have atforded 
me to-night. 

iir 

[Ri^ly to a toast at a dinner given in New 
York, Fobruar]^ 18, 1842 : Washington Irving 
in the diair.] 

Gentu^mbn, — I don't know how to thank 
^u— 1 really don't know how. Yon would 
naturally suppose that my former experience 
would have given me this ^power, and that the 
, difficulties in my way would have been dimin- 


ished ; but I assure you the fact is exactly the I 
reverse, and I have completely baulked the I 
ancient proverb tba4 ** a rolling stone gathers 
no moss;” and in my progress to this city I I 
have collected such a weight of obligations and I 
acknowledgment--I have picked up such an 
enormous mass of fresh moss at every point, 
and was so struck by the brilliant scenes of 
Monday night, that I thought 1 could never by 
any possibilily grow any bigger. 1 have made, 
continually, new accumulations to such an ex- 
tent that 1 am compelled to stand still, and can 
roll no more t 

Gentlemen, we learn from the authorities, 
that, when fairy stones, or halls, or rolls of 
thread, stopped of their own accord — A 1 do 
not— it presaged some gitat catastrophe near at 
hand. The precedent holds good in this case. 
When I have remembered the short time I have 
before me to spend in this land of mighty 
interests, and the poor opportunity 1 can at 
best have of acquiring a knowledge of, and 
forming an acquaintance with it, I have felt it 
almost a duty to decline tbe honours yon so 
generously heap upon mo, and pass more 
quietly among you. Fpr Argus himself, though 
he hod but one mouth for his hundred eyes, 
would have found the reception of a public 
entertainment once a week too mnch for his 
greale.st activity ; and, as I would lose no scrap 
of the rich instruction and the delightful know- 
ledge which meet me on every hand (and 
already 1 have gleam'd a great deal from your 
hospitals and common jails)— I have resolved to 
take u}) my staff, and go my way rejoicing, and 
for the future to shake hands with America, 
not at parties but at home; and, therefore, 
gentlemen, 1 say to-night, with a full hearty and 
nil honest purpose, and grateful feelings, that 1 
bear, and sliall over bear, a deep sense of your 
kind, your olfcctionate and your noble greeting, 
winch it is utterly impossible to convey in 
words. No European sky w'itliout, and no 
cheerful homo or well-warmed room within, 
shall ever shut out this land from my vision. 

I shall often hear your words of welcome in my 
quiet room, and ofteiiest when most quiet; and 
shall see your faces in the blazing fire. If 1 
should live to grow old, the acenes of this and 
other evenings will shine as brightly to m|; dull 
eyes fifty yeai% hence as now ; and the honours 
you bestow upon me shall be well remembered 
and paid back in my undying love, and honest 
endeavours for the good of my race. 

Gentlemen, one other word with reference to 
this first person singular, and then I shall close. 

I came here in an open, honest, and confiding 
spirit, if ever man did, and because I felt a 
deep sympathy in yonr land; had 1 felt other- 
wise, I shonld have kept away.*, As I came 
here, and am here, without the least admixture 
of one-hundredth part of one grain of base 
alloy, withont one feeling of unworthy rsferenoe 
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to self in any respect, I daim, in regard to tlio 
past» for the last time, my right in reason, in 
tmih, and in justice, to approach, as I have 
done on two former occftions, a question of 
literary interest. 1 claim that justice be done; 
and I prefer this claim as one who has a right 
to speak and be heard. .1 have only to add that 
I shall be as true to you as you have been to 
me. 1 recognise in your enthusiastic approval 
of the creatures of my fancy, your eiiliglitcned 
care for the happiness of the many, your tender 
regard for the afflicted, your sympathy for the 
downcast, your plans for correcting and iinjirov- 
ing the Imd, and for encouraging the good ; and 
to advance these great objects shall be, to the 
end oi^my life, my earnest endeavour, to the 
extent of my humbly ability. Having said 
thus much with refei'ence to myself, I shall 
have the pleasure of sajing a few words with 
reference to somebody else. 

There is in this city a gentleman who, at the 
reception of one of my hooks— 1 well remember 
it was the “ Old Curiosit y Shop "—wrote to me 
in England a letter so generous, so affectionate, 
and BO manly, that if I liad written the book 
under every circumstance of disappointment, of 
discouragement, and difflculty, instead of the 
reverse, I should have found in the receipt of 
that letter my best and most happy reward, T 
answered him, and he answered me, and so we 
kept shaking hands antographically, as if no 
ocean rolled between us. I came hero to this 
city eager to see him, and [laying his hand upon 
Irving’s shoulder] here he sits ! I need not tell 
you how happy and delighted I am to see him 
here to-night in this capacity. 

Washington Irving ! Why, gentlemen, I 
don’t go upstairs to bed two nights out of the 
seven — as a very creditable witness near at hand 
can testify — T say I do not go to bed two nights 
out of the seven without taking Wasliington 
I Irving under my arm ; and, when I don’t take 
him, I take his own brother, Oliver Goldsmith. 
Washington Irving! Why, of whom but him 
was I thinking the other day when I came up 
by the Hog’s Back, the Frying Pan, Hell Gate, 
and all these plaeea? Why, when, not long 
ago, I visited Shake.spearb*8 birthplace, and 
went beneatli the roof where he first saw liglit, 
whose name but his was pointed out to mo 
upon4be wall? Washington Ir^ng, Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, Geoffrey Crayon — why, where 
can you go that they have not been there before? 
Is there, an English farm— is there an English 
stream, an English city, or an English country- 
seat, where they have not been ? Is there no 
Bracebridge Hall in existence? Has it no 
ancient shades or quiet streets? 

In iiygone times, when Irving left that hall, 
he left sitting in an old oak chair, in a small 
parlonr of the Boar's Head, a little man with a 
red nose and an oilskin bat. When 1 came 
away he was sitting there still !— not a man liks 


him, but tile same man— with the nose of inimmw 
tal redness and the hat of an undying glaso ! 
Crayon, while there, was ou terms of intimacy 
with a certain radical fellow, who used to go 
about, with a hatful of newspapers, wofully out 
at elbows, and with a coat of great antiquity. 
Why, gentlemen, I kuow that man' -Tibbies the 
elder, and he has not changed a hair ; and, when 
I came away, he charged me to give his best 
rt'spects to Washington Irving 1 

Leaving the town and the rustic life of Eng- 
land — forgetting this man, if we cun— putting 
out of mind the country churchyard and the 
broken heart— let us cross the water again, and 
ask who has associated himself most closely with 
the Italian peasantry and the bandits of the 
Pyrenees ? When the traveller enters his little 
chamber licyond the Alps— listening to the dim 
echoes of tlie long pussagea and spacious corri- 
dors— damp, and gloomy, and cold— ns ho hears 
the tempest beating with fury against liis win- 
dow, and ga7.es at tlie euriiiins, dark, and heavy, 
and covered with mould— and wlion all the ghost 
stories that ever were told come up before him 
— amid all his tliick-coniing fanen^s, whom does 
he think of? Washington Irving. 

Go further still : goto the Moorish ftmntains, 
sparkling full iu the moonlightr— go among the 
water-earners and the village gossips, living still 
ns in days of old— and who has travelled among 
them before you, and peopled the Alhambra and 
made eloquent its shndowB ? Who awakes there 
a voice from every hill and In every cavern, and 
bids legends, which for centuries have sle]»t a 
dreamless sleep, or watched unwinkingly, start 
up and pass before you in all their life and gloiy '{ 

But leaving this again, who embarked with 
Columbus upon his gallant ship, traversed with 
him the dark and mighty ocean, leaped upon the 
land and f dan ted there the flag of Spain, but 
this same man, now sitting by iny side? And 
being here at home again, who is a more fit com- 
panion *'or money-diggers ? And what pen but 
his has n ade Kip Van Winkle, jdaying at nine- 
pins on that thundering afternoon, us much part 
and parcel of the Cat-skill Mountains as any tree 
or crag that they can boast ? 

But these are topics familiar from ni{[^djoy- 
Jiood, and which I am apt to pursue ; ana last 
I should be tempted now to tallc too long about 
them, 1 will, in coiiclusion, give you a seuiirnent^ 
moat appropriate, I am sure, in the presence of 
such writers as Bryant, Halleck, and— but 1 
suppose I must not mention the ladies here— 
“The Literature of Amerioa.’’ Mho well knows 
how to do honour to her own literature and to 
that of other laiKh, when she r.hooscs Washing- 
ton Irving for her representative in the country 
of Cervantes. . 
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m TREASUR Y OF BRITISH ELOQUENCE, 

[Given at the annnal meeting of the Inetita- 1 perpetuate<l. 1 learned that thie Imtitatlona) 
tioiial AMOciatlon of Lancasbirci and Cheshire, Association is tiie union, in one central head, of 
lield in the Free>trade Hell, Manchester, Decent- one hnndred and foii|^en local meehanics' tnsfl* 
her 8, 1 858. ] tntions and mutoal improvement societies, at an 

expense of no more than five shillings to eaoh 
It has of late years become noticeable in Eng- society; suggesting to all how l^ey can best 
land that the autumn season prodnees an im- communicate with and profit by the fountain- * 
I mense amount of public speaking. I notice that head and one another; keeping their best aims 
no sooner do the leaves begin to fall from the steadily Ijefore them ; advising them how those 
trees, than pearls of great price begin to fall from aims can be best attained ; giving a direct end 
the lips ofthewisc men ofthe east, andnorth, and and object to what might otherwise easily be- 
west, and south ; and anybody may have them come waste forces; end sending among them not 
by the bushel, for the picking up. Now, whether only oral teachers, hut, better still, boxes of ex- 
the comet has this year had a quickening inftii- cellcnt books, called ** free itinerating libraries.’’ 
ence on this crop, as it is by some supposed to I learned that these books are constantly making 
have bad upon the corn liarvcst and the vintage, the circuit of hundreds upon hundreds ofrmiles, 

I <lo not know ; but I do know that 1 have never and are constantly beingread with inexpressible 
observed the columns of the newspapers to groan relish by thousands upon thousands of toiling 
so heavily under a pressure of orations, each people, but that they are never damaged or de- 
vying with the other in the two qualities of hav- faced by one rude hand, lliese and other like 
ing little or nothing to do with the matter in facts lead me to consider the immense importance 
hand, and of being always addressed to any of the fact, that no little cluster of working- 
audience in the wide world rather than the men's cottages can arise in any Lancashire or 
audience to which it was delivered. Cheshire valley, at the foot of any running stream 

llie autumn having gone, and the winter come, which enterprise hunts out for water-power, but 
I am so sanguiiio as to hope that we in our pro- it has its educational friend and com])anion ready 
cecdings may break tliroiigh this enchanted circle for it, willing for it, acquainted with its thoughts 
and deviate from this precedent ; the rather as and ways and turns of speech even before it has 
we have something real to do, and are come to- come into existence. 

gether, T am sure, in all plain fellowship and Now, ladies and gentlemen, this is the main 
straightforwardness, to do it. We have no little consideration that has brought mo here. No 
straws of our own t o throw up to show us which central association at a distance could possibly 
way any wind blows, and we have no oblique do for those working-men what this local asso- 
bidclings of our own to make for anything out- ciation does. No central association at a dis- 
side this hall. tance could possibly understand them as this 

At the top of the public announcei||nt of this local association does. No central association 
meeting are the words, ** Institutional Associa- at a distance could possibly put them in that 
tion of Lancashire and Cheshire." Will you familiar and easy communication one with an- 
allow me, in rererence to the ineaniiig of those other, as that I, man or boy, eager for know- 
words, to present myself before you as the em- ledge, in that valley seven miles off, should know 
bodied spirit of ignorance recently enlightened, of you, man or boy, eager for knowledge, in that 
and to put myself through ii short, voluntary valley twelve miles off, and should occasionally 
examination os to the results of my studies. To trudge to meet you, that yon may impart your 
liegin with : the title did not suggest to me any- learning in one branch of ac^iuisition to me, 
thing in the least like the truth. I have l)ceu whilst 1 impart mine in another to'^^you. Yet 
for some years pretty fauuliar with the tenns, this is distinctly a feature, and a most important 
, ** mechanics' institutions," and ** literary socie- feature, of this society, 
ties,” but they have, unfortunately, become too 
often associated iu my mind with a body of great 
pretensions, lame as to some important member 
or other, which generally inhabits a new house 
much too large for it, which is seldom paid for, 
and whi<di takes the name of the mechanics most 
grievously in vain, for I have usually seen a 
mechanic and a dodo in that place together. 

I,'l3ierefore, liegan my education, in respect of 
the meaning of ^ie title, very coldly indeed, 
saying to myself, *'Here*a the old story." But 
the perusal of a very few lines of my book soon 
gave me to understand that it was not by any 
means the old story ; in short, that this associa- 
. lion is expressly designed 'to correct the old 
and to prevent its defects from becoming 


On the other hand. It is not to bo supposed 
that these honest men, however zealous, could, 
as a nile, succeed in establishing and maintain- 
ing their ownCnstitutions of themselves. It is 
obvious that combination must materially dhniu- 
ish their cost, which is in time a vital oonsidera- 
tion ; and it is equally obvious that expcttience, 
essential to the success of all oomhlnathm, is 
especially so when its object is to diffuse the 
results of experience and of reflection. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, the student of 
the present profitable history of thhi sooietl^ does 
not stop here in his learning ; when be has got | 
so far, he finds with interest and plesanre tbat | 
the parent sodety at oertaln stated periods In- ' 
vites the more eager and entoprising aanlMai : 
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af tile local eociety to submit tbcms«^Tos to 
votustery examination in Tarlous brandies ot 
usdftil knowledge, of wbloki^xsiniuation it taken 
tbe duu^e and arranges the details, and invites 
tile roecessfiil mdidates to come to Manchester 
to receive tiie" prizes and certificates of merit 
* 'wMeh it impartially awards. The most success- 
fhl of the competitors in the list of these ex- 
aminations are now among ns, and these little 
marks of recognition and encouragement I shall 
have the honour presently of giving them, as the}- 
conte before you, one by one, for that purpose. 

I have looked over a few of those examination 
papers, which have comprised history, geogra- 
phy, grammar, aritlimotic, bookkeeping, deci- 
mal coinage, mensuration, mathematics, social 
economy, the Frondulanguage— in fact, they 
comprise all the keys that open all the looks of 
knowledge. I felt most devoutly gratified, as 
to many of them, that they hod not been sub- 
mitted to me to answer, for 1 am perfectly anre 
that if they had been, I should have had mighty 
little to bestow upon myself to-night And yet 
it is always to be observed and seriously re- 
membered that these examinations are under- 
gone by people whose liv^s have been passed in 
j a continual fight for bread, arnl whose whole 
existence has been a constant wrestle with 

"Those twin gaolers of the daring heart— 

Low birth end Iron fortune." 

1 oonld not hnt consider, with extraordinary 
. ailmiratioD, that these questions have been re- 
plied to, not by men like myself, the business 
of whose life is with writing and with books, 
but by men, the business of whose life is with 
tools and with machinery. 

Let me endeavour to recall, as well as iny 
memory will serve me, from among the most 
interesting cases of prize-holders and certifitiatc- 
guners who will appear before you, some two or 
l^ree of the most conspicuous examples. There 
are two poor brothers from near Cliorley, who 
work from morning to night in a coal pit, and 
who, in all weathers, have walked eight miles a 
night, tliree nights a week, to attend the classes 
in which they have gained distinction. There 
are two poor boys from Bollington, who began 
life ae( pieeers at one shilling or uighteenpence a ' 
week, and the father of one of whom was cut to 
t pibceAy the machinery at which he worked, 
but not before he had himself founded the in- 
stitution in which this son has since come to be 
taught These two poor boys will appear before 
you to-night, to take the second-class prize in 
idiemlstry. There is a plasterer from Bury, six- 
teen years of age, who took a third-class certi- 
fieate lost year at the hands of Lord Brougham ; 
he is Ikia year again snccessfnl in a competition 
i three times 8»aevere. There is a waggon-maktn: 

< riwBfc the same place, who knew little or absol- 
, ntely nclhing until he was a grown man, and 
who baa learned all he knows, which is a great j 


deal, in the local institution. There is a chain- 
maker, in very humble circumstances, and work- 
ing hard all day, who walks six miles a nlg^t, 
three nights a week, to attend the cmasei in 
which he has won so ftunous a place. There 
is a moulder in an iron foundry, who, whilst he 
was working twelve hours a day >>efore the fur- 
nace, got up at four o’clock in the morning to 
learn drawing. **The thonght of my lads," ho 
writes in bis modest account of himself, "in 
their peaceful slumbers almve me> gave me treA 
courage, and I used to think that if 1 should 
never receive any personal benefit, T might in- 
stmot them when they came to he of an age to 
understand the mighty machines and engines 
which have mode our country— England— pre- 
eminent in the world’s history.” There is a 
piecer at mule friimcs, who could not road at 
eighteen, who is now a man of little more than 
thirty, who is the soli^support of an aged mother, 
who is arithmetical teuuUor in the institution in 
which he himself was taught, who writes of him- 
self that he made the resolution never to take 
up a subject without keeping to it, and who has 
kept to it with such an astonishing will that he 
is now well versed in Euclid and algebra, and 
is the best French scholar in Stockport The 
drawing classes in that same Stockport are 
taught by a working blacksmith ; and the pupils 
of that working blacksmith will lucoive' the 
highest honours of to-night. Well may it be 
said of that good blacksmith, as it was written 
of another of his trade, by the American poet : 

" Tulliiig, rejoicing, sorrowiiiK, 

Onward through life be nots; 

BM||pu)roiDg Sbes some task liegna, 

] 36 i evening sooe lie doie. 

Somclbliig attempted, enmethlng duns, 

Has earned a night's repose." 

To pass from the successful candidates to the 
dolegatos fVom local societies now before me, 
and to content myself with one iostanco from 
uitiongst them. There Is among their nniiiW a 
most ^cm^^kable man, whoso history I have read 
with feelings that I could not adequately express 
utidor any ciTcumstancos, and least of all when 
I know he hears me, who worked when he was 
a mere baby at hand-loom weaving until he 
dropped from fatigue : who i>egan to teach him- 
self as soon as he could eani five shillings a 
week : who is now a botanist, ac4]uainted with 
every production of the Ijancashire valley: who 
is a naturalist, and has ma<lo and preserved a 
collection of the eggs of British birds, and 
stuffed the birds: who is now :i coiichologist, 
with a very curions, and in some respeetd an 
original collection of fresh -wattir shells, and has 
also preserved and collected the monscs of firesh 
water and of the sea : who is worthily the pre- 
sident of his own local literary institution, anf|| 
who was at his work this time last night as fore- 
man in a milL 

Bo stimulating has been the Influeneo of thase 
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bright examples, and many more, that 1 notice 
among the applications from Blackburn for pre- 
liminary test examination pai)ercs, one from an 
applicant who gravely fills up the printed form f 
by describing himself as ten years of age, and , 
who, with equal gravity, descrilics hia occupa- | 
tion as nursing a little child.** Nor are these \ 
things confined to the men. The women em- 
ployed in factorie.s, iiiilliiicr.s* work, and domes- 
tic service, have begun to show, as it is fitting 
they should, a most decided determination not 
to bo outdone by the men : and ^hc women of 
Preston in particular, have so honourably dis- 
tinguished tbemsclve.s, and shoivn in their ex- 
amination X'SLpers such an admirable knowledge 
of tbe science of liousehold management and 
nousebold economy, that if I were a working 
bachelor of Lancashire or Cheshire, and if I had j 
not cast my eye or set iny heart upon any lass j 
in particular, I should i)o«itively got up at four : 
o’clock iu the morning with the determination I 
of the iron moulder himself, and should go to | 
Preston in search of a wife. i 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, these instances, | 
and many more, daily occurring, always accuuin- | 
lating, ore surely better testimony to tlie work- 
ing of this association, than any number of 
speakers could possibly pre.sent to you. Surely 
tlie presence among us of these indefatigable 
peo{)Ie is the association*a best and mo.st eftec- 
tivc triumph in tbe present and the past, and is 
its noblest stimulus to effort in the future. As 
its temporary mouth }iiec(‘, I would beg to say 
to that portion of tbe company who attend to 
receive the prizes, that the in.stitutiou can never . 
hold itself apart from them — can never set itself ' 
above them ; that their distinction and success 
must bo its distinction and 8ucccs.s; and that ' 
there can be but one heart beating between 
them and it. In particular, I would most espe- j 
ciallv entreat them to observe that nothing will ' 
ever be further from this us.sociatlon's mind than ' 
the impertinence of patronage. The prizes that ■ 
it gives, and the ccrtiricate.s that it gives, arc 
mere admiring assurances of sympathy with so . 
many striving brothers and sisters, and are only . 
valuable fur the spirit in which they are given, 
and in which they are received. I'ho prizes are 
money prizes, simply because the institution 
does not presume to doubt that persons who 
have BO well governed themselves, know best 
how to make a little money serviceable — because _ 
it would be a shame to treat them like grown-up . 
babies by laying it out for them, and because it 
knows it is given, and knows it is taken, in ]ier- 
fect dearness of puiposo, perfect trustfulness, 
and, above all, perfect independence. 

Ladies and gentlemen, reverting once more to 
the whole collective audience before me, I will, 
i^ another two minutes, release the hold which 
yemr favour has given me on your attention. 
Of the advantages of knowledge I have said, and 
I shall say nothing. Of the certainty with 
% 


which tbe man who grasps it nnder difficulties 
rises in his own respect and in usefulness to the 
community, I have said, and I shall say nothing. 
In the dty of MajKshester, in the county of 
Lancaster, both of them remarkable for self- 
taught men, that were superfluous indeed. For 
the same reason I rigidly abstain from putting 
together any of the shattered fragments of that 
poor clay image of a parrot, which was once 
always saying, wilbout knowing why, or what it 
meant, that knowledge was a dangerous thing. 
1 should as soon think of piecing together the 
mutilated remains of any wretched Hindoo who 
has been blown from an English gun. Both, 
creatures of the past, have been— as my friend 
Mr Carlyle vigorously has it — “ blasted into 
.space ; ’* and there, as t(| this world, is an end 
of them. 

So T desire, in conclusion, only to sound two 
strings. In the fir.st place, let me congratulate 
you upon the progress which real mutual im- 
provement societies are making at this time in 
your neighbourhood, through the noble agency 
of inilividiial employers and their families, 
whom yon can never too much delight to hon- 
our. Elsewhere, through the agency of the 
great railway companies, some of which are 
bestirring themselves in this matter with a 
gallantry and genL‘ro.sity deser\*ing of aU praise. 
Secondly and lastly, let me say one word out of 
my own personal heart, which is always very 
near to it in this connection. l>o not let ua, in 
the iniihst of the visible objects of nature, whose 
workings we can tell of in figures, surrounded 
by nuic'liines that can be made to the thousandth 
part of an inch, acquiring every day knowledge 
which can be proved upon a slate or demon- 
strated by a microscope — do not let us, in the 
laiid.ablc pursuit of tbe facts that .surround us, 
neglect the fancy and the imagination which 
erpially surround us as a jiart of the great 
scheme. Let the child have its fables ; let the 
mail or woman into wdiich it changes, always 
remember those fables tenderly. Let numerous 
graces and ornamentH that cannot iie" weighed 
and measured, and that seem at first sight idle 
enough, continue to have their places ahoutms, 
be we never so wise. The hardest head may 
co-exist with the 8ofte.st heart. l*he uniolt and 
just balance of those two is always a blessing to 
tbe ]>osscssor,^nd always a blcs.^ing to maikind. 
The Divine teacher was as gentle and considente 
as He was powerful and wise. You all know 
how He could still the raging of the sea, and 
could hush a little child. As the utmost results 
of the wisdom of men can only be at last to 
help to raise this earth to that condition to 
which His doctrine, untainted by tbe blindnesses 
and passions of men, would have exalted long 
ago ; so let us always remember t]^at He set us 
the example of blending the understanding and 
the imagination, and that, following it ourselves, 
we tread in His steps, and help our race on to 
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Its bett«r and best days. Knowledge, as all 
followers of it must know, has a very limited 
power Jndeedy when it informs the head alone ; 


bat when it informs the head and the heart too^ 
It has a power over life ond death, the body and 
the soul, and dominates the nuiverse. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 

1812-1872. 


MISSIONS TO INDIA. 

♦ L 

[Tbb condnsion of idh address given before the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1868, on his return from India.] 

1 might use stronger language, and assert ttiat 
it ought not to be tolerated by any reasonable 
man, unless proved to be unavoidable, that our 
several Churches should reproduce, in order to 
perpetuate in the now world of a Cliristianlsod 
India, those forms and symbols which in the 
old world have become marks, not of our union 
aa Christians, but of onr disunion as sects. We 
may not, indeed, he responsible for these 
divisions in the Church which have come down 
to us from the past. We <lid not make them, 
nor can we now, perhaps, unmake them. We 
find ourselves horn into some one of them, and 
no we accept of it, and make the most of it as 
the best we can get in the whole circumstances 
in which we are placed. But must we establish 
these different organisations in India? Is each 
part to he made to represent the whole? Is 
the grand army to remain broken up into 
9! parate divisions, each to recruit to its own 
f ^andard, and to invite the Uiiidoos to wear our 
respective uniforms, adopt our respective Shib> 
boleths, learn and repeat our respective war- 
cries, 'and even make caste marks of our 
wouinl^ahd scars, which to us are hut the 
sod nUSuentoes of old battles? Or, to drop 
alt metaphors, shall Cliristian converts in India 
he necjsssarily grouped and atereotyped into 
Epifto^l Churches, Preshylerian Churches, 
Lutheran Ohnrehes, Method! it Churches, Bap- 
tist lurches, or Independont aChurcben, and 
adopt as their respective creeds the Confession 
of Faith, the Thirty-nine Articles, or some 
other formula approved of by our forefathers, 
and the aeparating sign of some British or 
American sect ? 'Aether any Church seriously 
entertains^ this design I know not, though I 
suspect it of som^ and I feel assured that it 
will ba realised in imrt, as conversions increase 
by means o$ foreign missions, and be at last 
perpetnated, unless it is now oarefnlly guarded 
against by every opportunity being watched 
and taken advantage of to propagate a different ) 


idea, and to rear up an independent and all- 
inclnsive native Indian Church. By such a 
Church 1 moan one which shall he organised 
and governed by the natives themselves, as far 
as possible, independently of us. We could of 
course claim, as Christians and fellow-Bubjeots, 
to be reoognised as bnithren, and to he roceive<l 
among its members, or, if it should so please 
both parties, serve among its ministers, and 
rejoice always to bo its best friends ana 
gonerouB 6upportci*s. In all this we would 
only have them to do to ns as we should feel 
bound to do to them. Such a Clmrch might, 
as taught by experience, mould its outward 
fonii of government and worship aocording to 
its inner wants and outward oircumstauces, 
guided by history and by the teaching and 
spirit of Uhristianity. Its croed—for no diris- 
tiaii society cum exist without some known and 
professed beliefs— would include those truths 
which had been confessed by the Catholic 
Church of Christ since the first ; and, as neces- 
sary to its very existence os a phurch it would 
recognise the supreme authority of Jesus Christ 
and Ills apostles. It would also have, like 
the whole Church, its Lord’s Day for public 
worship, and the sacraments of baptism aiirl 
the Lord’s Supper. Thus might a new temple 
be reared on the plains of India unlike perhaps 
any to he seen in our western lands, yet witlt 
all our g.:>odly stones built up in its fabric, and 
with all our spiritual worship within its walls 
of the one living and true God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit A Church like tliis would, 
from its very nationality, attract many a man 
'who does not wish to be ranked among the 
adherents of mission Churches. It would dis- 
pose, also, of many dilBcultics inseparable from 
our position, whether regarding baptism or tlie 
selection and support of a native ministry. 
And, finally, it would give ample scope, for 
many a year to come, for all the aid and efforts 
which our home churches and miMsionaries 
could afford by schools ami colleges, personal 
labour, and also by money ccmtributmna, to 
establish, strengthen, and extend it. 

Moreover, it seems to me that India affonia 
varied and remarkable elements for contributing 
many varied gifts and talents to such a Church 
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dit| tlie Bpeculative mystic or B^-torturisg 
devotee, the peaceful South-man and the manly 
North-man ; the weak Hindoo who clings Ijp 
others of his caste for strength, and the strong 
aborigines who love their individuality and inde- 
pendence— one and all possess a power which 
could find its place of rest and blessing in the 
faith of Christ and in fellowship with one another 
through Him. The incarnate but unseen Christ, 
the Divine yet human brother, would dethrone 
every idol ; God's Word be sabstituted for the 
Puranos ; Cliristian brotherhood for caste ; and 
the peace of God, instead of these and every 
weary rite and empty ceremony, would satisfy 
the hearh Such is my ideal, which I hope and 
believe vdll one day become real in India^ Tlie 
day, indeed, seems to be far off when “the 
Church of India,*' worthy of the country, shall 
occupy its place within what may then be the 
Christendom of the world. A period of chaos 
may intervene ere it is created ; and after that, 
how many days full of change and of strange re- 
volutions, with their “evenings" and “morn- 
ings," may succeed, ere it enjoys a Sabbath rest 
of holiness and peace I But yet that Church 
must be, if India is ever to become on^ or a 
nation in any true sense of the word. For onion, 
strength, and real progress can never henceforth 
in this world’s history either result from or 
coalesce with Mohammedanism or Hindooism, 
far less with the cold and heartless abstractions 
of an atheistic philosophy. Hence English go- 
verninent, by physical force and moral power, 
must^ with a firm and unswerving grasp, hold 
the broken fragments of the Indian races toge- 
ther, until they are united from within by 
Christianity into a living organism, which can 
then, and then only, dispense with the force 
without. The wild olive must be grafted into 
the “root and fatness" of the good olive-tree 
of the Churcii of Christ ; and while the living 
nnion is being formed, and until the living sap 
begins to flow from the root to every branch, 
English power must firmly bind and hold the 
parts together. Our hopes of an Indian nation 
ore bound up with our hopes of an Indian 
Church ; and it is a high privilege for us to be 
able to help on this consummation. The West 
thus gives back to the East the riches which it 
has from the East received, to be returned again, 
I doubt not) with interest to ourselves. 

But when shall there be a resurrection in this 
great valley of death f When shall these dry 
hones livef I^id, Thou knowest, with whom 
« one day is aa a thousand years, and a thousand 
yean as one Uay 1 Let us have faith and 
patience. There may at first be but a noise and 
I a shakings and then the bonesof the poor bn^mn- 
up and disjointed skeletons ef humanity may 
o^e together^ and after a while sinews and 
flesh may cover them) and yet no breath be in 
them I Bat these preparatory processes are not 
in yaln. A resarreotion-day of life and power 


will dawn in the fulness of timep and the Laid 
^ life will raise op prophetS) it may be finom 
amoiq; the people of India) who wfll ineekly and 
obediently prophesy '^ the Lord oommands 
them ; and then the g^oiiona reenlt will be wH* 
nessed from heaven and earth which we have all 
prayed and laboured and longed for ; the Spirit 
of Life will come, and these dead bodies will 
live and stand on their feet, an exceeding great 
army I “I beheld, and lo, a great mnltitade) 
which no man could number, of aU nationS) and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood befors 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and. palms in their hands ; and 
cried with a loud voice, saying, SalvaUon to our 
God whidi sitteth upon the throne, and un^o the 
Lamb." “ Amen : Bleming, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and 
power, and might, be onto onr God for ever and 
ever. Amen." 

n. 

[“ When he rose in the Assembly to deliver 
what proved to be his last speeds," writes bis 
brother and biographer, the Bev. Donald Mao- 
leod, “he had written nothing beforehand, ex- 
cept a few jottings on the fly-leaf of the missfen 
report ; and such was the impassioned and rajHd 
manner in which, under the pressure of bis con- 
victions, he grappled with t^ points he wished 
most to impress, that the reporters were unable 
to take down even the meaning of a great part 
of the address, the most powerful and stirring 
he ever delivered. . . . Those who were 
present may retain an impression of its powmr, 
but tiie speech itself has perished."] 

There was a sort of feeling of uneasiness and 
discontent throughout the Church in reference 
to his conduct of the mission, as if they said, 
“The mission is excellent; God bless the mis- 
sion ; let us support it ; but " and there was 

a groan or a sigh, a something be could not get 
at It needed no power but that of thogghtless- 
ness to destroy, but they mnst rememlnr bow 
diificnlt it is to restore. Any man oendd set a 
great building on fire ; and a single weed, or the 
shake of the head of a man in authoiity, might 
be very destructive to the work of ilia Com- 
mittee. ... Did they realise^ ha asked, 
what they eaqj^ected the Hindoos to do^«ierhat 
they bUmed &em for not doing, or compared 
these axpectatious with what they were doing 
themselves at home! They were asking Hin- 
doos, men of flesh and blood like tbemaelvesb 
and far more sensitive than Scotchmen, of great 
intelligence and cnlture, to give up hnuy tmdi- 
tiona, to cut down the tree of that ndi^ou npdar 
which they and their fathem bad sat Ikr tassning 
centuries, and to accept the religion of a people 
whoso veiy touch was poUutiaaf lE3iey 
asking those men in many eases toi give up fethsr 
and mother, and brother and sfeUs^ sod ware 
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nauk astonished they did not make the aaori- 
ftoe! Bttt suppose the Hindoos, who were 
observixig and intelligeirt, were to turn on them- 
artves and say, ** Yon arr sending us Christian- 
ity, to believe which implies euonoous sacrifices 
on our part^ but what are your own clergy 
doing ? Yon are asking ns to sacrifice all our 
traditions, but you won't sacrifice the custom 
in your parishes that has been bi'ought iu by 
your venerable predecessors! What do you 
give for the salvation of souls ? A pound or a 
penny, or, os is th^ case in one hundred and 
seventy of yonr churches, nothing at all? You 
call us deceivers ; but we take you by appear- 
ances, and ask you to let us see what Christian- 
ity in yourselves before you come to us.” 
... He had yet^to learn that it was the 
work of the foreign mission to make converts. 
He bad always understood that the conversion 
of souls was in the hand of God. He was not 
speaking lightly of couversion—far from it ; but 
their responsibility as a Church was to use the 
best means for converting, and to implore God's 
grace on the means. But he would ask those 
who judge the mission by the number of con- 
verts, to find out how many conversions had 
taken place in their o^n parishes daring the 
same time. Let them go down to the village, 
and entering a house, say they will not leave it 
till they bring the men and women to Christ. 
Let them go to the man of science, who had 
mastered many of the questions of the day ; let 
them not call him proud, or sneer at lum as a 
*< natural man," for he may be most earnest, and 
may be sweating a more bloody sweat in seeking 
to come to the truth than they had done ; let 
them go to that man and satisfy his doubts, 
meet him fairly l^efore God, and when they 
returned from such a visitutiuu as that, they 
would have more sympathy with missionaries 
dealing with educated heathens. 

[“The chief purj^ose of his speech, however, 
took wider ground. He desired all Churches to 
consider whether the forms in which they were 
presenting truth, and the ecclcsiaRtical differ- 
encee they were exporting to India, were the 
best means for Christianising that country. 
Was it right that the divisions which separated 
ChuTches in this country, and which were the 
gtowflh of their special histories, ;hould not only 
be continued, but be made as great matters of 
principle in India as in England or Scotland ?"] 

When these Hindoos heard an Anglican bishop 
dedare that he did not recognise as belonging to 
Ghlist^e Churdi congregations of faithful men 
holding a pure Gospel and observing the sacra- 
ments of the Lord ; when they met others who 
said, •‘^You must accept all these Calvinistic 
dootrineo ;** and when the Wesleyans came next 
and eaid, ** God forbid 1 don't bring these things 
in;*' and the Baptist came with with his idola- 


try of - sacrament, rnying, ** You must be a 

S ^ptist, you must be dip|wd again ; ” and when 
e Roman Catholic came and said, ** You are 
all wrong together;” is it any womler that the 
Hindoo, pressed on every side by difTorent forms 
of Western Christianity, should say, Gentle- 
men, 1 thank you for Ibf good you have done 
me, but as I am sore perplexed by you all, take 
yourselves off, leave mo alone with God, then 1 
will be fairly dealt with." It was a iwsitive 
shame— it was a disgrace— that they should take 
with them to India the differences that separated 
them a few yards from their brethren in this 
country, fs it not monstrous to make the man 
they ordained on the banks of the Ganges sign 
the WestiniuKter Confession of the Ohuroh of 
Scotland, or the Deed of Deimssion and Protest of 
the Free Church? Was that the wisest, was it 
the Christian way of dealing with Hindoos? 
. . . And were they presenting the truth to 
the native mind in the form beat fitted for his 
requirements ? The doctrines of their oonfosslons 
might be true in thoiusclves^ but the Confession 
was a document closely oonuected with the his- 
torical development and with the metaphysiool 
temperament of the people who had accepted it, 
and might not be equally suitable for those who 
had not the same traditions and tendencies. 
Was it necessary tq give these minute and 
abstract Btatements to Orientals whoso habits of 
mind and spirilual alUnities might lay better 
hol<l on other aspects of divine truth, and who 
might mould a theology for themselves, not less 
Christian, but which would be Indian, and not 
English or Scotcli ? The block of ice, door and 
cold, the beautiful productof ouruorthern climes, 
will at the slightest touch freeze the warm lips 
of the Hindoo. Why insist that ho must take 
that or nothing? Would it not be belter to lei 
the stream Mow freely that the Eastern may 
quench his thirst at will from God’s own water 
of life ? Would it not bo possible for the Evan- 
gelical (Hiurchcs to drop their peculiarities, and 
in the unselfishness of the common faith con- 
struct a primer or make the Apostles' ('reed tlmir 
symbol, and say : ** This is not all you are going 
to learn, but if you receive this truth and be 
strong in the faith, we will * receive you so 
'walking, but not to doubtful disputations ; and, 
if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God will 
reveal even this unto you ? ’ " And they should 
make known the truth not only by boolm but by 
living men. Send them the misKionary. Let 
him be a man who eiiibudies Cljristianity ; and 
if he were asked, ** What is a CJhrwtian ?” he 
could answer, “lam; I know and love Christ, 
and wifdi you to know Him and love Him too." 
That man in his justice, generosity, love, aril- 
sacrifice, would make the Hindoo feel that be 
bad a brother given him by a common Fathsib 
Let them prepare the Hiudoos to form a Chttfch 
for themselves. Give them the gunpowder, and 
they will make their own cannon. 
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While advocating these catholic aims, he 
did not forget that spirit of ecclesiasticism, and 
those prejudices and bigotries he was offending. 
He rose into indignant remonstrance as he 
thought of liow India might possibly be sacri- 
ficed to the timidity of some of the clergy afraid 
to speak out their thoughts, or, ^till worse, to 
the policy of others who, in the critical position 
of tiu; Church at home, were cautious not to 
verify the nccusatioiis of latitudinariaiiism made 
against her by interested opponents.”] 

You must take care lest by insisting on the 
minutiae of doctrine or government you are not 
raising a barrier to the advances of Christianity. 
You must take he(*d lest things infinitesimally 
small as compared with the great world, may 
not be kept HO near the eye as to conceal the 
whole world from you. A man may so wrap a 
miscrahle partisan newspaper round his head as 
to shut out the sun, moon, and stars. You 
must take care tliat your Cairns do not stand so 
near as to .shut out Calcutta, and the IVatchword 
make you so tremble for petty consequences at 
home that all India is forgotten by you. I am 
not speaking for myself alone (he added), for 1 
knew how these difficulties press upon many & 


missionary — ^and remember how more than our 
has taken my hand, and said we dare not speak 
I out on these things^ lest our own names be 
blasted, ourselves represented as unsafe, and all 
I home-confidence be removed from us. But why 
I should they be afraid of such reproach ? Why 
I should I be afraid of it ? Am I to be silent lest 
I I should be whispered about, or suspected, or 
railed “ dangerous,” “broad,” “latitudinarian,” 
“ atheistic f ” So long as 1 have a good consci- 
t-nce towards God, and have His sun to shine on 
me, and can hear the birds singing, I can walk 
aci'oss the earth with a joyful and free heart. 
Let them call me “broai” I desire to be 
broad as the charity of Almighty God, who 
maketh His sun to shine on the evil aad the 
good ; who hatc^h no my, and who loveth the 
poorest flindoo more than all their committees 
or all their Churches. But while I long for that 
breadth of cliarity, I desire to be narrow — ^narrow 
as God's righteousness, which as asharp sword can 
separate between eternal right and eternal wrong. 

[“ No one then present can forgot the thrilling 
power, the manly bearing, the intensity of sup- 
pressed feeling, with which these words were 
uttered.*'] * 
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ST PAUL. 

In oxanifning what tlieclmviictcr of St Paul was, ; 
it is not necessary to go back to the times before 
his conversion. It was tliis which was his birth- 
day into the world’s history. He might no 
doubt have beoii the head of the Pliarisaic 
faction in the last expiring struggles of his 
nation; he might have rallied round him the 
nobler spirits of his countrymen, and by bis 
courage and prudence have caused Jerusalem to 
hold out a few months or years more against 
the army of Titus. Still at best he would have 
been a Maccabmus or a Gamaliel, and what a 
ditrerence to the whole subsequent fortunes of 
the world between a Maccabasus and a Paul, 
between the Jewish rabbi and the Apostle of 
the Gentiles ! It was not till the scales fell off 
troiD his eyes after the three days' stupor, till 
the consciousness of Ids great mission awakened 
all his dormant energies, that we really see 
what he was. That Divine Providence (which, 
he himself tells us, Gal. i. 15, had “already 
separated him from his mothers womb”) had 
no doubt overruled the drcmustaucos of his 
wlier education for the great end to which he 
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was afterwards called: in him, as in similar 
cases, the natural faculties were by his conver- 
sion “not imclothod but clothed upon:" the 
glory of Divine grace was shown here a.s always ! 
nut by repressing and weakening the human 
cluuacter, but by bringing it out for the first I 
tunc in its full vigour. He was still a Jew ; , 

the zeal of his ancestral tribe which had caused 
him “to raven as a wolf in the morning” of his 
life, still glowed in his veins when he “returned 
in the evening to divide the spoU” of the 
mightier enemy whom he had defeated and 
bound; and in the uinvearied energy and self- 
devotion, no l^s than the peculiar intondty of 
national feeling, which mark his whole life and 
writings, we discern the qualities which the 
Jewish people alone of all the nations then 
existing on the e.u'th could have furnished. But \ 
there were other elements which his conversion j 
developed into life besides the mere enthusiasm j 
of the J ew shared equally with him by St Peter. 

I would not lay stress on the Grecian oiltiire 
which he might have received in jbhe sdiools of 
Tarsus, or the philosophical tone which we j 
know to have characterised the lectures of I 
Gamaliel, though doubtless these had their 
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share in the formatioii ot his suhaequent char- 
acter. But whatever had been in former ages 
that rem:u:kable union of qualities which had 
from the earliest times constituted the chosen 
people into a link lietween the East and the 
West, that was now in the highest degree 
exemplified in the character of Paul Never 
before or since have the Jew and Gentile so 
completely met in one single person by an 
absolute though nneonseions fusion of the two 
together; not founding a new system, hut 
breathing a new spirit into that which already 
existed, and which only needed some such 
divine impulse to call it into that fulness of 
life which had been stunted only, not destroyed. 
He \new nothing, it may ho, of those )ihiloso- 
phen and historiaill with whom w-e utu so 
familiar, nor can we expect to find in him the 
peculiar graces of Athenian genius; yet it is in 
the dialectical skill of Aristol.le, the impassioiicul 
appeals of Dcniosthem.s, ih^ com plica toil sen- 
tences of Thucydides, far more than in the 
language of Moses or Solomon or Isaiah, that 
the form and structure of his arguments finds 
its natural parallel. ITe had never studied, it 
may be, or, if he bad# would hardly have dis- 
cerned those finer feelings of humanity of which 
the germs existed in Greece and Home, but how 
remarkably are they iMemplified in his own 
> character I What is that jirohing of the iiiner- 
I most recesses of the human heart an<l con- 
, science — so unlike the theocratic visions of tlie 
i older prophets— but the apostolical reflection of 
the practical, individual, psychological spirit of 
the western pliilosopbies ? What is that inimi- 
table union of self-respect with respciit and 
deference to others which distinguishes bis 
more personal addresses to his converts, but 
the anticipation of that refined and polished 
courtesy wbicli has been ever esteemed the 
peculiar product of European civilisation ? 
What is that capacity for throwing himself 
into the position and feeding of others — that 
liecomiug '‘all things to all inen,” which his 
I enemies called worldly prudence— that intense 
j sympathy in the strength of which, as bos been 
I truly said, he “bad a thousand friemls, and 
I loved each as bis own soul, and Kiicmcd to live , 
I a thousand lives in them, and died a thousand 
j dcafjbs when he must quit them,” which “'-uf- 
i fereu when the weaker brother sutlered,” v%hii'Ii 
i would not allow him to cat iu»'al “ whilst the 
i world staudeth lest he make his brother to 
j offend” — what was all this but the effect of 
i God's blessing on that boundless versatility of 
I nature which bad formed the e pecial mark of 
I the Grecian mind for good and evil in all ages ? 

I Wbi^ was it but the significant maxim of the 
Roman poeL “Homo sum, human! nihil a mo 
aKflntim pnto,” transfigured for the first time in 
tbe heavenly radiance of truth and holiness ? 

It will not be supposed that in this brief view 
of tbejoutward aspect of St Paul’s character 1 


have attempted to give a complete analysla of 
it. I have purposely confined myself to tboae 
natural and moral gifts which, os they were 
practically called into existence by and for the 
work which he was to perform, can only through 
and in that work be fully understood. There is 
perhaps no feature of tbe apost<»lical age which 
is more difficult for us to comprehend than the 
immense importance attached by St Paul to so 
obvious a truth as the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Cliristiau Cliurch, still more the furious 
opposition by which its first announcement was 
met. Yet ho it was. Other questions occupied 
the attention of the first dawn and of the final 
close of the apostolic age, but the one question 
above all others which absorbed its mid-day 
prime— which is the key to almost all the 
Epistles, which is the one subject of almost tiie 
whole history of the Acts — was not tbe founda- 
tion, not the completion of the Christian 
Church, but its universal diffusion; the do- 
structioii, not of pngaiiism, not of Gnosticism, 
but of Judaism. Lie therefore who stood at 
tliis juncture as the champion of this new truth 
at once drew the whole attention of the Chris- 
tian world to himself— every other niiostle 
recedes from our view— east and west, north 
and south, from Jcrusalein to Home, from 
Macedonia to Melita, wo hear of nothing, ws 
see nothing Imt St Paul and his opponents. 

It is only by bearing this steadily in mind | 
that we can rightly conceive the nature of the 
conflict. Ho was not like a missionary of later 
times whose great work is accoiiiplished if lie 
can add to the number of his converts ; he was 
this, but he was much more than iliis : it was 
not the actual converHioiiH thoni.selves, but tie 
principle which every conversion involved ; not 
the actual disciples whom he gained, but he him- 
self who dared to make them disciples, that eon- 
stitutcH the enduring interest of that life-long 
Rtrngj,-»'. It was not meri'ly that ho reclaiimd 
from i ".anismtho Greeuui cities of Asia Minor, 
lait tl'.ai at every step wliicli ho took westward 
Irom Palestine he tore up the iircjudices of ages. 

It was not merely that he cast out the false 
.si».iit from U)*-. tlimsel at Philippi, hut that when 
he set his foot on the Inrtlier shores ot the Ailgcaii 
Sea, ndigion for the first time ceased to he 
Asiatic, and hcaaime Euroju au. 1 1 was not merely 
that at Atheiw he convi'itc*! J;.Moy .us and Ha- 
inaris, hut that Iherrr was Keen a Ji-.w standing 
ill the court of the Are(»pagiis, and aj»pealing to 
an Athenian audience, as e.lnhlien of tlic; Huiiie 
Father, as worsliii»per.s, though unconsciously, 
of the same God. It was m^t that at Homo ho 
made some impression more or less permanent 
on the slaves of the imperial palace, but that a 
descendant of Abraliam recognised in tbe dense 
masses of that corrupt metropolis a field ror 
his exertions as sacred as in the courts of the 
Temple of Jerusalem. It was not the Eoman 
governor or the Ephesian mob, but the vast 
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at JuAaiabig Obiiatlaiif irhidb waa hia real ene- 


my ; not the wonbippera of Jupiter and Diana, 
bat thoAe who made their boast of Moses and 
olaiined to be disciplea of Cephas. The conflict 
with paganism was indeed the occasion of those | 
few invaluable models of missionary preaching ’ 
which are preserved to ns in his speeches ; but It | 
is the conflict with Jadaism which forms the | 
one continnons subject of that far more elaborate 
and enduring record of his teaching which is pre- 
served to us in his Epistles. At every step of 
his progress he is dogged by his implacable 
adversaries, and nt every step, as he turns to 
resist them, he flings back those words of en- 
treaty, of rebuke, of warning, which Imve become 
the treasures of the Christian Church for ever. 
Tliey deny his authority, they impugn his 
motives, they raise the watchword of the law and 
of cirenmeision, and the result is to be found in 
the early Epistles to Corinth, to Galatia, and to 
Rome. They harass him in his imprisonment at 
Rome, they blend their Jewish notions with the 
wilder theories of Oriental philosophy, and there 
rises before him in the Epistles to Ephesus, Col- 
08 S 8 B, and Philippi, the majestic vision of the 
spiritual temple which is to grow out of the 
ruins of the old, of that Divine bead of the whole 
race of man, before whom all temporary and 
transient rites, all lower forms of worship and 
philosophy fade away, in whom in the fulness of 
time all things were gathered together in one. 
They rise once more in the Asiatic Churches; 
all Asia is turned away from him ; his own corn- 
panioue have forsaken him ; he stands almost 
alone, niidor the shadow of impt'ndlng death. 
But it is the last effort of a defeated and desper- 
ate cause. The victory is already grihied, and 
in the three Epistles to Titus and Timotheus we 
may consent to recogniso the lost accents of the 
aged apostle, now conscious that his contest is 
over ; some forebodings indeed we catch in them 
of that dark storm which was about to sweep 
within the next few years over the Christian and 
Jewish world alike ; but thoir general tone is 
one of calm repose—tho mid-day heat is past 
away— the shades of evening are beginning to 
slope— the gleam of a brighter sky is seen l>e- 
yond — and with the assured conviction tlwit the 
object of bis life was fully accomplished, he 
might well utter the words, 1 have fouglit tlu- 
good fight, I hare finished my course, 1 have 
kept the faitli.*' 

. ST JOHN. 

The life of St John, at first sight, seems 
shrouded in an atmosphere of religious awe 
which we cannot penetrate ; in him the eartlily 
se^s 80 com|detely absorbed Into the heavenly 
-Uie bhsraeter, the thoughts, the language of 
the disciple so lost in that of the Master— that 
we tremble to draw aside the veil from that 
firiendddp; we fear to mix any human 


motives with a life whteh ieem to eepedally the 
work of the Spirit of God. « . • 

It was not by flactiiiting and irregakr im- 
pulses like Peter, nor yet by a sudden and 
abrupt conversion like Paul, that John received 
his education for the apostleship ; there waa no 
sphere of outward activity as in Peter, no 
vehement struggle as in Paul ; in action, while 
Peter speaks, moves, directs, he follows^ silent 
and retired. It would almost seem as if in St 
John the still contemplation, the intuitive in*, 
sight into heavenly things, which form the basis 
of his character, had been deepened and solem- 
nised by something of that more eastern and 
priiiiitive feeling to which the records of^the 
Jewish nation lead us bacl^ something of that 
more simple, universal, ohfla-like spirit, which 
brooded over the cradle of the human race; 
which entitled the Mesopotamian patriarch, 
rather than the Hebrew lawgiver or the Jewish 
king, to be called the friend of God ;** which 
fitted the prophet of the Chaldean captivity, 
rather than the native seers of Samaria or Jeru- 
salem, to be the ** man greatly beloved.** 

The whole sum of John's character must of 
necessity be contained in*^he one single foot that 
be was ** the disciple whom Jesus loved.'* Once 
nnderstand that from whatever causes no obstacle 
intervened between him and that one Divine 
object which from the earliest dawn of youth to 
the lost years of extreme old age was ever im- 
pressing itself deeper and deeper into his inmost 
soul, and bis whole work on earth is at onoe 
accounted for. Whatever we can conceive of 
devoted tenderness, of deep affection, of intense 
admiration for goodness, we must conceive of 
him who even in the palace of the high priest, 
and at the foot of the cross, was the inseparable 
companion of his Lord ; whatever wo can con- 
ceive of a gentleness and holiness ever increasing 
in depth and purity, that we must conceive of 
the heart and mind which produced the Go^l 
and Epistles of St John. 

One phase, however, of his character there 
was, which might at first sight seem inconsis- 
tent with what has just been said, but which 
nevertlielesa was the aspect of it most familiar to 
the minds of the earliest Church. It was not as 
John the Beloved Disciple, but as John the Son 
of Thunder — as the apostle who leaue^l on 
his Hosier's breast at su])per, but as the apostle 
who called down fire from heaven, who forbade 
the man to cast out devils, who claimed with his 
\iTotber the highest places in the kingdom of 
heaven — that he was kuoum to the readers of 
the three first Gospels. But in fact it is in 
accordance with what has been said, that in such I 
a character the more outward and supei^cial 
traits should have attracted attentiop before the 
complete perfection of that more inward end 
silent growth whidi was alone essential to H; 
and, alien in some respects as the bunts of fiery 
passion may be firom the usual tsBor of Bt^ohu's 
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litffoluncier.tiMyftilyagneirithiheseTerit^^ 
almost vmpaiillelediiL the New Testament, whi^ 
merhs the wcai 4 cii 0 wn fpathema in hia Second 
£{iistle, ectti the stoiy, which there seems no 
reaMto doaht, of Cerinthns end the bath. It 
U net snxpvitiiig that the deep sUllnen of such ] 
a ehoneter ms thUehonld, like the Oriental sky. 
htmsk out ftrom 6me to time Into tempests of 
impassioned Tehemenoe; still less that the char- 
meter which was to exeel all others in its devoted 
love of good should give indioations^in its earlier 
Stages even in ezoess-^f that intense hatred of 
ovil, without which love of good can hardly be 
said to exist 

It was not till the removal of the Orst and the 
seoodd apostle firom the scene of their earthly 
laboats that there bant upon the whole oivil- 
ised world that awfhl train of calamities, which 
breaking as it did on Italy, on Asia Minor, and 
on Palestine, almost simnltaneously, though 
under the most different forms, was regarded 
alike by Roman, Christian, and Jew, as the 
manifestation of the visible judgment of God. 
It was now, if we may trust the testimony alike 
of internal and external proof, in the interval 
between the death of» Nero and the fall of 
Jemsalem, when the roll of apostolical eiTistles 
seemed to have been finally ciosed, when every 
other inspired tongue had been hushed in the 
graven that there rose from the lonely rock of 
Patmos, that solemn voice which mingled with 
the stonn that raged around it, as the dirge of an 
expiring world; that under the **red and lower- 
ing sky," which had at lost made itself under- 
stood to the sense of the dullest, there rose that 
awful vision of coming destiny, which bos re- 
ceived the expressive name of the Revelation of 
8t John the Divine. . • . 

As it is love that pervades our whole con- 
ception of the teaching of St John, so also it 
pervades our whole conception of his character. 
We see him — it sorely is no unwarranted fancy 
— ^we see him declining with the declining cen- 
tury; every sense and faculty waxing feebler, 
but that one divinest faculty of all burning 
more and more brightly; me see it breathing 
throngh every look and gesture; the one ani- 
mating principle of the atmosphere in which be 
lives and moves; earth and heaven, the past, 
the present, and the future, alike eebning to 
Urn that dying strain of his latAt words, Wc 
love Him l^canse He loved us." And when at 
last he disappears Ihim our view in the last 
pages of the Sacred Volume, ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion still lingers in the dose : and in that touch- 
ing story, not the len impressive because so 
familiar to ns, we see the aged apostle lioine in 
the arms of his disdples into the Ephesian 
aoseflfUy, and there repeating over and over 
tgsiB the sofaie sayings Little children, love 
ona aatoCher;** till, when asked why he said 
thto esd nothing else^ he replied in those well- 
kwowm words, fit Indeed to be the fsiwwell 


speech of the Beloved Disciple, ««BeoaT»e tlds I 
is our Lord’s command, and if yon fulfil this^ 1 
nothing ^ is needed." ] 

Such was the life of St John; the sunset, os 1 1 
venture to caW it, ol the aposloiiQ age; not \ 
amidst the storms which towered around the 
apocalyptic seer, hut the exact intage of those 
milder lights and shades which we know so wdl 
even in our own native mountains, every object 
far and near bronght ont in its duo proportions, 
the harsher features now softly veiled in the 
desoending shadows, and the distant heights lit 
np with a far more than morning or mid-day 
glory in the expiring glow of the evening 
heavens. 

THE HOPES OF THEOLOGY. 

[From an address to the studentsof St Andrews, 
March 1C, 1877.] 

Lord Macaulay, in his celebrated essay on 
Ranke’s ** History of the Popes," maintains, 
with all the exuberance of logic and rhetoric, 
the difference between theology and all other 
sciences is in this respect, that what it was in the 
days of the patriarch Job, such it must be in 
the nineteenth century, and to the end of time. 
No doubt iu religion, as in all great subjects of 
human thought, there is a pernianeni and nn- 
changing element ; but in everything which ro- 
utes to its fonn, in much which relates to its 
snlistance, the paradox of our great histonaii is 
as contrary to fact as it would be crushing to 
our aspirations if it were true. In the practice 
of theological controversy it has been too much 
the custom to make the most of differences and 
the least of agreements. But in the theological 
study of the post it has been too much the 
custom to see only the agreements and not the 
differences. Look in the face the fact that Ihe 
faith of each successive ei>och of Chnslendoin 
has vbnied enoriiiousiy from the belief of its 
preilecessors. The variations of the (Utholic 
Church, both past and present, haie been 
almost, if not quite, os de(*p and wide os the 
variations of Protestantism ; and these varia- 
tions, whiUt they show that each foim of belief 
IS but an approximation to the tiiiUi, and not 
the whole truth itself, contain the surest indi- 
cation of vitality in the whole l>ody of religious 
faith. The coiueptions of the nhitions of man 
to man, and, still more, of man to (Jod, have 
l>een incontestably altered with tlio growth of 
centuries. Not to speak of the total extinction 
of ancient polytheism, and rouhning ourselves 
withm the limits of the Christian < 'hiirch, it is 
one of the most consolatory fruits of ihoologioal 
study to observe the dihappearance of 
continents of useless controversies which owe 
distracted the world. What has become of the 
belief, once absolutely universal in GbrUtendom, 
BO human being could be saved who ^ed 
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not passed through the waters of haptism ; that 
even innocent children, if not immersed in the 
font, were doomed to endless perdition? Or 
where are the interminable questions respecting 
the doctrine of predestination or the mode of 
justification which occupied the middle of the 
sixteenth and the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Protestant Churches ? Into what limbo 
has passed the terrible conflict between the 
Tiurghers and Anti-biirgbera amongst the now 
United Presbyterians ? What do we now hear 
of the doctrine of the double procession, or of 
the light on Mount Tabor, which, in the ninth 
century and in the fifteenth, filled the mind of 
TCasterri Christendom ? These questions for the 
time occupied in these several Churches tlic 
whole horizon of theological thought. Tiiey are 
dead and buried ; and for us, standing on their 
graves, it is idle lo say that theology has not 
changed. It has changed. Religion has sur- 
vived those changes ; and this is the historical 
pledge that it may, that it will, survive a thou- 
saiid more. Even the mere removal of what 
may he called dead matter out of the path of 
living jirogrcss is, of itself, a positive gain. But 
the signs of the capability of future improve- 
ment ill religion are more direct than this. No 
fionbt theologians have themselves to thank for 
the rigid, immutable character which has hc.eu 
ascribed by philosophers to their beliefs. The 
Jesuit maxim, S/n^ ul sunt, aut non sint, has 
lieen too often accepted in all Churches for any 
C'hurch to complain if they have been taken at 
their word. But already, as fur back as the 
Kefonnation, there were indications of a deeper 
insight — exceptional and quaint, but so exprt'ss- 
ive as to viiuiicutn for Cliristiaiiity, even then, 
tlie widest range which future discoveries may 
open before It. lu the first coufesslou of John 
Knox, the reformer had ptTcefved what had 
been so long concealed from the eyes of the 
schoolmen and the fathers, that tlio most posi- 
tive exju’cssions, even of their own convictions, 
were not guaranteed from imjiorfection or muta- 
bility; and the entreaty with which that con- 
fessiou is prefaced, contains at ouce a line 
example of true ('liristian humility and the 


stimnluB to the noblest Christiaii ambition'— 

I “We conjure you that if .any man will note in 
this our confession an^artide or sentence repug- 
nant to God’s Holy Word, that it would please 
him of his gentleness, and for Christian charity's 
sake, to admonish ns of the same in writing; 
and we, upon our honour and fidelity, do pro* 
mise him satisfaction from the Holy Scriptures, 
or due reformation of that which he shall prove 
to bo amiss." And perhaps even more striking 
is the like expression in the well-knovm address 
of the first pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers before 
embarking on the great enterprise which was to 
i issue in the foundation of new churches and 
i new commonwealths beyond the Atlantic — “I 
I am verily persuaded that the Lord has ^ore 
* truth yet to come for us— f'et to break forth out 
of His Holy VtTord. The Lutherans cannot be 
drawn to go beyond wbat Luther saw. The 
Calvinists stick fast where they were lef by 
that great man of God, who yet saw not all 
I things. Though they were burning and shining 
‘ lights, yet they penetrated not into the whole 
I counsel of God, but were as willing to embrace 
further light as that which they first received. 
1 hoseech you to remennher that it is an article 
I of your Church's covenant, that you be ready to 
i receive whatever truth shall be made known to 
I you from the written Word of God.” “Noble 
I words,” says the eloquent historian of the Dutch 
Republic— words to bear fruit, after centuries 
shall go by.” They are, indeed, the charter of 
the future glories of Protestant and perhaps 
of Roman Christianity. Well cUd Archbishop 
W'hately, in the course of a change in the con- 
stitution of the Church of England, exclaim : 
“ 1 will not believe that the Reformers looked 
the door, and threw away the key for ever!’* 
It is in the light of this progressive historic^il 
development that the confessions and liturgies, 
doctrines and usages of former times find their 
pro])er place. All of them, token as the final 
expressions of absolute truth, are misleading. 
All of them, even the most imperfect, may be 
I taken as the various phases and steps of a 
Church aud a faith whose glory it is to be per- 
I petually advancing towards perfection. 
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THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST.* ^ indebted to this one feeling, sym- 

pathy. We get cheerfulness and vigour, we 
Tint we have reflcctwl on it, we are scarcely scarcely know how or when, from mere aslbda- 
aiia<:e how much the sum of human happiness tioii with our fellow-men ; and from the looks 

reflected on us of gladness and employment, we 

* Tlie abova and the following by kind periuiMion I catch inspiration and power to go on from human 
of Messrs R s. King A Co. presence and from cheerihl looks. The warkman 
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works with added energy from having others hy. 
The full family oircle*)ias a strength and a life 
peculiarly its own. Theasubstantial good and 
the eftotaal relief which men extend to one 
another is trifling. It is not by these, but by 
^ something far less costly, that the work is done. 
God has ensured it by a much more simple 
machinery. He has given to the weakest and 
the poorest power to contribute largely to the 
common stock of gladness. The child’s smile 
and laugh are mighty powers in this world. 
When bereavement has left you desolate, what 
substantial benefit is there which makes con- 
dolence acceptable I It cannot replace the loved 
ones you have lost. It can bestow upon you 
nothibg permanent. But a warm bund has 
touched yours, and iti thrill tol^you that there 
was a living response there to your emotion, 
j One look — one human sigh has done more for 
you than the costliest present could convey. 

1 And it is for want of remarking this that the 
effect of public charity falls often so far short 
of the expectations of those who give. The 
springs of men's generosity arc dried up by 
hearing of the repining, and the envy, and the 
discontent which have been sown by the general 
collection and the provision estahlisliment, 
among cottages where all w'as harmony before. 
The famine and the pestilence are met by 
abundant liberality; and the apparent return 
for this is riot and sedition. But the secret lies 
all in this. It is not in channels such as those 
that the heart’s gratitude can flow. Love is not 
bought by money, but by love. There has been 
all the machinery of a public distribution ; but 
there has been no exhil>ition of indivirlual per- 
sonal interest. The rich man who goes to his 
poor brother’s cottage, and without affoction of 
humility, naturally, and with the respect which 
man owes to man, enters into his circumstances, 
inquiring about his distresses, and hears his 
homely talc, has done more to establish an in- 
terchange of kindly feeling, than he could have 
secured by the costliest present by itself. 1 *iu,] ic 
donations have their value and their uses. ri>or 
laws keep human beings from starvation; but 
in tbe point of eliciting gratitude all these fail. 
Man has not been brought into contact cIo;e 
■ enough with man for this. They do not woi k 
j by ^mpathy. 

Again, when the electric touclPof synipalhetic 
feeling has gone among a mass of men, it coju- 
municatcB itself, and is reflected back from every 
individnal in tbe crowd with a force exactly pro- 
portioned to their numbers. The speech or 
sermon read before the limited circle of a family, 
and the same discourse uttered before closely- 
j crofted hundreds, are two difTercnt things. 

] There is a strange power even in the mere 
presence of*a common crowd, exciting almost 
uncontrollable emotion. 

It is on record that the hard heart of an 
Orien^ conqueror was unmanned by the sight 


of a dense mass of living millions engaged in 
one enterprise. He accounted for it by say- 
ing that it suggested to him that within a 
single century not one of these milUous would 
be alive. But the hard-hearted liosom of the 
tyrant mistook its own emotions ; bis tears came 
from no such far-fetched inferences of reflec- 
tion ; they rose spontaneously, as they will rise 
in a dense crowd, you cannot tell why. It is the 
thrilling thought of numbers engaged in the 
same object, it is the idea of our own feelings 
recixirocated back to ua, and reflected from many 
hearts. It is tlio mighty presence of life. 

And again, it seems partly to avail Itself of 
this iemloncy within us, tliat such stress is laid 
on the injunction of invited prayer. Private 
devotion is essential to the spiritual life — without 
it there is no life. But it cannot replace united 
prayer, for the two things liave different aims. 
Solitary prayer is feeble in comparison with that 
which rises before the throne echoed by the 
hearts of hundreds, and strengthened by the 
feeling that other aspirations are mingling with 
our own. And whether it bo the chanted litany, 
or the more simply read service, or the anthem 
producing one emotion at tbe same moment in 
many bosoms, the value and the power of public 
prayer seem chiefly l.o depend on the mysterious 
affection of our nature-sympathy. 

And now, having endeavoured to Illustrate 
this power of sympathy, it is for ns to remember 
that of this in its fulness lie is susceptible. 
There is a vague way of speaking of the atone- 
ment which docs not realise the tender, affec- 
tionate, personal love, by which that daily, 
hourly i wi >i)ciliation is eflbcted. Tlie sympathy 
of Chrihi was not merely love of men in masses. 
He loved the inaBsus, but Ho loved them because 
made up of individuals. He **liad compassion 
oil the iiniltitude but Ifo bad iilso discriminat- 
ing, HX)ecial tenderness for erring i'eter and 
erring Thoinas. He felt for the despised, Joiiidy 
Zacclicjs in his sycamore tree. He com passion - 
ated the discoinrurt of His disciples. He niixi’d 
llis tears with tlie stifled sobs by the grave of 
J iuzarus. H e called the aboshei I ch i 1 dren to j 1 is 
siile. Amongst the numbers as He wuiked He 
detected tlie individual touch of faitli. " Master, 
the multitude throng thee, and sa vest Thou, ir/w 
touched me '{ ” “ Someliody hath touched iin*.” 

Observe how lie is touclied by our iiilirmiticH, 
with a separate, special, discriminating bn'e. 
There is not a single throb, in a single humau 
bo-som, that does not thrill at omui with more 
than electric speed up to the mighty heart of 
(lod. You have not shed a tear or sighed a sigh 
that did not ooitic back to you exalted and puri- 
fied by having passed through the eternal bosom. 

The priestly powers conveyed by Uiis faculty of 
sympathising according to the text ore two— 
jK)wer of mercy, and the power of liaving grace to 
help. ** Therefore,*’ iiecause Ue can bo tonohe<4 
** let OB come boldly," expecting mercy and 
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(1 ) We may boldly expect mercy from Him 
wbo baa learned to eympatbise He learned 
eympathy by being tempted , bnt it is by being 
tempted, yet without am, that He is specially 
able to show mercy 

There are two who are unfit for showing 
mercy— he who has ncTer been tned, and he 
who having been tempti 1 his fallen under 
temptation The young, untempted, and up- 
right, are often severe judges They are for 
sanguinary punishment They are for expelling 
offenders from the bosom of society Tlie old, 
on the contrary, who have fallen much, are 
lenient , bnt it is leniency which often talks 
tlius Men must be men — a young man must 
sow his wild oats ami reform So }Oung, arlent 
Saul, untried by doubt, persei uted the Chris- 
tians with severity , and Saul the king, on the 
contrary, having fallen himself, weakly per- 
mitted Agag to escape punishment David, 
again, when his own sin was narrated to hun 
under another name, was unrelenting in his 
indignation Ihe man that hath done this shall 
BUiely die. None of these weie qualified for 
showing mercy anght Now this qualification 
without sin is very remarkable, for it is the one 
we often least should think of Uiithinkiogi} 
we should say, that to have such would make 
a man lenient , it is not so 

That truth is taught with deep significance 
in one of the incidents of the Bedceriier*s life 
Ihore stood in His presence a tempted woman 
covered with the confusion of recent conviction 
And there stood beside her the s me timonious 
religionists of that day, waiting like lull hounds 
to be let loose upon thtir prey Calm words 
came fW>m the bps of Him ** who sj ake as man 
never spake, and whose heart felt as man never 
felt. He that is without sin imong yon let him 
first cast a stone ’ A mcmor'ible b s<>on of 
eternal truth Sinncis are not ht to judge of 
sin- their justice is revenge, their mercy is 
feebleness. He alone ean ludge of sin— ho 
alone can attemper the sense of whst is due to 
offended law, with the remembrance of that 
which is due to human frailty— he alone is fit 
for showing manly mercy, who has, like bis 
Master, felt the poucr of temptation in its 
might, and comes scathless through the trial 
In all points tempted, yet without sin , therefore 
to Him you may boldl> go to find mercy 

(2 ) The other priestly povier is the grace of 
showing help m time of need 

We must not make too much of svmpithy os 
mere feeling We do m things spiritual os we 
do with hothouse plants. The ficble exotic, 
beantifril to look at, but useless lias costly sums 
spent on it The hardy oak, a nation's strength, 
is nennitted to grow, scarcely observed, in the 
fimoe end copses We pnxe feeling, and praise 
Us poaaenor But feeling Is only a sicklj 
exotic in iteelf, a passive quality having m it 
noftVng xnoial, no temptation, and no victorj 


A man is no more a good man for having fimling 
than he Is for having a delicate ear for music, oar 
a far-seeing optic neef e. The Son of M«i had 
feeling He could be touched. T|io tear would 
start from His eyes at the nght of human aonoir. 
But that sympathy was not exotic In Sis soul, 
beautiful to look at, too delicate for nsei Fe^ 
mg with Him led to this — **He went about 
doing good ** Sympathy with Him was tnis— 
** Grace to help in time of need '* And this is 
the blessmg of the thought of Divine sympathy. 
By the sympathy of man, after all, the wound 
18 not healed , it is only stanched for a time. 
It can make the tear flow leas bitterly , it cannot 
dry it up So far as permanent good goes^ who 
bos not felt the deep truth which Job taught 
hiR friends— ** Miserable cAnforters are ye all 7** 
Ihe sympathy of the Divine Human! He 
knows what strength is needed. He gives 
grace to help and when the world with Its 
thousand forms of temptation qBems to whisper 
to us as to Esau, *'Sell me thv birthright,** 
the other voice speaks, Shall I barter blessed- 
ness for happiness the inward peace for the 
outward thnll, the bencdiotion of m> father for 
a mess of pottage ? There are moments when 
we seem to tread al)Ove this earth superior to its 
Hllurements— able to do without its kindness—^ 
firmly bracing oiiiNeh es to do our work as Ha 
did Hia. These moments are not the sunshine 
of life. They did not come when the worid 
would have said that all around you was glad, 
but it was when outward trials had shaken the 
soul to its vei> (entie, then there came from 
Him ** grace to help in time of need.'* 

From the subject 1 draw in oonduding two 
mfirences He who would sympathise Mst 
I e content to be tned and tempted There 
IS a haid and boi«terou8 rudeness in our hearts 
Ly iiitnre, which requires to be softened 
dov^n We pass by suffering gaily, carelessly, 
not in eiuelty but unfeelingly, just because we 
do not know what suffering is. We wound men 
by our looks and onr abrupt expressions with 
out intending it, because we have not been 
taught the delicacy and the tact and the gentle 
ness which can only be learned by the wound- 
ing of our ow D sensibilities There is a hau^ty 
feeling m uprightness which has never been on 
the V erge of faU that requires humbling Jhers 
IS an inabih^ to enter into difiiculties of 
thought wbidi marks the mind to whidi all 
things have been presented superficially, and 
which has never exj^enenced the horror of feel- 
ing the ice of doubt crushing beneath the feet 
Therefore, if }on aspire to be a son of con- 
solation— if yon would partake of the priesOy 
gift of sympathy— if yon would pour somql^ikkg 
beyond commonplace consolation a tempted 
heart— if you would pass through the interoourse 
of daily life, with the ddicate tact whhdi imveff 
inflicts pain— if to that most acute of kuasan 
ailments^ mental doubt, yon are ever tfi giw 
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efibcta&l sneodiiT, yoa nmst be content to pay stand Nibat tb© boy m««nt. Hatbemat&oa owi- ' 
the price of the costly education. Like Him tain enUrely independent of time and 

you mUrt sufTer, being tempted. space ; t^y tell of relatione 'whloh bare no con-^ 

But temember, it is being tempted in all neetlon, necessarily, with weight or quality; 
points, pel tcAAouf sin, that makes sympathy they deal with the eternal priuclplos and laws 
real, manly, perfect, instead of a mere sentii of the mind ; and it is certain that tliose laws 
mental tenderness. Sin will teach yon to feeZ are more real and eternal than anything which 
for trials. It will not enable you to judge of can be seen or felt. This is what I moan by 
them, to be merciful to them, nor to help them unworldlineas : I am not speaking of it as a 
in time of need with any certainty. theologian, or as a religionist, but T am speak- 

Lastly, it is this same human sympathy which ing of unworldliness in that sense, of which it is 
qualifies Christ for judgment It is written, true of all scionoe and high art, as well as of 
that the Father hath co'mmitted all judgment nature. For oil high art is essentially unworld- 


to Him, heeattse He is the Son of Man. 


linoss, and the highest artists have been un- 


sympathy of Christ extends to the frailties of worldly in aim, and unworldly in life. 


humad nature, not to its hardened guilt He 
is ** touched with the ^ling of our 


I will give two or three illustrationa of the 
way in which Wordsworth himself looked on 


There is nothing in His bosom which can this subject The first is in reference to the 
harmonise with malice. He cannot feel for power which there is in splendour and in riches 
envy ; Ho has no fellow-feeling for cruelty, to unfit tlie mind for the contemplation of in- 
oppression, hypocrisy, bitter censorious judg- visible and spiritual truths. The sonnet 1 am 
ments. Bemorober, He could look round about about to road was written in September 180^ 
Him with anger. The sympathy of Christ is a the period during which the chief part of the 
comforting subject ; it is besides a tremendous poems I shall road this evening were written. 


subject On sympathy the awards of heaven 
and hell are built **^Izcept a man Ite born 
again," not he shall not, but ** he ea-mot enter 
into Wven." There is nothing iu Hi|ii which 
has affinity to anything iu the judge's bosom. 
A sympathy for that which is pure implies a 
repulsion for that which is impure. Hatred of 
evil is in proportion to the strength of love for 
good. To love good intensely is to hate evil 
intensely. It was in strict accordance with the 
laws of sympathy that lie blighted Pharisaism 
in such ungentle words as these: ** Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation Of hell ?" Win the mind of Clirist 
now, or else His sympathy for human iiatuie 
will not save yon from, but only ensure the 
recoil of abhorrence at the last, ** Depart from 
met I never knew you." 

WORDSWORTH. 


1 believe it was written to Coleridge. 

** Oh I friend, I know not which way T must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 
To think that now our life is only drest 
For show ; monn handywork of craftsman, cook, 
Or groom I— We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

The wealthiest man among us Is the best: 

No grandeur now In nature or In book 
Delights us/* 

The connection of these two things U what I 
wish to fasten your attention upon ; 

The wealthiest man among us is the best," 

that being the spirit of society ; tlien — 

“No grandeur now in nature or In hook 
Delights us.” 

The second illustration iu in reference what 
is called -scandal or gossip. According to W onls- 
worth, this is the highest manifestation of a 
worldly spirit. What is it but conversations ro- 


The first qualification I shall speak of as epccting passing events or passing acquaintances, 
necessary for appreciating poetry is unworldli- unappreciated and unclevated by high inriuciple ? 
ness. Let ns understand the term employed. .Wordsworth has written four sonnets, worthy of 
By worldlincBS, I mean enlanglomeiit in the deep study, on this subject. After staling the 
tem^ml and visible- It is tlie spirit of world- matter in the first of these, in the secmid ho sup- 
linen which makes a man love sAw, splendour, poses a powdble defence against this habit of 

rank, title, and sensual enjoyments; and occu- general conversation resiier.tiiig others, derisively. 


rank, title, and sensual enjoyments; and occu- general conversation resiier.tiiig others, t 
pies hU attention, chiefly or entirely, with con- „ , 
versations respecting merely passing events, and ^ lively IjlcoBiirii wo dc«crJbo ; 

passing acquaintances. I know not that I could (its of aprightly maii'.c (to hut bribe 

glva a more distinct idea of what I mean by un- The languid mind Into netlvWy. 
worldlinem, than by relating an anecdote of a Sound sente, and love iitelf, and mirth and glee, 

gwiiu, inbetithig genius ftom both Aw (wtered by th« comment *nd tU« *Uie.’ 
parimts, who, when he began the study of •phe,, comes Wordsworth’s conunent : 
mathematics,* was impressed with so strange •• g^en belt to; yet itil) among your tribe, 
and aoleinn a sense of awe that never before, he our daily world's true worldlings, rank 
aaid, had he been able to comprehend the exist- children are blest and powerful ; their w 

eaoe of the etemaL It ia not difficult to under- More Juttly balanoed: parUy at their f 


Our daily world’s true worldlings, rank not me I 
Children are blest and powerful ; their world Use 
More Justly balanoed: pMrUy at their Issfc ^ 
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And part afar from them : awm-tu:it melodica 
Are thone that are by cliatonce made more sweet. 
Vfhwe niintl la but the mind of bis own oyoa, 

I He la a slave ; the meanest we can met^t I *' 

To understuTMl this, yon rmist carry in yonr re- 
collectiou what Worihsworth’a vi*iWH of cliiM- 
hood and iufanr.y are, as given in the sublirue 
“Ode to Iriiinortalily.’* A child, according to 
Wo dsworth, is a being haunted for ever \iy 
eternal mind. He tells in* that “heaven lies 
about us in our infancy’’ — that the child movies 
perpetually in two worlds : the world that i.s 
seen right before him, and that terminated in 
another world— a world invisible, the glory of 
which is an from a palace — “that imperial 
palace whence he came and that high philo- 
uopliy and poetry are nothing but this coining 
back to the simple state of childhood, In which 
wo see not merely the thing before n.% but tlie 
thing before us transfigured and irradiated by 
the perception of that higher life. 

CliIMren are hIcHt an<l powerful; their world lies 
More Justly Ijulnnced ; partly at their (cet. 

And part afar from thoin.” 

Thou Word.sworth goes on to show how jmetry 
supplies the jdace which scandal and go-Ssip bad 
ocenpied. 

“ DreainN, book^, arc each a world ; and books, wr know, 
Are a HUbstanti.il world, both pure aii'i ifood : 
Itound these, with tcndrilsstroii^^ns fletih and bl<Hid. 
Our paMtimo and onr lmpplno8.s will ^luw. 

'J'horo flfKl 1 personal themes, a pleittoonc abire. 
Matter wherein right voluble 1 am. 

To which 1 liBtcn witli a ready car; 

Two shali 1)6 named, pre-eminently dear- 
The gentle lady iniirrlod to the Moor; 

And heavenly Unu witli her inUk-whlle Uiiib " 

In other words, scandal is nothing more Ilian 
inverted love of hunianify. An ali.solute iiccc.s- 
Mit}’, Wordsworth tells ns, exists within us for 
personal themes of ooiiMM’saiion tliat have refer- 
ence to lu’Tiuii hciiigs, and not to ahstraofc prin- 
eijdes ; but when tliat nece.ssily i.s gratified upon 
the conceni.s and oix'iipution.s ol Ihobo imuicili- 
utely around us, w hieli neecN-sarily become nii.\cd 
with envy and evil feelings, then th.at neces,s;tj 
is irivorted anil perverted, the place of de- 
traction or scandal i.s \»y the poet occupied in 
perscmal 1 hemes ; u.s, for example, A\lien a man 
has made the object of his household thoughts 
eucli characters as l)c.sdejit 0 jia and Spen.sers 
rjnu, then ho has something which may carry 
his mind to high and true principles, beyond 
the )>rcseut. Then Wordsworth goes on to say ; 

” Xor cau I not believe but that hereby 

iii'eat gains tire mine ; for thus I live ivsnote 
From evil sjieaking ; rauenur, never soui(bt, 

^f'omcs to me not. imdigUAut trutli. nor lie. 

Hence have 1 gonial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, finooth discoorse, and joyous 
thouglit : 

^And thus, from day to day my btUe boat 


Bocks Id Its harbour, lodging peaceably. 

Blessings lie with them— and eternal pralae. 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares— 
Tile poets, who off earth have made ns hein 

Of trutli and pure delight by heavenly lays.** 

I'lie second qualification 1 shall name for the 
ajqireciation of poetry is, feelings trained and 
discipliued by the truth of nature, liet us 
understauil this matter. Toctry represeuta 
tiling.*!, not as they are, but a.s they Rcem ; and 
hmdii it coincides with all high art, for the dif- 
ference lietween science and poetry is this — that 
science and jihilosophy endeavour to give to us 
things os tlicy are, art and poetry represent to 
us things as they seem. Let us take a simple 
illustration. Tlie painter represents his (flstant 
mountains blue, he givesois the distant circle in 
the oval of perspective, not because they are so, 
but because they seem so. . . . 

And just us the real standard is not the 
stand.ard of tlie nias.s — is not judged by the 
majority of votes, but is decided by the few— so, 
in matters of poetry, it is not by l^e mass or by 
the majority of votes that those things can be 
tested ; but they are to be tested by the pure, 
and simple, and true in«heart — by those who, all 
their life long, have been occupied in the disci- 
jdine of feeling : for in early life poetry is a love, 
a }>assion ; m’o care not for quality, we care only 
for quantity; the majesty and pomp of diction 
delight us ; we love the mere mellifluous flow of 
the rhyme : and this any one will understand 
who has heard the boy in the playground spout- 
ing, in schoolboy phraseology, Ids sonorous 
verses. And so, as life goes on, this passion 
pas.ses ; tlie love for poetry wanes, the mystic 
jiiv dies with our childhood, and otlier and more 
I real objects in life and business occupy our at- 
tention. After twenty a man no longer loves 
poetry passionately, and at fifty or .sixty, if you 
apply to a man for his judgment, you will fiiui 
it to be that which W'a.s his when a boy. The 
thirty years that have intervened have been 
.spent in undiscipliucd feeling, and the taste of 
the boy i.s still that of the man — imperfect and 
undisciplined. . . , 

And lirre lies the great difficulty, the peculiar 
difficulty of our age ; that it is an age of cant 
without lovc, of criticism without reverence. 
You read the magazines, and the quarterlies, 
and tbo daily #ewspaj)er» ; you see some slfshing 
article, and after you have perused that article, 
iu which the claim.s of some great writer have 
been discussed cursorily and superficially, you 
take it for granted that you understand, and can 
fonn a judgment upon tlie matter ; and yet, all 
the while, very likely that article has been 
written by some clever, flippant young man, to 
whom, for his own misfortune, and for thf mis- 
fortune of the public, the literal^ department 
has been committed. What we want is the old 
spirit of our forefathers ; the firm conviction | 
that not by criticism, bnt by sympathy, we must | 
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understand : what we want is more reverence, 
more love, more humanity, more depth. 

The third qualilicatioi^l shall name for an 
I appreciation of poetry is, a certain delicacy and 
depth of feeling, I do not say that this is noces- 
j aary for all poets — ^nay, even for some oi tiic 
• I highest it is not necessary ; for the epic poet 

I appeals to all minds, he describes tilings which I 

j are applicable to all ; the dramatic poet appeal | 
i to all, because, although uuqucstiontibly some 
of his characters move in an atmosphere that i«i 
unintelligible to the moss, yet in the multiplicity 
of characters he produces there must be a major- 
ity that are intelligible to all ; the poet of 
passion appeals to all, because passions arc com- 
i mon to us all. It does not require, for example, 

I much delicacy or pnafoundness to understand 
I and feel the writings of Anacreon Moore; but 
I there are poets who give us truths which none 
can appreciate but those who have been engaged 
j in watching faithfully the order in which feel* 
ings succeed each other, the successions of our 
i inner life, the way in which things appear in this 
I world when presented to our mind in our highest 
j state. No man needs this <lisci]dlne and pro- 
j paration more than the^tiideiit of Wordsw’orth, 

; for he gives to us the subtle and pure and delicate 
I and refined succession of human feelings, of 
; whiuli the mind is scarcely conscious, except at 
the moment when the figure is before us, and we 
I are listening with stilled breath to the mysteri- 
' ous march of our inner life. . . . 

' 1 quote one passage in which the poet descrilicM 

the consecrating effects of early dawn : 

** What Boul was his when from the naked top 
or BOine bold headland lio beheld the sun 
, Rise np and bathe the world lu light I Tic looked 
J Ocean and earth, the solid franic of eartli 
I And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
! In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
j And in their silent faces did be read 
I Unutterable love. Sound needed none. 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 


All melted into lilm ; they e^rallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live 
Ami by them did be live; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from tliu living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment It expired; 

No thanks he breathed, he. prolTered no reijiiiist; 
Rupt into still ooxnniunion that transrends 
Tlie Imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

Ills miutl was n thanksgiving to tiiu Power 
That made him ; it wus Ldessedness and love 
There is nothing in these lines cxccjit wo have 
Iho heart to feel them. No man can understand 
or feel tboso lines who has led a slothful life, or 
who has not at one time or other loved to rise 
“arly— no man who, in his early walks, has not 
^mingled with a love of poetry a deop religions 
sense, who has not felt the consecrating effects of 
early dawn, or who has not at one time or an- 
other, in Ids early days, in a moment of deep 
enthuMiasni, knelt down amidst the glories of 
nature, as the anrimit patriarch knelt, canopied 
only by the sky above him, and feeling that none 
were awake but the Creator and himself-— bowed 
down to coiiHecralo and offer ui) the whole of his 
life, exx>eriencing also a strange, and awful, and 
mysterious feeling, os if a Hand invisible wus 
hud upon his brow, accepting the coiiBocratioii 
and the sacrUiee. . . . 

In reading Wordsworth the sensation is na 
the sensation of the pure water-drinker, whose 
palate is so refined that ho can distinguish bo- 
tweeu rill and rill, river and river. . • • It 
is like liKt,eiiiTig to the mysterious music in the 
conch sea-HlM‘li, which is so delicate and refined 
that we are uncertain whether it is Dm mask 
and sound of the shell, or merely t)j4 pulses 
throbbing in our own ear; it is like, watching 
the quivering r.iys of fleeting light that shoot up 
to heaven as wc are looking at the Kiins(5t ; so 
fine, so cxqiiisiLely toucliing is the Non.se of fee) 
ing, that we iloubt whether it is reality wo an 
gazing upon at all, or wh(^thur it is not merely 
an imu'''* created by the jiower uml the trem- 
bling of >ur own inner imagm.ilion. 
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THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 

Oott enterprise is in advance of the public senti- 
ment, and those who carry it on are glorious 
iconoclasts, who are going to break down the 
draql^en Dagon worshipped by their fathers. 
Count me o^ the chosen heroes of this earth, 
and I will show yon men that stood alone— ay, 
alone, while those they toiled, and laboured, 
and agonised for, hurled at them contumely. 


; scorn, and contempt. They htood alone ; they 
looked into tlie future, calmly and with faith; 
they saw the gobb-n I'c.un im lining to the side 
of perfect ju.stJcc ; and they fought on amidst 
the storm of persecution. In Oieat iiritaiii they 
tell mo when I go to wje such a prison : “ There 
is a dungeon in which siich-a*one was confined;” 
j here, among the min.*, of an old castle, they 
I show mo where such-a-one had his ears cut off, 
! and where another was murdered. Then they 
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through orchards, nndsr tnes hanging thldc 
with golden, pulpy froitv oerer to be tamed 
into that wUch can iignre and debase— when 
they ehall come npto the last distillery and 
destroy it; tp the last stream of liquid death 
and dry it up; to the last weeping wife and 
wipe her tears gently away ; to the last little e 

chihl and lift him up to stand where God meant 

scattered ashes of the martyred heroes, and de- i that man should stond; to the last drunkard 
positing them in the golden urn of a nation's I and nerve him to burst the burning fetters, and 
history. Oh, yes ! the men that light for a great make a glorious accompaniment to the song of 
enterprise are the men that bear the brunt of ] freedom by the clanking of his broken chains— 
the battle, -and ^ ‘He that seeth in secret ”—seeth then, ahl then, will the copestone be set npou 
the desire of His children, their steady pur- 1 it. the scaffolding will fall with a crash, and the 
pose, their firm self-denial— “ will reward them I building will start in its wondrous beauty before 
openly," though they may die and see no sign of^* an astonished world. The last poor dmpkard 
the triumphs oi their onteriirise. * shall go into it and find a refuge there ; loud 

Our cause is a progressive one. I read the shouts of rejoicing shall be heard, and there 
first constitution of the first temperance society shall be joy in heaven, when the triumphs of a 
formed in the State of New York in 1809, and great enterprise shall usher in the day of the 
one of the Ijy-laws stated; “Any member of this triumphs of the cross of Christ. I believe it; on 
association who shall be convicted of intoxica- my soul I believe it Will you help us? That is 
tion shall be fined a quarter of a dollar, except the question. We leave it with you. Good-night 
Budi act of intoxication shall take place on the 

4th of July, or any other regularly-appointed SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIBS. 

military muster.” We laugh at that now; but 

it was a serious matter iii those days ; it was in I ask you, is there ifi>t something noble and 
advance of the public sentiment of the age. The glorious in the fact of seeking out our brethren, 
very men that adopted that principle were per- not amid the circle of society in which we move, 
aecuted; they were hooted and pelted through not looking at our visiting lists to find them, 
the streets, the doors of their houses were black- not looking around the pews in our places of 
ened, their cattle mutilated. The lire of perse- worship to see them, not seeking for ^em 
oution scorched some men so, that they left the among the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
work. Others worked on, and God blessed but seeking for them in the midst of the haunts 
them. Some are living to-day ; and I should of vice and misery, making inquiries not only 
like to stand whore they stand now, and see the as to the fact of their degradation, but as to 
mighty eiiteriirise os it rises before them. They our responsibility in reference to that d^ada- 
worked hard. They lifted the first turf— pre- tion? The most glorious men and women on 
pared the bod in which to lay the corner-stone, the face of the earth have sought for their 
They laid it amid persecution and storm. They neighlniurs and their brethren out of their own 
worked under the surface, and then commenced circle. The poor cobbler in Portsmouth that 
another storm of persecution. Now you see the used to go down upon the wharf to find bis 
superstructure— pillar after pillar, tower after neighbours among the wretched, ragged, miser- 
tower, column after column, with the capitals able children, and bribe them with two or three 
emblazoned with “ Love, truth, sympathy, and roasted potatoes to come into his little shop, 
goodwill to men." Old men gaze upon it as it eighteen feet by six, that he might teach them 
grows up before them. They will not live to to read and mend their clothes, and cook their 
see it completed, but they see in faith the crown- food— he was a noble man, and John Pounds 
ing copestone set upon it Meek-eyed women was the founder of ragged schools. John 
weep as it grows in beauty ; children strew the Howard found his neigh^uis in the lazar-houses 
pathway of the workmen with flowers. We do » of Europe; WUliam Will^orce and his flori- 
not see its beauty yet— we do not see the magni- ous compeers round their neighbours among 
ficenoe of its superstructure yet— because it is in the negroes among the West India plantations; 
course of erection. Scaffolding, ropes, ladders, Elizabeth Pry found her neighbours among the i 
workmen ascending and descending, mar the half-mad women of Newgate; and ahe^ the j 
beauty of the bhUding ; but, by-aud-by, when heroine of the nineteenth century, foand her | 
the hosts who have laboured ihall come up over neighbours among the braised, battered eoldiets j 
a thousand battle-fields, waving with bright of the Crimea; and many a soldier in the hospi- 
grain never again to be crushed in the distiUery tals of Soutari died with his glazed eye^l]^ 
-trough vineyards, under trellieed vines, with with love and reverence on the |iigel fooe of 
gripes hanging in all their purple glorj*, never Florenee Nightingale. These are your noble 
i^ain to be pressed into that which can debase men and women— these are God’s heroes. And 
and degrade mankind— when they shall come when we would bring the matter i^bt down to 


will show me monuments towering up to the 
heavens ; “ There is a monument to suob-a-one ; 
there is a monument to another." And what do 
I find f That the one generation persecuted and 
howled at these men, crying, “Crucify them! 
crucify them 1" and dancing round the blazing 
faggots that consumed them; and the next 
fffineration busied itself in oratherinff un the 
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«nr «w» Mvozial reqmiudbUitlQB, the qoMtlon m they go. But you cannot make a 
ailoai, and! hm asked it many times myad^^ man by putting him in a model houaa Ton 

ipd ttoe Is not probably a braevolent man or haue got to elevate the man to the house, or he 
a philmithtopist in thisaassociation but baa iHU bring the bouse down to his level It must 
asked questlon—Wbat shall be done to be by elevating the man that the work will be 
elevate the degraded masses T Thi& is the point done; and the working-classes of this oountry 
—what is doing? Ragged schools-^good ! with must elevate themselves. Oh, if we could only 
[ all my heart I say, good 1 And God bless their inspire them with that ! The glory of it 1 To 
I patrons I Model lodging-houses — ^good, as far elevate Iheiuselvea 1 
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EDUCATION. asked him if ho knew it. ** Yes/’ he an- 

swered, “ T know it well I see the steeple of 
[Av address delivered to the students of St that place where God opened my mouth in pub- 
Andrews, March 19, 1869.] lie to His glory ; and I know, how weak soever 

I now appear, 1 shall not depart out of this life 
My drat duty, in the observations which I am till my tongue glorify His name in the same 
about to addreM to you, is to make my personal place.” Gentlemen, that town was St Andrews, 
acknowledgments on the occasion which has that galley slave was John Knox ; and we know 
brbnght me to this place. When we begin our that he came back and did ’'glorify God” in 
work in this world, we value most the approba- this place and others to some purpose, 
tion of those older than ourselves. To be re- Well, if anybody had told me, when I was 
garded favourably by those who have obtained reading about this, that I also should one day 
diilinetion, bids us hope that we too, by-aud- come to St Andrews and be called on to address 
by, may come to be distinguished in turn. As the nniversity, I should have listened with more 
we advance in life, we learn the limits of our absolute incredulity than John Knox’s comrade 
abilities. Our expectations for the future shrink listened to that prophecy. Yet, inconceivable 
to modest dimensions. The question with us is as it would then liave seemed, the unlikely has 
no longer what we shall do, but what we have become fact. I am addressing the snoeessors of 
done. We call ourselves to account for the time that remote generation of students whom John 
and talents which we have used or misused, and Knox, at the end of bis life, ” called round 
then it is that the good opinion of those who are him,” in this very university, "and exhorted 
coming after us becomes so peculiarly agreeable, them,” as James Melville tells ns, ** to know 
If we have been roughly handled by our con- God and stand by the good canee, and use their 
temporariee, it flatters our self-conceit to have time well” It will be happy forme if I too can 
interested another generation. If we feel that road a f^ w words to you out of the same lesson- 
we have before long to pass away, we can dream book ; for to make us know our duty and do it, 
of a second future for ourselves in the thoughts to make us upright in act and true in thought 
of those who are about to take their turn upon and word, is the aim of all instruction which 
the stage. Therefore it is that no recognition of deserves the name, the epitome of all purposes 
efforts of mine which I have ever received has for which education exista Duty changes, truth 
l^ven me so much pleasure as my election by WpandSyOneage cannot teach another either the 
yqu as your rector, an honour as spontaneously details of its obligations or the matter of its 
and Onerously bestowed by yom^ it was an- knowledge, but the principle of obligatiun is 
U^ed for, 1 may say undreamt of, by me. everlasting. The consciouHncKs of duty, what- 
Many years ago, when I was first studying the ever its origin, is to the moral nature of man 
history of the Refonuation in Scotland, I read a what life fs in the seed -cells of all organised 
story of a slave in a French galley who was one creatures— the condition of its coherence, the 
morning bending wearily over his oar. The day elementary force in virtue of which it grows, 
wnbraakisg, and, rising out of the grey waters. Every one admits this in words. Rather it 
a Rue of cliffs was visible^ and the white houses has become a cant nowadays to make a parade 
of A 6hwu and a church tower. The rower was of noble intentions. But when we psM beyond 
a man unuised to such service, worn with toil the verbal proposition our guides fail ns, witfi 
witchiilg, and likely, it was thonght, to die. we are left in practice to grope onr way or goees 
A eompaakn touched him, pointed to the shorii, it as we can. So far as our special oocapations 
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go, there is no uncertainty. Are we traders, 
mechanics, lawyers, doctors '/'-we know oar 
work. Our duty is to do it as honestly and as 
well 08 we can. When we pass to our larger 
interests, to those which concern us as mcn—to 
what Knox meant by knowing God and stand- 
ing by the good cause”— I suppose there has 
been rarely a time in the history of the world 
when intelligent peo]ile have held more opposite 
opinions. The Scots to w'honi Knox w'as speak- 
ing knew well enouidi* They liad their liiblus 
as the rule of tludr lives. Tliey had broken 
down the tymnny of a contemptible supersti- 
tion. They were growing up into yeomen, 
farmerp, artisans, traders, scholars, or ministers, 
each with the business of his life clearly milked 
out beford him. Their duty was to walk up- 
rightly by the light of the Ten Oommaiidnieiits, 
and to fight with soul and body against tlie high- 
born Hcoundreldom and sjiiritaal sorcery which 
were combining to make them again into slaves, 
r will read you a description of the leaders of 
the great party in Scotland against whom the . 
Protestants and Knox were contending. 1 am | 
not going to quote any fierce old Calvinist who 
will be sot down as a bigot and a liar. My wit- 
ness is M. Fontenay, brother of the secretary of 
Mary Stuart, who was residing here on Mary 
Stuart's business. Tho persons of whom he was 
Mpeakiiig were the so-called Catholic lords; and 
the occasion was in a letter to herself; ^*The 
Sirens,” wrote this M. Fontenay, which be- 
witch tho Ionia of this country ore money and 
power. If 1 preach to them of their duty to 
their sovereign— if 1 talk to them of honour, of 
justice, of virtue, of the illustrious actions of 
their forefathers, and of the example wliich they 
sliould themsolves bequeath to their pnsteriij — 
they think me a fool. They can talk of these 
things themselves— talk as well as the best philo- 
sopliers in Europe. But, when it comes to 
action, they are like the Athenians, who knew 
what good, but wouhl not do it. The mis- 
fortune of Scotland is tliat tho noble lords will 
not look beyond the points of their shoos. They 
care nothing for the future, and less for the 
past.” To free Scotland from the control of an 
unworthy aristocracy, to bid the dead virtues 
live again, and plant the eternal rules in the 
consciences of the people — this, as I understand 
it, was what Knox w'us working at, and it was 
comparatively a simple thing. It was simple, 
because tho difliculty was not to know wdiat to 
do, but how to do it. It required no special 
discernment to see into the fitness fur govern- 
ment of lords like those described by Fontenay ; 
or to see the difference as a rule of life between 
the New Testament and a creed that issued in 
Jusi'.itisra and the massacre of St Bartholomew. 

truth was plain as the sun. The thing then 
wanted w'os cokuraQt: courage in fomtnon men 
to risk their persons, to venture the high proba- 
bility that before the work was done they miglit 


I have their throats cut, or see their houses burned 
j over their heads. Times are changed ; we ue 
. still surrounded by temptations, but they no 
I longer appear in the lhape of stake andgallowa. 

' They come rather as intellectual perplexitiesi 
on the largest and gravest questions which con- 
cern us as human creatures ; perplexities with 
regard to which self-interest is perpetually 
tempting us to be false to our real convictions. 
The best that we can do for one another is to 
exchange our thoughts freely ; and that, after 
all, is but little. ICxperionce is no more trans- 
Icrable in morals than in art. The drawing- 
master can direct his pupil generally in the prin- 
ciples of art, ho can teach him here and there to 
avoid familiar stumbling-hlocks, but the^upil 
must himself realise ever^rule wliich his mooter 
gives him. Action is the real teacher. InstmiQp 
lion does but prevent waste of time or mistakes ; 
and mistakes themselveH are often the bent 
teachers of all. In every accomplishment, every 
mastery of truth, moral, spiritual, or mechanical. 

**Nocesse cat 

MulU din eonorota modls Inoleacere mlriB:'* 

our acquirements must grow into us in marvel- 
lous ways— marvellouR-*-as anything connected 
with man has been, is, and will be. 

1 have but the doubtful advantage, in speaking 
to you, of a few more years of life ; and even 
whether years bring wisdom or do not bring it 
is far from certain. The fact of growing older 
teaches many of us to respect notioTis which we 
once believed to be antiquated. Our ini ellectual 
joints stiffen, and our fathers' crutches have 
attractions for us. You must therefore take the 
remarks that I am going to make at what appears 
to you their intrinsic value. Stranger as I am 
to all of you, and in a relation with you which 
is only transient, I can bnt offer you some few 
general conclusions which have forced them- 
selves on me daring my own experience, in the 
hope that yon may find them not wholly nseles«. 
And as it is desirable to give form to remarks 
w'hich might otherwise be desultory, I will follow 
the train of thought suggested by our presence 
at this place and the purpose which brings you 
hero. You stand on the margin of the great 
world, into which you are about to be plunged, 
to sink or swim. You will consider the stock- 
in-trade, the moral and mental fumitnrq^witli 
which you wm start upon your journey. In 
the first place you are Scots ; you come of a fine 
stock, and much will be expected of you. If we 
except the Athenians and the Jews, no people so 
few in number have scored so deep a mark in 
the world’s history os you have done. No 
people have a juster right to be proud of their !, 
blood. I suppose, if any one of you were asked ! 
whether he would prefer to be the self of a 
Scotch peasant or to be the hei/of an Indiao 
rajah with twenty lacs of rupees, he would not 
hesitate about his answer: we should none of ns 
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' olgeot to the rupees, hut 1 donht if the Scot 
ever breathed who would have sold his birth- 
right for them. Well, th|n, NobiesM oblige; all 
bloodis Dohle here, and a noble life should go 
along with it. It is not for nothing that you 
here and we in England come, both of ns, of onr 
respective racfcs ; we inliorit honourable tradi- 
tions and memories ; we inherit qualities inher- 
ent in our bone and blood, which have been 
earned for iia, no thanks to ourselves, by twenty 
generations of ancestors ; our fortunes are now 
linked together for good and evil, never more to 
be divided; but when we examine our several 
contributions to the connnon stock, the account 
is more in your favour than ouih. More than 
onewyou saveil English J*roteslantisii) ; you may 
have to save it ogaiu^for all tliair I know, at the 
rate at which our English parsons are now 
nuining. Vou gave us the Stuarts, but yon 
holjied ns to*got rid of them. Even now you 
are tfachiug us what, unless we saw it before 
our eyes, no Engl i.'«li man would believe to he 
]tossible, that a incmbiu* of Parliament can be 
elected without hnbery. For shrewdiit'SH of 
head, tljorough-goiiig completeness, couteiiijit of 
compromise, and itioraj backbone, no set of 
people were ever started into life more gener- 
ously provided. You di«l not make these things ; 
it takes many generations to breed high qualities 
either of mind or body; but you hn^e them; 
they are a fine capital to commence business 
with, and, as I said, xVohlrsse oblige. 

So much for what you bring with you into the 
world. And the other part of your ecpiipment 
is only second in inipfirtance to it ; T mean your 
education. There is no occasion 1o tell a Scotch- 
man to value education. On this, ton, yon ha^e 
set us an example which wo are hegiiming to 
imitate : 1 only wi^ll our ]>rejudicesa]jd jealouKies 
would let us imitate it tliorouglily. In the fonn 
of your education, whether in the parish school 
or here at the university, there is little to be 
desired. It is fair all round to poor and ricli 
alike. You have broken down, or you never 
permitted to rise, the enormous barrier of ex- 
pense which makes the highest education in 
England a i»rivilcge of the wealthy. The subject- 
matter is another thing. Whether the subjects 
to which, either with you or with us, the pn*ci- 
^ous years of boyhood and youtli continue to be 
give! are the best inihemselvc^ whether they 
should he altered or added to, and if so, in what 
direction and to what extent, are questions 
j which all the world is busy with. Education is 
on everybody’s lips. Our own great schools and 
colleges are in the middle of a revolution, whiidi, 
like most revolutions, means discontent with 
what we have, and no clear idea of what we 
woubi have. You yourselves cannot here have 
wholly escaped the infection, or if you have, you 
will not escape it long. The causes are not far 
to seek. On the one hand there is the immense 
multiplication of the subjects of knowledge, 


through the progress of science, and tlie Investi- 
gation on all sides into the present and past 
condition of this planet and Its Inhabitants ; on 
the other, the equally incroasetl range of occupa- 
tions among which tlie working part of mankind 
are now distributed, and fur one or other of 
which onr education is intondi'd to qualify us. 
It is admitted by every one that we cannot any 
longer confine ourselves to the learned languages, 
to the grammar and logic and philosophy which 
satisfied the seventeenth century. Yet, if wo 
try to pile on the top of these the histories and 
literatures of onr own and other nutiuus, with 
modern languages and sciences, we accumulate 
a load of matter which the most ardent ami 
inilpstriuiis Mtutfeut cannot bo expected to cope 
with. 

It may seem presumptuous in a person like 
iiiysolf, uncunneeted as 1 have been for many 
years witli any educational body, to obtrude 
my opinion on these things. Yet outsiders, it 
is said, sometimes see deepiT into a gniuo than 
those who are engaged in l>lnying it. In every- 
thing that we do or mean to do, the first condi- 
tion of biiccoHs is that we understand clearly the 
result which we desire to produce. The house- 
builder does not gather together a mass of 
bricks and timber and mortar, and trust that 
somehow a house will bhape itself out of its 
materials. Wheels, springs, screws, and dial- 
plate, will not constitute a watcli, unless they 
are shai>ed and fitted with the proper ndations 
to one another. I have long tlime.dit that, to 
educate successfully, you should first ascertain 
clearly, with sharp and distinct outline, what 
you mean by an cdncnteil man. 

Now our nnceslors, whnttwer their uthershort- 
coniiiigH, luidcrstood what they meant perfectly 
well. In their primary education and in their 
higher education they knew what they wanted 
to ]U’oduce, and they suited their menus to 
their emis. They set out with tlie prineii»le 
that c\ child bom into the world should be 
taught his duty to (1ml and man. The mfajoi ity 
of people liad to live, ns they always mnsi, by 
bodily labour; therefore every boy was us early 
os was conveiiiont set to labour, lie was not 
permitted to idle about the streets or Junes. 
*fle was apprenticed to some honest imliistry. 
Either he was sent to a farm, or, if his wits 
were sharper, ho was alioltrd to the village 
carpenter, hriclclayer, lailiu*, shoeiiiuker, or 
whatever it might be. lie was iiiblrurtcd in 
.some positive calling by which he could earn 
his bread and become a proht.iblo member of 
the commonwealth. Jlesides this, but not, you 
will observe, independent of it, you hod in 
Scotland, established by Knox, your jiarisli 
schools where he was tauglit to read, and, if be 
showed special talent that w;iy, he was mod^a 
scholar of imd traim d lor the ministry. But 
neither Knox nor anyone in those days thought 
of what*we call enlarging the mind. A bov 
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issued to thcon to ask alma. At* booMt^iit Ua. 
college, the scholar’s fare was l&a his 


was taught reading that he might read his Bible 
and learn to fear God, and he ashamed and 
afraid to do wrong. 

An eminent American was once talking to me I 
of the school system in the United States. The 
boost and glory of it, in bis mind, was that 
every citizen horn had a fair and equal start in 
lifuJ Every one of them knew that be had a 
^chance of becoming president of the republic, 
and was spurred to energy by the hope. Here, 
too, you see, is a distinct object. Young Ameri- 
cans are all educated alike. The aim put before 
them is to get on. They are like runners in a 
race, set to x*ush and shoulder for the best 
Xdaccs ; never to rest contented, hut to struggle 
forward in never-ending competition. It has 
answered its x>urpose in a new and unsettled 
country, where the centre of gravity has not yet 
duterinined into its place; but I cannot think 
that such a system as this can be permanent, or 
that human society, constituted on such a prio- 
eiple, will ultimately bo found tolerably For 
one thing, the prizes of life so looked at are at 
best iuit few, and the competitors many. “ For 
myself,” said the great Spinoza, am certain 
that the good of human life cannot lie in the 
X>OHse.ssiou of things which, for one man to x^os- 
Hcss, is for the rest to lose, hut rather iu things 
which all can pos^^ess alike, and where one man's 
wealth jiromotea his neighliour's.” At any rate, 
it was not any such notion as this which Knoi 
bad before him when he instituted your parish 
schools. Wo had no parish schools in England 
for centuries after he was gone, but the object 
was answered by the Church catechising and 
the Sumlay school. Our boys, like yours, were 
made to undi'Tstand that they would have to 
answer for the use that they made of their lives. 
And, in both countries; they were put in the 
way of leucliug useful livtai if they would be 
honest, by industrial training. The essential 
thing was, that every one that was willing to 
work should he enabled to maintain himself ai^d 
his family in honour and iudepiuideuce. 

Foss to the education of a scholar, and you iind 
the same principle ntlierwise applied. There 
are two ways of being independent If you 
require much, you must jirodnce much. If you 
produce little, you muat require little. Those 
whoso studies added nothing to the material 
wealth of the world w^ere taught to lie content 
to be poor. They were a burden on others, and 
Uie burden was made ns light os possible. The 
thirty thousand students who gatliered out of 
Earox>e to l^ii| to listen to Abelard did not 
travel in ctfciages, and they brought no port- 
manteaus with them. They carried their wanl- 
robes on their backs. They walked from Paris 
to Padua, frinn Padua to Salamanca, and they 
hedged thebr way along the roads. The laws 
against mendicancy in all countries were sus- 
pended In favour of scholars wandering In pur- 
suit of knowledge, and formal licences were 


lodging was the hareiit. If rich in nilnd, he 
was expected to lie jiow in body ; and so 
was this theory grafted into English MJng that 
earls and dnkos, when they began to frequent 
universities, shared the common siinplieity. 
The fomiture of a noble earl's room at an Eng- 
lish university at present may cost, including 
the pictures of opera-dancers and race-horses, and 
such like, perhaps five hundred pounds. When 
the magnificent' Earl of Essex was sent to Cam- 
bridge, in Elizabeth’s time, his guardians pro* 
vided him with a deal table covered with green 
baize, a trnckle bed, lialf-a-dozen chairs, and a 
woshhand basin. The cost of all, I think, was 
five pounds. You see w^jat was meant The 
scholar was held in high honour ; but his contri- 
butions to the commonwealth were not appreci- 
able in money, and were not rewarded with 
money. He went without what he conld not 
produce, that he might keep his independence 
and his self-respect unharmed Neither scholar- 
ship HOT science starved under this treatment ; 
moi-e noble souls have been smothered in luxury 
than were ever killed \>y hunger. Your Knox 
was brought up in this way, Buchanan was 
brought up in this way, Luther was brought up 
in this way, and Tyndal, who translated the 
Bible, and Milton and Kepler and Spinoza, and 
yonr Robert Burns. Compare Bums, bred be- 
hind the plough, and our English Byron ) This 
was the old education which formed the char- 
acter of the English and Scotch nations. It is 
dying away at both extremities, as no longer 
suited to wbat is called modern civilisation. 
The ai>xirenticc.sbip as a system of instruction is 
gone. The discipline of poverty — not here os 
yet, 1 am happy to think, but in England— is 
gone also ; and we have got instead what are 
called enlarged minds. 1 ask a modern march- 
of-intellect man what education is for ; and he 
tells me it is to make educated men. 1 ask 
what an educated man is ; he tells me it is a 
man whose intclligcuce has been cultivated, who 
' knows soinotliing of the world he lives in— riie 
different races of men, their languages, their 
histories, and the books that they have written; 
and again, modem science, astronomy, geolqgy, 
physiology, political economy, mathematics, me- 
chanicS'^-every^bing, in fact, which on edmated 
man ought to know. 

Education, according to this, means instruc- 
tion in everything wl^ch human beings have 
done, thought, or discovered; all history, all 
languages, all sciences. The demands which 
intelligent X’oople imagine that they can make 
on the minds of students in this way are some- 
thing amazing. I will give you a curious ^lus- 
tration of it. Wlien the competitibive examina- 
tion system was first set on foot, a board of 
examiners met to draw up their papezs of ques- 
tions. The scale of requirement had fi#t to bs 
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ItlifhriL ieittOitjK them • highly distinguished 
M U t ^a-sms to examine in English history, 
anttMeed^ tiist, for himMlf, he meant to set a 
popfr for irhieh Maoamay might possibly get 
fttU maria ; and he wiahed the rest of the ex* 
amfoera to imitate him in the other subjects* 

1 saw the pa|)er which be set I could myself 
have answered two questions out of a doxen. 
And it was gravely expected that ordinary 
young men of twenty-one, who were io he 
examined also fn Greek and Latin, in moral 
philosophy, in andent history, in mathematics, 
and in two modern languages, were to show a 
proficiency in each and all of these subjects, 
whidi a man of matiii*e age and extraortiinary 
talsnts, like Macaulay, who had devoted his | 
whole time to tha^ special study, hod attained ’ 
only in one of them. Under this system teach- 
ing becomes cramming; an enormous accumu- 
lation of propositions of all sorts and kinds is 
thrust down the students’ throats, to be jioured 
out Again, 1 might say vomited out, into ex- 
aminers* laps; and this when it is notorious 
that the sole condition of making progress in 
any branch of art or know]e<lge is to leave on 
one side everything aiTclevant to it, and to 
throw your undivided energy on the special 
thing you have in hand. Our old universities 
are struggling against these absurdities. Yet, 
when we look at the work wliicli tjiey on their 
side ore doing, it is scarcely more satisfactory. 
A young man going to Oxford learns the same 
things which were taught there two centuries 
ago ; but, unlike tbtf old scholai-s, he learns no 
lessons of poverty along with it. In his three 
years* course he will have tasted luxuries un- 
known to him at home, and contractoil habits of 
self-inditlgence which make subsequent hard- 
sbijis unbearable: while his antiquated know- 
ledge, such as it is, boa fallen out of the market ; 
there is no demand for liim ; he is not sustained 
by the respect of the world, which findK him igno- 
rant of everything in which it is interested. Ho 
is called educated ; yet, if circumstances throw 
him on his own resources he cannot earn a six- 
pence for himselL An Oxford education fits a 
man extremely well for the trade of gentlenian. 

I do not know for what other trade it does lit, 
him as at present constituted. More than one 
oxnan who has taken high honours there, who lias 
lesihit faithfully all that the Iniveraity under- 
takes to teach him, has been seen in these late 
years breaking stones upon a road in Australia. 
That was all which he^was found to be fit for 
when brought in contact with the primary reali- 
tiM of things. 

It has become necessary to alter all this; but 
how and in wbat direction? If I go into modoni 
moiel schools, I find first of all the three It’s, | 
abont which we are all agreed; I find next the | 
old Xiatln and Greek, which the schools must 
keqp to while the universities confine their 
hoiimtts to these; end then, byway of keeping 


up with .the times,, •‘abridgments,*’ •‘text*' 
books,** “ elements** or whatever they are caUo^ 
of a mixed multitude of matters, history, natural 
history, physiology, chronology, geology, politi- 
cal economy, and I know not what beridos; ' 
general knowledge which, iu my experience, 
means knowledge of nothing: stuff arranged 
admirably for one puri>OHe, and one purpose 
only—to make a show in exaiumations. To 
cram a lad's mind with infinite names of things 
which he never handled, places he never saw or 
will see, statements of facts which he oaniiot 
possibly understand, and must remain merely 
words to him— this, in my opinion, is like load* 
inghia stomach witli marbles. It is wonderful 
what a quantity of thlngH of this kind a quick 
boy will commit to memory, how smartly he 
will answer questions, how he will show off in 
school inspections, and delight the heart of his 
master. But wliat has been gained for the boy 
himself, let him carry this kind of thing os lar 
AS he will, if, when he leaves scliool, he bos to 
make hi.s own living? Lord Brougham once 
said he hopctl a time would come when every 
man in England would read Bacon. William 
Cohbett, tliat you may have heard of, said he 
would be contented ifa time coxno whenoveryiuan 
in England would eat bacon. People talk about 
enlarging tlie mind. Some years ago I attewled 
a lecture on educa1.iou in the Free Trade HbII at 
Manchester. Biwoti or eight thousand people 
were present, and among the speakers was one 
of the most popular orators of the day. He 
talked in the usual way of the neglect of past 
generations, the benighted peasant, is whoso j 
besotted brain even thought was i^xtinct, and ! 
whose sole spiritual instruction was the dull 
and dubious parsoff's sermon. Ttien came the 
contrasted picture: the broad river of modoni 
discovery fiowing through town and hamlet, 
science shining as an intolloctual Him, and know- 
ledge ^nd justice, as her handmaids, redrsHHing 
Ahe vvougs and healing the niiHerios of man- 
kind. Then, wrapt with inspired frenzy the 
musical voice, thrilling with transce.iulent emo- 
tion — “1 seem,” the orator fiaid- -‘M seenj to 
hear again the echo of that voice which rolled 
over the primeval chaos, saying, ‘Let there be 
light.’ ** Ah you may see a bivezc of wind pass 
over standing corn, and every stalk bends, and 
a long wave sweeps acroHs the field, so all that 
listening multitude swayed and wavered nmler 
the words. Yet, in plain prose, what did this 
gentleman definitely mean ? First and foremost, 
a man has to earn his living, and all the ’©logics ^ 
will not of thsmselveH enable hiiji to earn it 
Light I yes, we want light, but it must be light 
which will help us to work and fiml food and 
clothes and lodging for ourscdvcs. A moileitn 
school will nndoubb'dly slj.irpen the wits 0 a 
devei^ boy. He will go out into the world with 
the knowledge that there are a great many 
good things in it which it will t>e hlghlj^lea* 
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aaat to get hold of; able as yet to do no one 
thing for which anybody will pay him, yet bent 
on pnshing himself forward into the pleasant 
places somehow. Some intelligent people think 
that this is a promising state of mind, that an 
ardent desire to better our position is the most 
powerful incentive that we can feel to energy 
and industry. A great political economist has 
defended the existence of a luxuriously-living 
idle class as supplying a motive for exertion to 
those who are less highly favoured. They are 
like Olympian gods, condescending to show 
themselves in the.ir empyrean, and saying to 
tlieir worshippers, “Make money, money enough, 
and you and your descendants shall become as 
we are, and shoot gr ouse and drink champagne 
all the days of your lives.” No doubt this would | 
be a highly influential incitement to activity of 
a sort; only it must he remembered that there 
arc many sorts of activity, and short smooth 
cuts to wealth as w'cU as long hilly roads. In 
civilised and artificial com muni tics there are 
many ways, whert^ fools have mon<‘y and rogues 
want it, of effecting a change of possession. 
The process is at once an intellectual pleasure, 
extremely rapid, and every way more agreeable 
tlian dull mechanical labour. I doubt very 
iiiucli indeed whether the honesty of the country 
has been improved by the substitution so gene- 
rally of nioutal education for industrial ; and the 
three It’s, if no industrial training has gone 
along with them, are apt, as Miss Niglitiugale 
observes, to produce a fourth R of rascaldom. 

But it is only fair, if 1 quarrel alike with those 
who go forward and those who stand still, to 
offer an opinion of my own. If I call other 
people’s systems absurd, in justice 1 must give 
them a system of my own to retort upon. 
Well, then, to recur once more to my ipicstion. 
Before we begin to build, let us have a plan of 
the house that we would constnud. Befuro we 
begin to train a boy’s mind, I will try to explain 
what 1, for my }uirt, would desire to stje done 
with it. 1 will take the lowest scale first. I 
^ accept witliont qualification the first principle 
/ of our forefathers, that every boy bom into the 
world should be put in the way of maintaining 
himself iu honest indepeiulcnco. No educatiem 
which docs not make tliis its first aim is worth 
anything at all. There are but three vrays of 
living, as some one has said — by working, by 
bogging, or by stealing. Tliose who do not 
work, disguise it in whatever pretty language 
wo please, are doing one of the other two. A 
( j>oor man's child is brought here with uo will of 
his own. We have no right to coudemn him to 
be a xnondicant or a rogue; he may fairly 
demand, therefore, to be put in the way of 
earning his bread by labour, 'flic practical 
nei^ties must take precedence of the iutellec- 
tttai. A tree must bo rooted in the soil before 
it can bear flowers and fruit. A man must 
learn to stand upright upon his own fcot, to 


respect himself, to be independent of charity or 
accident It is on this basis only that any 
superstructure of intel^ctual cultiyation worth 
having can possibly be built The old appren- 
ticeship, therefore, was, in my opinion, an 
excellent system, as the world used to be. 

Ten Commandments and a handicraft made a 
good and wholesome equipment to commence 
life with. Times are changed. The apprentice 
plan broke down ; partly because it was abused 
for purposes of tyranny; partly because em- 
ployers did not care to be burtlened with boys 
whose lal)onr was unprofitable ; jiartly because 
it opened no road for exceptionally clever lads to 
rise into higher positions ; they were started in 
a groove from which they could never afterwsards 
escape. Yet the origina^ necessities remain 
unchanged. The Ten Commandments are ns 
obligatory as ever; and practical ability, the 
being able to do something and not merely to 
answer questions, must still bo the backbone of 
the education of every boy who has to earn his 
bread by iiianual labour. Add knowledge after- 
wards as nmeh as you will, but let it be know- 
ledge which w'ill lend to the doing better each 
particular work which .a boy is practising ; 
every fraction of it will thus be useful to him ; 
and if he has it in him to rise, there is no fear 
but he will find opportunity. The poet Cole- 
ridge once said that every man might have two 
versions of his Bible; one the book that he 
read, the other the trade that he pursued, where 
he would find pciq^^tual illustrations of every 
Bible truth in the thoughts which his occupation 
miglit open to him. 1 would say, less fancifully, 
that every honest occupation to which a man sets 
his hand would raise him into a philosopher if 
he mastered all the knowledge that belonged to 
his craft. Every occupation, even the meanest 
— 1 don't say the scavenger’s or the chimney- 
sweep’s— but every jirodurtivo occupation which 
adds anything to the capital of mankind, if 
followed assiduously witlia desire to understand 
everything connected with it, is an ascending 
stair whose surariiit is nowhere, and from the 
successive steps of which the horizon of know- 
ledge perpetually enlarges. Take the lowest 
and most unskilled labour of all, that of the 
peasant in the field. The peasant's business is i 
to make tlie earth grow food; the elementary 
rules of his art( are the simplest, and the l^de 
practice of it the easiest ; yet between the worst 
agriculture and the best lies agricultural che- 
mistry, the application of machinery, the laws 
of the economy of force, and the most curious 
problems of physiology. Each step of know- 
ledge gained in these things can be immediately 
applied and realised. Each point of the science 
which the labourer masters will make hiinnnot 
only a wiser man but a better woakman; and 
will cither lift him, if hv is ambitious, to a 
higher position, or make him more intelligeat 
and more valuable if he remains where he is. 


i 
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If he be one of Lord Brongham'e geniuses, he 
need not go to the '^Novuiq Organuin;" there is no 
direction in which his dm subject will not load 
him/ if he cares to follow it, to the furthest 
boundary of thought. Only I insist on this, 
that information shall go along with practice, 
and the plan's work become more profitable 
while he himself becomes wiser. lie may then 
go far, or he may stop short; but whichever 
he do, w'hat ho has gained will be real gain, 
and become part and parcel of himself. It 
sounds like mockery to talk thus of the ])ossible 
prospects of the toil-worn drudge who drags his 
limbs at the day’s end to his straw* pallet, sleeps 
heavily, and wakes only to renew the weary 
round. I am but comparing two systems of 
education, from edbh of which the ex]xtcte(l 
results may be equally extravagant. T mean 
only that if there is to be this voice rolling 
over chaos again, ushering in a millenniuiu, the 
way of it lies through industrial teaching, where 
the practical underlies the intellectua'. The 
mUlions must ever be condemned to toil with 
their hands, or the race vrill cease to exist. 
The beneficent light, when it comes, will be a 
light which will mak<f labour more productive 
by being more scientific ; which will make the 
humblest drudgery not unworthy of a human 
being, by making it at the same time an exercise 
to his mind. 1 spoke of the field labourer. I 
might have gone through the catalog\ie of 
manual craftsmen, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
bricklayers, tailors, cobblers, fishermen, what 
you will. The same rule applies to them all. 
Detached facts on miscellaneous subjects, as 
they are taught at a modern school, arc like 
separate letters of eiidless alphabets. You may 
load the mechanic.al riiemory with them till it 
becomes a marvel of retentivenesa. Your young 
prodigy may amiize examinere, and delight 
inspectors. His achievements may be embla- 
zoned in blue-lmoks, and furnish mutter for 
flattering reports on the excellence of our educa- 
tional system *, and all tliis while you have bc*en 
feeding him with chips of granite. But arrange 
your letters into words, and each becomes a 
thought, a symbol waking in the mind an image 
of a real thing. Group your words into scii» 
tences, and thought is married to thought and 
pr^ucf^s other thoughts, and thcj chijis of granite 
liecome soft bread, wholrsom * nutritiouK, and 
invigorating. Teach your boys subjects which 
they can only remember mechanically, and you 
teach them nothing w*hicb it is worth their while 
to know*. Teach them facts and principles 
which they can apply and use in tlie work of 
their lives; and if the object bo to give your 
clever working lada a chance of rising to become 
prelidents pf the United States, or millionaires 
with palaces and powdered footmen, the ascent 
into those blessed conditions will be easier and 
heidthier, along the track of an instructed in- 
dustry, than by the paths which the most 


keenly sharpened wits would be apt to choose 
for themselves. To pass to the next scale, which 
more properly concerns us hero. As the world 
rc(]nire8 handicrafts, so it roquiros those whoso 
work is with tlie brain, or with brain and hand 
combined — doctors, lawyers, engineers, ministers 
of religion. Bodies booomo deranged, affairs 
become deranged, sick souls require tbeir sores 
to be attended to ; and so arise the learned pro- 
fessions, to one or other of which T presume that 
most of yon whom I am addressing Intend to be- 
long. Well, to the education for the professionsl 
would apply the same principle. Tim student 
should learn at the university what will enable 
him to earn his living as soon after he leaves It 
as possible. 1 am W(dl aware that a professional 
education cannot be completed at a university ; 
but it is true also that with every profession 
there is a theoretic or scientiflo groundwork 
which can bo learnt nowhere so well, and. If 
those precious years are wasted on what is use- 
less, will never bo learnt properly at alb You 
are going to be a lawyer : you must learn Latin, 
for you cannot undt^retiind the laws of Scotland 
without it; but if you must learn another 
language, Nonnan French will be more useful 
to you than Greek, and the Acts of Parliament 
of Scotland more important reading than Livy 
or Thucydides. Arc you to be a doctor? — yon 
must learn I^atin too ; but neither Tlmcydidei 
nor the Acts of Varliaineut will bo of use to you 
—you mu‘!t learn chemistry; and if you intend 
hereafter to keep on a level with your science, 
you must loam modern French and German, 
and learn them thoroughly well, for mistakes in 
your work are dangerous. 

Are you to be an engineer? You must work 
now, when you have time, at mathematics. 
Yon will make no progress without it. You 
must. wr>rk at cherni.stry ; it is the grammar of 
all physical sciences, and thiTo is hardly one of 
the physical sciences with which you may not 
require* to be acquainted. The world is wide, 
and Great Britain is a small crowded island. 
You may wait long for employment herf. Your 
skill will be welcomed abroad ; tliereforo, now 
also, wlnle you have time, learn Frtoich, or Ger- 
man, or Uussian, or Chinese, or 'I’nrkish. The 
command of any one of the^*? laiigufiycs will 
Htciiro to an English or Hcotcli engim.or instant 
and unbouiided occupation.* 

The iiriiiciple that T advocate is of earth, 
earthy. I am quite aware of it. We are our- 
selves made of earth ; onr work is on the earth ; 
and most of iis are cominonplaco peo))le, who 
are obliged to make the mont of onr time. 
History, poetry, logic, moral philo.sophy, clasfd- 
cal literature, are excellent as ornament. If you 
care for such things, they may be the 
of your leisure hereafter ; but they will not nmp 
yon to stand on your feet and walk alone ; and 
no one Is prop<jrly a man till he can do that 
You cannot learn everything; the obic^ht of 
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knowloclge bavo multiplied beyond the powers 
of the etrongcet niind to keep pace with them 
aU. You iiiu»t choose among them, and the 
only reasonable guide to choice in sneb matters 
is utility. The old saying, Nwi niulUi »ed 
iumt becomes every day more pressingly true. 
If wo mean to thrive, we must take one line, 
and rigidly and sternly confine our energies to 
it. Am I told that it will make men into 
machines ? I answer that no men are machines 
who are doing good work conscientiously and 
honestly, with tlie fear of their Maker before 
them. And if a doctor or a lawyer has it in him 
to become a great man, he can ascend through 
bis profession te any height to which his talents 
are equal. All that is open to the handicrafts- 
man is open to him, only that he starts a great 
many rounds higher up the ladder. 

What I deplore in our present higher educa- 
tion is the devotion of so much effort and so 
iiiuny prccions years to subjects which have no 
])ractical bearing upon life. We had a theory at 
Oxford that our system, liuwcver defective in 
many ways, j^et developed in ua some especially 
precious qualities. Classics and philosophy 
are oolled there literte hunumiores. They arc 
supposed to have an effect on character, and to 
be specially adapted for creating luinistors of 
religion. The training of clergymen is, if any- 
tiling, the special object of Oxfonl teaching. 
AU arrangements are made with a view to it. 
The heads of ooUegos, the resident fellows, 
tutors, professors are, with rare exceptions, 
ecclesiastics themselves. Well, then, if they 
have hold of the right idea, the effect ought to 
have been considerahle. We have had thirty 
years of unexumided clerical activity amt ng us ; 
churches have been doubled ; theological hcoks, 
magazines, reviews, newspapers have been poiireil 
out by the humlreds of thousands; while by the 
side of it there has sprung up an e<iually aston- 
ishing development of mor.al dishonesty. From 
the great houses in the city of London to the 
village grocer the commercial life of England 
lias boon saturated with ftaud. So deep it has 
gone that a strictly honest tradesman can hardly 
hold his ground against competition. You can | 
no longer trust that any article that you buy is 
the Uifog which it pretends to be. We Imvc 
false weights, false measures, cheating and 
shoddy elsewhere. Yet the cloi-gy have seen all 
tills grow up in absolute iiiditfcrence ; and the 
gi*eat question which at this moment is agitat- 
ing the Church of England is the colour of 
the ecclesiastical petticoats. Many a hundred 
sennons have 1 heard in England, many a disser- 1 
tation on the mysteries of the faith, on the | 
divine mission of the clergy, on apostolical suc- 
oe|rioii, on bishops, And jnstiheation, and the | 
tfa&ry of good works, and verbal inspiration, I 
and the efficacy of the sacraments ; but never, 
during these thirty wonderful years, never one ' 
tlihtf osm reedlect on oomiuon honesty, or those 


primitive eo]n]naiKbnenta,AThou ahslt not 
and Thou sbalt not stqfiL 

The late Bishop Bloomfield used to tell a story 
of his having been once late in life at the Uni- 
versity Church at Cambridge, and of having seen ^ 
a verger there whom he remembered when he was 
himself an undergraduate, bisbop^said be 
was glad to see him looking' so weU at inch a 
greiit age. ** Oh yes, my lord,” the fellow said, 

T have much to bo grateful for. I have beard 
every Hennon which has been preached in this 
church for fifty years, and, thank God, I am a 
Cliristian still.** 

Classical x>l^ll 08 ophy, classical history and 
literature, taking, as they do, no hold upon the 
living hearts and imagination of men in fins 
modem age, leave their working intelligence a 
prey to wild imaginations, and make them in- 
capable of really understanding the world in 
which they live. If the clergy knew as much of 
the history of England and Scotland as they 
know about Greece and Rome — ^if they had been 
ever taught to open their eyes and see what is 
actually round them, instead of groping among 
books to And what men did or thought at Alex- 
andria or OonstantinopleP fifteen hundred years 
ago, they would grapple more effectively with 
the moral pestilence whicli is poisoning all the 
air. What I insist upon is, generally, that in a 
country like ours, where each child that is bom 
among us finds every acre of land appropriated, 
a universal **Not yours*'* set upon the rich 
things with which he is surrounded, and a 
Government which, unlike those of old Greece 
or modern China, does not permit superfluous 
babies to be strangled — such a child, Isay, since 
he is required to live, has a right to demand such 
teaching as shall enable him to live with honesty, 
and take such a place in society as belongs to the 
faculties which he has brought with him. It is 
a right which was recognised in one shape or 
another by our ancestors, must be recognised 
now and always, if wo are not to become a mutin- 
ous rabble. And it ought to be the guiding 
principle of all education, high and low. We 
have not to look any longer to this island only. 
There i.s an abiding place now for Englishmen 
and Scots wherever our flag is flying. Tliis 
narrow Britain, once our only home, has become 
the breeding-place and nursery of a race wM<fli 
is spreading ovefitbe world. Year after year we 
are swamiiug os the bees swarm ; and year after 
year, and I hope more and more, high-miiided 
young men of all ranks will prefer free eir and 
free elbow-room for mind and botiy to the stool 
and desk of the dingy office, the ill-paid tadgeiy 
of the crowded ranks of the professions, or the 
hopeless labour of our home farmsteads and 
workshops. ^ 

Education always should conteiSiplate this 
larger sphere^ and cultivate the ospaciUes which 
will command success there. BrlUdn may have 
yet a fpture before it grander than its put^ in* 
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cteftd of a ooantrjr standing alone, complete in 
itf^lf, it may become the iqietropolis of an enor- 
mous and c^erent emplsb ; bat on this condi- 
tion 'My, that her children, when they lesYe her 
idiores, shall look back upon her,' not-«like the 
iNK>r Irish when they fly to America-^as a step- 
mother who gave them stones for bread, but as 
a mother to whose* care and nurture they shall 
owe their after-prospority* Whether this shall 
be so, whether England bas reached its highest 
point of greatness, and will now descend to a 
second place among the nations, or whether it 
has yet before it another era of brighter glory, 
depends on ourselves, and depends ihore than 
anything on the breeding which we give to our 
cbilhren. The boy that is kindly nurtured, and 
wisely taught ^nd aesisted to make his way in 
life, does not forget his father and his mother. 
He is proud of his family, and jealous for the 
honour of the name that he bears. 1 f the million 
lads that swarm in our towns and villages are so 
trained that at home or in tlie colonies they can 
provide for themselves, without passing first 
through a painful interval of sufTcring, they will 
be loyal wherever they may be ; good citizens at 
home, and still Englishmen and Scots on the 
Canadian lakes or in New Zealaml Our island 
shores will be stretched till they cover half the 
; globe. It was not so that wo colonised America, 

I and we are reaping now the reward of our care- 
I lessness. We sent America our convicts. We 
sent America our Pilgrim Fathers, Hinging them 
out as worse than felons. We said to the Irish 
cottar— You are a burden upon the rates ; go 
And a home elsewhere. Had we offered him a 
home in the enormous territories that belong to 
us, we might have sent him to places where lie 
would have been no burden but a blessing. But 
we bade him carelessly go where lie would, and 
shift as he could for himself ; ho went with a 
sense of burning wrong, and he left a festering 
sore behind him. Injustice and heedle.MKnt.\ss 
have borne their proper fruits. We have raised 
up against ns a mighty empire to be the rival, it 
may be the successful rival, of our jiower. 
Loyalty, love of kindred, love of country, we 
know not what wo are doing when we trifle with 
feelings the most precious and iHsautiful that, 
lielong to us — most lieautiful, most endnrntg, 
tneat hard to be obliterated-' yet feelings vbich, 
when they are obliterated, cAinot change to 
neutrality and cold friendship. Americans still, 
in spite of themselves, speak of England as 
home. They tell us they must Ije our brothers 
or our enemies, and which of the two they will 
ultimately be is still uncertain. 

I beg your pardon for this digression, but 
tiiere are subjects upon which we feel sometimi^ 
codll^lled to speak in season and out of it. To 
go backi 1 ftall be asked whether, after all, this 
eamiog our living, this getting on in the world, 
are sot low objects for human beings to set 
bsfoie themselves. Ja net spirit more than 


tnatter t Is there no such thing as pure intelleo* 
tnal culture? ** Philosophy/’ says NovaUs, 
** will bake no bruail, but it gives us our souls ; 
it give® us heaven; it gives us knowledge of 
those grand truths which concern us as immor- 
tal beings.” Was It not said, ** Take no thought 
what ye shall eat, or what yo Khali drink, or 
whermviihal ye shall be clothed f Your Heavenly 
Father kiioweib that ye have need of these 
things. Behold the lilies of the field, they toil 
not, neitlier do tliey spin. Yet Bolomou in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Tliis is not entirely a dream. But such high 
counsels as these are addressed only to few ; and 
perhaps fewer still have .heart to follow them. 
If you choose the counsels of perfection, count 
the cost, and understand what they mean* I 
knew a student once from wliosc tongue dropped 
the snbliinest of sentiments ; who was never 
weary of discoursing on beauty ami trutli and 
lofty motives ; who Nconicd to be longing foi 
some gulf to jump into, like the Koitian Curtiua 
— some ** flue opening for a young man” into 
which to plunge and devote himself for the 
beiictit of mankind. Yet ho was running all the 
while into tlebt, squandering the money on idle 
luxuries which his father was sparing out of a 
narrow income to give him a oollege education; 
dreaming of martyrdom, and unable to sacrifice 
a single pleaKUiuI The words which T quoted 
wore not spoken to all the discifdes, but to tbo 
apostles who were about to wander over the 
world as barefoot luissiunarieH. High above 
all occupations which liave their beginning and 
end in the seventy years of mortal life stand 
undoubtedly the unproductive callings which 
belong to spiritual culture. Only let not those 
who say we will devote ourselves to truth, to 
wisdom, to science, to art, expect to bo rewarded 
with the wages of the other professions. Uni- 
versity education in England was devoted to 
spiritual culture, and assumed its present char- 
acter consequence ; but, a.H I told you before, 
it taught originally the accompanying necessary 
lesson of poverty. The ancient scholar liverl, 
during his course, upon alms — alnis either fi'om 
living patrons, or founders and lienefactors. But 
the scale of his allowaucHi jirovided for no indul- 
gences ; either he learned sonicihing besides his 
Jiatiii, or he learned to endure hardship. And 
if a university persists in teaching nothing but 
what It calls the humanities, it is hound to in- 
.sist also on rough clothing, hard beds, and com- 
mon food. For myself, 1 admiio that ancient 
rule of the Jews that evta-y man, no matter of 
what grade or culling, shall learn some handi- 
craft; that the man of intcIJect, wldle, like St 
Paul, he is teaching the world, yet, like St Paul, 
may be burdensrmie to no one. A man was not 
considered entitled to live if he could not 
himself from staiving. Surely those university 
men who had taken honours, breaking stones on 
an Australian road, were eoiry spectodesj and 
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still more sorry and disgracoful is the outcry I elaboration. Work of this kind, done hastily, 


comin;' by every mail from our colonics : " S^d 
us no more of what you call educated men ; send 
ns smiths, masons, carpenters, day labourers; 
all of those will thrive, will earn their eight, 
ten, or twelve shillings a day ; but your educated 
man is a log on our hands ; he loafs in useless- 
ness till his means are spent, he then turns 
billiard-marker, enlists ns a soldier, or starves.” 
It hurts no intellect to be able to make a boat, 
or a house, or a pair of shoes, ora suit of clothes, 
or hammer a horse-shoe ; and if you can do 
either of these, you have nothing to fear from 
fortune. “ I will work with iriy hands, and keep 
my brain for myself,” saifl some one proudly, 
when it was proposed to him that he should 
make a profcKsioii of literature. Spinoza, the 
most powerful intellectual woiker that Europe 
has produced during the last two centuries, 
waiving aside the iiensions and legacies that 
were thrust upon him, chose to maintain him- 
self by grinding object-glasses for microscopes 
and telescopes. 1 f a son of mine tohi me that 
he wished to devote himself to intellectual pur- 
silits, 1 would act as 1 should act if ho wished 
to make an imprudent marriage. 1 would ab- 
solutely prohibit him for a time, till the firmness 
of Ills purpose had been tried. If he stood the 
test, and showed real talent, 1 would insist that 
he should in some way make himself indepen- 
dent of the profits of intellectual work for sub- 
sistence. Scholars and philosophers were ori- 
ginally clergymen. Nowadays a great many 
people whose tendencies lie iu the clerical direc- 
tion yet for various reasons shrink from the 
obligations which the oflice imposes. They take, 
therefore, to literaturo, and attempt and e.Ypcct 
to make a profession of it. 

Without ttiking a trauscondcntal view of the 
matter, literature happens to 1 m 3 the only occu- 
pation iu which the wages are not in projiortion 
to the goodness of the work done. It is not 
that they are generally small, but the adjust- 
ment of thorn is awry. It is true that in all 
callings nothing great will be produced if the 
first object ho wlmt you can make by them. 
To do what you do well should be the first 
thing, the wages tlie second; but except in the 
instances of which 1 am speaking, the rewards 
of a man are in proportion to liis skill and 
iudnstiy. The best carpenter receives the 
highest pay. The better he works the better 
for his prospects. The best lawyer, the be-st 
doctor commands most practice and mokes the 
largest fortune. But with literature, a diiTereiit 
element is introduced into the problem. The 
present rule on which authors are paid is by the 
page and the sheet ; the more words the more 
pay. It ought to be exactly the reverse. Great 
pohlry, great philosophy, gi'eat scientific dis- 
covery, every intellectual pro4uction which has 
genius, worth, and permanence in it, is the 
fruit ^f long thought and patient and painful 


is better not done at all When completeiiit 
will be small in bulk jiit will address itself for 
a long time to the few and not to the many. 
I'he reward for it will not be measurable, and 
not olHaiuable in money except after many 
generations, when the brain out of which it was 
spun has long returned to its dust. Only by 
accident is a work of genius immediately |)opn- 
lar, in the sense of being widely bought. No 
collected edition of Shakespeare's plays was 
demanded in Shakespeare’s life. Milton re- 
ceived five pounrls for Paradise Lost” The 
distilled Essence of the thought of Bishop 
Butler, the greatest prelate that the English 
Church ever produced, fills a modcrate-sTzed 
octavo volume ; Spinoza's ovorks, including his 
surviving letters, fill but three; and though 
they have revolutionised the philosophy of 
Europe, have no attractions for the multitude. 
A really great man has to create the taste with 
which he is to be enjoyed. There are s])1endid 
exceptions of merit eagerly recognised and early 
rewarded — our honoured English laureate, for 
instance, Alfred Tennyson, or your own country- 
man, Thomas Carlyle. • Yet even Tennyson 
waited through ten years of depreciation before 
poems wbit'h are now on every one's lips passed 
into a second edition. Carlyle, whose tran- 
scendent powers were welcomed in their infancy 
by Goethe, who long years ago was recognised 
by statesmen and thinkers in both hemispheres 
as the most remarkable of living men; yet, if 
success be measured by what has been |>aid him 
for his services, stands far below your Bel- 
gravian novelist. A hundred years hence, 
perhaps, i>eople at large will begin to under- 
stand how vast a man has been among them. 

If you make literature a trade to live by, you 
I will be tempted always to take your talents to 
the movst ]>rofitab1e market; and tbe most 
profitable market will be no assurance to yon 
that you are making a noble or even a worthy 
use of them. Better a thousand times, if your 
object is to advance your position in life, that 
you shouM choose some other calling, of which 
making money is a legitimate aim, and where 
your success will vary as the goodnets of your 
work; better for yourselves, for your con- 
sciences, for your own souls, as we used to my, 
and for the wcfld you live in. Therefore, I 
say, if any of you choose this mode of spending 
your existence, choose it deliberately, with a 
full knowledge of what yon are doing. Recon- 
cile yourselves to the condition of the old 
scholars. Make up your minds to be poor — 
care only for what is true and right and good. 
On those conditions you may add something 
real to the intellectual stock of mankind, Ind 
mankind in return may perhaps give you bread 
enough to live upon, though bread extremely 
thinly spread with butter. 

We live in times of cliange—politioal change^ 
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iDtellectiuil ebange» change of all kinds. Yoa Impatient people should rememhcr the miles of 
wl^pse minds are active, especially such of you boq^ courtesy, which forbid ns in private to 
as give yonrselves much |o speculation, will be say^hings, however true, which can give pain 
drawn inevitably into profouutUy interesting to others. Tlieso rules forbid us equally in 
yet perplexing questions, of which our fathers public to obtrude opinions which ofiend those 
and grandfathers knew notliing. Practical men who do not share them, yet retiniro us to pause 
engaged in business take formulas for granted, and consider. Our thoughts and our conduct 
They cannot be for ever running to first princi- are our own. We may say justly to any one, 
pies. They hate to see established opinions You shall not make mo profess to think true 
disturbed. Opinions, however, will and must what I believe to bo false-" you sluill not make 
be disturbed from time to time. Tlicro is no me do what I do not think just; buttlicroour 
help for it. The minds of ardent and clover natural lilw-rty ends. Others have as good a 
students are particularly apt to move fast in right to their opinion as we have to ours. To 
these directions; and thus, when they go out any one who holds what are called advanced 
into the world, they find themselves exposed to views, on serious subjects, I recommend a long- 
one'*of two temptations, according to their siiflbring reticence and the reflection that, after 
temperament; eitbe| to lend themselves to all, he iimy possibly be wrong. Whether we 
what is popular and plausible, to conceal their are Kadicals or Conservatives, we require to lie 
real convictions, to take up with what we call often reminded that truth or falsehood, justioo 
in England humbug, to humbug others, or per- ami iiijiisticrt, are no creatures of our own belief, 
baps, to keep matters still smoother, to hmnbug We cjtiuiot make true things false, or false 
themselves ; or else to quarrel violently with things t^ue, by choosing to think them so. We 
things which they imagine to be passing away, cannot vote right into wrong, or wrong , into 
and which they consider should be quick in right. The eternal truths and rights of things 
doing it, as having no basis in truth. A young exist, fortunately, independent of our thoughts 
man of ability nowadays is extremely likely to or wishes, fixed as mathematics, inherent in the 
be tempted into one or other of these lines, nature of man and the world. They are no 
The first is the more common on my side of the more to be trifled with than gravitation. If we 
Tweed; the harsher and more thoroughgoing, discover and obey them, it is well with us; but 
perhaps, on yours. Things are changing, and that is all we can do. You can no more make 
have to change; but they change very slowly, a social regulation work well which is not Just 
The established authorities are in possession of than you can make water run uphill. I tell 
the field, and are naturally desirous to keep it you, therefore, who take up with plausibilities, 
And there is no kind of service which they more not to trust your weight too far upon them, and 
eagerly reward than the support of clever fellows not to condemn others for having misgivings 
who have dipped over the edge of latitudinarian- which at the bottom of your own mi mis, if you 
ism, who profess to have sounded the disturbing look so deep, you will find that you share your- 
currents of the intellectual seas, and discovered selves with them. You, who believe that you 
that they are accidental or unimportant. On have hold of newer and wider truths, show it, 
the other hand, men who cannot away with this ns you may and must show It, unless you 
kind of thing are likely to be exasperated Into are misled by your own dreams, in leading 
unwise demonstrativeness, to become Ra<1icals wider, simpler, and nobler lives. Assort 
in politics and Kadicals in thought. Their your r vn freedom if you will, but a.ssert it 
private disapprobation bursts into open enmity; modestly and quietly; respecting others as you 
and this road, too, if they continue long ui»ou wish to l)e respected yourselves. Only and 
it, leads to no healthy conclusions. No one can espenially I would say this; l)e honest with 
thrive u^mn denials: positive truth of some yourselves, whatever the temptation; say no- 
kind is essential as food both for mind and thing to others that you do not think, and play 
character. Depend uyon it, that in all long- no tricks with your own minds. Of all the evil 
established jiractices or spiritual fnnnulas there spirits abroad at tbis hour in the world, in- 
harf’%>eeii some living truth ; amkif you have not .sincerity is the most dangerous, 
discovered and learned to respect it, you do not ** tju* above all. To your own s**lvc8 bo true, 
yet understand the questions which you are in And it will soon folhiw, nn the night the day, 

a hurry to solve. And again, intellectually You cannot then he false to any man.*’ 
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HEAVEN ON EARTH. 

Men eat, and drink, and do all manner of thingn, 
with all their mif^ht and main; hut how many 
of them do tijey do tn llie glory of God? No; 
tJiis ia the fault — the eHiiecial curse of our day, 
that religion does not mean any longer, as it 
used, the service of God —the being like God, 
and showing fortli God’s glory. No; religion 
means, nowadays, the art of getting to heaven 
when wo die, and saving our own miserable souls 
from hell, and getting God's wages without doing 
God's work — os if that was godliness— os if that 
was anything but selfishness; as if selfishness 
was any the better for being everlasting selfish- 
ness ! If selfishuesH is evil, my friends, the 
sooner we get rid of it the better, insteail of 
mixing it np as we <lo with all our thoughts of 
heaven, and making onr own enjoyment and 
our own safety the vile root of our hopes for all 
eternity. iVud therefore it is that people have 
forgotten what God's glory is. They soein to 
think that God's higliest glory is saving them 
from hell-lire. . . . 

For what is doing everything to the glory of 
Gkidt It is this: wo have seen what God's 
glory is: He is His own glory. As you say of 
any very excellent man, you have but to know 
him to honour him; or of .any very beautiful 
woman, yon have but to see her to love her; so 
I say of God, men have but to see and know 
Him to love and honour Him. 

Well, then, my friends, if wo call ourselves 
Cliristiaii men, if >ve believe that God is our 
Father, and delight, as on the grounds of com- 
mon feeling we ought, to honour our Father, we 
should try to make every one honour Him. In 
short, whatever we do we should make it tend 
to His glory— make it a lesson to our neigh- 
hours, onr firlends, and our families. We should 
preach God's glory day by day, not by worUn 
only, often not by words at all, but by our con- 
duct. Ay, there is the secret. If you wish 
other men to believe a thing, just bcliave as il 
you Mieved it yourself. Nothing is so infec- 
tious os example. If you wish your neighbours 
to see what Jesus Christ is like, let them see 
what He can make like. If you wish them 
to know how God*s love is ready to save tliem 
firom their sins, let them see Ills love save you 
iVom your sins. It you wish them to see God's 
tender care in every blessing and every sorrow 
tAky havt, why, lot them see yon thanking God 
for every sorrow and every blessing yon have, 
t tell you, trieudSf example is everything. One 
good man-Hi&k man who does not put his reli- 


gion on once a week with his Sunday ooat, but 
wears it for his working dress, and lets the 
thought of God grow into him, and through and 
through him, till Everything he says and does 
becomes religious, that man is worth a thou- 
sand sermons— he is a living Gospel — ^he oomes 
in the spirit and power of Elias— he is the image 
of God. And men see his good works, and ad- 
mire them in spite of themselves, and see^hat 
they are Godlike, and thgt God's grace is no 
dream, but that the Holy Spirit is still among 
men, and that all nobleness and manliness is 
His gift. His stamp. His picture, and so they 
get a glimpse of God again in His saints and 
heroes, and glorify their Father who is in 
heaven. 

Would not such a life he a heavenly life? 
A\\ It would be more, it would be heaven — 
heaven on earth : not ia mere fine words, but 
really. We should then be sitting, as St Paul 
tells us, in heavenly places with Jesus Christ, 
aud having our conversation in heaven. All 
the while we were doing our daily work, follow- 
ing our business, or serving our country, or 
sitting at our own firesides with wife and child, 
we should be all that time in heaven. Why 
not ? we are in heaven now — if we bad but faith 
to see it. Oh, get rid of those carnal, heathen 
notions about heaven, which tempt men to fancy 
that, after having misused this place — God's 
earth— for a whole life, they are to fly away 
when they die, like swallows in autumn, to 
another place — they know not where — where 
they are to bo very happy— they know not why 
or liow, nor do 1 know either. Ucaven is uot a 
mere place, my friends. All places are heaven 
if you will be heavenly in them. Heaven is 
w'here God is and Christ is ; and hell is where 
God is not aud Christ is not. The Bible says, 
no doubt, there is a place now — somewhere 
beyond the skies— w here Christ especially shows 
forth His glory — a heaven of heavens : and for 
reasous which 1 cannot explain, there must be 
such a place. %it, at all events, here is hca^n ; 
for Christ is here and God is here, if we will 
open our eyes and see &em. And how ?— How ? 
Did not Christ himself say, “ If a man will love 
me, my Father will love him; and we, my 
Father and 1, will come to him, and make our 
abode with him, and we will show oarselves to 
him ?’* Do those words mean nothing or some- 
thing ? If they have any meaning, do thsijetiot 
mean this, that in this life we can flee €k>d— in ! 
this life we can have God and Christ abiding I 
with us? And is not that heaven ? YeS) heaven j 
is where God ia. You are in heaven if God is 
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1 With you, you are lu h«i\l if Gk>d ib not ^it\i yon , | 
I lorjNtoe Ood u not, darkness anda dcyil ate 
I sure to lie. ^ 

j There was a griat poet once — T) vnte bv name 
I ->~who described most tmly and wonderfull>, in 
his own way, huixen and hell, for uidted liu hid 
* been in both. lie Jiad knonn bin and blmme, 
and doubt and doikness and despair, which is 
1 h) 1 And after lom^ lears ot niiHei), he hid 
pot to know 1o\e iiid ho|H», and holimss and 
nobleness, and tlu love of (^iist and the peute 
of God, which IS heaven And so well did h 
speak of them that the ignorant people used lo 
point after him uith awe m the sluits, and 
whisper, Theic nt the min who has hem in hell 
Wbefeon some one made these lines on him 

** Tbou hast seen hell iftid htivi n t M 1 y not! aluce 
heaven and hell 

Ur Ithtn the strugc'iug soul of every me rtnl datU * 

1 hink of that ! -thou — and then — in I thou < 
—lor m thee, at this motneut, is i ithcr lieuv < i 
or helL And whuh ot tbtm 1 Able th}s« U, isk 
thyself, fnend If thou ait not m luavtn in 
this life, thou Wilt nevu hi in hiavin in the Iih 
to come At death, ssys tJic wise niaii, each 
thing returns into its own eUnuut, into the 
ground of its hie the light into the light, and 
the darkness into tlu darkness As the tree 
falls, so it litb My Irn mis, vou who call your 
Kohes enlightened Christian tolk, do you bup 
pobe that you ciu U id a uii ui, worldh, (ovet 
oos, spiteful litc hin, and then, the iiioiniut 
your soul leaves the lody, tbit you aie to lie 
changed into the very opposite character, into 
angels and saints, as tiury talcs toll of beasts 
changed into men f If a Ik ast f in be changed 
into a man, then deatli can ihangc the hiuiiir 
into a saint — lut not else If a beast would 
enjoy being a man, then a sinner would tn]oy 
being in heaven — but not else A sinf iiI, \ oi hlly 
man enjoy being in heaven ? Does a fish enjoy 
lieing on dry laud ^ 1 bo sinner would long to 
be back in this world again Wliy , wh it i> the 
employment of 8pirit>i in he ivui at fording to 
the Bible (for that is tlu point to whuh I b i\ 
been trying to lead yon lonnd again) f What 
but glonfying Ood? ^ot /ryiiiy only to ilo 
evirything to God*s glory but aeluallv succeed 
mg m dmmff it — ^basking in the HtiiisbiiK of liis 
delighting to feel theinssives os uu< b n 
before His gloiioub msjebty, nu litating on f) 
laauty of His love, filling tbeiii this with tlu 
sight of Hik power, sear hing out tbo tuohures 
Df His wisdom and finding God m all and all 
in God— tbcir whole eternity one act ot worship, 
sue hymn of praise Are thei e not some amot „ 
os who will have had but little practice at that 
worlM Tho 6 who have done nothing for God h 
glory h<a:e, Ubw do they exp* ct to be able io do 
avarythtng for God's glory hereafter? Those 
who will not take the trouble of merely btind* 
lug up at the Psalms, like the rest of their 
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neighbours, even il tho cannot ring with their 
voi^ Ood'b pTai«ies in this obiiToh, how will 
they like singing tvod s pt u i ^ through ttemliy 1 
No, be sure that the onl\ ynople who will he 
lit lor heaven who will Id < hi imu even, aie 
those who hive bocii in hi i\ ii lu this life— the 
only people who will bo iblo to do eveiy thing 
to God's gloiy in the new h iions and luw 
earth, iro those who have lien hying honestly 
to do all to His glory in this heaven and this 
earth. 

DDIWTION OP WOAICN. 

The edmaiion which 1 sit boloio yon is not 
to ho got 1 y mull) hennng Icelmt , ur loading 
hoiks for it is an edueation of your whole 
dial u ter i sfelf-( diu atiou , whn h 1 1 illy ineane 
a committing ol \oiirHelt to Ood, that ilo may 
t liuate you Hi iriiig leeturcs is good, for it 
will ieub you liow much there is to be known, 
and how little you know Reading books is 
good, for It will give you habits of iiguhr and 
diligent study And tlurefore I urge on you 
stiongly jrivalo study, especially m case a 
library should he loiiiu d hen , of books on those 
most pi actual biib|cetb of which 1 have been 
hpcakiiig But, alter all, both lietuxoa and 
books aio good m iiiilv in as fai us they ftirnish 
matter lor n flc i lion , w bile the di sin to retloet 
and the ability to ri ilo< t iiiust c omc , as I bdiovo, 
trom ibove 1 lie buiiest c i iving altn light and 
powei, alter kiiowhdge, wisdom, tu live useful- 
ness, must (oiiit lud may it come to you— by 
the inspnation of the bpint of God. 

T c t me isl womt n to educate lliein elves, not 
for then own bikes moitly, 1 iit for tho sake of 
othc I 1 or, w 1 ( till r the y w ill oi not, the y nnist 
< huate others I do not speak merely of th se 
who may be eiigigc d in the woik of din ot ten h- 
ing , that they ourlil Uj Iw well tau,;ht thein- 
Mlvcb who can doubt? 1 spiuk ot those -and 
in so de mg I h| e tk ul every woman, young and 
old— who exereibos as wifr, as iiiothor, as aunt, 
as HiBtei, or as friend, an influence, mdine^ it 
may 1 e, an 1 uneon'-fioub, but still potent and 
priftnal, on tho minds and ehai icleiK of those 
, about them, eH]K i lally of m< ii llowpott nt md 
]>i utieal that influence is, thooe know bist who 
know most ot the world an I most of hum m 
1 itnre There are thrsr who e insibr and 1 
ign c w ith tlu rii Ih tt tin e In it ion of b ys 
under the n.?© ot twihi ye «i ou bt to be en- 
tnihtcd as mmh as | < lUu ^ w m n Bet me 
ask of wbat pinol < ) nth ind ot manhood 

does not the » tine ho) J tru« i 1 i itv the ignor- 
inu and conceit of the man who ian< les that he 
has nothing left to If iru tiom eultiv Ui d woun Ou 
1 should bale tliOUf,Lt that thu very iiiissiciii of 
women was to be, iii tin hi(.hcst seiisi, the 
eator ot man fmm inf m y to old ago , that that 
was the werk tow .r Is win h all the Ood -given 
capautics ol women poiuiid, for which 
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were to be educated to the higheist pitch. I 
should have thought that it was the glory of 
woman, that she was sent into the world to live 
for others, rather than for herself ; and therefore 
I should say — Let her smallest rights be re- 
spected, her smallest wrongs redressed ; but let 
her never l>c persuaded to forget that she is sent 
into the world to teach man— what, I believe, 
she has been teaching him all along, even in the 
savage state — namely, that there is something 
more necessary than the claiming of rights, and 
that is, the performing of duties ; to teach him 
specially, in these so-calicd intellectual days, 
that there is something more tlian intellect, and 
that is- purity and virtue. liCt her never be | 
pcrf!na<led to forget that her calling is not the 
lower end more earthly one of self-assertion, but 
tlwi higher and the diviner calling of self-sacri- 
fice; ami let her never desert that liigher life, 
which lives in others ami for others, like her 
IltMleemer and Imr Lord. 

And, if any should answer, that this doctrine 
would keep woman a dependant and a slave, 1 
answer — Not so ; it would keep her what she 
should be — the mistress of all around her, be- 
cause mistress of herself. And more, I should 


express a fear that those who made that answer 
had not yet seen into the mystery of tme great- 
ness and true strengj^; that they did not^yet 
understand the tme magnanimity, the true 
royalty of that spirit, by which the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many. 

Surely tliat is woman’s calling — ^to teach man : 
and to teach him what ? To teach him, after all, 
that his calling is the same as hen, if be will 
bat see the things which belong to bis peace. 
To temper his fiercer, coarser, more self-assertive 
nature, by the contact of her gentleness, purity, 
self-sacrifice. To make liim see that not by 
blare of trumpets, not by noise, wrath, greed, 
ambition, intrigue, puffery, good and lasting 
work to be done on ea^h: but by wise self- 
distrust, by silent Labour, by lofty self-control, 
by that charity which liopeth all things, be- 
lie veth all things, endureth all things; by such 
an example, in short, as w'omen now in tens of 
thousands set to those around them; such as 
they will show more and more, the more their 
whole womanhood is educated to employ its 
powers without waste and without haste in har- 
monious unity. « 
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SERMONS— THETR MATTER* 

Wk must throw all our strength of judgment, 
memory, imagination, and elo(juencc, into the 
delivery of the Gospel; and not give to tlie 
preaching of the cross our wndoiii thonghta 
while way side topics engross our deeper medita- 
tions. l-)epeiul upon it, if we brought the 
intellect of a Locke or a Newton, and the elo- 
quence of a Cicero, to bear ujwn the simple 
doctrine of btdiove and live,” we should find 
no surplus strength. Brethren, first alxfve 
all things, keeji to plain evangelical doctrines; 
whatever else you <lo or <lo not itreuch, be sure 
incessantly to bring forth the soul-saving truth 
of Christ and Him cnicilied. I know a minister 
whoso shoe-latchet I am unworthy to unloose, 
whose preaching is often little better than sacnnl 
miniature painting — I miglit also say holy 
trifling. Ho is great npon the ten toes of the 
beast, the four faces of the cherubim, the mysti- 
cal meaning of badgers* skins, and the typi- 
cal bearings of the staves of the ark, and the 

* From ** Lectures to My Students,” by permission 
of Mr Spurgeon, an<l Messrs Passmore A Alabaster, 

the publishers. 


windows of Solomon’s temple ; but the sins of 
business men, the temptations of tlie times, and 
the needs of the age, he scarcely ever touches 
upon. Such preach ing reminds mo of a lion 
engaged in mouse-hunting, or a man-of-war 
cruising after a lost w'atcr-butt. Topics scarcely 
in importance equal to w'bat Peter calls "old 
wives’ fables,” are made great matters of by 
those microscopic divines to whom the nicety of 
a ))omt is more attractive than the saving of 
souls. You null have read in Todd's " Student's 
Manual ” that Harcatius, King of Persia, was a 
notable molfc-catcher; and Briantes, King of 
Lydia, equally au fait at filing needles; 
but these triviji^itieN by no means prove thlbi to 
have been great kings : it is much the same iu 
the ministry; there is such a thing as meanness 
of mental occupation unbecoming the nmk of 
an ambassador of heaven. 

Among a certain order of minds at this time 
the Athenian desire of telling or bearing some 
new thing appears to be predominant They 
Ijoast of new light, and claim a species of inspir- 
ation which warrants them in condemning all 
who are out of their brotherhood, and yet their 
grand revelation relates to a mere circumstantial 
of worship, or to an obscure interpretation of 
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pio^ae;*. to that, «t ngbt ot their great fnss I 
and hmd cry eoacetnhtg so little, we axe I 
tei&td«dat ^ I 

** Ocean into tempest tossed ' 

To waft a feather or to drown a fly.'* 

* I Worse still are those who waste tinie in insinu- 
atiog doabta ooiiceming the authenticity of 
texts, or the correctness of Biblical statements 
concerning natural phenomena. Pain fully do I 
call to mind hearing one Sabbath evening a 
deliverance called a .sennoii, of which the theme 
was a clever inquiry as to whetlier an angel did 
actually descend, and stir the pool at Bethesda, 
or whether it was an intermitting spring, con- 
cernihg which Jewish superstition had inveiitc<l 
a legend. Dying men ^nd women were assciubU‘<l 
to hear the way of salvation, and they were put 
oil with such vanity a.s this ! They came for 
bread, and received a stono ; the slieep lookoil 
lip to the shepherd, and were not fed. Sidduin 
do I hear a sermon, and wlieii f do 1 am 
grievously iin fortunate, for one of the last I was 
eutertained with w'as iutoiideil to be a justifica- 
tion of Joshua for destroying the (''aiiaanites, 
and another went to prevt« tliat it w:i8 not good 
for man to be alone. How many souls were 
converted in answer to the prayers before these 
sermons 1 have never been aide to ascertain, but 
I shrewdly suspect that no unusual rejoicing 
disturbed the sercMiity of the golden streets. 

Believing my next remark to be almobt iini- 
/ersally unneeded, 1 bring it forward with diffl- 
dence— do not overload a sermon with too much 
matter. All truth is not to l>e coinjirised in one 
discourse. Sermons are not to bo bodies of 
divinity. There is such a tiling os having too 
much to say, and saying it till hearers arc sent 
home loathing rather than longing. An old 
minister walking with a young preacher, pointed 
to R cornfield, and observed, ** Yonr last sermon 
had too much in it, and it was not clear enough, 
or sufficiently w^cll -arranged; it was like that 
flold of wheat, it contained much rrinio food, 
but none fit for use. You bluiiild make your 
sermons like a loaf of bread, lit for eating, and 
in convenieut form.*' It is to be feared that 
human heads (speaking phrenologically) are not 
so capacious for thexilogy as tliey once W'on*, for 
our forefathers rejoiced in sixtcmi outlet.*: of 
divifiity, undiluted and unadopted, and 'oiibl 
continue receiving it for three or four hours at a 
stretch, but our more degenerate, or iierbajis 
more busy generatidh requires about an ounce 
of doctrine at a time, and that mu-st be the con- 
centrated extract or essential oil, rather than the 
entire substance of divinity. Wo must in thc.-ie 
times say a great deal in a few words, but not 
too snuch, nor with too mnch ampliflcatioiu 
One though# fixed on the mind will be better 
than fifty Ihouglitii made to flit across the ear. 
One tenpenny nail driven home and clctichcd 
will be more useful than a score of tin-tacks 
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loosely ftxed, to bo puWod ont again \n an I 
hour. \ 

Onp mattnr showbl \»e woW aTTawged aceordVug 
to the true rules of lucutal an^hitectaTe, 
practical infemiccs at l\io. buNis and doctrines as 
the topstones; not mclaphors in the founda- 
tions, and propositiona at the summit; imt the 
more important truths first nnd the minor 
teachings last, after the manner of an anti- 
climax ; but the thought ii^iist climb and ascend; 
one stair of teaching loading to another; one 
door of reasoning conducting to another, and 
the whole elevating the hearer to a chamlicr 
from whose windows truth is seen gleaming in 
the light of God. In preaching, have a place 
for everything, and everything in its place. 
Never suHor truths to fall from you pell-mell. 
Do not let your thoughts rush as a mob, but 
make them march as a troop of soldiery. Order, 
which is heaven's iirst law, must not be neglected 
by beaveii’s umbassailoi's. 

Your doidrinal teaching should be clear and 
unmistakable. To bo so it nuisl tirst of all be 
clear to yoiirsidf. Homo men think in smoke 
and preach in a cloinL Your pooplo do not 
want a luminous liaze, but the solid tfirra Jwmux 
of truth. Philosophical speculations put cortaiu 
minds into asemi-intoxirated condition, in which 
they cither see everything double, or see nothing 
at all. 'i'lie head of a certain I'olloge In Oxford 
was yoar.s ago asked by a si ranger what was the 
motto of the arms of that university. He told 
him that it was **/>ommus Ulumimtio raea." 
But he also candidly informed the stranger that, 
in his private opinion, a motto more appropriate 
niiglil be, ^^AriMclcx tfnetmr.** Sensa- 
tional writers liave luilf crazed many honest men 
who have conscientiously read their liicuhra- 
tioTis out of a notion that they ought to ho 
abreast of the age, as if such a necessity might 
not also require us to attend the thentrc.s in 
order to h« able to judge the new X'hiys, or 
froquci ' the turf that we might not bo too 
bigoted ill our opinions upon racing and gairi- 
bling. For my part, 1 believe that the chief 
readers of Iicb roilox books arc luinisfers, and 
that if they woubl not notice them they would 
fall Bti(}*bom from the press. Let a minister 
*keep clear of inyslifying himself, ami then ho 
is on the road to beeoinitig intdligiMe to his 
people. No man cau hope to bo li*It who cannot 
make himself understood. Jf w« give our people 
refined tnith, pure scriptural iloetriue, and all 
so worded as to have no ncedlesH ob.sciirity about 
it, wo sball be true sh^iberds of the sheep, 
and the profiting of oiir people will soon lie 
apparent. 

flindpavotir to keep the inaticr of your aer- 
nioniaing as fresh as you can. Do not rehearse 
five or sir doctrines with unvarying inonotoj(^ 
of rciKjtition. Buy a theological barrel-organ, 
brethren, with five tunes accurately adjusted, 
and you will be (jualified to practise os an ultra- 
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CalvinisHc preacher at Zoar and Jireh, if yon 
also purchase at some vinegar factory a good 
supply of hitter, acrid abuse of AnAinians, and 
duty-faith men. Brains and grace are optional, 
Init the organ and the wormwood are indispen- 
sable. It IS ours to perr'Mve and rejoice in a 
wider range of truth. All that these good men 
hold of grace and sovereignty we maintain ns 
lirmly and boldly an they ; but we dare not shut 
our eyes to ollu*i teachings of the Word, and we 
leel bound to make full proof of our ministiy, 
by declaring the whole eouiihel of God. With 
abnnilnni tliemes diligently illustrated by fresh 
metaphors and exjieriences, we shall not weary, 
but, under God's hand, shall win our hearers' 
oars and hearts. 

Let your teachings grow and advance; let 
them deepen with your eYperienco, and rise with 
your soul-progress. I do not mean ])reach new 
truths; for, on the roiitiary, 1 hobl that man 
happy who is so well taught from the first that, 
after fifty years of ministry, he has never Lad 1 o 
recant a doctrine or to mourn an important 
omission ; but I mean, let our de{)th and insight 
continually increase, and where there is spiritual 
advance it will be so. Timothy could not jircai h 
like Paul. Our earlier productions miiNt be 
surpassed by those «»f our iiper jeats; w« must 
neier make these our models; tiny will be best 
burned, or only preserved to be mourned over 
boeauHO of their supeifieial oharaeter. It were 
ill, indeed, if we knew* no more, after being 
many years in Clirist's sehool ; our progress may 
bo slow, but progress there must be, or there 
will be cause to suspect that the inner life is 
looking or sadly unhealthy. Set it before you 
as most certain that you have not yet attained, 
and may grace be given you to press forward 
towanls that which is yot Iwyoml. May you 
all become able ministers of tiio New Testa- 
ment, and not a whit behind the very chief of 
]>rearherH, though in yourselves you will still 
bp nothing. 

The word “sermon” is said to signify o 
thrust, and, therefore, in scrmoiiisiug it must lie 
oiir aim to use the subject in hand with energy 
and effect, and the subject must be capable ot 
such employ riient. To clioose more moral themes 
will be to use a wooden dnggei ; but the great 
truths of re\ elation are as sharp swonis. Keep 
to doctrines which stir the conscience ami the 
heart. Kemam unwaveringly the champions of 
a souI-winning Gospel. God’s truth is adapted 
to man, and God's grace adapts ninii to it Tliere 
:s a key which,* under God, can wind up the 
musical box of man's nature ; got it, and use it 
daily. Hence I urge yon to keep to the old- 
fashioned and to that only, (or assuredly 

It is the power of God unto sahation. 

%Of all 1 would wish to say this is the sum ; 


my brethren, preach CHurist, always and everi 
more. He is the whole Gospel. His p«i|iyii, 
offices, and work myst be onr one great, all- 
comprehending theme. The world needs still 
to be told of its Saviour, and of the way to reach 
Him. Justification by faith should lie fiir more 
than it is the daily testimony of Protestant pnl- ^ 
r pits ; and if with this master-truth there should 
I be more generally associated the other great 
' doctrines of grace, the better for our ohnrohes 
I and our age. If with the zeal of MethodistB we 
I can preach the doctrine of Puritans a great 
future is before us. The fire of Wesley, and the 
fuel of Whitfield, will cause a burning which 
shall set the forests of error on fire, and warm 
the very soni of this cold earth. We ai^ not 
called to proclaim philosc^hy and metaphysics, 
but the simple Gospel. Man's fall, his need of a 
new birth, forgiveness throngh an atonement, 
and salvation as the result of faith, these are our 
liattle-axe and weapons of war. We liave enough 
to do to learn and teach these great truths, and 
Hccnrsed lie that learning which shall divert na 
ftom onr mission, or that wilful ignorance which 
shall cripple us in its pursuit. More and more 
am T jealous lest any* views upon prophecy, 
church government, politics, or even' systematic 
Uieology, should withdraw one of us from glory- 
ing in the cross of Christ. Salvation is a Uieiiui 
for which I would fam enlist every holy tongue 
I am greedy alter witnesses for the glorious Gos- 
pel of the blessed God. 0 that Christ crucified 
were the universal burden of men of God. Your 
guess at the number of the beast, your Napoleonic 
Hpei Illations, >our conjectures concerning a jier* 
sonal Anticbrist—forgive me, I oonnt them but 
mere bones for dogs ; while men are dying, and 
hell IS filling, it seems to me the veriest drivel 
to be muttciing about an Armageddon at Sebas- 
topol or Sadowa or Sedan, and peeping between 
the iohltid loa\et> of destiny to discover the fate 
of Germany. Blessed are they who read and 
hear the wonls of the, prophecy of the Revelation, 
hut the like blessing has evidently not fallen on 
those who pretend to expound it, for generation 
after generation of them have been proved to be 
in error by the mere lapse of tipie, and the pre- 
sent race will follow to the same inglorions 
sepulchre. I would sooner pluck one eingle 
brand from the burning than explain all mys- 
teries. To wi«.a soul from going down inft the 
pit is a more glonous achievement |Jton to be 
crowned in the arena of tbeologiodl oUttreveny . 
08 Doctor SufUieniiasmuS; to bate i^thfully | 
unveiled the glory of God in the ikoe of Jesus 
Christ will be in the final juilgment aoconnted 
worthier service than to have solved the problems 
of the religious S^diinx, or to have cut the 
Gordian knot of apocalyptic difliculty^ Bhwsed 
IS that ministry of which Christ iseJL 
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ATX8BB0BT, nUNCn, was born at Middle- 
ton, lu Buckinghamshire, in lb(>2 d He htiuUed 
under Dr Busby at Westminster School, and in 
1030 was elected a student of Chnst Cbntth, 
Oxford, imdci Dr Felt He was a hard sludc nt, 
and excelled in literature and matluiu itics. bi 
1691 he left the university, was ordaintit and 
became a jiopular preuhor H( appointed 
Dean of ( hrist Church in 1711, and Bishop of 
Rochester, VMth the dcanerj of Westminster in 
eommfiulam, in 1718 On his refusal to sign the 
Declaration against Iltbf llion he mus (omniittid 
to the Tower on a dwrge of high tnasou in 
1722. He defended himself eloquently, hut 
. unsttocessfully, fti u speech hr (on the House 
of Lords, May 11, 1723, but he was <xiUd to 
I ranee He died at Paris, in his seventieth 
I year, in 1782. 

BARROW, IBAAO, was born in 1 ondon ui 
1680 He attended the Chartuhnise School — 
aechool at Felstead— -and entend InintyCol- 
iegi, Cambridge, in 1645 He was cheUd ftl- 
low of the college in 1649 He studied me<li- 
oine, hut came l>ark to divinity, mathematics, 
and astronomy lie ticvUled in Frume^ Tta1>, 
and Turkey lor some >eaTS, and on his return 
to Englind in 1659 lie took orders lie w is 
appointcl Professor of Guik at Canibndpt in 
IbhO, and in 1662 Gn sham Professor of ( k om ti v , 
ubich latter oth(e he reaigned in 10(i9, in onhr 
to devote himself to the study of diviuity Sir 
Isaac Newton was his sin ( issor, and he had the 
honour of 6rst ]i]||cognising his talent^, when an 
undergraduate In 1672 he was elected Master, 
of Trinity, and died in 1677, in tin lurt}«8eventh 
year of lus age. His sermons are rcni irkahle 
tor%be freedom with which handln moral 
and doctii^ subjects, and also matters o( every- 
day pnyifl^ life 

BAXlbt.B10HABD. the great nonconformist 
preacher, was bom in Sbropslnn in 1615. Being 
ordained m 1638, he preached loi some tune at 
Dudley and Bndgenortb, and in IbiO became 
panflh minister of Kiddeiminski 11c was for 
some tune dhaplom to a regiment in the Porlu- 
luentary army He returned to Kidderminster, 
bet was obliged to quit bis living on the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity. He was about ti n 
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years eroploved in writing, until in 1672 hi 
went to London, mid again f ngiigid in occiiRional 
jirtaibiiig Baxter died in 1691 Uis beht 
kuoan works are the ** Sauits* Evirlasting Rest,* 
“Dying Thoughts," vnd “Call to the Uncon- 
verted *' The prniiipal jmsoages m his life are 
recorded in his “ Roliquin Baxtename." 

BLAIR, DR HUGH, was a iiati v e of Edinburgfi, 
and born in 1718 Hi tilled a i ountiy (barge in 
Fifeshire for a short time, but was afterwards 
Kiutessivdy pionuikd to ( anongate. Lady 
Irister's, and the High Chuiih m Edinburgh 
He beramo ((bbritid for a partionlar style of 
pulpii ilofpunco I'll! first volume of his ser- 
mons appi iiid in 1777, tlm sain ol which was 
both rapid and extensive This was followed 
by three other volitincs, and by a fifth aftn- hw 
death Ills “Khiioiiud Itcfmos" Wfio also 
well received A pension of i2(K> ptr anniun 
was conferred iij n l^im, July 25, 1780 He 
died on 27th Decoinlior 18(K) 

BRIGHT, THE RIGHT HON JOHN, was bora 
at Oreenbink, near Koolidale in 1811, and was 
a partiii r in the firm of John Bright k Brothi r» 
manufacturers tin re Dunng the disruHsuin of 
the Iteform Bill of 18 11 33 ho distinguished 
himself and olso bceaino one of the oailust 
membt s, and whs a powerful oratoi and 
advocate, along with Richard Cobdeii, iiif ivonr 
of the Anti ('orn Law League After tlie 
tiinmph of this hagm by the logislatnii 
d(Crooing fric trade, this body was dissolved 
at Manehestd in 1840 Ho roprcscTitul 
Durham in Parliament from 1841 to 1847, 
Hhen m tho latter year ho was returned for 
Manchester He reiircsented Manebester in 
the House of ('ommans from 1817 to 18*17, 
when in the latter year he was ii turned for 
Birmingham In June 188'b his 25 years of 
service to Birmingham was rciogiiiswl by a 
senes of jKipular demonstrations Mi Bnght^s 
name stands identified witli many popular 
measures; chief amongst tlu m are his labouis 
on behalf of free tradi , and a sohome for the 
reform of tin clecf oral rf im mc nfeation Duri*% 
the discussion of tho KiUitcru (Question, under 
Lord Aberdeen’s ministry, he denonmied the 
Russisii war Mo advocated the ^ 
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the North doruig the American civil war. 
On November 3, 1868, he wae prcocnted with 
the freedom of the city of Ndinburgh, and 
in 1869 he accepted office aa President of 
the Bchrd of Trade. In 1873 be took office 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and again in 1881. He retired from the 
Gladstone ministry in 1882. He died March 
27, 1889. 

BROnOHAU, HENRY, LORD, son of Henry 
Brougham, younger of Brougham Hall, West- 
moreland, was born in Edinburgh in 1778 or 1779. 
He was sent to the High School, and early 
showed signs of gn-al inentul precocity. He went 
to the university, aiid in 1796 contributed a 
paper to the Philosophical Transactions on “ Ex- 
periments and Observations on the Inflection, 
rieflection, and Colours of Light.” After the 
publication of the third number of the ICdin- 
kiryh Reviev\ he was invited to become a con- 
tributor, and, as Lord Jeffrey afterwards said, 
‘*did more work for us than anybody." Having 
studied for the Scottish bar, he went to London, 
became distinguished for his fearlessness and 
vehement oratory, and in 1810 lie entered the i 
House of Commons and joined the Whig ojvjtosi- | 
lion. In 1880 Brougham was elevated to the | 
office of Lord Chancellor, while his name Was 
merged in that of Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
He held olUtje for four years, retiring in Novoni- 
ber 1834. This was the end of his ofllcial life, 
but he became distinguisbed us an author aud 
law reformer. He died May 7, 1868. 

BURKE, EDMUND, was born in Dublin, on 
January 12, 1730. ilis education was com- 
pleted at Trinity College. He went to London 
about 1760, and cominenned niisctdluncous liter- 
ary work. Ho first projected the Annual 
Register, and wi’ote ihc whole of it himself for 
some years. His iir.st connection with 2 >oIilicH 
was his employment us private secretary to the 
Marquis of Rockingham in 1766. His first 
8}iaecli in the House of Commons was on tlie 
Stamp Act, which Lord linckingharn had 
brought in a bill to repeal. Burke's influeuce 
was fully exemplified in British politics from 
1765 to 1797. His views ou doiue.stiq politic.s 
are contained in las “Tlioughts on tbe Cause of 
the Present Discontent,” 1770, and from two | 
spcuche.s tlelivered at Bristol, 1774 and 1780. 
Tbe two of his greatest speeches are tho.be on 
“American Taxation," 1774, and on “Con- 
ciliation with Aiperica," in 1775. Sir Samuel 
KomIUy considered his speech at Bristol pievi- 
ous to the election as the best piece of oratory 
in the language. Burke also delivered some 
groat speeches on the government of India, of 
'^ich the btist known are “Mr Ft».\’s East 
India Bill," 1788, “On the Nabob of .Vreot's 
Debts," 1785 (this latter LoM Brougham con- 
•idered his greatest oration), and the several 


speeches in the impeachment of Wairen Hast- 
ings. His celebrated “Reflections on the 
French Revolution ” ^were published in 1#&0. 
Burke died in 1797, at Beaconsfield, broken, 
bearted at his son’s death. “Tbe peouliot 
effect of BS^ke," says Mr Payne, “is to en- 
large, strengthen, liberalise, and ennoble the 
understanding." An able and sympathetic 
study of Burke’s life and speeches by Bev 
F. D. Maurice will be found on page 418. 

CANNING, GEORGE, was tbe son of an Irish- 
man of considerable literary ability, and born 
in London, April 11, 1770. He was sent to 
Hyde Abbey School, Wiiicliester, and after- 
wards went to Eton, w'hcre he ffistinguished 
himself as a scholar, and^formed many friend- 
ships which were afterwards of great value to 
him. He contributed to a periodical called the 
Microcosm while at Eton. He distinguished 
hiiu.self also at Oxford, and afterwords entered 
Lincoln’s Inn. Tlirongh the influence of Pitt, 
who hud introduced him to the House of GoiA- 
inon«, he received an Under-Secretaryship of 
State, and this, along wdth his marriagsTto Miss 
Joanna Scott, wlio ppsses.scd a fortune, t>f 
£100,000, placed him in easy circniustafices. 
He was promoted Foreign Scerolary after the 
death of Pitt, and after the ministry of Fok 
and Grenville had l)een dissolved. Owing to a 
duel with Lord Castlercagh, both statesmen 
were obliged to quit office. In 1812 he became 
member for Liverj>ool, and in April 1827 be 
I reached the summit of his ambition, and was 
placed at the head of the adminh^tion. He 
dill not long survive after his elevation, dying 
on the 8th of August, at the age of fifty -seven. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS, one of the most original 
of our morlern writers and thinkers, was 
born at Ecclefechan, in Dumfriesshire, on the 
4th December. 1795. He attended first the 
parish school of Ecclcfeclian, and afterwards 
that of Annan. In 1809 he came to study at 
the Edinburgh University. His habits at this 
time are said to have been lonely and con- 
templative, and his reading in all kinds of 
literature assiduous and extensive. In 1818 he 
returned to Elinburgh, became a contributor to 
tbe “ Edinburgh Encyclopaedia," and also made 
a translation “Legendre’s Geometry." • In 
1823 he acted as tutor to Charles Bnller. Ho 
published a translation of Goethe’s “Wilhelm 
Meister" in 1824, and hia other great works 
followed in succession. From the year of hm 
marriage with a daughter of Dr Welsh of 
Haddington in 1826, til] 1834, he resided at 
Craigonputtocb, a retired farm-house about 
fifteen miles from Dumfries. In 1834 b» re- 
moved to London, settling at Chelsea, where lie > 
resided till his death in 1881. In 1837 he ’ 
lectured on “ German literature ” in WaUs’a • 
Rooms, London : in 1839 he lectured mi the ^ 
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in 180S, wiiioh ia given entire in tbU in ibe Houee of. Oonkmnxia, awl n^|ibd the 
wliUBfc ef^trarymeaenreevrhich finally ItNl to hlwthne^ 

h l ^ ^ tiouof iudependencoontnepartof the Ameitaete 

I 0BA1SCBB8. THOMAS, the dUtinguiehud colontea. He advocated a conciliatory puUoy ill 
I divine, was botn at Anatrutlior, in the 17fi6, and the repeal of the Stamp Act, and 

^oonnty of Fife, March 17, 1780. During his helped in forming a new ministry. Ho was ah 
';;^llege career at St Andrews he showed a strong this time created Viscount Burton, Baron Pyn- 
* liking for the study of mathematics, and acted sent, and Earl of (Ibatham ; but he resigned hitf 
for some time aa assistant mathematical teacher new ministry in 1768. In the House of Tiords 
at St Andrews. He was ordained minister of he still advocated a conciliatory policy with the 
Kilmany in 1803. In addition to his labours os American colonies, and in speaking on the sub- 
a parish minister be showed activity in other ject he fell down in a convulsive fit, April 7, 
departments of work. He lectured on che- 1778. On the 11th of May he died^ and his 
mistry in several parts of the country; he body, after lyiitg in state, was buried in 
.became an officer in a volunteer corps; besides Wc-stminster Xbbey ; £4000 a year was added 
publishing a vfork on the resources of the to the earldom, and £20,000 of his debts were 
country and some pniiipblets. He wrote the paid, 
article “ Christinnity ” for the “Edinburgh 

Jl^i^clopnidia." The writing of this article CHESTERnELD, PHILIP DORMER STAN* 
iinpressod his whole nature more fully with the HOPS, EARL OF, was bom in 1694, and studied 
PlfWeaVsiAud scope of Christianity. In 1815 he at Trinity College, Cambridge. After some 
' jitmoved to St John*s parish, Glasgow, where he tinko spent in travel, he returned home to succeeil 
worked unceasingly for the moral elevation of bis father to the earldom of Cbesterfielct In 
. poartshiouers. His fame os a preacher and 1728 he was made amlmssador extraordinary tO' 
^tor was now establishcfL In 18^ he removed Holland, Knight of the Garter in 1780, and 
to St Andrews, as Professor of Moral Philosophy Steward of the Household. He distinguished'' 
in the United College, and in 1828 he was elected himself by his great eloquence in the House, and 
“Professor of divinity in Edinlmrgh University, in a j»eribdi(*al called the Cre^fisnum, He was 
The ’disruption in the Scottish Ebtahlished for a time Sttcretary of SUte, but, owing to 
C7hurcht» took place in 1843, with which Choi- declining health, he gave up office in 1748. 
men woi |j| nobly identified. lie died May Chesterfield died in 1773. Ho was ibe author 
30, 1847» of several poetical pieces in the Wotld; but he 

is best knowij by his famous “Letters to bis 
OHATHAM, WILLIAM PITT, EARL OP. was Sou/* of 'which a pleasing style and know* 
horn in Cornwall in 1708, and studied at Eton b*dge of the world is perhaps their greatest 
an^ Oxford. He became a cornet of dra- lecuiunieiidatioii. 
goons, and afterwards cutered Parlianierkt as 

member for Old Samni, near Salisbury. He at OOBBETT, WILLIAM, was born in 1762, near 
once distinguished himself by his attacks on Sir Farnlom, in Surrey. His childhood whs spent 
Eolkert Walpole, and by his chaste and classical in the occupations usual upon a larm, as his 
eloquence. He attacked the policy of tlie king, father’s hatl been. At sixteen he atUmipte^^l 
and those acts of the ministers which bethought to make off to sea; at seveuiccii he went to 
were hostile to national liberty. The Dmdmss London ; at twenty-two be enlisted as a private 
Marlborough, in admiration for his line of con- soldier, and rose to the rank of Kcrgcont'Ukujor. 
duct,andforhi8 hostility lo Walpole, bequeathed His regiment was in America for four years, 
.him a legacy of £10,000. In 1746, on the change of when on its recall to England in 1791 he obtained 
administi»tioii,he was appointed Vice-Treasurer his discharge. He married in 1792 and went to 
of Ireland, and afterwanla TTSsdrer and Pay- France, hut on the outjbreak of the Revolution 
master of the Army, with a scat in the Privy be went to America, whi*re he remained eight 
CounciL In 1754 h^ married into the Granville yean. He now commenced his career as author 
family; was ^smissed from office, but again and editor, and, on bis return to Kuglaud in 
te-iaatated in 1757, os Secretary of State and 3800, publiidked the Porcupine and Weekly 
Wm Mudgler. His foil power and influence RegMer, the latter of which was oontinaed up 
mra now felt in Pilliament, end among the tOl the time of his death. It appeared nt first 
he eaaiied everything before him. ha a Tory, but Ijecwne eventually a Bedieol 
IfeoiiiSe we^ bompletMy beaten in the four publication. It abounded in violent persoiiBt' 
filfliatSMi of the globe. Having advisiMl the and iK)litica! attacks on public men. Ha was 
flh(diuw|doa of war with Spain in 1760, and twice fineil and prosMuted for libel, and in 1809* 
undinlE that l^ord Bute thwarted his wisbos, was fined and imprisoned in Hewgate lbt two 
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yesn, In 1817 he went to America to avoid a 
proHecution under the ‘*Siz Acts Bill/' where he 
remained two years until the Act was repealed. 
After the passing of the Reform BUI, he entered 
Parllanulpt, in 1882 as member for Oldham. He 
died in 1835. Besides his political writings, 
Oobbett wrote hia ** Cottage Economy/* “Eng- 
lidi Grammar," ** History of the Protestant Re- 
formation," and ** Rural Rides/* etc. His lan- 
guage is unifomly forcible and vigorous, and as 
he himself says, **his popularity" was owing to 
his ** giving truth in clear language. " 

GOBDBN, RICHARD, was born at Dunford, 
near Midhurst, in Sussex, in 1804. He served 
an apprenticeship in a London warehouse, and 
after acting as a commercial traveller for a short 
time, became a partner in a cotton iinn at 
Manchester. He all the while took a deep interest 
in politics, especially in the Reform Bill As 
the result of a tour through Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, and the United Slates, he in 1834 pub- 
lished pamphlets, entitled, ** England, Ireland, 
and America," and “Russia." In 1838 he 
devoted all the energies of liis nature towards 
the advancement of the Anti-Corn Ijow Ijcaguc. 
He entered Parliament as member for Stockport 
in 1841, where he distinguished himself, and in 
1846 witnessed the repeal of the com laws. He 
was elected Metnber of Parliament for the West 
Ridiug of Yorkshire m 1847. I<ord Palmerston 
in 1859 ofTerod him the presidentship of the 
Board of Trade, which be did not accept. A 
baronetcy, and a seat in the Privy Council, he 
also decliuod. Uc died in London, April 2, 1865. 

OBOMWBLL, OLIVER, was born at Hunt- 
ingdon, April 25, 1599. His father, Robert 
Cromwell, was a brewer, and a man of good 
property in this town. He w'as educated at the 
free school of his native city, and at Cambridge, 
and afterwards became a law student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Sir James Bourohier, in his twenty-first year, and 
settled at Huntingdon. In 1628 he was elected 
Member of Purhaniunt for Huntingdon, and 
made his first appearance in the House in Febru- 
ary 1629. He represented Cambridge in 1640^ 
He was more remarkable at this time for busi- 
ness-like habits and energy of character than 
for elegance or gracefulness in delivery. In 
1642 he received a commission from the Earl of 
Essex to raise a troop of horse at Cambridge to 
oppose the king, of which he had the command. 
Ho distinguished •himself at Marstou Moor iu 
1644, and soon afterwards at the great victory 
of Naseby. He defeated the Soots at Preston in 
1648, and took the town of Berwick. He signed 
the warrant for the execution of Charles 1. In* 
A Ignat 1649, he was named Lord-Lieutenant and 
Oommander-in-Chiefin Ireland, wbenbesubdued 
many of the northern towns there. The great * 
battle of Dunbar took place on tbe dd Septem- ' 


her 1650, when the Scots were totally defeated; 
and Edinburgh and Perth were shortly afl» 
wards in bis power. & again defeated the army 
of Prince Charles at Worcester on the fid 8^ 
tember 1651. In 1658 be had a new parliament 
fonned, which resigned its power Into his hands 
under the tilde of “ Lord Froteotor." Worn out 
by care and anxiety, and eoirow at the death of 
hia favourite daughter, EMmbeih daypole, he 
difMl September 8, 1658, the anniversary of tbe 
victories of Dunbar and*' Worcester. 

ODRRAK, JOHN PHILPOT, was of bumble 
origin, and born near Cork in 1750. Educated 
at Trinity Colleg^, Dublin, he went to London, 
and studied law in the Temple. At first he^et 
with great difficulties in bis career, but bis talent 
for defence and debate soan caused him to be 
distinguished. He was a member of the Irish 
House of Commons in 1784, and on tbe Whigs 
comiDgiiito office iu 1806, he was made Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland. He held this office till 
1814, when he received a pension of £3000, after 
which time he for the most part resided in Lou- 
don. He died in 1817. 

DERBY, EDWARD OTOFFRBY STANLEY, 
EARL OF, K.G., etc., was bom in 1799, at 
Ktiowsley Park, Lancashire. He was educated 
at Eton, and at Christ Church, Oxford. He 
liccamo a member of the House of Commons in 
1821 for Stockbridgo, and iu 1826 for Preston. 
Under Oaniiiug he becanio Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, fn 1832 he was distinguished in 
debate on the Reform Bill, and about this time 
carried a measure for national education in Ire- 
land. After being iu and out of office several 
times, he iu 1841 became Colonial Secretary, a 
post which he occupied for four years. In 1^2, 
now Earl of Derby, he constructed a Conserva- 
tive cabinet, and amongst other things carried 
measures of Chancery reform, and passed the 
Militia Bill. In 1852 he resigned, but again held 
office as Premier in 1858-^9. He died in 1869. 

DICKENS, CELARLES, one of England's most 
popular novelists, bos also excelled in after- 
dinner oratory, and in the delivery of neat, 
])ointed, and seasonable speeches, from which a 
selection is presented in the present volume. 
He was born a^Ijindport, Portsmouth, ou the 
7th February 1812. He was educated first at a 
private school at Chatham, and afterwards at a 
good school in or near London. His father 
sent him to the office of a solicitor. He toon 
afterwards acted sjb reporter for some time for 
a publication entitled the Iftmtr of /Mw- 
meiU, He afterwards obtained a situation as 
reporter for the Mominff CkrmMo, Mem 
Chapman & Hall engaged him to write a iAary 
in monthly parts. Tbe resnlt was the popular 
and well-known “Pickwick Fapen," which had 
an enonnous stfe. Work after work Bowed 




BrOGRAPJTIES. 


hmtk Ids pen, with no diminution but rather Olangow in 1873, and again re^^lecteci In 1874, 
(grease to hia popularity. He also appeared He accepted a seat in the House of Lords With 
as a public reader of hisjpwn works in America, the title of I^ord Boaconsfidd. His nirrel 
dso in London, SSdhibargh, Glasgow, and many Lotbair,*’ baa boon warmly praised by some 
Important provincial towns. He had com- as displaying sound Protestant prinoillih^ Mr 
menoud a new novel, “The Mystery of Edwin Disraeli in 1839 married a wealthy lady, Mrs 
jDrooil," but death found him busy at his task, Lewis, widow of Wyndham Lewis, Es(j„ M.P. 
and called him away ere the mystery for the she was created Viscountess Bcaconsfteld in 
public was solved. ..He died at his residence, her own right on SOtJh November 1888, and 
God's Hill, of effusion of blood on the brain, jied 15th Deucmbelt 1OT2, leaving no family, 
brought on by over-wOrk, 9th June 1870, and Disraeli died 19th April 188L 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, 14tli June 

1870. Inclusive of reprinted pieces, Mr Dickens DODDRIDGE, PHILIP, a dissenting divine, 
has had to do with upwards of forty separate was bom in London in 1702. He was suoces- 
volumos. slvcly minister at Kib worth. Market Har- 


DISRAELI, THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN. 
LORD BEAC0NBF12LD, was the oldest son of 
Isaac DiMvieii, author of the ** Curiosities of 
Literature," and was born in Ijondon, 21st 
December 1805. The first appearance of tlie 


DODDRIDGE, PHILIP, a dissenting divine, 
was bom in London in 1702. He was succes- 
sively minister at Kib worth, Market Har- 
borough, and Northampton. He had a great 
and deserved reputation as a preacher, though 
his voice is said to luivo been unmel odious. Ho 
wont to Tiishoii for the benefit of his health, 
being troubled with a pulmonary complaint, and 
died there in 1761. His most popular works 


Disraeli family in England was in the shape of are “Tlie Family Erpositor,” “The Rise and 
a Venetian convert from Judaism, who (uuno to Progress of Religion in the Boiil,*' which has 
this country in 1748, was successful in btisiness, h:id an immense sale, and to which John Foster 
and settled down in retirement at Eiifivltl, prefaecfl a reniarkable essay, the “Life of 
Middlesex. His only Isaac was the f.illier Colonel Oardincr,” and “ Hymns.” 


a Venetian convert from Judaism, who cAttio to 
this country in 1748, was successful in business, 
and settled down in retirement at Eiifivltl, 
Middlesex. His only «ibn Isaac was the f.illier 
of Lord Beaconsfield. He was articled in a 
solicitor's office, and while very young piih- 
lished “Viviau Grey," a novel, which was 
followed afterwards by “The Young Duke,” 
“Henrietta Temple,” and others. Ho hence- 
forth devoted himself .to politics a^ litera- 
ture. In 1887 he entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Maidstone, winch was exchanged for 


DONNE, JOHN, was bm n in Ijoiidon in 1578. 
Allhongh brought up in the (/'atholic. faith, aftoi 
compibting his studieM at Oxford he embraced 
Protestantism, and lieciimo secretary t-o the 
liOTil Chancellor KUesmere. Hero ho lost office, 
was imprisoneil for clandestinely marrying the 
niece of the chancellor, afterwards 1t»ok orders, 


Shrewsbury in 1841. He obtained a sent for was made one of the chaplRin.s to King James, 
Buckinghamshire in 1847, which In* continued and became preai’her of LincoUrs Inn and 
to represent up till 1876. At the death of D«an of Bt Paul's. Ho also wrote poetry, 
liOrd G. Bentinck ho became the acknowledged and beoamo what Dr JohiiKon stylos the 
leader of the Conservatives in the House of founder of the mctnjihyslcal school of ]»oetry. 


Commons. Under Lord Derby ho acted as 
Chancellor of the Exeberpicr from February to 


Doan Alford says there are passju'cs in his 
writings which “in d»*pth and gruinleur even 


December 1852, from February 1858 to Juno I snrpr‘<»4 the strings of beautiful exjurs.sions to 


3859, and from July ISffO to February 1858. 
He acted as First Lord of the Treasury till 8th 
December 1868. In 1866, while Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he brought forward his Refonn 
Bill, which was passed, giving a groat exten- 


1)0 found in Jeremy Taylor, and are tho recrea- 
tions of a loftier mind.” 

ELIOT, SIR JOHN, was born in 161)0 at Pori 
Eliot, in Cornwall. He cnti-rcd Oxford Univer- 


sion to the franchise. In 3868 tho Conserva-* sity at the ago of fifteen, where he rcinai nod for 
tives were defeated at the general election, and throe years, but loft without taking a <;«gree. 
with Mr Gladstone as Premier, the bill for Ho travelled on tho Continent, ma^rl4^'l on his 
th*’- disestablishment of tho Igish Church was return to England, and was elected Member 
carried in spite of strong oppo.sition. On Mr of Parliament in 1614. About 1018 he was 
Gladstone s appeal to the country in 1874, the appointed vice-admiral for Devon. Eliot sat 
result was that 85R Conservative members an^l in the first, second, an«l third parliaments of 
302 Liberals were returned to Parliament. Mr Charles L, and was the Tecf)gnis(‘<l leader of the 
Gladstone resigned, and Mr Disraeli became “Opposition.” In the op/wsition of forced 
Prime Minister at behead of the Conservative loans, In the procuring the Petition of Right, 
Government. He was aD.C.L. of Oxford and ^and in tlio impeachment of Buckingham, he 
Edisbnrgh, a. Privy Councillor, a tni.stee of the especially distinguished himself. Ho was moM 
Bliiiuih Mnsenm, a trustee of the National than once imprisoned for his freedom of speUni 
GaUery, a Deputy-Lieutenant of Bucks, and a and his refusal to pay tho forced loan, and on 
Royal Commissioner in Exhibition of 1851. He the last occasion lay in the Tower till his death, 
was choeen Lord Rector of the University of which took place in November 1682. Mr^John 
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Porster has written the completest and best boohs which be published in 18^49, entiUei 
biography of this great patriot and statesman, ^*The Bhedowsof the Chads,” end *‘fheNem^ 
based on original papers first discovered by him of Faith,** received the|ever6 rq>robatioii of die 
at Port Eliot. university authorities. Hesesignedhisoidetaas 

a deacon, but ofterwards letomed to the eom- 
BBSKZn, TB01IA8, LORD, was the third mnnion of the Church of England as a layman, 
son of David Henry Erskine, Earl of Buchan, Mr Fronde has acted as editor for some timei 
and was bom about 1750. He was educated at and largely as a contributor, to Frames 
Edinburgh High School and St Andrews Uni ver- sine; he has also contributed to the WeamMer 
sity, went to sea for four years as a midship- Jievi^w. His most important works, however, 
man, and afterwards entered the Royals, or let are liis “History of England, from the Fall ol 
Regiment of Foot, At the age of twenty-six he I Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada,*' 
became a student at Trinity College, Cambridge, “ The English in Ireland during the Eighteenth 
and about the same time began to study law at Century,” and “Short Studies on Great Sub- 
Lincoln’s Inn. In 1778 he was called to the bar, jects,” 3 lols. He was installed Rector of St 
and was at once successful. In 1783 he entered Andrews University In 1869, and a masterly and 
Parliament as meml)er for Portsmouth. In 1792 thoughtful lecture on education (p. 511) was de- 
he defended Thomas Paine in his prosecution livered on that occasion. The degree of LL.D. was 
for the second part of his “ Rights of Man.” He also conferred upon him at this time. In 1872 
was for this action deprived of his office as ho lectured in the United States of America on 
Attorney-General to the IMnco of Wales. He the relations between England and America. At 
took a very prominent part in the trials of the close of 1874 he was sent by the Earl of 
Hardy, Tooke, and others, for high treason in Carnarvon, See.retary of State, to the colonies, 
1794. He was restored to liis office of Attorney- Capo of Good Hope, to make inquiries regarding 
General in 1802, and on the death of Pitt m the Caffre insurrection. He returned to London 
1806 he was }>romoted to the diguity of Lord in March 1875. Mr Frtude delivered the open- 
High Chancellor of Great Britain. On the dis- ing address of the winter session of the Edln- 
<olution of the ministry with which ho was con- burgh Philosophical Institution in 1876, taking 
nected, he retired with a pension. He died in a** his subject “I'he Uses of a landed Gentry.” 
1821 

FULLER, THOMAS, was bom at All Winkle, 
FOX, CHARLES JAMES, was the son of Henry Nortlmiupton shire, in 1608. At the age of 
Fox, first Lord Holland, and was born January twelve, his father, who was rector of that parish, 

13, 1748. He was educated at Weslmnister, sent him to Cambridge, where he took the degree 
Eton, and Oxford, and distinguished hull<^ell in of Master of Arts in 1028. He became prelK*nd 
the department of classical literature. l1iHinllM*r of Salisbury and vicar of Broad Windsor at 
secured liini a scat in Parliament for tho boron, h the ago of twenty-three. His “ Holy War” 
of Midh 111 ht when he was only nineteen; this he and “Pisgah-Sight of Palestine” were written 
ilid not accept until of a legal ago. In 1770 he alKuit tliis time. He afterwards became a chap- 
was created one of the Lords of the Admiralty, lain lu the Royalist army, and while wanderiiig 
iind in J773 ho was nominated a Commissioner about from pl.ice to place was collecting mate- 
of the Tieasury, but, owing to a disagreement nals for hw “Wortbics of England.” He loft 
with Loid Horth, was dismissed. Ho was the army in 1644, and retired to Exeter, and dur- 
appointed one of the Irlccrctaries of State in ing this rotirerneid w'i'ote his “Good llioughts in 
1782, but resigned on the iloath of tho Marquis Bad Tunes.” Ho waMii London living in a small 
of Hrockingham. His hulia Bill, after iiassing | lodging w^ben Charles 1. was executed. He was, 
the Commons, was thrown out by tho Lords, 
which caused the di.ss()lutiuu of the miulstr} 
with which he was idoutified. Fox placed him- 
self at the head of tlio Opposition against Pitt. 

He visited the Continent in 1788; and on Pitt’.'* 
death was again called to power. He died 131h 
September 1806, in the fifty-ninth year of lu^ GLADSTONE, THE RIGHT HON. WILZJtAM | 
ago. EWART, was bom at Liverj^l, on the 29th De- • 

• cemberlS09. He is the fourth son of the late Sir i 

FROUDS, JAMES ANTHONY, was bom at John Gladstone, Bart, of Fasque, county of | 
Dartington, Devonshire, April 28^ 1818. He Kinoardino, a Liverpool mer<diaDt. In one ol 
was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, and in his speeches he easuallyremarked that kia mother i 
1842 was elected a fellow of Exeter College, was of Highlaml extraction, and that his father | 
Hgder the Hev. J. H. Newman, he was oonneot«<i was a native of Roxburghshire. He studied at 
with the High Church party, and contributed Eton and Christ Gburcb, Oxford, and aftorsome I 
to a work entitled “The Lives of the Engli^ time spent in Continental tiavid, he entered ^ 
Mnta.” In 1844 he took deacon’s orders. Two (1832) the House oC Cosnmona aa member for | 

c ' ^ I 


however, allowed liberty to preach by Crom- 
well, and on the Restoration was made chaplain 
extraordinary lo Cliarles IT., and Doctor of 
Divinity by the University of Cambridga He 
died on Bunday,^ August 12» 1661. 


BIOGJ^APIflES. 


\ Sir Robert I 

\ eerty xeoo^iBg bie b\iBmeBB aY\d odmin- 1 

\ ai^xtsAo! ISHap^vomted 

' hirntJadei-SecreUry tOTtbaColoiiUN Intbaw- 
▼iaion of tbe British tariff in 1842« luq pxplanatiofn 
and defence of the policy of the Go\ ti ament, and 
hie complete mastery of its details, led to it» l^eiui; 
passed almost without alteration in both Houses 
In 1851 he left the Conserratire, and has ever since 
appeared on the Liberal side. He has held oillue 
fu» followb V ice-President of the Board of Trade, 
and Master of the Mint, from September 18 11 to 
May 1843 ; Pi csidont ot the Board of Trade from 
May 1843 to Feliruary 1845 ; Secretary oi St tc 
for the Colonies, J uly 1848 ; Ohanc cUor of the Bx- 
dihqner, m Lord Aberdeen's ministry, Det cmbui 
28th, 1^2 ; resigned along with the Aberdeen 
ministry January SOUi, 1855 , held the same odtee 
under Lord Palmerston Kchrnary 5ih, rosigued 
February 2lst, 1855, held oflico as ChonuUor 
of the Excheqmr from Juno 18th, 1859, to Jul} 
5th, 1806, represented South Lamashirem Pai- 
lument fi om 1 SC5 to 1868 ; was elected for (Hecii- 
wich m November 1868, and wiib eh < ted First 
Lord of the Treasury on 8th D( tcinbt r of tlu same 
year. In 1868 he wa* I^emicr, anrl uuiicd the 
hillforthedisestahluhinontof theliishlJhuroh in 
the aoino yuir. Aloug with hia pai t> he domittc \ 
office in 1874, and lie rc u^nod his loadi rshix> id 
the labi ral party early tn Is?"! He was ug vu 
in office, 1 bSOoS”) Ho is noted os a fluent, cle ti 
headed, perspicuous orator, uniting the ahilitic i 
of a tiisWate finanutr with those of the otutor, 
showing a wonderful giasp ami mjstcry of the 
detadb of public hiiMiiKS'i ** 'Whilst the classii 
grace of Ins speech* s," ^ays «iii anon> inons wiiU i , 
“may preserve them, like tlie orations of Licoro, 
to moul 1 the utteran* es of statesmen m f tr dii»- 
tant a(!ts, thur fulm ss of thought, breadth of 
conception, fir-n aching hiiinnn s>ni]»athics, and 
moral sphmhiur of pxrpose, will give to them, 
like the ‘L< public* of Plato, a jk sm i, whuh the 
^^enturi* s cdunot c xh lust, ovi r the nobles among 
men and women, quickening tboir rcsolvis to 
create, as much as in th<ni lus, the ruh of 
righteousness on earth.” He h vs pnbliHbod **Tli< 
Chnrch Considered m its Kclntions wiUi the 
State," a tranbUtion of Homer in throe voloim^, 
“Jnvestis Mundi,*'a entiqueon “Kcce Homo,” 
and a multitude of articles lu the Coniemporan/ 
li^nnew, with separate pamph'ets on important 
questions of the day. His pamphlet on the 
linlganan atrocities had an enormous circula* 
tion. Mr Qladstdlie baa also appeared to aiL 
vantage aa a letter-writt r. 

OO0GH, JOHN B., was bom at Saudgate, K( nt, 
in 1817. In 1829 he was sent to j^tnciica along 
wi^ another family, who were leaving his 
village at the same time. He spent two years 
m OiieuU county, and going to New York be 
followed the trade of a bookbinder. Falling 
into drunken habits he suddenly reformed. 


m 

He began to speak in pubbt on tempmnoe \ 
subjects, and hn> fame as an orator spveayd \ 
nbioad, l\e waduV the Bouthem Btates and \ 
Canadi; in the NoiVheiu BlaUe, Vn h&assa* \ 
chubctta, lu thix cou\ so ol Iwo vi ars he travelled j 
11^000 miles, dcliveud 605 vtutvs, and induced | 
31,760 x>eraonH to sign the pKdge Ho visited 1 
England m 1853, lecturing with xiowerful efflBot 
m Exeter Hall, London, and in various parts of 
the country. lie went back to Axnerua, wotk- 
mg with uoreased populanty and huc'cess. In 
1857 ho vMitid England agam, returning 
to the United Btates tn I860. He died 
at Frankford, Pennsylvania, February 18, 
18sf> 

» GRATTAN, HENRY, was bom at Dublui 
about the yeai 1750. He was called to the bar 
in 1772, and obtained a seat in the Irish Parlia- 
nient three > i ora later. One of the great ohjecta 
Grittan had in view, dnnng his bnlliant and 
useful career, was the complete independence of 
the Irish Parliament Contrar> to the advice of 
liiH fi lends, but with tlio voice ot the nation lu 
hiM favour, ho made, on the 19th of April 1780, 
hiB incmni able motion in the Irish House for a 
decl iration of Irish Eight. Ilia speech on that 
occasion was tliomosi cjilendid xuece of cloquemc 
that h id v\ i V he* u heard m Ireland. As an ex* 
prcssionof tlu ir gratitude for his services, the 
Parlianu nt of Ireland voted the sum of 6100,000 
to purrh ISO him an tstite, and he finally agreed 
to accept onc-hali the amount. Died 1820. 

GREY, CHARLES, EARL, was bora at Fallow- 
dun, near iSlmvicU, Muich 15, li64 lb was 
MiucaUd at Ltoii, and at King’s Collegi, ( ani- 
hiiilge, and at the age of twenty-one tiitiud 
Pailiiiiiicut as nicnilnr tor Northumborland in 
the Will,; intfiist He acted as one of the 
in ill i^urs m the iinpoachmoiit of W irren Hast- 
mg*, and w is stronnouHly opposed to the 
nitu cros i*Tought foiwaid by J'ltt. JTuwaHin 
office under < J 1 ox, and at his ch ifli he 
became bocntaiyof State for Porcign Ailaiis 
In 1830 he btc ime Primr Miinstir, and undu 
his four years' adminiAtrilion th«« imiioitaut 
measuits lor parliament ary iifonii and the 
ilK>lificiu of slttveiy were passe d. He died 
Jul> 17. 1845. 

QUTHEIE, REV. THOMAS, D.D , was the son 

of a merchant and banker, and bom at Biecliio, 
lorfarshirc, July 12, 180^ He studied with a 
view to the ministi} ot the Church of Scotland 
at Edinburgh Uiiivirsit}, and, on being licensed 
to preach, went to Paris, where he walked the 
hospitals, and gamed some knowledge of lnfld^ 
cme. On his ndurn to Bicchin he acted os 
clerk in his f ithc i s banking house for adfne 
time, and in 18./0 be was ordained to the 
parish of Arhirloi. In his quiet ccmntlT 
charge, not far fh>m the seandde, he enrried 
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out those reforms, such as establishing a penny ' liis recovery he became pastor of a oharcb at 
bank, which were a feature in his after- Leicester, where he resided for twenty years> 
career, and gathered in those influences, and He removed to Bristol m 1826, where he offid* 
stored his mind with those images, which were ated in a Baptist congregation there till shortly 
afterwards destined to adorn and illustrate hh i^efore his death, wliich took place on February 
speeches, lectures, and sermons. Here he also 21, 1831. His eloquence has l)€en described os 
began and continued that careful elaboration of weighty, impressive, and entrancing, and his 
his sermons which, with his vivid imagination published sermons have been looked upon as 
and quick sympatliy, told .so well afterwards in among the most valuable contributions to 
the pulpit. lie was translated to Old Grey- theological literature, 
friars, Edinburgh, in 1837, and in 1840 to St 

•John’s Parish Church. He look a prominent HAMILTON, JOHN, OP BIEL, LORD BEL* 
part in the disrujition in the Scottish Church HAVEN, was born 5th July 16r>6. For opposing 
of 1843, and cast in his lot with the Free the Test Act he was committed to the castle of 
Church. During 184ri-46 his work was incessant 
and laborious, on behalf of the manse fund for 
his deiiominfltion, for which £116,370, 14.s. Id. 
was III a short time raised throughout the coun- 
try. Ife was now one of the most popular 
and eloquent ministers in Scotland. The piib- 
]i(sation of his “Fleas for Kagged Schools” led 
to tlie founding anrl support of ragged schools 
in Edinburgh, lii 1864 he accepted the e<litor- 
ship of the Sunday Mayazinet whic'h bore the 
stamp of his manifold philanthropy and catholic 
spirit, lie died at St Leonards, February 24, 

1873. His speech opposing the 'IVeaty of Union was a 

display of nustaken zeal, but in matter and 
HALL, JOSEPH, was bom at Asliby-de-Ia- manner it wa.s olo(|uent, nervous, and pathetic. 
Zouch in 11)74, was cdiicatotl al Emmanuel He was accomplished in most branches of the 
College, Cambridge, aii<l afterwards became learning of the time, had a good memory, which, 
Doan of Wonester. About 1627 he accejited »» speaking, enabled him to draw parallels 
the bishopric of E.\cl;er, but nunoved to tin? between tl»o past a)ul present bi.story of the 
see of Norwich in 1041. Along with twdve country. He was taken prisoner to London on 
other prelates he i»rotestcMl against any laws suspicion of favouring the Pretender, and wiw 
being passed in Parliamout iluring their forced h'd in triumph through the capital. His high 
absence from the House, for which they were spirit could not brook this disgi-ace, and he died 
sent to the Tower. He was rcleascl in ,lnne , *L»oe2I, 1708, immediately on his relfa.se from 
1612, but afterwards suflerfd Viirhms petty ) P’***'”*. ion of the bruin. (Abridged 

persecutions from the Puritans, who jdunden'd ! Ooiu Douglas’s “ Peerage of Scotland.”) 
bis house, and <lc.s]H)ih3d the catheilral. Hi.s ! 

estate was also Ht'qucstc.rcd, and although re- HOOKER, RICHARD, was bom at Heavitree, 
duced to j)overty, he continued to preach near E.vclcr, J>cvonshire, about 1553. He studied 
occasionally. He died in 1656. Uis **Mfdiia- at the Uiiiu i^uty of Oxford, and in 1577 was 
tions” is his best knowu work. Though, as it elected a fellow of Corpus Christi llollege. He 
has been roinarkcd, his pages aboun<l in conceits took orders in 1581, married soorj afterwards, 
and sonteutious })as.sugi-s, yet they liso at times and took the living of Drayton Beauchamp, in 
to the very highest eloquence, att<jsting at the Bucks. His marriage is said to have been pro- 
same time the piety and sincerity of his natuie. ductive of little domestic fcdicity. He was 

appointed Master of the Temple in 1585, which 
HALL, REV. ROBERT, was the sou of a he afterwards exf»hangfd for the living of Bw 
Ikiptist minister, and born at Arnsby, near combe, in Wiltshire. In 1695 ho was presented 
Ijoiceater, May 2, 1761. Ho studied ata*Bapti.st by the Crown to Bishopsborno, in Kent, where 
academy^ Bristol, ami in 1780 was admitted ho died in 1600, aged fortyiseven. His great 
preacher. In 1781 ho attended Abcnleen Uui- work on the “Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity” is 
versity, where he met Sir James Mackintosh, a defence of the polity and ritual of the Church 
when a dose friendship sprang up between of England against the attacks of the Puritans, 
them. He became iLssistant in a Baptist chapel, It contains pa-^ges of great miyesty and 
B^stol, and shortly afterwards removed to Cam- grandeur of diction. » 

bridge. He became celebrated as a writer, and 

an eloquent and spirit-Rtirriag speaker. His IRVINO, REV. EDWARD, was bom, Avgust 
diief works were published between 1791 and Hi. 1792, at Annan, in Scotland, where bis 
1804, lyben his intellect liecame deranged. On father was a tanner. He was educated at the 


PMinburgh, but shortly afterwards he was re* 
leased, and resu med his sitting in Parliament. He 
"was present at the convention of Scottish nobility 
111 London, Jan. 1689, and Sbntributed towards 
the settling ot the crown upon William, I*riuce 
of Orange, and Mary. He was :iiade a meiulier 
of l^rivy Council, and commis.siouer for execut- 
ing the office of lord-register. He commanded 
a trdbp of horse at the battle of Killiecraiikie, 
27th July 1689, and was for some time one of 
the fanners of the poll-tax and excise. Under 
Queen Anno he wa.s continfted a Privy Councillor. 


biographies. 


Uoivonity ot EAxoiburgYi, and took tho d^gteo of \ 
^ A. He espied during 1811 in a matkematl- 1 
eel adhool at Heddingtg^y and at Kirkcaldy he 
became lector of an aoad^y. In 1816 he was 
lloeneed as a pnaoher. He acted as assistant to 
Hr Caialmers in Glasgow for three years, when 
he received a nnanimoos eaU to a Presbyterian 
Chapel in Gross Street, Hatton Garden. An 
empty church was speedily filled, and the rank, 
fashion, and talent of the time were all repre- 
sented in his crowded audiences. The chapel, 
which, at his arrival, did not count more 
than fifty hearers, had, at the end of three 
months, IfiOO appUcanta for sittings. A new 
church was built in Kegent Sciuare, capable of 
adbommodating at least 2000 persons. A cliargc 
of heresy was brought against Irving at a meet- 
ing of the Presbytefy of London, November 20, 
1830. Among other religious extravagances 
which he had introduced, was that of speaking 
in unknown tongues, which had originated 
among some females in Glasgow, and which 
had been transferred to liis own church. " llie 
finding of the presbytery being against him, the 
trustees of the church in Regent Square deposed 
him in 1832. Ho was deposed from the ministry 
by the Presbytery of Annan in 1838. Irving 
had caught cold on a journey to Scotland, which 
developed into consumption, and he died on the 
evening of Sunday, Decern tier 6, 1884, and was 
buried in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral 

JEWBLL, JOHN, Bishop of Salisbury, was 
bom in 1622, at the village of Buden, near 
Ilfracombe, Devonshire. He studied at Oxford, 
and in 1546 openly professed the faith of the 
Refonners. On the aAU*.eHsion of Queen Mary, 
while holding the living of Summingwell, Berks, 
he was obliged to escape to the Continent to 
avoid persecution as a heretic. Wliile abroad, 
be became vice-master of a school at Strasburg. 
He returned to England on the death of Mary, 
and was raised to the bishopric of Salisbury in 
1560. He died in 1571. His chief work is 
entitled *‘An Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land," which did much in promoting the cause 
of the Befoimation. 



KZNOBLBT, OHABXJS8, poet, novelist, earnest 
moral reforuie:, and vigorous preacher, was born 
i% Devonshire, June 1% 18H% He became the 
pupil of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge when four- 
teen yean of age,^and afterwards studied at Cam- 
bridge, where he dlstinguiriied himself in classics 
and mathematica. While hie father held the 
living of dovelly, on the Devonshire coast, he 
studied coDchology; and at Helston grammar 
adiool he threw himself eagerly into the study 
of Jbotany, when a pupil under the Rev. Charles 
A. Johnaa At Cambridge he was exceedingly 
popular, and a good deal of his time was spent 
in boxing, ooatlDg, and riding, and studying by 
fits and starts. An attachment formed about 


thU time with hie tnlure wife, a danj^tw ot Hx 
Grenfell, for some time M.P. for Truro and Qresh 
Marlow, acted as a powerful sUmnlaa upon him. 
Another daughter of Mr Grenfeirsbeoainethewifa 
of J. A. Froude, the historian. He was appointed 
ourate of Eversley, in Hampshire, in 1842, and 
two years later he settled down there with hia 
young wife. The state of the parish was deplor- 
able; although kindly and intelligent, few of 
the adult population could rtiad or write; and 
there was no school He addressed himself 
most entbnsiytically and uuweariedly to the 
task of teaching, and preaching, and visiting 
amongst his parishioners, and in not a few cases 
he also acted as a doctor. In visiting amongst 
the poor, he not only understood, but helped 
them. He preached and taught much regard- 
ing the laws of health, and the necessity of 
draining and ventilation. At home be was 
bright and ]aiightc>r-loving, abroad he fed boUi 
eye and mind with the sights and sounds and 
forms of nature. Ho was a true friend and a 
marvellous coiTespondeiit Besides hia contri- 
butions to current literature ftom time to time, 
bis more important books are several volumes 
of sermons, tliu well-known novels “Alton 
Locke," “ Yeast," ** Hypatia," “ Westward 
Ho I" etc. ; also some beautiful lyrics which may 
be expected to take a penuanont place in litera- 
ture. lie was associated in ISfiO with Arch- 
deacon Hare, F. I). Maurice, and Ludlow, In 
carrying on the Chridian HocialinL In 1859 he 
was made one of the Queen’s ebaplains-in-ordin- 
ary, and in 1860 elected Professor of Modem 
History at Cambridge. This professorship he 
rcsiguetl in 1869, when he was made a canon of 
Chester. In 1873 he was made a canon of West- 
minster Abbey. He visited America in 1874, 
caught a cold in travelling, which did not leave 
him on his return to England, and died at Evers- 
ley, January 23, 1875. • 


KKOX, JOHN, was a native of Gilford, in East 
Lothian, where ho was born in 1605. After 
attending the grammar school of Haddington, 
he was sent to the University of Glasgow, and 
in doe time was ordained to the priesthood. 
He made a formal avowal of ProtcKluntism in 
the year 1542. Knox repaired to St Andrews,* 
taught the now faith, exercised the functions of a 
Christian pastor, and for the iirst time publicly in 
Scotland dispensed the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper after the priinitive and Protestant form. 
On the reduction of the castle, he was conveyed a 
prisoner to Rouen, where he was coniined in the 
galleys for a period of nineteen nionths, at the end 
of which time he was liberated, and repaired to 
England. During a two years* exile in Geneva, 
where he acted for some time as pastor, Knox and 
the English exiles completed the English verson 
of the Scriptures, commonly called the Geneva 
Bible. Meanwhile changes favourable to tlio 
Reformation had been taking place in SeoUaiidt 
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mid Knox, having been invited to retnm, left 
Geneva, and landed at Leith in 1559. Knox 
woe afterwarde formally ordained minister of 
Edinburgh in 1560. He now parsaed with 
eeasdess^aeal the work of the Bcforniation, and 
oaine into collision with Queen Mary on her 
arrival in Scotland. When the queen*s party 
gained ftrength, he retired to St Andrews, but 
again returned to Edinburgh, where he died, 
24th Novmnber 1572, and was buried in St 
Giles'. 

LATIUB, HUGH, wa« boln of humble 
though worthy pareutage, in 1490 or 1491, at 
Thurcaaton, in Leicestershire. At fourteen 
years of age Latimer was sent to the University 
of Cambridge, where he was remarkable for 
** sanctimony of life,” and his studious habits. 
He was at first a zealous Papist, hut, through 
the influence of Bilney, "began to smell the 
Word of God, and forsook the school doctors 
and such fooleries.” But his zeal in the new 
doctrines alarmed the doctors and friars, who 
endeavoured to prohibit bis pr(5aching. €:u- 
dinal Wolsey favoured him, however, and gave 
him licence to preach throughout Krigland. lie 
■was one of the delegates u])pointe(L to deteniiine 
tlie validity of Henry VJIL’s marriage wiih 
Catherine of Arragon, and preached before the 
king on the day on wliich the decree of the 
senate was ))rosonted. He was afterwards 
appointed chaplain to Anno Boleyn. and ]»ro- 
t^ented to the living of 'W'est Kington, in Wilt- 
shire, 'fhe bishopric of Worcester was ctm- 
forred upon him in August 1535, but ho was 
obliged to resign the same in 1539. He )iad 
iwen twiiw imprisoned, when, on the accession 
of Edward VI., he was set free in 1547. On the 
accession of Queen Mary he was again com- 
mitted to prison, and, after remaining six 
months in the Tower, was taken to Oxfonl, 
along with Cranmer and Ridloy, for the purpose 
of holding examinations and disputatious con- 
cerning heresy. The result was that all the 
three prelates were excommunicated, condemned, 
and committed to separate confineniont After 
sixteen months' imprisonment, Latimer and 
Ridley were tried for heresy, and sentenced to 
death. Latimer and Ridley were publicly burnt 
in ftront of Balliol College, on the 16th of October 
1555. Latimer's brave, prophetical words, 
si)oken on this occasion, ore well known: **Be 
of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the 
man; we shall this daylight such a candle, by 
God's grace, ^n England, aa 1 trust shall never 
be put out” 

LBiaHtON, BOBBBT, Archbishop of Qias. 
gow, waa bora in London in 161Su He was 
educated at Edinbuif^h, and, after some years 
apent abroad, he was or^l^ed minister of New- 
l^tle, about eight miles from Edinburgh. He 
left the Presbyterian Cbur^, became an Epis- 


copalian, and was onooesaively^ .promoted to be 
Principal of Bdiabnigh University, Blsbop ^ 
Dunblane, and Archbi^op of Ghu^EOw. Abo^t 
1673 be retired from his see and settled in the 
south of England. He died at London in 1684. 
His works are still widely read, and recom- 
mended for tiieir genuine piety ai^ true devo- 
tional feeling, 

LYNDHURST, JOHff BOrOLErOir COPLET, 
BABON, was born at Boston, U.S., May 21st, 
1772. At first intended for a painter, he at- 
tended the lectures given by Reynolds and Barry, 
and afterwards went to the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of B.A. and 
j M.A. He studied law, and was called to the 
I bar in 1804. In 1818 he entered Parliament as 
I incTuber for Yarmouth, kle of Wight. In 
1818 he was named Solicitor-General and was 
knighted. In 1823 be succeeded to the post of 
Attorney-General. In April 1827 be was ap- 
pointed to succeed Lord Eldon as Chancellor, 
and he was raised to the peerage. During thti 
Grey ministry he held office as Chief Baron of 
, Exchequer. In 1834 he was again Chancellor, 
but retired wlien the Peel ministry came into 
' )kower. He o]>pcsod the Reform Bill, and the 
. Municipal Corporations Bill, and became tlio 
! leailer of tin* Tory })arty in the House of Lords. 
He had occupied the woolsack three timtw, when 
he retired in 1846. '* Clearness, simplicity, sin- 
gular accuracy of expression, distinctness and 
melody of voice, and the most consummate ease, 
were the striking characteristics of his oratory.” 
He died in London, October 12tli, 1863^ in his 
ninety-second year. 

LYTTOK, EDWARD OEOROB EARLE LYT- 
TON BULWER, tliough better known as an 
accomplished and versatiler poet and novelist, 
iius yet some claim from the chastened ehigance 
of his speeclies to the title of orator. He was 
l)ora in ISOfi, and educated at Cambridge, com- 
mencing bis literary career in 1826 by the pulv 
lication of a volume of poems called "Weeds 
and Wild Flowers.” His first work of fiction 
was entitled "Falkland,” and was published an- 
onymously. " Pelham ” followed in 1828, and its 
.success decided his career as a novtiiat and man 
of letters. He afterwards published a long series 
of iiopular and well-known novels, and aever^i 
volumes of graceful poetry, and some dxamaa. 
He entered Parliament in 1^1. aa member for St 
Ives, and joined the Whigpart /. In 1852 he was 
returned for Herts, and, joining the Conservative 
party, became Colonial Seoretaiy in 1858. He 
succeeded to the Knebworth estates in 1844^ 

; worth £12,000 a year, and from this timeadopted 
; hb mother's maiden name Lyttosi, and beoapia 
known as Sir Edward Bulwer-LyUon. He wse 
created a baronet in 1686, and in 1864 was In- 
stalled aa honorary prsaid^ to the asaoofated 
societiae of the University of Bdinbnr|^, and fie 
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1956 wiM latta]!«d m Lord Risetor of the Glasgow 
tJ^fonitjforaaMondtiiiie. fie was indeed to 
the peerage a» Baron Lytton in 1896. He died 
atKMbworthin Wa 

KAGAinUT, THOBCAB BABIKaTOV (Lord 
Maoanlay), wee born at Botbley Temple, Leicee* 
tenbire, October 25, 1800, Young Macaulay 
graduated at Cambridge, was the author of two 
prize poems, woe elected to the Craven scholor- 
fibip In 1821, and became a fellow of Trinity 
College in 1622. In February 162G be was called 
to the bar at Linooln’s Inn. In the same year 
he commenced hia brilljant career as an essayist 
by the publication of the paper on Milton iu the 
£(i(nlmrffh HevieWt written when twenty-five 
years of age. He was next appointed Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy, and was rciumed as 
Member of ParliaiMcnt for Caine in 1830. In 
1834 be visited Intlia, as a member and legal 
adviser of the Supreme Council, to draw up a 
now code of Indian law, and as one of the results 
of this visit, afterwards contributed hia two 
famous essays to tho Kdinhufyh Review onhord 
Olive and Warren Hastings. In 1830 he was 
made Secretary of W'nr, and iu 1840 he was 
elected M.P. for Edinburgh. In 1857 be was 
raised to the peerage under the title of Baron 
Macaulay of liotbley. The state of his health 
forbidding bis taking pari in the public business 
iu the House of Lords, bis time was mainly 
devoted to the writing of bis ** History of Eng- 
land." Fonrvolumes of his ** History" appeared 
daring bis lifetime; the fifth, which had not 
received his final revision, was published alter 
his death, which took place at Holly Lodge, in 
' his sixtieth year, December 28, 1859. Tlu* 
“ Life and Letters " of this great historian 
and brilliant sjwaker, by his nephew, G. Otto 
Trevelyan, M.P., was published in March 
1870. 

MAOKIBTOBH, BIB JAMBS, was born at 
Aldourie House, on the banks of Loch Ness, 
October 24, 1765. He studied at Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh, and went to London for the study 
of lawr. In 1795 he was called to the bar, and 
in 1803 made a brilliant and famous defence o[ 
M. Peltier, a BoyalUt emigrant from France,, 
who had Ijcen indicted for libel by Napoleon. 
H%was next appointed Becoi^er of Boiubny, 
was knighted, and sailed fsom England early in 
1804. After Sevan yean* service be returned to 
England, ol/tained Bseat in Parliament, took the 
aide of the Whigs, and received a pension of 
£1200'for his services in India^ In 1827 he was 
made a Pri^ Councillor, and in 1830 was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Afifairs for India. He 
died ^ 90th blay 1882. Mackintosh was a 
oonmbntomtothe RdMuf^h Review and Eti- 
oydopsfidia Britannica," and was also the anthor 
: of a popular ** History of England" for Lard- 
net’s *^Cabiiiet Cydopesdia." 


. SAOlBOD.BB7.BOBKAB,1X1k,wittboniat 
Campbeliown, Argyleablre, June 8, 1812. fie 
studied at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and flor 
some time acted os a private tutor. He was 
ordained pastor of the parish of Loudohn, Ayr- 
shire, in 1838. He removed to Dalkeith in 
1843, and to the Barony parish, Glasgow, in 
1851. There he worked earnestly and un* 
weariedly for the elevation of the people of his 
parish, taking a deep interest in Itoth home and 
fbreign missions. In 1854 bo preached before 
the Queen at Cjratbia In 1860, at the request 
of Mr Alexander Straban, the well-known pub- 
lisher, he undertook the editorship of Good 
WevdOt and some of his most popular works 
appeared in its pages. In 1867 he, visited India 
as a deputation ft’Om the Church of Scotland, 
ostensibly to give a new impetus to mission 
work in India. On his return he delivered 
bis memorable address on missions before the 
General Assembly. Ho died at his residence in 
Glasgow, on Sunday, June 10, 1872, Uhiversally 
regretted by all classes of the community. 

MAURICE, THE REV. JOHN PRBDSRXOK 
DENISON, was bom in 1805, and was the son 
of tt Unitarian minister. He studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he gained the close 
friendship of John Stirling. They were after- 
wards even mol's closely connected by tbelr 
marriage to two sisters. Maurice left Cwn- 
bridge without a degree, as he was unable to 
subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles, but he 
subsequently became a member of the Cliurch 
of England, and took the degree of B.A. at 
Oxford in 1831. He was appoiiit»^d chaplain 
and reader at Lincoln’s Inn in 1846, and subse- 
queiitly Theological I’rofessor, King’s College, 
London ; but in couseipience, as was said, of 
his views as to the eternity of future punisli- 
meiit, he f(dt obliged to resign. Fur a short 
time he acted as editor of the Athmamm, and 
publi hed a novel called ‘'Eustace Conway." 
Mr Maurice has published many volumes oon- 
sistiug of sermonK, U»oturos, and addresses. 
The present 8pe<dmen of hia stylo and flowers of 
thought Is derived from the volume entitled 
“The Friendsliip of Books," published by 
Messrs Macmillan k Co., and which deserves to 
be widely known. Ho died in 1872, and was 
buried in Higbgate Conictery, TiOndoii. Charles 
Kingsley, all along one of bis warm admirers, 
paid a loving tribute to his memory. 

HURRAY, WfiUAM, firat Karl of Mansfldd, 
was born at Scone Cfwtle, near Perth, March 2, 
1705. lie was sent to England, where bis 
education was completod at Westminster School 
and at Oxford. When called to the hot bnsL 
ness flowed in upon him. Ho wss nppoin^ya 
Solicitm’-Qeiinral in 1743, and was at the same 
time elected a Meml>er of Parliament, where he 
distinguished bkoself on the Tory side td the 
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ETonse. He became Attorney^Genenil in 1754, 
and was afterwards created a peer and raised to 
the bench os Chief- Justice of En^lancL In 
1776 he was created Earl of Mansfield. He 
died In 1793. 

O'OOHNELL, DAHIEL, wan the son of a 

landed proprietor in the county of Kerry, bom 
August 6, 1775. Ho was educated at the 
Catholic College of St Oiner, and at the Irish 
Seminary of Honay. He became a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1794, and w'as admitted as 
barrister in 1708. In 1800 he identified him- 
self with the cause of Catholic emancipation. 
In 1823 ho helped to found a new Catholic 
association. The Itoruan Catholic Relief Bill 
was earned b> the Lords and Commons in 
1820, after many years of agitation. In the 
same year he represented the county of Clare 
in r.'Lrliainent. He was elected Lord Mayor 
of Dublin in 1841. O'Connell took an active 
part in the public agitation for a repeal of the 
Union government. For this he was sentenced 
by Government to pay a lino of £2000, and to 
he imprisoned for a year, 'rhis judgment was 
afterwards reversed by the House of Lords, but 
his influence and power were on the w'une. 
Retiring from politie.al strife he commcnccul a 
pilgrimage towards Koine, and reaching Genoa 
dieil there in his seventy-second y«!ar. 

m 

PALMERSTON, LORD, HENRY JOHN 
TEMPLE, third Viscount Palmerston, was born 
at Westminster, October 20, 1784. He was 
educated at Harrow School, at Edinburgh, and 
at St John's College, Cambridge. Choofting a 
politio.al c.ar<H;r, ho giaduatcd M.A. in 1806, 
and olfered liiuHclf as a caudiilato for the 
University of C.iinbridgo in lSb»t, afterwards 
in 1807, bill was defeated both times, but 
finally succeeded in 1811, when he represented 
the university in Parliament lor the next 
twenty years. His tir.-,t ofiicial post was that 
of Lord of the Admiralty, and in 1809, under 
the ministry of the Right Hon, Spencer Perci- 
val, he was ji]>pointed Secretary of War, an 
oflioo which he held for about twenty years 
through tttl the cluingcs of Governnient. Jii 
November 1830, on the formation of a Whig 
ministry, he became Secretary of State for 
Foreign AlY.iirs, a po.st which he tilled, with one 
short exceptioi’, till Sej>teiuber 1841. In 1855 
he became Prime Minister, and successfully 
canied mit the policy of alliance with France, 
and Um war with Russia, which ended with the 
flH of Sebastopol, September 1855. Lord 
Derby was minister for a short time, but 
Palmerston was restored in 1859, and held it 
till hia death in 1865. 

PEEL, SIR ROBERT, BART., was bom Feb- 
niary 5, 1788. He was educated at Harrow and 
Oxford, and proved himself a diligent and dis* 


tingoished stndent. In 1809 he enterea pgiHo- 
ment as member for Cashel. His ability ^ 
speaker and worker i|;ps soon made appafC^t ; 
he held many important public offices one afti^^ 
the other. At first he appeared a devoted^ 
adherent of the Tory party, but in 1829 be 
introduced and carried through the bill for the 
removal of Catholic disabilities, which he had 
previously opposed. He opposed the Reform 
Bill introduced by the Grey administration in 
1830. He acted as Prime Minister in 18S4 and 
1839. In 1841 he was again at the head of 
affairs, and continued in office till 1846. In 
that same year he succeedeil in passing a 
measure for the repeal of the com laws, which 
were abolished in June 1846, and free tfhde 
adopted as the policy of the country. Besides 
this noble achievement, ne will ever be re- 
membered also as the statesman and refomier 
who amended the criminal code, introduced an 
clluctive system of police, and a valuable system 
of currency. He died on July 2, 1850, from the 
effects of a fall from his horse. 

PITT, WILLIAM, second son of the Earl of 
(Ihatham, was born at Kayes, in Kent, May 28, 
1759. He first represented the borough of 
Appleby, and opposed the ministry. When 
only twenty-three years of age, ho was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the failure of 
Fox’s India Bill, Pitt, then only in Ins tu'enty- 
fourth year, assumed the station of Prime 
Minister, in consequence of his ai'coptnnce of 
the united po^t8 of First Lord of the ’IVoa- 
sury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
was o]>po.sed by a largo section of the House of 
('oniiiions, which caused a dissolution in March 
1786. At a general election which followed, 
Pilt was again returned to power. He guided 
the helm of the State during the stonin' period 
of the French Revolution. Pitt died January 
23, 1806, having, as was universally acknow- 
le«lged, given evidence of commanding powers 
as a financier and orator. 


PLUNKET, WILLIAM CONYHGBAM, LORD, 

was born at Kniiiskillen, in 1764; he studied at 
Trinity Colh‘ge, Dublin, and after being called 
to the bar he W'as returned as a member for the 
borough of Charlcmont to the Irish House of 
( 'nmmons. AfU " the Irish Parliament was 
i^hed in 1800, he practised at the bar; and in 
1803 conducted the proseci^on of Emmett; 
became Solicitor-General foh Ireland, and Attor- 
ney-General in 1805. He was returned to 
Parliament as member for Dublin University in 
1812, and in 1827 he was raised to the peerage, 
and made Cbief-Jnstice of the Common Pleaif in ’ 
Ireland. He was ap]>ointed Lord Chancellor of i 
Ireland in 1830, which office he bekl till 1841. j 
His death took place in 3854. As a speaker in 
Parliament, he was ready, clear, and condensed 
in style, and an adminble debater. 
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rnTBRET, mUtAV, SABL OF BATH, 


WM born in 1682, and received hia education 
at^estmiiister School yd Chriat t^urcb, Ox- 
ford. On euteiiug Parliament he distinguished 
himself on the Whig side of politics. ITnder 
Geoige I. he was appointed a Privy Councillor 
and Secretary ut War. He helped to conduct 
a paper which was intended for the annoy- 
ance of Sir Robert W'alpole. lliis caused a 
duel between Pulteney and Lord Hervey. The 
king caused bis name to be struck from the list 
of ]^ivy OouncilloiB and from the coniniissioii 
of the peace for this act. He became Prime 
Minister in 1746, after tbo n^signntion of Wal- 
pole, but held office for two days only. Ho 
died in 1764. 

ROBERTSON, REV. F. W., the son of Captain 
P. Robertson of the Royal Artillery, was born in 
Loudon, February 3, 1816. He was educated at 
Beverley, Yorkshire, and at Edinburgh Academy. 

A proheient in classics, with a taste for ** heroic 
daring,*' he studied law, lint eventually, in 
obedience to his father's wishtn, entered lirase- 
nose College, Oxford, to study tor the tniurch. 
He was snccesKlvely cuiate of Ht Maurice and St 
Mary, ( 'alemlar; of Christ Church, Chelteuhuni ; 
and of St Kitbes, Oxford. Eveiituany he be- 
came incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Ihigblon. 
He died of eonsutnpuou there, nniv(r.sany 
regretted, August In, 1853. His litu wus one 
of great punty and unselfish devotion to his 
work, and his pnblisiicd sermons have heen 
welcomed wherever the English language is 
understood 

BUSSELL, JOHN, EARL, the third son of John, 
sixth J)nkc of Betlforii, was horn ui London, 
August 18, 1792. He was educated at ilurrow 
ami at Wi>tminst^»r School ; he also attendeil 
Edinburgh L"nlv«rsity. In 1813 he was lelurned 
for Tavistock, in the Lil>t:ral interest. Ho dis- 
tingiimhed liimself for his advocacy oi hoc.ial and 
polliLcal reform, and as a parliameiitury debater 
and orator. He took part in the debates on the 
income tax and foreign treaties, ami resisLid 
what was called the ” Northern SetLlcment,” 
whereby Norway and Sweden were to be united^ 
and in 1817 H^Kike strongly against tiie suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corjius Act. He lias re]ire- 
g.ti^ed successively in Parliament, 'lavistcck, 
Huntingdonshire, Bandou Bridge, Devonshire, 
South Devon, Skpud, and London. He was 
raised to the pcei^e as Earl Russell in 1869. 
He has also held the following offices in succe.H- 
sion: Paymaster of the Forces, 1830 to 1834; 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
1835 to 1839 ; Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
18^ to 1841 ; First Lord of the Treasury, 1846 
to 1852 ; Sflcretary of State for Foreign Affiiirs, 
1852 to 1853; Lord President of the Council, 
1854 to 1855; on a special mission to Vienna, 
1855; Secretary of Stale for the Colonies, 1855; : 
% 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1859 to 
1861 ; First Lonl of the Treasury, Octob(«r 23, 
1866, to July 6, 1866. During an iiuimrtant 
and remarkable career he has iasnoil about 
twenty volumes of varied importance and in* 
terest, the last of which, ‘*Recoller.tioufl and 
Suggestions, 1S18-73," was publislied in 1875. 

BBEIL, RICHARD LALOR, one of the most 
eminent Irish orators of recent times, was born 
in 1794. He was educated at Triiaty College, 
Dublin, and at Stonyhnrat After being called 
to the Irish bar in 1814, he attractiul ntientimi 
as a member of the Catholic Association by his 
eloquence, and was afterwards elected as Membt^r 
of Parliament for MinH>ume Port In the House 
he commanded attention by the vigour, euniosl- 
nc.ss, and eloiiucnce of his appeals. He attached 
liim.sclf to the Whigs, became Queen's Counsel 
and Privy C'lmncillor, and afterwards, in succes- 
sion, a coiiiiiiisHioner of Greenwich Hospital, 
Vice-Pre.sideut of the Board of 'J'rade, Judge- 
Advocate-Geiierul, iiud Master of the Mint. He 
died in 1851, ut Florence, while acting as minister 
plonipotenliury. 

SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINSLEY, was born 
at Dublin in Septcmln^r 1751, and was educated 
there, and atterwards at Harrow, In his educa- 
tional eurc«r ho was looked upon as an impene- 
trable dunce.” He elojied with Miss Liuley, an 
accomplished singer, and wus secrelly married 
t<» her in France, an<l again the oeri'iiiony W'as 
repented by lieeuee on his return to England in 
1773. Between 1775 and 1779 he pniduce<i a 
series of sjiarkljiig comedies, of which the 
“School fur Scandar is Iwst known, ranking 
;as one of the llnest wit-comedies in the language. 
II is luaidt'ii speech was delivered in the House 
on the 2<»tli of November 1780, when he wa.s 
listened to with every mark of respijct; but his 
appearance did not tuitiiuly satisfy his friends, 
la F'^bruary 1783, Mr Sheridan tinit came inlo 
direct contact with Mr i'itt, who was th«>rj (Jmii- 
cellor of the Exidieqiier. Sheriihin’s begum 
speech bas always been I'amoiis as mi extruordin- 
ury exhibition of elociueiico. It was delivered 
in tlie House of Coninions in 1787, in connection 
w'ith the case of Warren Hastings. When tJjo 
House of Conrirrioris resolved to inipeuch Warren 
Hastings, Slicridan was chosen us one of the 
managers. He was called upon to rcprodiu'e, as 
iar as possible, his splendid oration of t)ie ]ire- 
ceding year. Mr »Sheridan always lived and 
acted without any regular .system lor tlu* gov- 
ernmeut of his conduct ; and tor the last few 
years of his public life he seldom spoke in 
Parliament. He tenuinated his pfilitical mreer 
with a splendid proof of eloquence. Tliis was 
in 1812, when the overtures tor peace which 
then recently li^en made l>y France were the 
subject of discussion. Sheridan died in poverty 
and disgrace, deserted by all save one or two ol 




bis old Iriends, on Sunday, July 7, 1816, In tie 

sixty^Sfth year of his age, 

0II1TH, STDNET, was bom in 1771. nt the 
village of Woodford, in Essex. He was edinjated 
at Winchester, was elected a scholar of New 
College, Oxford, in 1780, and a fellow in 1790. 
After some Continental travel, he obtained the 
curacy of Nether-Avon, near Amesborj, Wilt- 
shire, which he hold for two years, and after- 
wards became travelling tntor to the ^ of 
a country gentleman. He intended going to' 
Weimar with his pujiil, but the Germau war 
altered his plans, and he came to Edinburgh. 
Ill Edinburgh he became acquainted with the 
set who founded the EdinJ/urgh lUview, The 
first number was published in October J802» 
Ju 1804 he went to London, and in 1806 Lord 
'Erskine gave him the rectory of Foston-le- 
C*lay, in Yorkshire. In 3828 l^ord Lyndhurst 
presented him to a stall in Bristol Cathedral, 
and in a year or two afterwards be left Poston 
for the rectory of Combo-Plorey, in Somerset- 
shire. Ill 1831 he was apiiointed one of tin: 
canons residentiary of St Paul’s Cathedral by Etirl 
Grey. He died in Loudon, February 21, 1845. 

SOUTH, ROBERT, was bom in London in 
163d. He attended Westmiiistor School, and in 
1658 he took orders, and attracted so much 
attention that he was chosen public orator of 
the university, and afterwards became chaplain 
to the Earl of Clarendon, prebendary of Wust- 
niiiister, canon of Christ Church, and rector of 
Islip, in Oxfordshire. He declined the bishopric 
of Rochest er and the deanery of Westminster. 
Wliile at the university, bo was of unsettled 
opinions, but after the Restoration he became ; 
a steady supporter of the High Church. He j 
died in 1716, and was buried in Westminster ' 
Abbey, close by his old master, Dr Busby. 

BPURQEON, CHARLES HADDON, one of the 
must xiopular of living preachers, was bom at 
Kelvedon, Essex, J uue 19,1 834. His father was 
John Spofgeon, second son of the Rev. James 
Spnigeon, who was pastor of a small Independ- 
ent church at Colchester. His mother was the 
youngest sister of Cliurles Parker Jarvis, of Col- 
chester, and a woman of remarkable piety. HU 
earlier years were spent with hie grandfather at 
Stwiibourne, in Essex. He was educated at 
Oolcbester, and, while at school, displayed apas- 
aioiiata fondness for reading; become usher in 
a sehodl at Newmarket He joined a congre- 
gatioii presided over by the late Robert Hall, 
Cfunbiidge; and soon afterwards he appeaml 
as a village preacher and tract distributor at 
fVtvettham, near Camlnridge. His audiences 
lin,ewbim by the title of the **boy jireacher.** 
He was first oallod to a Bap|M congregatimi at 
Waterbeaoh, when but seventeen years of age; 
and crowds went to hear him. He was next, in 


1 1853, offered New Park Sbeet Oapel, 8wth* 

WBsrk, bnt so great was bie popuhuity 
within two years it bad to be enlarged; and 
while this was in progress they worshipped in 
Exeter Hall and the Surrey MqhIc Hall At 
length the Baptist Tabernacle in Newington 
Butts was built for him and his everdnereasing • 
congregation, which was opened in 1861. The 
membmhip of the Metropolitan Tabernacle now 
numbers over live thousand. Mr Spurgeon is an 
indefatigable worker, and takes a hearty interest 
in the Pastors' College and the Stookwell Orphan- 
age. Besides other channel# of publication, 
there is a wedily issue of his sermons, which, 
begun January 7, 1855, has continued till the 
present time, and has a very largo cirAila- 
tion. He is editor of a magazine called Ewfd 
a7fd Trowel. Of his sepitute publications, his 
**Oomnientary on the Psalms,’* ** Daily Read- 
ings,” Feathurs for Arrows,” and “ John 
Ploughman's Talk,** are the most important. 

STANLEY, THE REV. ARTHUR FENHRYN, 
D.D., was born aliont 1815, and educated under 
Dr Arnold at Rugby, and at BalUol College, 
Oxford. He distinguirhod himself at college, 
obtaining a scholarship, the Newdigate prize for 
an English poem, a first-class in classics in 18S7, 
the Latin essay ]>nze in 1839, and the English 
essay and theological prizes in 1840. In 1851 
he became Canon of Westminster; from 1858 
to 1864 he filled the posts of Regius Professor 
of Kcclesiastical Ilislory at Oxford, Canon of 
Christ Church, and chaplain to the Bishop of 
London. In 1864 he became Dean of West- 
minster. He was author of the well-known '' Life 
of Dr Arnold of Rugby** (1844), and many other 
works of iui}>ortance. lie received the degree 
of LL.D. in 1871. He was elected one of the 
select xireachei's at Oxford in 1872, and in- 
stalled Lord Rector of St Andrews University 
iu 1875. Of an odvlress to the students of St 
Andrews a small portion is quoted in the pre- 
sent work. He died 18th July 1S8L 

STERNE, LAURENCE, was bom at Clonmel, 
iu Ireland, in 1713. He was sent to school at 
Halifax, and to Jesus College, Cambridge. His 
uncle obtained for him the living of Button, and 
a prebendal stall at York. In 1758 he was pre- 
sented to the I'ving of Coxwold. The pub^* 
tionof the first portion of “Tristram Shandy^ 
in 1758, and the remaining ^arta during an in- 
terval of six years, renfiSnd him suddmty 
famous. He visited London, mixed fn good 
society, and spent mote thui two years in 
France and Italy. The result of his OonUnental 
travels was the publication of the ‘'Seatimenlal 
Jonmey” in 1768, in which year he died. ^HIs ■ 
sermons, preached after his repn^^Uon as a i 
humorist had gone abroad, have been censured, , 
as too easy-going^ and aocommodntiiig io ihie 
folUea and foshiona of the Hmfc 
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STliAnWB, VBOBKAS WBilTWOETH, £A^ 

S , tlie famowi minister of Charles t, was bom 
London in 15^. Hvvma ed\iQat|d at Cesa- 
bndge^ and inl611 waslBigbted, and. trweUed on 


lege, OzfM BUhep ^nioii appohiM Mu to 
the Mfing of Uppingham in IW. Iteing the 
CQsninimttealtbhotasedbiAA^, Bahe^itaaalti^^ 


the Continent He enteored Parliament as mem* 1 
her for Yorkshire in 1614, and repreteuted that { 
eottntjr in several pailiainents. In 162S he 
sided with the king, and was created Boron 
Wentworth, then vUconnt, Lord President of 
tbeCioniicil of the North, and a Privy Oonncillor 
is 1629. Ho was made Lord Deputy of Ireland 
in 168$. The despotic nature of his government 
is snppoied to have led to tln^rehdlion of 1641. 
He helped, however, to mconrage the introdno 
tiou of the growth of flax, and the estahlishment 
ofdinen manufactures. Uc was created Earl of 
Strafford in 1639, receiving the title of I/ord- 
Lieutenant of IrolaigL On taking his seat in the 
House of Lords in November 1640, he was im- 
peached for high treason. His trial caused the 
greatest excitement all over the country; the 
whole House of ContmoiiH was present, along 
with couimissionem from Scotland and Ireland, 
eighty peers as judges, and with the king and 
(pieen as lookers-on. Unaided against thirteen 
accusers, he argued Hhe chaiges which they 
brought forward for seventeen days. The iin- 
]>eachnioiit was at one time likely to fail, when, 
the king at lost giving his assent to the attain- 
d<T, he woH lieheoded on Tower Hill, May 12, 
1641. 

SWIFT, BB JONATHAN, Dean of St Patrick's, 
was bom at Dublin in 1667. He Attended 
school at Kilkenny, and next went to Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he applied himself parti- 
cularly to tlte study of history and poetry, to the 
neglect of other branches of learning. Ijosiug 
his uncle in 1688, and his thoughts licing directed 
to the Church, he came to ISngland and waited 
uimn Sir William Tcmjdc, through whoso influ- 
cMice, and that of Lord Berkeley, he obtained 
On* livings of Laracor and Rathbiggan, to the 
forujpr of wdiich he went to reside. In 1701 he 


to too coum and fortunes of Ohotles I. He wee \ 
miAe Bishop of Down and Connor at the BmMo- 
tion, and in his oHee laboured nacsaiilikgily, 
nntU his death at liahurae in 1067* His best " 
known Works are 'his ** Manual of DevotioV* 

** Holy laving and Dying,** and his **8ermona.*' 
His tonnons display giwat ksniing, One fancy, ^ 
and a powerful imagination, 

TBOBIBON, DB ANBBSW, one of the most 
fiunotts divines and dehatersin the Scotch Church, 
was bom at Sanqubar, DumfVieaahire, In 1779. 
He was ordained minister of Sprouston, in the 
Presbytery of Kelso, in 1802, and removed to the 
East Church, Perth, in 1808. In 1810 he wos pre- 
sented to tiie New Greyfrlars Church, Edinburgh, 
and in 1814 he was translated to St George's 
Church, in that city. It was in public debates, 
and in the oiinnal meetings of the General Assem- 
bly of the Clmrch, where the full force of his 
eloquence, and where the seal and ardour of his 
nature, were best exemplifled. He took an active 
public part in the question of the abolition of 
slavery in our tJolonicA His work was very sud- 
denly Inrought to a close while in the prime of 
life. He dropped down dead snddenly at his 
own door, in 1831. 

THURLOW, EBWABB, LOBB, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, was bom in Suffolk in 
1732. Ho won educated at Canterbury School 
and Cambridge University, In ,1764 he w/w 
called to the Imr. lie represented Tumworth 
ill Parliament in 17C8, was appointed Solicitor- 
General in 1770, and in the following year Attor- 
ney-Uoncnil. Ho supported Lord North's policy, 
and liecanjo very poimlar with George III. He 
waa appointed Lord Chancellor in 1778; with 
one short period excepted, held ofllce till 1792, 
whcT» Pitt’s hostility compelled him to r«<Biga. 
He died at Brighton in 1806, 


tofik hia doctor’s degree, and began publishing 
lii'< political pamphlets, the most celebrated of 
V iiich are the “ Tale of a Tub," and the ‘‘Battle 
of tlie Books.** While in London he was a chipf 
contributor to the JSxaminer, As a writer and 
speaker the works of Swift ore among tbe best 
^^MUBiens we possess of a ^orough English 
style. Sinking into absolute idiocy, Swift died 
ill 1746, aged ee*'i^nty-aeven, after bequeathing 
tbe greater part oi Jiis fortune to an hospital for 
lunatics. 

TATLM^ JSBBKF, was bom at Cambridge, 
Ahere hta father was a bftbar, August 15, 1613. 
At thirteen he entered Coins College, took the 
of HA. in 1631, was chosen fellow of his 
f eMlege, and at twenty-one ho woe ordained. On 
- removing to Londoi^ Archbl^op Land assisted 
/ him in obtaiiiiBB a fellowship at All Souls OoL 


TILLOTSON, JOHN, was horn at S(i\viTi)y, 
forkehire, In October 1630. llo was educated 
it Clare Hall, Cambridge. At tbe Bestoration 
le became chaplain to Charles IT., and waa pre- 
lontcd to a prebend of Canterbury, In 1672 he 
vas advanced to the deanery of Canterbury, and 
ibtained a prebend in St Paul’s. After the 
ftevolutioii he was appointed clerk of the closet, 
inder William III., ftud raised to the see of 
lanterbury in 1691. He died In 1694. Ths 
opyright of bis Sermons," which prodnoed 
^2600, wss all the provision he left for his 
vidow, who was a niece of Oliver Cromwell, 
3js sermons were at one time very popnlor, and 
mnkad as examples of tbe most finished oratow. 


WAlJnHiH iUt BOBBBT, SAIL OF OBFORDi 
Prims Minister of England, was hom at Hons^ 



ton, in Norfolk,* n 1676. He wm eda.*etelat 
Eton and OamMdge. In 1701 he appeared in 
Parliament, as member for Oastle Riiing, and 
In 1 702 he represented Lynn. He was appointed 
•Secretary of War in 1708, and Treasurer of the 
Navy la 1709. When the Whig ministry was 
dissolved he was committed *o the Tower on a 
charge of corruption and breach of trust On 
th : accession of George I., be was made Fay- 
• •isster of the Forces, and afterwards Prime 
Minister. He resigned in 1717, l* it again ac- 
cepted ofSce as Paymaster of the Forces in 1720. 
He Wu .1 again created Preinier on the retirement 
of Lord Sunderland, and continued in otllce 
for a1>out twenty years. He resigneil in 1742, 
and was created Karl of Orford. He died in 
1745. 


preac he rs. Many have suipaned him aa semif^ 
maksni, but none have approached him as^s 
pulpit orat<*r. Many outshone him in the 
clearness of their logics grandeur of tbi^ 
ooheeptioLS, and the sparlt]^ beauty of si^le 
sentences, but in the power of darting the 
Gospel direct into the consdence, he edips^ 
tiiem all With an open, beaming countenance, 
and a frank and easy port, he oombiDeda voice of 
rich compass, .ud to these advantages he added 
a most expressive and eloquent action. Im- 
proved by corsdentious priustice, and instinct 
with his earnest nature, this elocution was the 
acted sermon, and by its pantomimic portrait 
enabled tbe eye to anticipate each rapid utter- 
ance, and helped the memory to treasure hp 
the palpable ideas.'* 


WTSLET, JOHN, was bom at Epworth tn 
1703. While at Oxford University in 1730, 
along with his brother and some other students, 
tliey formed themselves into a religious society, 
and for this they wore called Methodists. Wes- 
ley visited Georgia, in Amorica, in 1735, with a 
vit5W of converting the Indians; and after a stay 
of two years, r<'tiirm*d to England, and for a 
short time Joined with WhiteheM as an itinerant 
preacher ; but differing on the doctrine of elec- 
tion, they separated, llic churches closed their 
doors against him, but spacious meeting-houses 
were built for him in Loiulou, Bristol, and othiT 
t<iWiiN. Jle travelled many times over England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, preaching and 
organising churches. He published many vol- 
umes, cousisting of hymns, sermons, political 
tracts, and controversial treatises. Wesley died 
iMarcli 2, 1791, in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age. 

WHITFIELO, OR WHlA P iEt P, OEORaS, 

was the son of an innkeeper at Gloucester, and 
born in 1714. While at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, he hcoaiiie assot’inted with the Wesleys, 
and on being ordained, soon became a popular 
preai'lier. He interested himself in the Ameri- 
can svttlemcTil of Georgia, which be visited in 
1738, and on Ids return to England he assisted 
in pn>ruring suhscrixitions for an orphan-house 
in the set t loinent. On his return to London, 
his x>i(uiohiiig became so popular that no house 
could contain the ossoniblexl multitudes, and so 
he adopted the plan of preaching in the open 
air. He again visited America in 1739, where 
he addressed Istfgo audienoer, returning In 1741. 
A differenoe with W^esley on the doctrine of 
election led to a separation, without, however, 
destroying any friendly feeling. In 1748 he 
WM chosen diaplain to the Countess of Hunting- 
dor.. He made preaching toms in various parts 
of^gland, Wales, SooUand, and Ireland ; and 
on again visiting America, died at Newbury 
Port, in New England, September 80, 1770. 
** Wbi^iiald/’ saysone, ** was theprince ol l^ii*h 


WILBERFOROE, WILLIAM, was bom at 

Hull in 1759, and completed his education at 
Cambridge. He entered Parliament as memliei 
for his native town in his twenty-fifth year. 

His way of living was at first in keeping with 
the fashionable worhl around hint, but when 
travelling with Dean Milner on the Continent, 
he hecamo seriously impfossed with the truths 
of Christianity. Henceforth his former gaieties 
were abaitdoued, and the w'hole powers of his 
nature were for twenty years directed towards 
the abolition of the slave trade. This was 
finally decreed by tbe British legislature in 
1807. He died, aged seventy-three, in 1883. 

His * ‘’Practical Mew of the prevailing Religious 
Systems of Professed Cliristians" waa extremely 
jiopular, and was publishvil to counteract the 
infitlel notion prevalent in society at the period 
of the French Revolution. 

WILKES, JOHN, vras bom in London in 1727. 

He received a good education, and, after travel- 
ling oil tlie Continent for some time, he married 
a lady of fortune, and became a colonel in 
tbe Buckinghamshire Militia. In 17C1, when 
elected M.P. for Aylesbury, on account of a liliel 
which ho printed in the Norih Snitntf a wiiirant 
was issued for his apprehension, and he was 
committed to the Tower. When on trial he 
was dismissed by Chief • Justice Pratt, who 
decided that gencnral wairants were illegal. 

He, however, incurred another prosecution, on 
account the pq^1icatioa of an obscene poexi^’ 
entitled an “ Essay on Women.** On his non- • 
appearance to receive jodgmtut he was out- 
lawed, when he went to Siiuioe, where hw 
resided till 176S, in which year be was elected 
for Middlesex. Instead, however, of ta)^ |l3|i ^ I 
seat, he was committed to Kiug^s 
His committal gave rise to aerioui riots in IM 
George's Fields. A large subscr^tion jpm ^ 
raised to pay his debts. In 1774 be Was J 

Mayor of Loudon, and in the same year be 9 
entered Parliament as rnembev for Middlessar 
witjbout oppodtioa; He died in 1797. , . > 1 > 










